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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


FoR many years the young 
stamp collector has been al- 
lowed to grope his way, with 
little sympathy and less help, 
through the complexities of stamp col- 
lecting. He has had to run where he 
has not learned to walk. The advanced 
collector has unwittingly monopolised the 
pages of our philatelic periodicals, and 
our best catalogues have been crowded 
with minor varieties that appal, if they 
do not repel, the timorous beginner. 

In Gibbons Stamp Weekly we propose 
to change all that. We shall cater ex- 
clusively for the beginner. We. shall 
endeavour to provide an _ elementary 
journal for the beginner of all ages, but 
more especially for the young stamp 
collector. 

No army can long exist without re- 
cruits, and our object is to beat up 
recruits for the philatelic ranks, and train 
them in the study and pursuit of a hobby 
that has few, if any, equals as an in- 
tellectual recreation. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the 
specialist has no sympathy with the 
beginner. Our most eminent specialists 
have continually deplored the neglect to 
which the young collector has been sub- 
jected. From time to 
schemes have been mooted for his help 
and his encouragement, but it has been 
left for- Gzbbons Stamp Weekly to provide 
the much-needed journal. 

We have made arrangements for the 
writing up of every country, in its 
alphabetical turn, from the young stamp 
collector’s point of view. In these articles, 
which will be from the pen of Mr. Gordon 
Smith, m.A., one of our most experienced 


i 


_ By the 
Editor. 


time various’ 


philatelists, simplicity of classification and 
the exclusion of all needless varieties will 
be the leading feature. 

There will be interesting and instructive 
articles by the best philatelic writers of 
the day on the choice of albums, how to 
collect and what to collect, exchange 
clubs, how to start and how to run them, 
how to mount stamps, how to measure 
perforations and detect watermarks, what 
to avoid in stamps, etc. 

Amongst many papers that are in 
course of preparation we may mention 
a series entitled ‘‘ First Steps in Philately,” 
which will deal with all the difficulties that 
trouble the young stamp collector. 

We shall have copious reports of the 
doings of philatelic societies at home and 
in the Colonies, and occasionally take our 
readers into the stamp auction rooms. 
Correspondents are being appointed in all 
the leading capitals of the world to send 
us from week to week chatty and newsy 
letters concerning stamp collectors and 
stamp collecting in other countries. 

Mr. Cornelius Wrinkle will keep us 
informed of the ‘‘Gossip of the Hour,” 
and a talented artist has been engaged to 
add the variety and charm of illustrations 
to our pages. 

New issues will be written up to date 
and promptly and fully illustrated. We 
shall confine our chronicle to the simple 
classification of imperforate and _per- 
forated and the recognised, well-defined, 
and simplest distinctions of only neces- 
sary watermarks. In this classification 
we accept the opinion of the majority 
that the new multiple watermark is one 
that should be included even by the young 
collector, 
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We shall also have frequent prize com- 
petitions to stimulate and test the know- 
ledge and puzzle the ingenuity of our 
readers. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the pro- 
gramme of Gzbbons Stamp Weekly. Brief 
as it is, we trust it will bring in recruits 
from all directions for the fascinating 
hobby which we term ‘‘ Philately,” that 
it will help and encourage those who 
have started, and further instruct those 
who already have well-filled albums. 

It is one of the charms of stamp collect- 
ing that we are always learning some- 
thing in its pursuit, some new fact con- 
cerning past or present methods of 
production, the manufacture of paper, 
the development of processes of engrav- 
ing, the meaning of endless designs, the 
currency of nations and its changes, the 
federation of states, changes of govern- 
ment, the flora and fauna of countries, 
the stability of some rulers and the 
changeability of others. 

No effort will be lacking on our part in 
providing a journal that shall make those 
charms more widely known and appre- 
ciated, and that shall strengthen the 
pleasant ties that bind stamp collectors 
together all over the world. On their side 
may we hope that our readers will, one 
and all, lose no opportunity of recom- 
mending Gzbbons Stamp Weekly to their 
fellow-collectors, and so ensure its perma- 
nent addition to our philatelic literature ? 


THE leading philatelists of the 

Foreword present day are sometimes ac- 
by Major cused of wilfully making the 
Evans hobby of stamp collecting as 
difficult as possible, of discover- 

ing or inventing all kinds of minor varieties 
on purpose to confuse and bewilder the 
less advanced collectors, and of filling the 
catalogues with unnecessary details, in 
order to keep the science of the pursuit 
in their own hands. This, of course, is 
entirely untrue, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that stamp collecting becomes more 
difficult and stamp catalogues become 
more bulky year after year. This is due 
to various causes. First, because every 
year great numbers of entirely new stamps 
are issued, which sufficiently lengthen the 
lists without any assistance from minor 
varieties. Secondly, because the stamps 
that continue in use without intentional 
change are liable to vary to some extent 
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in the different printings that take place 
as time goes on. And lastly, because 
stamps are studied more and more closely 
as stamp collecting progresses, and close 
study reveals those varieties that so 
puzzle the beginner. 

This must be so, the yarreties “are 
there, and if we study our stamps we are 
bound to find them; and if we do not 
study our stamps they will surely in time 
cease to interest us. The question is, 
and it is a question that is often con- — 
sidered by those who have the best 
interests of Philately at heart, what can 
be done to assist the beginner in his early 
difficulties and lead him on to a fuller 
knowledge of the subject? To answer 
this question in a practical way is one of 
the principal objects of this magazine, 
and it is an object with which all phil- 
atelists will fully sympathise. -To provide 
information in a suitable and attractive 
form, and to spread that information as 
widely as possible, is the object that both 
its Editor and its Publishers have in view, 
and that object I am sure they are fully 
capable of carrying out. 

One little bit-of advice I would venture 
to offer to the young collector. Do not 
treat your collecting Zoo seriously. Itisa 
fault that young people of the present 
day are apt to fall into, not only in stamp 
collecting, but in other hobbies and amuse- 
ments also. Let your stamp collecting 
be an amusement, a pastime, not a busi- 
ness. There is no better pastime, in the 
true sense of the word. I have been at 
it for some forty-four years, and I know 
of nothing that makes the time pass more 
quickly or more pleasantly than stamps. 
Make a business of it afterwards, if you 
think fit, but do not start with the idea 
that itis a money-making hobby, because, 
if you do, you will probably be disap- 
pointed. At the same time, make up 
your mind to do it well, treat your stamps 
with care and they will repay you for it, 
if not in hard cash, at least in pleasure 
and interest. 

Above all, do not imagine that those of 
us who know more about Philately than 
you do are at all inclined to despise your 
collections, or to look down upon your 
efforts to improve them. Most of us are 
not too old to remember our own first 
attempts ; none of-us are too old to learn 
on our own account, and we are all of us 
ready to help others to do likewise. 
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GOOD WISHES 


* The Monthly Journal—don't I wish 
That, too, a weekly were!” 
Stamp Fiends’ Raid. 
I 
Wish half granted! (Half our wishes 
Cannot e’en half granted be.) 
We who wished the Monthly weekly, 
Now a welcome Week/y see. 
(Note.—We hold the Season’s license 
For the puns that point our song.) 
Say! a Monthly can’t be weakly 
When a Monthly's ‘‘ going strong”! 


II 


None the less, a wish half granted 
Were a wish not wished in vain. 
Whilst the wishing-cap we’re wearing 

We would wish to wish again: 
Let us wish for our new Weekly, 

Wishing neither more nor less 
Than a life as long as useful, 

And a well-deserved success. 


III 


Let us wish when, at a bookstall, 
For a ‘‘ weekly ” we inquire, 
That we get the only Weekly 
That a ‘‘Stampist”’ could desire! 
*Mongst a world of worldly ‘‘ weeklies ” 
That ’pon which our eyes will fall 
Is the Weekly of the Stamp World. 
(Other worlds don’t count at all !) 


IV 


This, the Season for Good Wishes, 
Finds one wishing one and all 

What one’s self one would be wishing. 
(That’s an order somewhat tall !) 

May the Weekly’s friends be many, 
And its foes (if any) few ; 

With the blessing of the Old Year 
May it flourish in the New! 


W._E. IMESON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


M I not right in stating that at least 

nine out of every ten public-school 
boys have not only been seized with a de- 
sire to collect postage stamps at some 
time in their school life, but have actually 
begun to form a collection? I use the 
word ‘‘begun” advisedly, for, of the 
great number of budding Philatelists, how 
few there are who persevere with their 
hobby right through their public-school 
career, and carry it with them into the 
strenuous days of manhood! while of 
those who are engaged on the business 
of life, and who pursue their hobby 
with keenness and zest and infinite plea- 
sure in their leisure moments, how many 
look back on the days of youth, when 
they first began to collect, and see a 
yawning gulf between, when interest i 
‘“stamps’”’ became a dead, lifeless thing, 
when the album lay for months neglected 
on some dusty shelf, or when (horribile 
dictu!) that first collection passed into 
other hands and we saw it no more? Of 
course, the same remarks might be passed 
on all the numerous hobbies to which 
boys are especially prone; but I know of 


no hobby in which the liveliest interest 
displayed in one year is so often followed 
by such a dullness, such a deadness, such 
an apathy. in the very next year. The 
fact is as surprising as it is lamentable. 
Why is it? Why does interest wax and 
wane, and, in so many cases, fade away 
altogether and leave ‘‘not a stamp be- 
hind”? It is my privilege in this series 
of papers, first, to find some answers to 
these questions. And secondly, to sug- 
gest ways and means of placing the 
science of stamp collecting (for is it not 
a science nowadays as well as a hobby ?) 
on a more permanent footing in the hearts 
of young collectors. 

Believe me, there is no hobby which 
can afford you greater pleasure than this ; 
but you, for your part, must not import 
into it ideas which are absolutely opposed 
to the name of ‘‘ Hobby.” If you, in your 
youthful zeal, voyage in those strange 
seas so dear to the stamp enthusiast with 
the avowed object of making money (to 
put the matter quite bluntly), you will ex- 
cuse a like bluntness on my part when I tell 
you that you will most certainly be woe- 
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fully mistaken. In such a case, the first, 
the fundamental theory which must under- 
lie all “hobbies,” if they are to be ‘‘of joy 
to us,” will be wanting. Once let ‘‘gain”’ 
be the motive-power which drives you to 
the stamp album, then you may say fare- 
well to all your hopes of pleasure and 
profit in the highest sense of the word. 
Feverish excitement will take the place 
of healthy, rational modes of increasing 
your collection. You will become a prey to 
all kinds of disquieting fancies. You will 
end by becoming weary and disgusted. 
Possibly you will join the ranks of those 
superior beings whose lips curl with scorn 
whenever the term ‘‘stamp collecting” is 
heard, and who disfigure the columns of 
halfpenny journalism with remarks on 
their pet aversion which are as uncalled 
for as they are uncharitable and absurd. 

This, which I may call ‘* Undue Finan- 
cial Interest,” is one cause of the failing 
of desire. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I say not a word against that laud- 
able wish on the part of every collector 
to see his collection growing in value 
with the years. The experience of that 
fortunate individual who found a Mau- 
ritius *‘ Post? Oiice”?. 2d.,-blue, “oi 1847, 
in his album, and realised £1,450 on its 
sale, is one which we would ail emulate 
if we could. I hope, however, to point 
out in some future article that a collection 
which is wisely and carefully made is 
bound to increase in value, and no one 
who is willing to take advice on the 
question need despair of realising a fair 
price for his stamps should hard neces- 
sity compel him to part with them. 
Causes of Lack of Interest 

And this brings me to a second cause 
which in many cases is the canker at 
work destroying interest and preventing 
a whoile-hearted pursuit of the hobby. It 
is the existence of a feeling well expressed 
by the phrase, ‘‘Le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle.” Let me explain by taking a typical 
case. A friend of yours wants money for 
some special purpose. He has lost in- 
terest in his album. The thought strikes 
him: ‘‘Why not raise the needful by 
selling the album?” He goes to some 
small dealer, who looks through the col- 
lection, tells him that the stamps are not 
worth much to him (the dealer), offers 
some absurdly low price, and by an 
assumed air of indifference persuades 
him to sell while an opportunity offers. 


Later, when your friend has time to think 
about what he has done and realises how 
foolish he has been, he lets fall certain 
remarks which, to say the least, are dis- 
paraging to the hobby, and act like the 
proverbial wet blanket on young collec- 
tors. Now, what ought this friend to 
have done? If he must part with his 
collection, why did he not send it up to 
some well-known firm of stamp dealers ? 
They would pay a fair price for the stamps 
they needed to replenish their stock, and 
probably give him good advice as to the 
disposal of the remainder. Or he might 
have disposed of them by means of some 
stamp club or exchange in which some 
reduction on standard catalogue prices 
very speedily helps a collector to sell the 
stamps he no longer needs. 

There is yet another prime cause which 
conduces to lack of interest, and which 
I mention only to condemn in the most 
emphatic language. It is the existence 
of approval sheets, issued by unscrupu- 
lous persons who do not hesitate to 
charge exorbitant prices, with a bait of 
large discount on sales. Here we have 
a key to the distrust and discredit of the 
hobby which are current in so many of our 
public schools. Young and inexperienced 
collectors are so often swindled in this way 
that in the case of some schools the 
hobby is forbidden. Obviously the fault 
cannot be laid at the door of the hobby. 
The fault lies in the ignorance which 
foolishly submits to be imposed upon. 
And the cure is equally obvious. Let 
in the light, disseminate knowledge, and 
the unscrupulous approval sheet must 
disappear, for there will be no buyers. 
But what of the dupe? He becomes in- 
different, and discards a hobby which, 
rightiy guided and intelligently studied, 
would have been ‘‘a boon and a blessing” 
to him. 

If you have followed me carefully, you 
will readily agree that all these causes 
of the lack of interest can be summed up 
under two headings— 

(1) A want of knowledge. 

(2) A want of organisation. 

It is to meet this want that this maga- 
zine owes its origin and these articles 
their inspiration. 

My object is to put every reader of 
these pages into the way of forming a 
collection of which he will justly be proud, 
and of which he need not be ashamed 
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if he is called upon to exhibit its treasures 
before the eyes of the most exacting 
specialist. But first let me ask each one 
of you whether you, on your part, are 
willing to pay the price. No! do not 
be alarmed at the phrase. Ido not mean 
that there will be a large outlay of pocket- 
money, but there must be a certain 
amount of self-restraint. The visits to 
the tuck-shop will not be so numerous. 
And, to be quite frank, can you honestly 
show me any great advantage derived 
from those visits in the past years, except 
the doubtful one, viz. the gratification of 
a sweet tooth? When I speak of ‘‘ pay- 
ing the price,” I have in my mind certain 
qualities which you must bring to your 
hobby, and without which no hobby 
worth the name can be a success, 
Qualifications for successful Collecting 

Let me enumerate them. They are 
wisdom of choice, carefulness in dealing 
with these little adhesive treasures, a 
desire to learn their history, their manu- 
facture—in short, everything that is 
known aboutthem. This means trouble, 
not the dry drudgery which the word 
so often connotes, but loving care and 
thoughtfulness for which you will be 
amply repaid. Believe me, the greater 
the attention to details, the greater the 
joy in the end. Besides all this, the 
advantages you gain by the pursuit of 
any healthy hobby must react on your 
whole life. Are you careless, untidy, 
prone to a sort of disorderliness in your 
everyday working life? Then take up 
stamp collecting with a will. I know of no 
finer antidote for carelessness than that. 
The device of the celebrated mathema- 
tician might well be rewritten and set 
up over the portals of the Philatelic 
Temple: ‘‘ Let none but the careful enter 
here.” You know the old rhyme which 
begins: ‘‘ For the loss of a nail the shoe 
was lost.” Care would have nailed that 
shoe so that it could not have come off. 
And it is just this carefulness, this atten- 
tion to details, which is the making or 
the marring of many a man, 
Schoolboy Opportunities 

I come now to speak of the opportuni- 
ties you have of forming a collection. 
They are unrivalled. Have you ever 
noticed how many of your school chums 
receive letters from every quarter of the 
globe? They have friends living or 
travelling abroad. One is an officer in 


the Indian army, another is a consul- 
general in China, another is on service 
with the North Pacific Squadron, another 
is bishop of some Australian diocese. It 
is my privilege to see a good many 
albums belonging to public-school boys. 
One thing has repeatedly struck me as 
occurring with an almost monotonous 
regularity. Some one country is always 
represented by full sets of some particular 
issue. When the question is asked as to 
how this issue got into the collector’s 
possession, the answer invariably is, ‘‘My 
father was out there, he sent them”’; or, 
‘*A friend knew that I was collecting and 
sent them for my album.” What a privi- 
lege then is yours! No other schoolboy 
in the world has so unique an oppor- 
tunity. Make the most of it while you 
are at school, for such an opportunity will 
never occur again. If you have friends 
abroad, ask them to send you used sets of 
the stamps issued. If your chums have 
friends abroad, ask them to write for you. 
Remember that in most cases it is only 
a question of asking and having. The 
public-school boy is very dear to the heart 
of the Britisher across the sea, and, in 
the matter of postage stamps, he can be 
fairly sure of receiving a liberal supply of 
duplicates in response to his request. 

One more thought strikes me. These 
pages will doubtless be read by public- 
school girls as well as boys. Therefore let 
me here state that all my remarks apply 
equally to young collectors of both sexes. 

Now I must make an end for this 
week. In this article I have tried to re- 
move some prejudices which undoubtedly 
exist. In future papers it will be my 
special work to dive into my own ex- 
perience and fish out all that can help, 
encourage, and stimulate you in our 
supreme hobby. That experience has 
been gained during the past twenty years. 
It is an experience which began at school 
and has been continued with ever-growing 
interest and pleasure right up to the 
present time. To the despairing, the 
sceptical, and the would-be collector let 
me finish with words of encouragement 
and hope. The odd half-hours I spend 
over my album are amongst the happiest 
of my life. I look through it and see 
before me treasures gathered from all the 
corners of the earth, and of these the 
ones | value most are those that came to 
me in the earliest days of my novitiate, 
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By BOSWELL JUNIOR 


Abyssinia 

Menelik II., King of Abyssinia, was born 
at Choa in 1842. As son 
of Haeli Melicoph, King of 
Choa, he bore at first the 
name of Sahala Mariem. 
On his father’s death in 
1856, the Emperor Theo- 
doros shut him up at Gon- 


Men 


elik I. 
marry his daughter Bafana. 


Having managed to escape, he returned 
to Choa, and got himself recognised as 
king in 1866, under the name of Menelik IT. 
After the death of John II. (who had suc- 
ceeded Theodoros), who was killed by the 
Dervishes on March t1oth, 1889, he pro- 
claimed himself Emperor of Ethiopia. In 
the same year he concluded a treaty which 
placed his kingdom under an Italian pro- 
tectorate. Disputes concerning the text 
of the treaty led to hostilities which ended 
in the complete defeat of the Italians at 
Adowa in March, 1896, and the freeing 
of Abyssinia from foreign influence. 
Menelik II. has done much to promote 
civilisation amongst his people, and to 
cultivate friendly relations with foreign 
powers. He has had no son by his first 
wife, Bafana, nor by his second wife, 
Onizero Taitou, whom he married in 
1883. 


Argentine Republic 

Alvear, Carlos Maria, was born in Buenos 
about 1785, and died in 
Montevideo in 1850. He 
received a military edu- 
cation in Spain, and in 
1812 became a member 
of the Constitutional 
Assembly of the Pala- 
tine States.» He joined 
the party of Posadas ; 
was sent to command 
the besieging army at Montevideo, which 
capitulated in June, 1814; was worsted in 
a struggle with Artigas ; and in January, 
1815, succeeded Posadas as supreme 
director, but was soon deposed by a 
mutiny of the troops. He commanded 
the Argentine forces against the Brazilians 


Alvear. 


dar, and compelled him to ° 


PORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


in Uruguay, 1826; and won the indecisive 
victory of Ituzingo, February 20th, 1827. 
He was Minister to the United States in 
1823. During the dictatorship of Rosas 
he was banished. 

Alvear’s portrait appears on the 30c., 
orange, of 1873. 


Avellaneda, Nicolas, an Argentine states- 
man, journalist, and au- 
thor, was born at Tucu- 
man in 1836, died in 
1885. After the fall of 
Rosasin 1852, Avellaneda 
returned to his country, 
from which his family 
had “been exiled; “He 
managed the MWaczonal 
for several years; then he was appointed, 
in 1861, Professor of Political Economy at 
Buenos Ayres. A member of the Congress 
since 1860, he received in 1868 the port- 
folio of Justice, Religion, and Public 
Instruction. Under his administration 
education made considerable progress. 
Te was President of the Republic from 
1874 to 1880, and put down the insurrec- 
tion of Mitre, who had to submit (1875). 
Avellaneda made an expedition against 
the Indians (1875)... He was replaced by 
General Roca on October 12th, 1880. His 
portrait appears on the 10 c., brown, of 
the 1889-90 series. 


Avellaneda. 


Balcarce, Ramon, an Argentine 
general, was born at 
Buenos Ayres in 1773, 
and died at Entre Rios 
about 1833. In 1818, 
and again in 1820, he 
was tor a short time 
Governor of Buenos 
Ayres. In 1824 he was 
a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. In 
1827 he became Minister 
of War and Marine, and in December, 
1832, he was elected Governor of Buenos 
Ayres, but in November, 1833, he was 
driven out by Rosas. , 

The portrait of Balearce appears on 
the2'°c,,; violet, ot 1873 
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Balcarce. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


T is a fact within the knowledge of 
nearly everyone, whether a stamp 
collector or not, that the postage stamp 
was invented in England, and first brought 
into use in this country more than half a 
century ago. Beyond this, few except 
stamp collectors know very much, unless 
it be those who are advanced in years, 
and whose memory carries them back to 
their childhood’s days when ‘‘ Queen’s 
heads,” as the stamps were then called, 
were novelties, the 1d. stamp appearing 
first in black, and afterwards in red-brown 
and red hues for nearly forty years. 
Stamp collecting is generally supposed 
to have been begun some time in the 
fifties, when a few other countries besides 
ourselves had commenced to issue postage 
stamps, but they were then still few com- 
pared with the number that we can now 
count. In those days it was merely a 
hobby of childhood, and had not yet 
grown to be the art which it aspires to be 
to-day under the title of ‘‘ Philately.” The 
only stamps collected were off letters, 
which were to be had for the asking from 
those who received correspondence from 
abroad; all that the collector troubled 
about was that the pzcture should be a 
different one from those he already pos- 
sessed. The new boy at school, sur- 
rounded by his future playmates, having 
first of all satisfied their clamouring in- 
quiries on the score of his full Christian 
and surnames, his father’s occupation, and 
other credentials necessary to admit him 
on a footing of equality with themselves, 
was next asked, ‘‘ Do you collect foreign 
stamps?” and this being answered in the 
affirmative, he was forthwith made to 
haul out his treasures. A ‘‘swop”’ all 
round then followed, out of which trans- 
action the new. boy generally came off the 
worst. ‘‘ Foreign” stamps were the chief 
object; British stamps, if cared for at all, 
were reckoned quite inferior property. 
The ‘‘new mania,” as stamp collecting 
was called, was nevertheless thought to 
be a very good hobby for boys and girls 
by parents and guardians and other 


superior persons, because it taught them 
geography and history and other branches 
of knowledge which they might perhaps 
shun when. pursued under the guidance 
of their teachers, but the ‘‘ grown-ups ” 
never collected stamps themselves, or 
hardly ever, and even when they did they 
were so conscious of their own weakness 
of character in being carried away by such 
a childish pursuit, that whenever they 
asked or begged for stamps from their 
friends in merchants’ offices, or who had 
correspondents abroad, it was generally 
for ‘‘my son” or ‘‘my nephew,” or some 
other youthful relation, who I am afraid 
did not always have an actual existence. 
But times have changed since that primi- 
tive period, and although the young 
people collect with no less enthusiasm 
and keenness than they did then, the pur- 
suit is no longer confined to them, and 
to-day there are perhaps as many if not 
more collectors to be found in the ranks 
of those who have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, and who are no longer scoffed at 
by those outside as lacking that quality 
because they occupy their leisure in 
gathering together and studying postage 
stamps. 

The spirit of inquiry as well as the 
faculty of observation which are found to- 
day in those of all ages, and in both 
sexes, are as highly developed in the 
countless thousands of stamp collectors 
as in any other body of persons engaged 
ina common occupation. We are all so 
strenuous to-day, we want to know such 
a lot of things that we have not time to 
dig out the knowledge for ourselves, but 
must have it boiled down and served up 
in tasty dishes so that we may take it in 
with as little trouble and exertion to our- 
selves as possible. 

This now brings me to the subject which 
heads this article, for it has already been 
exhaustively treated by mors than one 
author, but these books and articles deal- 
ing with the subject are hardly accessible 
to one collector in a hundred, and even 
when they are, he will find them rather 
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dry reading, and will probably throw 
them aside. For the student they are 
works of the highest excellence, but the 
collector wants put before him only what 
is necessary for him to know, and in as 
simple a form as can be. 

Pre-Postage Stamp Days 

No description of the adhesive postage 
stamps of Great Britain, however simple 
the plan upon which those issues are set 
out, could be considered complete without 
some brief account of the circumstances 
which led up to the issue of the world’s 
first postage stamp. 

In the early part of last century, from 
the year 1805 up to the end of 1830, the 
lowest charge for the carrying of letters 
throughout the country was 4d., and that 
only for any distance from the place where 
a letter was collected (which were then 
called ‘‘ Receiving Houses”) to the place 
where it was delivered up to 15 miles; 
under 20 miles it was 5d.; and so on in- 
creasing until for a distance of under 300 
miles it was a shilling, and 1d. for each 
additional 100 miles. 

Besides these there were what we may 
call Local Posts, the principal of these 
being the ‘‘Twopenny Post,” originally 
for the cities of London and Westminster 
(afterwards extended to places not more 
than 12 miles from the General Post 
Office in the city of London), and through- 
out the country there were a large number 
of ‘‘ Penny Posts” working in large towns 
and populous districts, of which in 1835 
there were over 1,000. 

At the end of 1839 all the varying rates 
of charges for the general post were done 
away with, and a uniform rate of ad. took 
their place. When we compare the value 
of money to-day with its purchasing 
power. sixty or seventy years ago, the 
figures give but a poor idea of the costli- 
ness of letter-writing in those days. 

Agitation for reform had already begun 
when, in 1836, Sir (then Mr.) Rowland 
Hill, whose memory will be ever preserved 
as the father of cheap postage, threw all 
his zeal and enthusiasm into the crusade 
against the continuance of the antiquated 


- 


systems of the Post Office then existing, 
efforts which were destined to be crowned 
with a success and with far-reaching con- 
sequences of which he could scarcely 
have ventured to dream. In 1837 he 
published his pamphlet on fostal Re- 


Jorm: tts Importance and Practicability. 


The effect produced on all classes, especi- 
ally those engaged in commercial callings, 
was so great that a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons, and 
as a result of their labours an Act of 
Parliament was passed, establishing a 
penny postage rate throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

This enormous reduction in the charges 
hitherto in force for the collecting, carry- 
ing, and delivery of letters was not the 
only reform brought in. In order to se- 
cure its full benefits it now became com- 
pulsory that all charges should be -pre- 
paid. Up to that time prepayment had 
been optional, and as a matter of practice 
the payment was usually left to the per- 
son to whom the letter was addressed. 
Habituated as are nearly all of us—ex- 
cept quite old people—to putting a stamp 
on our letters as a matter of course, and 
the indignation with which we occasion- 
ally, or I should say very rarely, have to 
greet a postman on our doorstep, who 
tells us that there is ‘‘2d. to pay,” we 
cannot realise the inconvenience and per- 
sonal annoyance, to say nothing of the 
hindrance to communicating with our 
friends and clients, which were involved 
in the methods then in vogue, and the arti- 
fices which were employed to avoid pay- 
ment. No one was bound to take in a 
letter addressed to him if he refused to 
pay for it, but he was allowed to inspect 
the oudszde, and could then hand it back 
to the postman if he chose. All sorts of 
apparently meaningless strokes on the 
outside would convey the writer’s mean- 
ing. The address on the letter could be 
varied in all sorts of ways, such as John 
Smith, Esq.;'J. Smith, sq.5 ins). 
Smith; Mr. John Smith, etc.; the inter- 
pretation of each style being perfectly 
well known to the artful Mr. Smith, | 


To be continued. 
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STAMP COLLECTING AS A PASTIME 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


ANY people are at a loss to under- 

stand the fascination that surrounds 
the pursuit of stamp collecting. They are 
surprised at the clannishness of stamp 
collectors, and their lifelong devotion to 
their hobby. They are thunderstruck at 
the enormous prices paid for rare stamps, 
and at the fortunes that are spent and 
made in stamp collecting. 

The following chapters will afford a 
peep behind the scenes, and explain how 
it is that, after nearly half a century of 
existence, stamp collecting has never been 
more popular than it is to-day. 

And perchance many a tired worker in 
search of a hobby may be persuaded that 
of all the relaxations that are open to him 
none is more attractive or more satisfying 
than stamp collecting. 

Its literature is more abundant than 
that devoted to any other hobby. Its 
votaries are to be found in every city and 
town of the civilised world. Governments 
and statesmen recognise, unsolicited, the 
claims of stamp collecting—the power, 
the influence, and the wealth that it com- 
mands. From a mere schoolboy pastime 
it has steadily developed into an engross- 
ing hobby for the leisured and the busy 
of all classes and all ranks of life, from 
the monarch on his throne to the errand 
boy in the merchant’s office. 

In the competition of modern life it is 
recognised that those who must work 
must also play. The physician assures 
us that the man who allows himself no 
relaxation, no recreation, loses his energy, 
and ages earlier than the man who judi- 
ciously alternates work and play. 

As stamp collecting may be indulged 
in by all ages, and at all seasons, it is 
becoming more and more the favourite 
indoor relaxation with brain-workers, It 
may be taken up or laid down at any 
time, and at any stage. Its cost may be 
limited to shillings or pounds, and it may 
be made a pleasant pursuit or an en- 
grossing study, or it may even be diverted 
into money-making purposes. 

So absorbing is the hobby that in stamp 
circles there is a saying, ‘‘ Once a stamp 
collector, always a stamp collector.” 
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I. As a Pastime 

As a nation we have been wedded to 
our pastimes from the first page of our 
history to the last chapter thereof. Nor 
may all the Kiplings nor all the Puritans 
change this phase of our national charac- 
ter. And ’tis to be hoped that we may 
ever alternate work and play, from the 
cradle to the grave, and so conserve 
through the ages the virility of our race. 

Our pastimes and our recreations are 
the safety-valves of our people. They 
are the recuperators of our energies, the 
preservers of our cheerfulness, the anti- 
dotes to Pharisaical boredom. 

Of all our pastimes there are few that 
can vie with Stamp Collecting. For nearly 
half a century it has maintained unbroken 
its hold as one of the most popular of all 
forms of relaxation, and its popularity 
extends to all classes and all countries. 

But this very devotion of stamp col- 
lectors to their hobby has puzzled and 
excited the uninitiated. The ordinary 
individual, especially the man who has 
no soul for a hobby of any kind, regards 
it as a passing fancy, a harmless craze, a 
fashion that must have its day and dis- 
appear, sooner or later. But the passing 
fancy has endured for nearly half a cen- 
tury, the harmless craze still serves its 
useful purpose, and the fashion has 
acquired such a permanence as. to con- 
vince most people that it has come to 
stay. 

Of all pastimes, and of all the forms of 
recreation, not one can claim more life- 
long devotees than this same stamp 
collecting. And where is another pas- 
time with such international ramifications? 
In every civilised country, in every city, 
and in every town of any importance, 
the wide world over, thoughtful men and 
women are to be found formed into soci- 
able groups, or societies, quietly and 
pleasantly enjoying themselves in the 
harmless and enduring pursuit of stamp 
collecting. 

There must be some reason for this 
popularity, this devotion of all classes 
to a pursuit, this unbroken record of 
progress.. It cannot be satisfactorily 
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accounted for as a passing fancy or 
fashion. It has too long stood the test 
of years to be so easily explained away. 
Fancies and fashions come and go, but 
stamp collecting flourishes from decade 
to decade. Princes and peers, merchants 
and members of Parliament, solicitors 
and barristers, schoolboys and octogena- 
rians, all follow this postal Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, 


** Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins,” 


all bent upon the pursuit of this pleasure- 
yielding hobby. 

Why is it? 
nation ? 

To the unprejudiced inquirer the reply 
is simple. To the leisured man it affords 
a stimulating occupation, with a spice of 
competition; to the busy professional 
man it yields the delight of a recreative 
change; to the studious, an inexhaustible 


Whence comes the fasci- 


scope for profitable research ; to the old, 
the sociability of a pursuit popular with 
old and young alike; to the young, a 
hobby prolific of novelty, and one, more- 
over, that harmonises with school studies 
in historical and geographical directions ; 
to the money-maker, an opening for 
occasional speculation; and to all, a 
satisfying combination of a safe invest- 
ment and a pleasure-yielding study. 

Old postage stamps—bits of paper, 
as they are contemptuously called by 
some people — may have no _ intrinsic 
value, but they are, nevertheless, rich in 
memories of history and of art; they 
link the past with the present; they mark 
the march of empires and the federation 
of states, the rise and fall of dynasties, 
and the peaceful extension of postal com- 
munication between the peoples of the 
world; and, some day in the distant 
future, they may celebrate even yet more | 
important victories of peace. 


A YOUNG COLLECEGRS 
EXHIBITION IN LONDON 


"THE young stamp collector is likely to 
be very much to the fore this season. 
In addition to a new weekly paper all to 
himself, he (and she also, for there are 
many girls who pride themselves on their 
stamp albums) is to have an exhibition. 

This event is to take place early next 
month in Exeter Hall, Strand, a few 
doors from the offices of the publishers 
of this journal. 

The exhibition is to be given under the 
auspices of the Junior Philatelic Society, 
an institution which is, we believe, the 
only established society for young col- 
lectors and beginners, and of which 
particulars are given elsewhere. The 
whole scheme of the exhibition has been 
arranged to meet the convenience of the 
young collector and to instruct and enter- 
tain. 

The large hall on the ground floor of 
the great Y.M.C.A. building in the Strand 
will be set out with tables for display of 


the stamps, and cosy corners with settees 
will be designed to make the visitors 
comfortable. Two days, Friday and 
Saturday, February 3rd and 4th, have 
been fixed for the event, so that school, 
home-lessons, or business will not be in 
any way interfered with by a visit or two 
(or even more) to the exhibition. 

The hall, as every Londoner knows, is 
within easy reach of all parts of the 
Metropolis, and no more convenient spot 
could have been chosen. 

Each day there will be music by an 
orchestra and a short concert. In the 
evening there will be a brief fifty-minute 
lantern lecture by the President, Mr. Fred. 
J. Melville, the subjects being ‘ Postage 
Stamps with Stories,” illustrated with 
beautiful slides of rare and curious 
specimens, and ‘‘His Majesty’s Mails,” in 
which Mr. Melville describes, with many 
humorous anecdotes, the work of the 
Post Office. Free seats for the concerts. 
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and the lectures will be provided in the 
balcony. 

All round the 
hall will be a 
pleasant pro- 
menade and 
stamp bazaar, 
with stalls for 
the use of the 
stamp trade. 
A buffet and a 
dining -room 
adjoin the ex- 
hibition, and 
visitors from 
the country will 
be advised by 
the Hon. Sec- 
retary as_ to 
board and resi- 
dence, hotel ac- 
commodation. 
etc. A _ usefil 
selection otf 
philatelic books 
will be open to 
visitors for re- 
ference. In 


II 


fact, every convenience for visitors has 
been carefully planned out. 


The admis- 
sion to the ex- 
hibition will be 
by ticket, which 
can be obtained 
FREE from the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. 
H. F. Johnson, 
rigirivon: Rds, 
Clapham, who 
will. aaiso=be 
happy to send 
full programme 
and other prin- 
ted matter on 
teeerpt! ofa 
stamp for re- 
ply. 

We print 
here a view of 
the entrance to 
Exeter Hall, 
and also a plan 
of the exhibi- 
tion. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


London Philatelic Society’s New Home 

The Philatelic Society of London has 
moved to a new home. This time it has 
settled down in the new thoroughfare 
known as Southampton Row, in a very 
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handsome new building erected by the 
Baptist Society as its headquarters. The 
room engaged for the Society’s meeting's 
is a very fine one, with the advantage of 
still larger rooms available for special 
ineetings. And it is just possible that 
one of the great halls in the building 
may be found to be large enough for 
holding the proposed International Phila- 
telic Exhibition. 
Its Old Homes 

In the last twenty-three years the pre- 
mier society has had only two homes. 
In 1881 it moved to the Salisbury Hotel, 
then in 1892 it moved into commodious 
rooms of its own in Effingham House, 
Acundel. Street, otrand, “WYeW, sl nose 
new rooms were thrown open to mem- 
bers all day in the hope that they would 
be.used as philatelic reading-rooms. But 
the quasi-club idea did not take on, and 
has at last been abandoned in favour of 
a small permanent office and a specially 
engaged room for the fortnightly meetings. 


Proposed International Exhibition in London 
A word as to the proposed International 
Philatelic Exhibition to be held sometime 
this year. The first public suggestion 
was madeatthe London Philatelic Society’s 
recent Annual Dinner, and I imagine the 
chairman would hardly have mentioned the 
matter unless he had already sounded the 
members of the council. Ergo, it may 
be taken as all but settled that at least 
an effort will be made to hold another 


gigantic philatelic exhibition in London 
at the end of this or the beginning of 
next year. 


Mr. Castle returns to his Old Love 

Mr. M. P. Castle is one of our most 
enthusiastic and shrewdest collectors. He 
is the author of the saying, ‘‘Once a 
stamp collector always a stamp collector,”’ 
and no one has been more faithful to the 
hobby than he, and certainly no one has 
done more to lift stamp collecting into 
the regions of a scientific study than he. 
He is a devoted collector of Sydney views. 
They have always been his first favourites, 
and when he sold his magnificent unused 
collection of Australians, with its grand 
range of Sydney views, we all wondered 
what would become of him; but he now 


declares that he has returned to his old 
love, aged though she be. Once more 
he has got together a splendid lot of 
Sydney views, those much-prized first 
issues of New South Wales. 


Glass Albums i 

An ingenious American collector has 
devised a new method for preserving 
stamp collections. This new method 
consists of pieces of glass fastened to- 
gether with just enough space between 
to insert a postage stamp. These glass 
mounts are made in various sizes to. 
accommodate the various shapes and sizes 
of stamps. As I. admit, 4€ is° a most 
ingenious method, but just fancy what 
it means to mount each stamp in its 
separate glass mount. The Great Moguls, 
as Mr. Dorning Beckton dubs the great 
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specialists, would have to employ large 
waggons to convey their collections to 
Philatelic Society mectings on Display 
nights. 
One Country on the Road 

Imagine the Earl of Crawford carting 
his forty volumes of United States stamps 


down to the London Philatelic Society, 
each stamp mounted in its separate glass 
case, and each sheet, block, and pair 
similarly encased. 


Birmingham Philatelic Society 

The Birmingham Philatelic Society 
seems to be forging ahead. It can now 
boast of a membership of 320, of a fine 
philatelic library, and of a rapidly grow- 
ing permanent postage-stamp collection of 
its own, already comprising 12,064 speci- 
mens. At a recent meeting it voted 
another 4,20 for further additions to this 
collection, and, recognising the value of 
the property thus being vested in the 
membership, it has been decided that 
after October, 1905, new members shall 
pay an entrance fee of 5s. 


Trustees for Society Property 

If philatelic societies are going to 
amass valuable libraries and postage- 
stamp collections, the question must arise 
some day of appointing responsible trus- 
tees, in whom the property of the society 
shall be vested, on well-defined conditions, 
in the event of the life of the society 
being determined. The premier society 
can look back on some thirty-five years 
of strenuous life, but provincial societies 
have been comparatively short-lived. 


Unprofitable Swopping 


Here’s a good stamp story from the 
Christmas number of Zhe Caplain :— 


Some boys are a bit sharper than they need be in 
their own interests. Some boys dearly love a bargain 
in stamps. It is a failing that 
runs through all grades of 
stamp collectors, from the 
boy to the specialist. 

One day a sharp-looking 
lad entered a stamp dealer’s 


shop in New York, and 
asked for some United States 
stamps. 


‘‘There you are, my lad,” 
said the dealer, as he placed 
a book of stamps on the 
counter in front of him. 
‘*Pick what you want.” The 
boy made his selection, paid 
his money, and left the shop. 

In a few minutes he was 
back. 

‘‘See here, Mister, this stamp has got a corner 
Offs 

‘Has it, my lad?” said the dealer, taking the stamp 
and examining it, and adding, ‘*‘ Very well, there’s the 
book. Pick another.” 

The boy selected another and more perfect copy, 
but when he got outside the door he turned round 
and, with a broad grin, shouted, ‘‘ Done ye, Mister. 
That old torn stamp was out of my collection, and 
now I’ve swopped it for a nice clean one.” 

The stamp dealer, still holding that stamp, looked 
after the boy with a quiet smile. The stamp was 
slightly torn at one corner. Nevertheless, it was a 
very saleable specimen of a great rarity, known as 
the 15 cents United States of 1869, with inverted 
centre, and was worth from £15 to £20. 
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Niue Correspondence 

Mr. Castle has been doing some statis- 
tical work inthe London 
Philatelist in reference 
to the New Zealand 
stamps overprinted for 
use in the island of 
Niue. On the state- 
ment that the total 
sale of Niue postage 
stamps during 1902 
and 1903 amounted to 
about £800 face, and 
taking the small popu- 
lation into account, he 
arrives at the conclu- 
sion that each inhabit- 
ant must have written 
over twelve thousand letters during the 
past two years. 
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NEW ISSUES 


Cape of Good Hope.—The King’s head set of this 
colony has been completed by the issue of the 2d. 
value. It is an interesting series, for every value has 
its own separate design, as will be seen from our illus- 
trations. 
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Wink. Anchor. Perf. 
id., green, 3d., rose-red. 
id., rose. 4d., olive-green. 
2d., brown. 6d., mauve. 


23d., ultramarine. Is., ochre. 
5S., orange-brown. 


Ceylon.—The 4 c., 6 c., and 12 c of the King’s 
head type have been issued with the multiple CA 
watermark. 

Wutk. Multiple CA. Perf 
4 cents, orange; value ultramarine, 
65, - ‘Carmine. 
T2 4, Sage-green; value rosine. 
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Cyprus.—We have received the 1, 2, and 45 piastres 
with the new multiple watermark. Up to date the 
values issued with the new watermark are as follows :— 


Wimk. MultipleC A. Perf. 


4 piastre, green; name and value in carmine. 
30 paras, Mauve Ma a green. 
I piastre,carmine  ,, of ultramarine. 
2 .,  ultramarine,, a purp'e. 
6 »» Slate $4 33 green. 
0: <i,,.- brown 3 i carmine, 
18 » black Ns a brown, 
45 5, purple fe Me ultramarine, 


Denmark.—For the first time in its history as a 
stamp-issuing state this country has used a surcharge. 
The 8 Gre has been overprinted in black with the 
peculiar figure ‘‘4” as illustrated, and the 24 Gre has 
been surcharged in black with figures ‘‘15”’ on each 
side over the figures ‘‘24”’ as illustrated, 


15 15 
@RE 


@RE 


4 re, in black on 8 Gre, carmine and slate, 
15/35 * 24 ,, brown, 


Great Britain.—The halfpenny stamp has made 
its appearance in the new shade, pale yellow-green. 
It is quite distinct from the dark blue-green which it 


supersedes, Wink. Crown. Perf. 
2d., pale yellow-green. 


Hong Kong.—We have received the following 
values of the King’s head type with the multiple 
watermark, with the design as before, 


Wimk. Multiple CA. Perf. 

2¢., grey-green. 

4 ¢., purple on red paper. 

5¢., grey-green; medallion grey-green. 
20 c., chestnut ne slate. 
30 c., black is green. 
50 c., magenta ¥5 yh 
$x, lilac and sage-green. 
$2, grey-b!ack and scarlet. 


Johore.—We have received a new series for this 
philatelically active state of the Malay Peninsula. The 
reason for the new series seems to be the presentation 
of the portrait of the new Sultan. The design is un- 
changed except for the new head. The quatrefoil 
watermark is also retained. The roc. has the value 
labels in white, the other cents values are of the 3 cents 
type illustrated, and the dollar values of the type of 
the 2 dollars illustrated. 


One 
eves 


Wmk. Quatreforl. . Per. 


zc., lilac and green. 25, c., lilacand green. 


2c. a orange. SOuGe i red. 

BNC) be black. $x, dull green and mauve. 

4°C: na carmine. $2 ie carmine, 

BCs me sage-green, $3 i. blue. 

8c. is blue. $4 ae deep brown. 
roc. A black. 5 5 yellow. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Parisian Letter 
PARIS, 20th November, 1904. 


‘GIBBONS STAMP WEEKLY” has done me the 
honour of appointing me its French correspondent. 
I hope that my notes will be received favourably by 
its readers, who may be assured that I shall endeavour 
to make them as interesting as I can. 

The eminent editor of the Monthly Journal, Major 
Edward B. Evans, said lately that stamps issued really 
for postal service are very different from those created 
because there are collectors. Our French colonies, or 
the foreign post offices, are, alas! an evident proof of 
this. 

One knows that the French offices in China are of 
two kinds: the first, dependent upon the Govern- 
ment of Indo-China, are Canton, Hoi-Hao, Mongtze, 
Pack-hoi, Tchong-king, and Yunnansen; there are 
also Amoy, Lang-tcheou, and Kouang-tcheou-houen, 
which do not possess special stamps. The special 
stamps for the first six have recently been suppressed 
and replaced by the stamps of Indo-China, allegorical 
figure, of the Grasset type, surcharged for their use 
“CHINE,” and with the value in Chinese characters. 
There are three varieties: the first, with ‘‘Chine” 
under the Chinese characters, was the first printed, 
which was soon corrected; this will be the rarest. 
The second and the third have the word ‘‘Chine” 
above the characters; but in the one the letters are 
thinner, especially the ‘‘C” of ‘‘Chine,” and the sur- 
charge is smaller by %4 mm. These two varieties exist 
in the sheets, and are to be found se tenant as a pair, 
_ horizontal or vertical. 

The other French post offices—Peking, Tien-tsin, 
Shanghai, and Tche-foo—are dependent upon the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of the 
Posts at the same time. They employ exclusively 
stamps like the current French stamps with ‘‘ Chine” 
in a label. As the postal franchise enjoyed by right 
by the French army of occupation was suppressed 
brusquely last year without warning, the lack of Un- 
paid Letter stamps compelled the Collectors of Taxes 
to surcharge the ordinary stamps ‘‘A Percevoir.” 
Naturally there flowed in demands for these stamps, 
and the operation having seemed good to the Collector 
at Tien-tsin, he kept it up on his own account, and 
still surcharges stamps as orders come in! Unfor- 
tunately this overprinting is done by means of a fine 
copper stamp, very well engraved and with regular 
letters; while the first overprints were made by a 
rubber stamp, and this, as may be understood, did 
not give the same result. 

The Société Francaise de Timbrologie exposed last 
June the bogus character of the stamps of Diego- 
Suarez surcharged in 1894 for Ste. Marie de Mada- 
gascar. No one has ever seen these stamps, and no 
catalogue mentions them. They are ‘‘bogus.” The 
surcharge is made up of the ordinary round oblitera- 
ting stamp ‘‘Ste. Marie de Madagascar,” from which 
the central portion containing the date of departure 
has been removed. Only one dealer sells them. On 
his own avowal he paid gs. 4d., their face value, for 
them, and being a philanthropist he offers them at 
only £25. The profit is very, very small! He is 
prosecuting the Société de Timbrologie on account of 
the article, and he claims only 41,000 damages. The 
trial began eight days ago, and ought to be before 
the court on February 17th next. I may be allowed 
to hope that none of the readers of Gibbons Stamp 
Weekly have paid £25 for these labels. 

The Paris market, after having been overwhelmed 
by forged Colombian stamps, is inundated just now 
by forged Honduras-Tegucigalpa (Gibbons’ Nos. 11 
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to 30) and by forged Venezuela (Departments of Zulia, 
Campano, Maturin, Guyana). The Honduras have 
been pointed out from several quarters, and notably 
by the London Philatelic Society. The Venezuela are 
of more recent date. They come from an enormous 
lot offered at first here by a ‘‘ Venezuelan gentleman.”’ 
The stamps were accompanied by the plates which 
had been used to make them. These forgeries -are 
lithographs. They are not nearly so fine as the origi- 
nals. The perforation and the shades are different. 
The Guyana (Gibbons’ No. 272) is purple-red instead of 
being orange-red. The dimensions are also different. 
This is very evident in the large Guyana (Gibbons’ 
Type 42), which are larger by 2 mm. than the origi- 
nals. Then the original has in the frame nine flowers 
from top to bottom, while the forgeries have ten 
flowers. 

The whole lot has been bought by a London firm, 
and the same Parisian dealers who had refused these, 
thinking probably that they were the better for having 
crossed the Straits of Dover, hastened to buy some of 
them from the English dealer. It is useless to dwell» 
upon their state of mind at present. Their final 
doubts were dissipated on learning that the ‘‘ Vene- 
zuelan gentleman” was no other than the illustrious 
D'Oliveira, alias Dumonteuil, known locally by his 


previous exploits. ALFRED MONTADER. 


From Frankfurt-on-Main 
FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, November, 1904. 


We are preparing at Frankfurt-on-Main to give a 
warm welcome to Gibbons Stamp Weekly, and there 
will be no lack of interested persons in the old finan- 
cial metropolis of Germany. 

In offering toa Frankfurt lady of distinction the place 
of honour in my chit-chat, I am fulfilling not only an 
act of gallantry, which is quite natural, but I am 
serving, above all, the interests of Philately in general. 

The example given by this eminent lady philatelist, 
Madame Dr. Herxheimer, xée Livingstone, is so in- 
spiriting that I cannot resist the desire of saying a 
few words about it. With the energy and the munifi- 
cence proper to the country which gave her birth 
(America), Madame Herxheimer has got together in a 
splendid collection the postal issues, very nearly com- 
plete, of all the countries in the world, beginning 
with the year 1890. 

From a statistical point of view the figures obtained 
are in themselves very well worth recording. Twelve 
thousand specimens! This figure can be taken as 
being approximately the number of the different 
stamps issued during the last fourteen years. For 
if on the one hand there may be some stamps to be 
added, on the other hand there would have to be 
deducted a certain number for pairs, blocks, and full 
sheets. From a mercantile aspect, these 12,000 pieces 
represent a sum of about £3,000, that is, an average 
of 5s. a piece. This is interesting, seeing that the 
collection is made up exclusively of new stamps, with 
but very few exceptions. No less than seventeen 
large volumes are required to accommodate these 
philatelic treasures, and I must say that I have seen 
few collections of which the distribution and the 
arrangement of the stamps have satisfied me so com- 
pletely from every point of view. 

Madame Herxheimer has herself made her collec- 
tion from the first to the last stamp. The work of 
classifying and of putting the stamps into the album 
was entrusted to one of the first philatelists of Germany, 
Mr. P. Kohl. 
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Here is a list of the seventeen volumes and of their 
centents :— 


Vols. 1 to 4. Europe and German Colonies. 
s3) -eand..6, French Colonies. 
NGL ar English Colonies in America. 
ir Wes Af 5 Africa. 
99-9 D> ” ” Asia. 
Ser hres . 6 Australia. 
ny. Other countries of Asia, Africa, and 


) 
Australia. 

America, North and South. 

Spanish Colonies. 

Portuguese Colonies. 


Vols, 2, 13; 14. 
Viol ors. 
Vols. 16 and 17. 


As being particularly remarkable I may mention first 
the English and French Colonies. These are numerous 
and choice, and they contain some stamps of very high 
rank, to which I was, I avow it with all modesty, intro- 
duced for the first time in my life. 

In the French Colonies one whole page, a page of 
honour, is occupied by the series of the genuine Mada- 
gascar, the good and beautiful Majunga representing 
alone a little fortune. 

The Provisional Zanzibars and others are at their 
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posts (no pun is meant). By way of curiosity, there is 
a complete set in whole sheets of the surcharges ,of 
Guadeloupe, 1903.. The German Colonies and German 
Levant are naturally fully complete, Tsingtau, Futchau, 
Tien-tsin, etc., being included. 

Of the English and American Colonies one can say 
that they are all simply admirable. Great Britain shows 
us the extremely rare ‘‘ Officials,” including the Board 
of Education, Board of Trade, etc., ina condition which 
compels me to say that they are and will remain ‘‘ for- 
bidden fruit” to the ordinary mortal. 

Of very great interest are the sets of perforations of 
Austria, for they are so varied and so complicated. 
Quite a special ‘‘well done” for this interesting part of 
the collection, because it gives it, together with so many 
other rare varieties, the true philatelic stamp, and helps 
to win for their intelligent owner, in addition to two 
gold medals gained by it at Milhouse in 1903 and at 
Berlin in 1904, the rare diploma of the veritable col- 
lector. Madame Herxheimer has assured me that up 
to the present no philatelist has made a complete 
review of her seventeen albums; and I believe her 


willingly, for the task is gigantic. 4 ReiwHEIMER 


THE STAMP MARKET 


By AN ODD LOT 


if is surprising, out of the hundreds, or I should say 
thousands of philatelists there are in England, how 
few have ever been to a stamp auction. Many have 
never even heard of such sales, and few have any 
idea of the number of rare stamps which change 
hands at high prices nearly every night of the week 
in London. 

To realise the importance of stamp collecting from 
a financial point of view, one must visit the sale rooms, 
where collectors, dealers, and commission agents are 
all on the alert, looking for bargains, which, by-the- 
by, are few and far between, although of course, 
occasionally, they do crop up. 

In spite of the general depression of trade and the 
scarcity of money, prices have been high at the 
auctions, and the vendors, on the whole, have had 
very good reason to be satisfied. Many of the collec- 
tions sold lately must have shown a fair profit as 
interest on the original outlay. 

At Plumridge’s sale, on November 23rd, some of 
the buyers completely ‘‘lost their heads,” and bid 
most recklessly, with the result that prices were 
ridiculously high, several of the mixed lots being 
‘knocked down” at full catalogue value. At Glen- 
dining’s sale during the same week stamps were 
equally dear, and on the following Tuesday prices 
were very high at Puttick and Simpson’s rooms, a 
téte-béche pair of the 20 c. French 1849-50 selling 
for three guineas, and many of the other lots fetched 
considerably over half catalogue. 

Judging from auction prices, stamps are evidently 
booming, and philatelists who buy judiciously need 
have no fear that they are throwing their money away. 

Those who have doubts as to the profits of stamp 
collecting, should attend one or two of the London 
auctions and note a few prices for themselves. 

Take, for example, Lot 267 in Messrs. Plumridge 
and Co.’s sale of November 2nd—Northern Nigeria, 
1900, mint pair of the 2s. 6d. These were fixed in 
Gibbons 1903 Catalogue at 3s. 3d. each, but the pair 
at auction realise gos., an interest of over 400 per 
cent. per annum. Surely a profit like this is good 


enough to satisfy the most avaricious speculator! 
What gold mine can pay better dividends? or what 
investment a better interest ? 

Some readers will argue that the above is an ex- 
ceptional instance ; but the Northern Nigerian stamps 
are by no means the only ones that have risen, and are 
still rising, in value. 

Apart from being the most interesting and fascina- 
ting hobby, stamp collecting can be made a profitable 
and safe investment by those who like to combine 
business with pleasure. 

The past two seasons have been notable for the 
extent to which the war issues of South Africa filled 
page after page in nearly every auction catalogue. 
But there is a marked falling off already this season in | 
V.R.I. lots. 

The changes which are being effected from the old 
single CA to the new multiple CA in the watermarks 
of British colonial stamps are likely to lead to con- 
siderable scarcity in some values of recently issued 
stamps, and the awkward part of it is the fact that no 
collector or dealer can even guess what is likely to be 
scarce. It is only when a stamp comes with the new 
watermark that we know that the single CA is obso- 
lete. Then there is ascramble for the obsolete water- 
mark. If there is enough to go round, all is well; 
but if there is a shortage, up go prices. 

The new catalogues will probably tell the tale, and 
reveal the extent to which the new multiple CA has 
disturbed prices of recent series of stamps. 

What rarities the missionary type-printed stamps of 
Uganda promise to be! At a recent Ventom, Bull, 
and Cooper auction an unused copy of the 45 cowries, 
violet, fetched £10 5s., and at one of Plumridge’s 
sales an unused strip of ten, showing all the values of 
the 1895 series—5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, and 100 
cowries—ran up to £39. It is said that these prices are 
a saddening revelation to one of our leading collectors, 
who had the offer of numbers of these stamps from a 
lady collector who wanted to do a little exchanging 
with him. She priced the best of her type-written 
Ugandas at 4s. each for exchange purposes. 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


London Philatelic Socicty 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

Hon. Sec.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.45, 
Annual Subscription; Town, £2 2s.; Country, £17 1s. 


WE are indebted to Mr. C. J. Phillips for the follow- 
ing report of the Premier Society’s Annual Dinner. 


The Annual Dinner of the Philatelic Society of 
London was held at the Imperial Restaurant, Regent 
Street, W., on Thursday, October 13th. The attend- 
ance of members and their friends was considerably 
larger than last year, and amongst those present were 
the following: The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford 
(in the chair), Messrs. M. P. Castle, Geo. Churcher, 
C. J. Daun, C. E. MacNaughtan, E. J. Nankivell, 
C. N. Biggs, W. Pimm, T. Maycock, T. W. Hall, 
T. Wickham Jones, H. Quare, C. J. Tyas, W. T. 
Wilson, Frank Wilson, Martell Gray, Sidebotham, 
A. H. Stamford, Schwabacher, R. Frentzel, F. W. 
Deane, W. H. Peckitt, J. Frood, H. R. Oldfield, C. J. 
Phillips, R. Ehrenbach, Captain G. H. Napier, R. 
Meyer, F. Reichenheim, H. L. Calman, W. D. Beckton, 
F. W. Fulcher, R. B. Yardley, S. J. Anderson, and 
many other visitors whose names I could not obtain. 

Lord Crawford, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ His 
Majesty the King,” said that it needed no words 
from him to propose such a toast to any body of 
gentlemen meeting together in England. He was 
very much struck with the words used by Sir William 
Broadbent on the previous day, who in the course of 
a speech in French most aptly termed His Majesty 
the lightning conductor of Europe, this being un- 
doubtedly correct in reference to his ability to draw 
away danger in reference to European politics. 

In proposing the health of ‘‘ The Queen,” his lord- 
ship said that as we love His Majesty, so we love and 
revere the Queen, she being his Consort and better 
half, 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of ‘‘H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, President of the Society, H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, and the other members of the 
Royal Family,” referred to the fact that the Society 
had the honour of having as its President the gentle- 
man who stood nearest to the throne, and continued: 
“‘There have been many Societies that have enjoyed 
royal protection, but I believe I am right in stating 
that in no other Society has the Royal President gone 
to a meeting, taken the chair, and read a paper at a 
meeting ; and this paper was not one that could be 
put together with a gum-pot and a pair of scissors, but 
was full of solid information which could not have 
been obtained by anyone except His Royal Highness. 
Not only was the paper replete with details of the 
issues of the present reign, but also with full par- 
ticulars of the Official stamps, and I say again that 
by this our Royal President has shown not only that 
he is a good philatelist, but that he is worthy of being 
President of our Society. I raise my glass high to 
the health and prosperity in this world of H.R.H, the 
Prince of Wales.” 

During a pleasant interlude of about half an hour 
Mr. Walter Graham, of Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook’s, 
introduced his very effective living marionettes. ‘A 
Chinese Soldier marching out to War,” ‘‘ The Pirate 
King,” ‘‘The Lass of Killiecrankie,” ‘‘ Dick Turpin,” 
were much appreciated. 

Mr. Fulcher then proposed ‘‘The Chairman (the 
Vice-President of the Society).” He said: ‘‘I rise to 
give you the very jolly good health of our Chairman. 
I have not had the pleasure of knowing many of our 
former Chairmen, but they have been many and 
excellent. We have never had a Chairman like his 
lordship who now occupies this position, and who is 
such a zealous and earnest student of Philately that, 
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although he has only been collecting for some five 
years, there are few his equal in philatelic knowledge 
and acumen. He has practically founded a new school 
of Philately amongst us—that based on historical 
grounds and on the study of proofs and essays as 
well as the stamps themselves. The study of such 
collections as his lordship’s English or United States 
must command the respect of any person who ex- 
amines them, and as long as we have such a Chairman 
we have no need to fear decay.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Fulcher said he would alter the motto of Lord Craw- 
ford’s famous old school (Eton) to ‘‘ Floreat Philatelia,”’ 
coupled with the name of their Chairman. 

The toast was drunk with full musical honours. 

Mr. J. Frood then favoured us with some interest- 
ing musical sketches, amongst others, ‘Sinners and 
Talkers,” Caricature of the Mikado, Imitation of a 
Gramophone, ‘‘ Dainty Dimples for Dainty Darlings.’ 

Lord Crawford, in responding to the toast of his 
health, said: ‘‘I am always at my worst when talking 
about myself, and I have been greatly sold this even- 
ing, as I thought I had to propose the toast of ‘The 
Society and its Officers,’ and I was prepared to give 
you forty minutes on this subject, but must now hand 
my notes over to Mr. Castle. Referring to what 
Mr. Fulcher has said about me, I can only say that it 
gives me great pleasure to aid the Society at any time. 
Passing in review the events of the year, I have already 
referred to the paper contributed by our President, 
and I next mention the handbook by Dr. Diena on 
the Stamps of Sicily, which can only be compared 
with his work on Modena. I have read it through 
twice, and dipped into it in parts a third time, and I 
congratulate him upon his power of bringing his 
knowledge so clearly before his readers. I consider 
that by his translation of this work Major Evans has 
done a marvellous feat—it is really a treasury of trans- 
mutation from one gold into a newer gold. A work 
on the Stumps of the Philippines has appeared in the 
United States. I have not yet reached the Philippines 
—the only ones I know are ‘ Philopena,’ but these I 
leave to Mr. Castle, as he knows more about them 
than I do. Another work, which I only received 
yesterday, is that on the College Stamps of Great 
Britain, by the Rev. Hayman Cummings. The new 
French Official Catalogue is remarkably well done. 
Some sixty gentlemen have collaborated in producing 
this, and although in a first edition that has been 
rushed through the press there must be many errors, 
no doubt they will be corrected in a future edition. 
I hear that shortly a journal and a catalogue will 
appear for the rising philatelist—something a shade 
better than the boy lists—which will give the neces- 
sary information without confusing him; and therefore 
the younger generation is being looked after, which 
I consider right and proper. As to other works in 
preparation, I may refer to Part III. of Africa. This 
cannot be rushed; there are not many people able to 
do this class of work, and those few have only time 
to make a reference list of the stamps. But there is 
much more to do than this—such as plating certain 
stamps and other details, which add so much to the 
pleasure and the science of Philately. The first of 
the new works on the Australian Colonies will be 
somewhat delayed by a great find of early documents 
recently made by Mr. Basset Hull, which will make it 
necessary to recast part of the work already done. 
The handbook on India, by Mr. Hausburg, shortly to 
be published by the Philatelic Society of India, will 
be most complete and interesting. The last thing to 
which I wish to refer is the recent and excellent 
Exhibition in Berlin. I much regret that I was not 
able to attend, but the success of that exhibition leads 
me to think that we ought to have one ourselves: the 
spread of Philately amply repays the labour involved, 
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and we must consider whether something cannot be 
done within the next twelve months or so. J am sure 
that we should have such a response from the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere that it would make many of us 
sit up. In conclusion, I thank you very sincerely for 
the manner in which you have drunk my health.” 

Mr. M. P. Castle proposed ‘‘The Society and its 
Officers.” He said: ‘‘It often happens that when one 
has a clear sky one is plunged into the middle of 
trouble. The Chairman in his speech has taken the 
philatelic bread out of my mouth.” (Lord Crawford: 
‘*You have my notes!” Laughter.) ‘‘I must allude 
to the death during the past year of Sir Daniel Cooper, 
the first President of the Society. He and Judge 
Philbrick were the first to elevate the pursuit into a 
science. Sir D. Cooper was a very ardent and keen 
collector, and we must be gratified to know that he 
attained great honour and great age, and died in the 
respect of all men. In the post of President we have 
suffered in no respect, but in the rank and file men 
drop out, and it is absolutely necessary for the younger 
members to step in and take up the positions formerly 
occupied by the earlier collectors; and it rests with 
these to take up and push the Society. It is really 
difficult to keep the publications going, as the ques- 
tion of illustrations is one of great difficulty. In 
Oceania we sought to include in the plates blocks and 
strips to prove the position of each stamp on a sheet ; 
now we know the types, and we are seeking to use 
stamps as free from obliteration as possible. When 
the works on Australia do appear they will satisfy the 
most captious critic. As long as I live I hope to find 
the Society prosperous, and with all my heart and 
soul I wish health and prosperity to the Society and 
its officers.” Mr. Franz Reichenheim, as a member 
of the Council, responded, and thanked the company 
for the way in which they had received the toast. 

Mr. T. Wickham Jones proposed the last toast, that 
of ‘‘The Visitors,” and said, ‘‘What’s a dinner with- 
out visitors? I know many of my friends who don’t 
know anything about stamps think we are cranks; 
but whether or not, I hope that at all our dinners we 
shall have many visitors, and in giving this toast I 
couple with it the name of my lifelong friend, Mr. 
Henry Tait Moore.” Mr. Moore having responded, 
the proceedings terminated. 


Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society 
President : Capt. Courthope, J.P. 
Secretary: F. Wicks, The Lodge, Tudeley, Tonbridge. 
Meetings : Members’ Houses. Monthly: afternoons. 
Annual Subscription: 5s. 

The November meeting was held by kind invitation 
of the Misses Nix at 33, Ferndale Park, on Wednesday, 
goth November, 1904. 

Mr. Vernon Roberts presiding over an attendance 
composed of the following: Misses Nix, Mrs. B. H. 
Collins, the Rev. Dr. Highwood, Mr. E. J. Nankivell, 
Mr. C. F. Harriss, Mr. C. H. Scott, and the honorary 
secretary (Mr. Frederick Wicks). 

Six new members were elected, including Mr. C. 
H. Scott (Hildenborough), Mr. Philip A. Robson, 
A.R.LB.A. (East Grinstead), Mr. A. Brownscombe, 
M.A. (Maidstone), Mr. F. C. Baker (Rolvenden), and 
Mr. T. Geo. Arnold (Woolwich). 

The Rev. Dr. Highwood, D.C.L., read a most in- 
teresting paper on British Guiana. Mr. Nankivell 
proposed and the Secretary seconded a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Misses Nix, and a similar compliment to 
the chairman, proposed by Mr. Harriss, and seconded 
by Miss Nix, brought the meeting to a close. 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville, 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, S,W. 
Meetings: 67, South Lambeth Rd., 8.W. Bi-monthly : Saturdays. 
Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


At a meeting of the Society, held at the Wheatsheat 
Institute, 67, South Lambeth Road, on Saturday, No- 


vember 5th, the following new members were elected: 
Messrs. W. Batty-Mapplebeck and W. T. Roycroft. 

Mr. B. W. H. Poole gave an interesting paper and 
display on the stamps of Corea. Mr. Heginbottom’s 
fine collection of Barbados was next displayed, and 
notes on the country and its stamps were read. 
The meeting concluded with a display of members’ 
albums, and portions of the collections of Messrs. 
A. H. L. Giles and E. A. Leigh were shown. Votes of 
thanks were passed to the following gentlemen for their 
various contributions to the evening’s programme: 
Messrs. B. W. H. Poole, E. Heginbottom, A. H. L. 
Giles, and E. A. Leigh. Donations to the Exhibition 
Fund are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged 
by the Hon. Sec. 


British Guiana Philatelic Society 


THE first annual meeting of the Society was held in 
the Town Hall [Georgetown ?] and took the form of a 
conversazione, at which there was, in addition to 
members, a number of invited guests. 

The Hon. B. Howell Jones exhibited a small but 
rare collection, Canon Josa his collections of Persian 
and a few French colonies, Mr. W. A. Abraham dis- 
played stamps of the South African Republics, Mr. 
L. M. Hill what are known as pigeon-carrier stamps, 
while Mr. E. A. V. Abraham showed the whole of his 
valuable collection, and the Museum authorities the 
collection in their possession. A musical programme 
was contributed by various ladies and gentlemen, and 
short addresses, appropriate to the occasion, delivered 
by the Hon. B. H. Jones and Mr. E. A. V. Abraham. 

The report of the Honorary Secretary (Mr. A. D. 
Ferguson) stated that the progress and success of the 
Society had been gratifying. Of the origin of the 
Society it was explained that early in May last year 
the Hon. B. Howell Jones, Canon Josa, and the Secre- 
tary met and discussed the preliminaries connected 
with the formation of a Stamp Exchange Club on the 
lines of the Barbados Society. Nine gentlemen ex- 
pressed their desire to form the Society, viz. the Hon. 
B. H. Jones, Canon Josa, and Messrs. E. A. V. 
Abraham, W. A. Abraham, G. Hughes, George Allan, 
H. von Zeigesar, A. D. Ferguson, and John Williams, 
who were duly enrolied as members, and on 27th May 
the Society was incorporated. The first packet was 
started on 16th June, and with the exception of De- 
cember, 1903, packets were circulated every month, 
in some instances being divided into two or three 
sections. Originally started with the object of being 
an Exchange Club only, it was afterwards decided to 
hold monthly meetings, when members would ex- 
hibit their collections or novelties, read papers, and 
generally discuss all matters of philatelic interest. 
Twelve meetings were held during the period ending 
30th June, and there were several exhibitions of 
collections. One paper was read during the year by 
Mr. E. A. Abraham, on ‘‘Early Days of Stamp 
Collecting in British Guiana.” The paper was very 
interesting, and regret was expressed that other 
members had not followed Mr. Abraham’s example. 
The Society has steadily increased in membership 
until now, when it numbers thirty-one members, 
which may, for this colony, be considered a large 
society. : 


Philatelic Society of Johannesburg 
THE above Society held a meeting on Tuesday, Sep- 


tember 6th, when there were present thirteen members 


and five visitors. 

On the question of hiring a room for the Society 
the Chairman proposed that they have a room in the 
Masonic Temple, which would be very suitable for 
holding the meetings. The Society would also be 
able to keep their library there. 

Mr. W. E. Fairbridge was elected a member, 

The second quarterly auction then took place, Mr. 
M. P. Vallentine officiating as auctioneer. 
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A meeting of the above Society was held on Tues- 
day, October 4th. Mr. M. Neuburger (President) 
occupied the chair, and there were present twenty-one 

“members and seven visitors. The Chairman referred 
to the encouraging state of the Society’s finances, 
which amounted to £39 4s. 6d. Mr. A. J. Cohen 
presented the Society with a copy of a French official 
catalogue. The exhibition of stamps of the German 
Empire and States, Zululand, and Swaziland was de- 
clared open. Mr. Ansell exhibited some fine sheets 
of Swazilands, including errors, and Mr. W. P. Cohen 
some Zululands. Mr. C. R. Schuler gave an excellent 
display of German Empire, Zululands, and Swazilands, 
_ including a pair of twopenny and error without ‘‘ D.” 

* A small auction then took place, which resulted in a 

“small sum being realised on behalf of the Society. 


The Collectors’ Club, New York 


THE r1oth meeting of the Board of Governors was 
held on Monday, September 12th. Present: Messrs. 
Andreini, Dewing, Rich, Scott, and Perrin. The 
Treasurer’s report, showing a cash balance in bank of 
$816.66, was read and approved. 

‘The 111th meeting of the Board of Governors was 
held on Monday, October 1oth, when the resignation 
of Mr. Wm. Herrick, the Club’s first President, was 
accepted with regret. 

The 112th meeting was held on October 12th, 
-with Mr. J. W. Scott in the chair. Mr. J. M. Andrieni 
was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. P. F. 
Bruner, Vice-President. Mr. W. W. Dewing was 
chosen as Treasurer, and Mr. Albert Perrin as Secre- 
tary. Various committees were appointed. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Club, held on the 
same day, the reports of the various committees for 
the past year were read and accepted, and the cus- 
tomary votes of thanks were made. Three new 
Governors of the Club, Messrs. W. W. Dewing, B. 
von Hodenburg, and Albert Perrin, were elected. 
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Sydney Philatelic Club 


THE Annual Meeting of the Sydney Philatelic Club 
was held at Pirie Chambers, Adelaide, on June 29th, 
Mr. A. F. Basset Hull presiding. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year took 
place as follows: President, Mr. A. F. Bassett Hull; 
Vice-President, Mr. A. H. Pettifer; Treasurer, Mr. 
J. J. “Witney; Librarian, Mr. C. A. Gilles; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Smyth; Committee, Messrs. 
Hambly, Harpur, W. A. Hull, Ridley, Smith, Van 
Weenen, and Waddington. 

The President returned thanks for his re-election, 
and in his address referred to the satisfactory progress 
made by the Club during the past year, and hoped 
that the members would continue their efforts in the 
cause of philately. The other officers also thanked 
the members for their.confidence. 

No nominations having been received for the 
position of Exchange Superintendent, Mr. F. Hagen 
was re-elected at a committee meeting held the same 
evening, he having previously explained that he 
would only accept same provided no other member 
was willing to take it. 


Philatelic Society of Victoria 

THE ordinary General Meeting of the above Society 
was held on September 8th, at Equitable Buildings, 
at 8 p.m. 

The President, Mr. W. T. Littlewood, occupied the 
chair, and there were twelve members and the Secre- 
tary present. 

A recommendation of the Committee to remove the 
place of meeting to 128, Russell Street was discussed, 
and it was proposed, seconded, and carried unani- 
mously that the meetings in future be held at that 
place, so that the official address of the Society is now 
128, Russell Street, where members may inspect the 
library whenever they choose, as the rooms will be 
open from 1oa.m. until 5.30 p.m., excepting Saturdays, 
on which day the place wil! be closed at 12 o’clock. 


DIARY 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1905 


3. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 
4-45 p.m. 
Leeds Philatelic Society: Display—West Indians, by E. 
Heginbottom. 
4. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 
_ Sheffield Philatelic Society : Sale and Exchange. 
5. Birmingham Philatelic Society : Lantern Display, Mr. J. A. 
Margoschis. 


North of England Philatelic Society: General Collection, 
Dr. Abraham. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull and Cooper, Temple Hotel, Arundel 
Street, London. 5 p.m. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 
6. Manchester Philatelic Society : Display—Any one country 
(limited to twelve stamps by each member). 
Auction: Ventom, Bull and Cooper, Temple Hotel, Arundel 
Street, London. 5 p.m. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
7. Junior Philatelic Society: Displays—Uruguay, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, and Nevis; also Paper—Cook Islands, by 
H. F. Johnson. 
g. Liverpool Philatelic Society : Paper—1904, W. C. Taylor. 
to. Auction; Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 
Bradford Philatelic Society: Paper and Display—Sey- 
chelles, by A. J. Foulger. 
11, International Philatelic Union: Fiscal Display, W. Schwa- 
bacher. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m, 
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13. London Philatelic Society: Display—India, by L. R. 
Hausburg. 
Manchester Philatelic Society : Discussion—France, opened 
by W. Grunewald. 
17. Herts Philatelic Society: Display—Sicily, by Wickham 


Jones. 
Leeds Philatelic Society : Display—Russia and Finland. 
18, Enterprise Philatelic Society(London): Paper and Display 
—Argentine, by A. C. Constantinides. 
Sheffield Philatelic Society : Annual Dinner. 
1g. Auction: Ventom, Bulland Cooper, Temple Hotel, Arundel 
Street, London. 5 p.m. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 
20. Manchester Philatelic Society: Paper—What we see in 
Stamps, by G. B. Duerst. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull and Cooper, Temple Hotel, Arundel 
Street, London. 5 p.m. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 
21. Junior Philatelic Society (London): Fiscal Notes, by W. 
Schwabacher. Debate—Should fisca'ly-used high values 
be included in a Postage Stamp Collection? 
23. Liverpool Philatelic Society: Lantern Display of Forgeries. 
24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 


London. 4.30 p.m. 
25. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. ' 


27. London Philatelic Society : Display by Mr. Mann. 
Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion—New Bruns- 
wick, opened by J. H. Abbot. 
28. Junior Philatelic Society (London): Second visit to the 
Tapling Collection, British Museum. 
31. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


COMPETITION No. 1 All replies must be addressed to 
Dae . STANLEY GIBBONS, Ltp., 
Give Six Reasons 391, STRAND, LonpDoNn, W.C., 


for Collecting Stamps and envelopes should be marked in left lower 
cornér, G; SW. Nona 

A separate competition for collectors residing 
out of Europe will be announced in due course- 


THE replies will be tabulated as votes, which will 
decide the order in which the reasons given shall 
stand in importance. . 

A competitor may send in as many sets of ne 
answers as he likes, but each set must be accom- 


panied with a coupon, as below, fastened to the A FRE E GI FT 


replies. 
The competitors will thus be their own judges. TO OUR READERS 
Prizes will be awarded in three classes :— TWICE A MONTH 


1otN imit. 
Class cas dgoae WE have decided—in order to make Gzbbons 


DBE AGE EES RUG i: Stamp Weekly more widely known—to give away 


Tee eB eta: Chay to our subscribers twenty-four genuine postage 
stamps each year, at the rate of two stamps 

PRIZES. : per month. This gratis stamp will sometimes 
CISASS {FT be in the first two numbers in a month, some- 


times in the second and fourth number, and 
sometimes in the last two, so if you wish for 
these stamps be sure and buy each number. 
CLASS If Order them regularly from your nearest stationer 


ist. A 1,000 packet of stamps, all different. or newsagent. 
2nd. Century Album, best edition. 


CLASS III. SPECIAL NOTICE — 


ist. A 1,500 packet of stamps, all different. 
2nd. A 1,000 ” ” ” 


2 oe 
ol]. |— 
| a 


Ist. A500 packet of stamps, all different. 1 
Qnd. A250, i . ; Zid. for 1d. 
All entries for competition No. 1 must be re- With next number (No. 2) we shall present an 


ceived by January 10, 1905, and the result will «wnused British Colonial Postage stamp of the 
be announced in the number published at the end actual face value of 24d., thus giving 23d. for the 
of January. One Penny this number costs. 


PLBLPBLPQLPL OOOO 
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Coupon No. 1. 7 JANUARY, 1905 


Name and full 
COUNTESS. ip ee Cpe eee ae Sinha a sine tv tesaiclninnis Se Bo okies ea ee eee re alee 


(Please write distinctly, 
and say if Mrs., 
Miss, or Mr.) 


A SO oe wee wow oe wo sw OS ww 5 oe td 6 a oe oS ow ote Sm ee wm ecw ce ae eae ee ale eg al ed 


ew eee ee ee ee te ee sete nee se ee woes ele) eh == = =a 


Printed by W. BrENDon & Son, Plymouth, for the Proprietors, SranLEY Gispons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. . 
7 January, 1905. ne Aires 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


(Continued from page 8.) 
Abolition of Franking 


NOTHER important reform intro- 
duced by the Act of Parliament 
was the abolition of the privilege of 
‘‘franking’”’ hitherto enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of both of the Houses of Parliament 
since the reign of Charles II. Each letter 
had to bear the name of the post town, 
the day and date in full, and the address in 
the handwriting of the member, as well 
as his signature, which was usually placed 
in the left lower corner, where there was 
mevacant space. The letter had to be 
posted at. the place and on the date 
named, and the member could not frank 
more than fifteen letters in one day. 
When these requirements were fulfilled 
the letter was carried free. But even so, 
a member’s friends (and if he were a 
member of the House of Commons, his 
constituents as well) always kept him 
employed up to the limit of his privilege. 
The trial which had been made of the 
uniform 4d. rate above mentioned at the 
end of 1839 had proved so far satis- 
factory that it was decided to introduce 
the new id. rate without further delay, 
and accordingly the new Act of Parlia- 
ment was brought into force on the roth 
January, 1840. ; 

As soon as the Statute received the 
royal assent, steps were immediately taken 
to give practical effect to its requirements. 
The Treasury issued a notice inviting the 
public to send in proposals and sugges- 
tions, and by the middle of October more 
than 2,600 suggestions, designs, and 


sketches had been received. After taking 
two months to wade through this mass of 
papers, it was found that none of them 
fitted the requirements which had been 
laid down. 

Rowland Hiil’s Proposals 

Previous to the invitation which had 
been issued to the public, Sir Rowland 
Hill had himself made certain suggestions, 
and it was now decided by the authorities 
to inquire whether these could be put into 
practical shape. 

The proposals of Sir Rowland Hill for 
what we may call, for want of a better 
term, Postal Stationery, took the forms 
of :— 

(1) Stamped covers on half-sheets of 

paper. 

(2) Stamped envelopes. 

(3) Adhesive labels. 

The two first form a class by them- 
selves. With these I will deal before 
coming to the third class, which we now- 
adays call postage stamps. 


Postal Stationery in 1839 

Before doing so, however, we will 
briefly consider the forms of stationery 
which were in use at that time—1839. 
Envelopes were ever used for letters as 
we use them to-day, and the reason for 
this was that the rates of postage were 
so framed that no one would incur the 
extra expense. A ‘‘single rate” only 
applied to one sheet of paper under 1 oz. 
in weight. If the letter consisted of two 
sheets ‘‘double rate” had to be paid, 
and if three sheets a ‘‘treble rate.” A 
letter weighing 1 oz. and over was charged 
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a fourfold rate, and an additional rate for 
every } oz. over 1 oz. There were, there- 
fore, two reasons why envelopes were not 
used—increasing the weight and increasing 
the number of separate pieces of paper. 
As an example of these charges it is in- 
teresting to compare the rate of a 4 oz. 
letter to Edinburgh (not the most remote 
place from London), which to-day can be 
sent for 1d., with the charge which then 
had to be paid. The single-rate charge 
for over 300 miles and under 400 was 
then 1s. rd., but to Edinburgh there was 
an extra charge of $d. because the letter 
was conveyed by a vehicle which went on 
more than two wheels! The single rate 
was, therefore, 1s. 14d. Now by the 
above rate a letter just under 4 oz. was 
charged sixteen times the single rate, so 
that the cost of postage which is now 1d. 
was then no less than 18s. ! 

At this period all letters were written 
on single sheets of paper foided so as to 
make four pages; the size of the pages 
was usually somewhat larger than that 
which the stationer sells to-day as ‘‘letter- 
paper”’ in distinction from the smaller 
size known as ‘‘note-paper.” The letter 
was written on the first three pages, the 
fourth being left for the address and outer 
parts when folded. The folding was made 
vertically, that is to say, the sides were 
folded over to meet down the middle ; the 
paper was then folded again into three 
horizontally, one end being turned inside 
the other and fastened with wafers or 
sealing-wax, the former for choice, as 
the latter was likely to make the missive 
over weight. The middle portion of the 
fourth page now became the front of the 
letter, on which the address was written. 
It was this part of the sheet which it was 
suggested should be stamped ; the letter 
being written on page 3 only, pages 1 
and 2 dispensed with, it became a ‘“‘ half- 
sheet” of paper. 

Mulready Envelopes 

In the open competition for which the 
Treasury had invited designs, a drawing 
was submitted by William Mulready, r.a., 
to occupy the front of the letter as above 
described. 

It is not my purpose to give at length 
the history of those interesting pieces of 
paper (or documents we may almost call 
them), the ‘‘ Mulready” ‘‘covers” and 
‘“envelopes.” Suffice it to say here that 
the design was adapted to both forms, to 


the ‘‘half-sheet” above described iand 
also to envelopes, the design in the latter 
case being placed diagonally ima diamond- 
shaped frame, so that a triangle was left 
on each side of the rectangular picture. 
When these triangles were foided back, 
the points came together, where they 
fastened with wafers, making the com- 
pleted envelope. Thus the two ideas of — 
‘‘stamped covers”? and ‘‘stamped en- 
velopes’”’ were both carried out with the 
same design. 

It will be seen that the words ‘‘stamped 
envelopes’ bore quite a different meaning 
from that we now attach to them, for 
what we now mean is an envelope with 
an embossed stamp in the upper corner, 
a combination not then in existence or 
even contemplated. 

In 1840 the envelope as we now know 
it had only an extremely limited use, prob- 
ably confined to a few letters delivered 
by hand, and to cards of invitation and 
similar purposes. The invention boasts, 
however, quite a respectable antiquity, 
and is of French origin. It is mentioned 
by the celebrated novelist and dramatist 
Le Sage, and a specimen is known bear- 
ing the date 1696. Their general and 
now universal use dates from the in- 
vention of what is known as the ‘ Hill 
and De La Rue” machine for cutting 
and folding envelopes, which was patented 
in 1845, as we may see from the fact that 
in 1841 about half the missives handled 
by the Post Office were in envelopes, 
whereas in 1850 the number had risen to 
go per cent. of the whole. 

The ‘‘ Mulreadys ” were issued to the 
public on the 6th May, 1840, and at once 
became the butt of everyone, and drew 
upon themselves the ridicule of every 
class of the community. Only six days 
after we find Sir Rowland Hill making 
the following entry in his diary :—‘‘I fear 
we shall be obliged to substitute some 
other stamp for that designed by Mul- 
ready, which is abused and ridiculed on 
all sides. In departing so widely from 
the established ‘lion and unicorn’ non- 
sense I fear that we have run counter 
to settled opinions and prejudices some- 
what hastily. I now think it would have 
been wiser to have followed established 
custom in all the details of the measure 
where practicable.” 

On the appearance of the envelopes 
with embossed stamps in January, 1841, 
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their use was entirely abandoned. The 
Post Office had had an enormous quantity 
manufactured, which it was decided should 
be destroyed, as it was wholly unsaleable. 
So great was the bulk that special stoves 
had to be made in order that complete 
combustion might be effected. 
(3) Adhesive labels. 
The comic tragedy of the brief career 
of the Mulready covers and envelopes is 
_ a curious example of how those who we 
think are the wisest in such matters may 
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go astray in their estimate of the tastes 
and requirements of the public. Before 
their issue the authorities firmly believed 
that this method of prepaying postage 
would be preferred to all others, although 
they foresaw that there would be some 
instances (owing to the limited size) in 
which letters and packets could not be 
compressed within such a small compass. 
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To meet these cases it was proposed to 
issue ‘‘ adhesive labels,” as they quaintly 
expressed it. I think if you entered a 
post office to-day and asked the young 
lady behind the counter for an ‘‘ adhesive 
label”? she would be rather taken aback, 
and you would have to pause for her 
reply. 

At the end of 1839 Sir Rowland Hill 
wrote to Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and 
Petch, who were well-known as high-class 
engravers and steel-plate printers, to in- 
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quire if they “were willing and able to 
undertake the manufacture of these labels. 
The firm accepted the proposals to print 
postage stamps, and continued to do so 
until the end of 1879, when their pro- 
cesses of reproduction were entirely super- 
seded by those now in use, and which 
will be dealt with in their proper place. 


(To be continued.) 
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PORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


By BOSWELL JUNIOR 


Argentine Republic (continued) 


Belgrano, Manuel, an Argentine General, 
born at Buenos Ayres 
June 3rd, 1770, and died 
inere | tine. 20th, 31820, 
Joining the movement of 
independence in 1810, he 
was sent with a small 
army to free Paraguay, 
but was unsuccessful. In 
1812 he led an army 
against Upper Peru (now 
Bolivia), defeating the Spaniards at Tucu- 
man in 1812 and at Salta in 1813, and 
advanced to Potosi, but was defeated at 
Vilcapujio and Ayouma in 1813, and was 
soon after superseded by San Martin. 
He was restored to his command in 1815, 
but illness _prevented him from taking 
part in the subsequent movements. 

Belgrano’s -portrait appears on the 
16 c., green, of the 1877-8 series, and 
agaimion the 10 c., 12/c.,s16.c:, 24°C, And 
50 c. of 18901. 


Belgrano. 


Celman, Miguel Juarez. 
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When you turn 
the biographical 
yo dictionaries for par- 
ticulars of this gentle- 
man, under-** Celman,” 
you ..2dre.. referred <6 
“Juarez,” where <2he 
— appears as. Miguel 
ge ese Juarez Celman, Juarez 
mrernnrars Celman being presum- 

Celman. ably a double-barrelled 
name. And after you have hunted him 
up under the various initials there is 
precious little to satisfy one. We learn 
that he was born at Cordoba on the 
29th September, 1844; that he was an 
Argentine politician of the Liberal party ; 
that he became President on October 
12th, 1886, but was forced to resign on 
August 6th, 1890, by a revolution brought 
on by the financial panic of that year. 
And thus endeth the lesson—in Enelish— 
on Miguel Juarez Celman. His portrait 
appears on the 3c., green, of the 1888—go 
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series, and again on the same value, but 
in a different design, in the 1889-90 
series. 


Brown, W. I have hunted high and 
ae low for the pedigree and 
“ana nels a biography of this Argen- 
di. tine celebrity with the 


very English name. I 
have searched the shelves 
of the British Museum, 
and worried the courteous 
officials of the Reading- 
room till they have wished 
Boswell Junior were under - 
the turf with the other 

great Boswell. But not a line can | 
find about his alleged existence. In my 
despair I wrote to my friend W. Brown, 
the popular stamp dealer of Salisbury, 
asking him if at any hushed-up period of 
his career he had guided the destinies of 
the Argentine Republic. But even this 
forlorn hope has failed me, for there is no 
reply to my appeal. Still, W. Brown’s 
portrait appears on the 20 pesos, green, 
of 1891. 


W. Brown. 


Derqui, Santiago. This Argentine politi- 
Clan was born at Cor- 
doba about 1810, and 
died at Corrientes about 
1863. He was a leader 
of the Unitario party, 
and was banished by 
Rosas in 1846. After 
the fall of Rosas he was 
a member of the Con- 
stitutional Congress of the provinces of 
Santa Fé (1853), and soon after Minister 
under Urquiza, and succeeded that leader 
as President of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion in 1860. The war with Buenos Ayres 
ended in the defeat of the forces of the 
Confederation at Pavon on September 17th, 
1861, and Derqui fled to Corrientes, where — 
he lived in retirement until his death. 

His portrait appears on the 2 c., purple, 
of 1889-90. 


Derqui. 
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STAMP COLLECTING AS A PASTIME 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


II. The Charm of Stamp Collecting 


IS Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, in a letter to a correspondent, 
referring to stamp collecting, wrote: ‘‘ It 
is one of the greatest pleasures of my 
life’? ; and the testimony of the Prince of 
Wales is the testimony of thousands who 
have taken up this engrossing hobby. 

The pursuit of a hobby is very often a 
question of expense. Many interesting 
lines of collecting are practically closed 
to all but the wealthy. But stamp collect- 
ing is open to all, for the expenditure may 
in its case be limited at the will of the 
collector to shillings or pounds. Indeed, 
the adaptability of this hobby is one of 
its chiefest charms. The rich collector 
may make his choice amongst the most 
expensive countries, whilst the man of 
moderate means will wisely confine him- 
self to equally interesting countries whose 
stamps have not gone beyond the reach 
of the man who does not wish to make 
his hobby an expensive one. The school- 
boy may get together a very respectable 
little collection by the judicious expendi- 
ture of small savings from his pocket 
money, and the millionaire will find ample 
scope for his surplus wealth in the fine 
range of varieties that gem the issues 
of many of the oldest stamp-issuing 
countries, and which only the fortunate 
few can hope to possess. 

In all there are over three hundred 
countries from which to make a selection. 
In the early days collectors took all 
countries, but as country after country 
followed the lead of England in issuing 
adhesive stamps for the prepayment of 
postage, and as series followed series of 
new designs in each country, the task 
of covering the whole ground became 
more and more hopeless, and collector 
after collector began first to restrict his 
lines to continents, and then to groups or 
countriés, till now only the wealthy and 
leisured few attempt to make a collection 
of the world’s postal issues. 

This necessary restriction of collecting 
to groups and individual countries has led 
to specialism. The specialist concentrates 
his attention upon the issues of a group 
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or country, and he prosecutes the study 
of the stamps of his chosen country 
with all the thoroughness of the modern 
specialist. He unearths from forgotten 
State documents and dusty files of official 
gazettes the official announcements 
authorising each issue. He _ inquires 
into questions surrounding the choice of 
designs, the why and wherefore of the 
chosen design, the name of the engraver, 
the materials and processes used in the 
production of the plates, the size of 
the plates, and the varying qualities of 
the paper and ink used for printing the 
stamps—in fact, nothing that can com- 
plete the history of an issue, from its 
inception to its use by the public, escapes 
his attention. He constitutes himself, in 
truth, the historian of postal issues. The 
scope for interesting study thus opened 
up is almost boundless. It includes in- 
quiries into questions of heraldry in 
designs, of currency in the denominations 
used, of methods of engraving dies, of 
the transference of the die to plates, of 
printing from steel plates and from litho- 
graphic stones, of the progress of those 
arts in various countries, of the manu- 
facture, the variety, and the quality of 
the paper used—from the excellent hand- 
made papers of early days to the com- 
monest printing papers of the present 
day—of postal revenues and postal de- 
velopments, of the crude postal issues of 
earliest times, and the exquisite machine 
engraving of many current issues. 

He who fails to see any justification for 
money spent and time given up to the 
collecting of postage stamps will scarcely 
deny that these lines of study, which by 
no means exhaust the list, can scarcely 
fail to be both fascinating and profitable, 
even when regarded from a purely educa- 
tional standpoint. It is true it may be 
contended that all collectors do not go 
thus deeply into stamp collecting as a 
study ; nevertheless the tendency sets so 
strongly in the direction of combining 
study with the pleasure of collecting, that 
the man who nowadays neglects to study 
his stamps is apt to fall markedly behind 
in the competition that is ever stimulating 
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the stamp collector to his pleasant and 
friendly rivalry with his fellows. 

Then, again, an ever-increasing supply 
of new issues from one or other of the 
many groups of stamp-issuing countries 
periodically revives the interest of the 
flagging collector, and binds him afresh to 
the hobby of his choice. Old, seasoned 
collectors, whose interest once set never 
flags from youth to age, relegate new 
issues to a back seat. They find more 
than enough to engage their lifelong 
devotion in the grand old issues of the 
early settlements. But the collector of 
modern issues who cannot afford to 
indulge in the great rarities, finds new 
issues a source of perpetual enjoyment. 
They follow one another month after 
month, and infuse into the collector’s life 
the irresistible charm of novelty, and 
every now and again an emergency issue 
comes as a surprise. There is a scramble 
for possession, and a spice of speculation 
in the possibility, never absent from a 
makeshift and emergency issue, that the 
copies may be scarce, and may some day 
ripen into rarity. 

III. Its Permanence 

Ever since the collection of postage 
stamps was first started it has been 
sneered at as a passing craze, and it has 
been going to die a natural death for the 
past forty years. But it is not dead yet. 
Indeed, it is very much more alive than 
it has ever been. Still the sneerers sneer 
on, and the false prophets continue to 
prophesy its certain end. 

To the unsympathetic, the ignoramus, 
the lethargic, the brainless, everything 
that savours of enthusiasm is a craze. 
The politician who throws himself heart 
and soul into a political contest is ‘‘ off 
his head,” is seized with a craze. The 
philanthropist who builds and endows 
hospitals and churches is ‘‘a crank,” fol- 
lowing a merecraze. The earnest student 
of social problems is ‘‘ off the track,” on 
a craze. The man who seeks relaxation 
by any change of employment is certain 
to be classed by some idiot as one who 
goes off on a craze. You cannot, in fact, 
step off the beaten track tramped by the 
common herd without exciting some re- 
mark, some sneer, perchance, at your 
singularity. 


The most ignorant are the most positive 
that stamp collecting is only a passing 
fancy of which its votaries will tire, 
sooner or later ; and yet for the last forty 
years, with a brief exception, due to an 
abnormal depression in trade, it has al- 
ways been on the increase. Indeed, it 
has never in all those years been more 
popular with the cultured classes than 
it is to-day. The Philatelic Society of 
London has an unbroken record of regular 
meetings of its members extending over 
a quarter of a century. The literature 
devoted to stamp collecting is more abun- 
dant than that of any other hobby. Its 
votaries are to be found in every city and 
town of the habitable globe. | 

‘‘ All very fine,” say our bogey men, 
our prophets of impending evil; ‘‘ but 
blue china has gone to the wall, auto- 
graphs are losing caste, old books and 
first editions are on the downgrade, pipes 
are relegated to the lumber-room, metal- 
lurgical cabinets are coated with dust, 
and even walking-sticks survive only at 
Sandringham!” Just so. We are all— 
Governments, people, and weather—going 
to the bad as fast as we can go, accord- 
ing to the croakers, the wiseacres, and 
the self-appointed prophets. Neverthe- 
less, stamp collecting has survived the 
sneers and the evil prophecies of forty 
years, and so far as human foresight can 
penetrate the future, it seems likely to 
survive for many a generation yet. 

And why not? In the busy, conten- 
tious bustle of the competition of the 
day, the brain, strained too often to its 
utmost tension, demands the relaxation of 
some absorbing, pleasure-yielding hobby. 
Those who have tried it attest the fact 
that few things more completely wean the 
attention, for the time being, from the 
vexations and worries of the day than the 
collection and arrangement of postage 
stamps. In fact, stamp collecting has an 
ever-recurring freshness all its own, a 
scope for research that is never likely to 
be exhausted, a literature varied and 
abundant, and a close and interesting 
relation to the history and progress of 
nations and peoples that insensibly widens 
the trend of human sympathies and human 
knowledge. , 


(To be continued.) 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


My Portrait—by request 

Since the appearance of No. 1 of Gzbbons 
Stamp Weekly | have several times been 
asked for my 
portrait,; and 
one young 
spark has the 
cheek to sug- 
gest that a fel- 
lowwith sucha 
peculiar name 
may have an 
equally pecu- 
liar phiz. Well, 
I did not have 
much to say in 
the choice of 
my name, and 
as to my phiz, I fear it has many wrinkles. 
I am conceited enough, however, to chal- 
lenge comparison with the guy on the 
cover of No. 1, labelled ‘* Editor.”’ 


The coming Exhibition in London 


From all I can hear, the idea of having 
a big International Philatelic Exhibition 
in London is taking root. Of course the 
ay or nay rests with the members of the 
Philatelic Society of London, and it can- 
not be denied that those who shouldered 
the drudgery of the arrangement of the 
last London Exhibition had enough of 
exhibition work to serve them a lifetime, 
especially the Hon. Sec., Mr. Tilleard. 
And the question will be where to find 
an equally enthusiastic and business-like 
man for the helnf. However, we may 
expect a decision shortly. Once decided 
on, the premier society may be relied on 
to make it a great success. 


The Great Moguls 


Of course, something will have to be 
done to secure the co-operation of the 
' Great Moguls, as the great specialists 
are called. A philatelic exhibition without 
their exhibits would be shorn of its glory. 
At the same time they cannot be allowed 
to sweep the floor of all the medals, as 
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they have been doing for some years. 
Some folks complain that they don’t see 
what is to prevent their doing so. If 
they show the best stamps they are en- 
titled to the medals. Hence, none but 
the Great Moguls are likely to have any 
inducement to exhibit. Not so, the matter 
can be easily arranged, and should have 
been arranged years ago. 


A Champion Class for Great Moguls 

Let the promoters of philatelic exhi- 
bitions learn by the management of other 
great shows. If I show a fine dog and 
carry off the highest prizes, my dog soon 
gets transferred to the champion class. 
In the same way a Great Mogul’s exhibit 


160 
Sronze Medals, 


in a given group, once having won a gold 
medal at a first-class exhibition, should 
be restricted henceforth to competing 
with other gold medallists in that group. 
This would raise the status of the exhi- 
bition and leave room for others to come 
on, and we should be saved from the 
monotony of never seeing any collections 
but Mr. So-and-so’s. 
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Wanted—a Young Collectors’ Annexe 

f} [want also to put in a claim for the 
young collector. The great exhibitions 
practically ignore him, but I hope the 
Committee of the coming exhibition will 
manage to give him a room, even if they 
have to restrict his exhibits to small 
groups, or particular countries or issues. 
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Anyway, the young collector has now a 
journal of his own, and is therefore not 
so helpless as he was. We must peg 
away for his recognition. How the boys 
would glory in a corner of their own ina 
great international exhibition, and how 
they would strain every nerve to carry off 
the prizes ! 


Why not a Public Schools Class? 


And if we could have a special corner 
for a Public Schools Class, where we 


| 
could pit the great schools against each 
other, I guess it would give an immense | 
impetus to stamp collecting in our public’ 
schools. Why, we might get up as much | 
excitement over the business as over the 
most popular competitions between the 
great schools. May I commend the idea 
especially to those who are interested in 
our public schools, and suggest that they 
should set to work at once to ascertain 
how far such a proposal would be sup- 
ported? I feel sure that if an energetic 
master of the philatelic persuasion set to 
work at once, he might be able to get 
sufficient evidence together to secure a 
hearing with the Exhibition Committee. 


An Impertinent Artist 


A few days since I received this impu- 
dent sketch with a cool request that I 
would submit it 
to. the..editor, 
Well, I did sub- 
mit it? ‘to >ahe 
editor with the 
suggestion that 


this important 

artist should at 

once get .the BL 

‘sack.’ But in- 2 

stead of giving S is Pood | 1S very care sie 
the fellow the, RabSy er 


/ "4 Stamps & new issbee | 

by: ee with Philatelic =, 
is peso Retry, Foreign corresbae 

rere “TY Sauces market fips BIS ena 


wrapped up in Stanley “ibbe 
= adeere sements: 


“sack” straight / 
away, the editor 
returns the offen- 
sive sketch tome, 
and asks me to 


chuck it into my 


pages, just as if my allotted space were to 
be the dustbin for this sort of thing, in- 
stead of the usual sage and matured 
advice of grey-haired experience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A Pleasant Surprise 
Collector (inquiringly). 
Dear me, what can the matter be ? 
What can the patter and chatter and clatter be, 
Now going on in the world of Philately, 
Going so strong in the air? 


Chorus of rival editors. 


_ They’ve promised to bring us a weekly new Gibbons— 

They’re going to spring on us another new Gibbons— 

But they’re not going to knock owy concerns into rib- 
bons, 

So we’re none of us tearing our hair! 


Omnes. 


We're all of us in for another new Gibbons— 

A whiff every week quite unique of our Gibbons— 

And we'll fight for our bright little, light little Gib- 
bons— 

The latest new thing in the air! 


‘* Dak,” in ‘‘ The Philatelic Journal of India.” 


Counani Stamps 


In the year 1893 Le Timbre-Poste published an ac- 
count of a supposed Republic of this name, situated 
somewhere between French Guiana and Brazil, con- 
sisting, in fact (if indeed it consists at all), of territory 
the possession of which was disputed by the two 
countries. The most interesting part of the story 
was, naturally, a full description of various issues of 
stamps which were stated to have taken place in 1887 
and in 1893. In the former year a hundred copies of 
the first of the very primitive designs illustrated below 
were said to have been printed in black, on white 


paper, and this limited issue supplied the needs of the 
‘inhabitants for between five and six years! In 1893 
the second design was supposed to have been brought 
into use, and to have been also printed in black, but 
upon papers of six different colours, for the inhabit- 
ants of as many different districts, who perhaps 
differed in colour as much as the stamps did; but 150 
to 200 copies of each were deemed sufficient for their 
humble wants. 

Collectors were somewhat sceptical, probably not 
without good reason, and nothing more was heard of 
this enterprising Republic 
and its interesting stamps 
until 1900, when a fresh 
attempt was made to float 
an issue, in several differ- 
ent values, of the type-set 
design shown here, which 
was also supposed to be a 
product of 1893. This at- 
tempt was as unsuccessful 
as the former, and the 
Counanian Stamp Depart- 
ment tooka rest for another 
four years. Recently M. Lemaire has received what 
purport to be official documents (reproduced in Le 
Journal des Philatélistes), according to which Counani 
proposes to enter the Postal Union on January rst, 
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1905, and then, of course, to issue another series of 
stamps. There seems to be only one difficulty in the 
way, and that is, that the existence of such a Republic 
is extremely doubtful. It seems to be quite unknown 
to geography or to history (other than philatelic) ; the 
territory of Brazil joins French Guiana at that spot, 
and there is no space for any other Republic, there is 
not even room to put a postage stamp between them, 
far less a whole issue.—Monthly Journal. 


Canada Postal Service 


On June 30th, 1903, there were 10,150 post offices in 
the Dominion, and amongst these it is worthy of note 
that there are some that receive only six mails in 
twelve months. 

The number of letters posted during the year was 
235,791,000, this being an increase of over 10 per cent. 

The surplus in the postal revenue was 395,268 
dollars, as compared with a surplus of only 5,109 
dollars the previous year, and for several preceding 
years there had been large deficits. 


Cape of Good Hope Postal Service 


There are now 1,003 post offices in the Colony, an 
increase of forty during the year. The surplus in the 
revenue was £8,845, as compared with over £62,000 
in 1902; the postal receipts showed an increase, but 
the telegraph receipts fell off by over £66,000. 

In the district of Gordonia the camel post is used, 
and the herd consists of a bull and four cows, who are 
found to be quite suitable. Motor-cars were tried on 
one route, but were withdrawn in consequence of the 
difficulty of getting repairs done locally. 

No mail was sent during the year to Tristan 
d’Acunha, the last mail having been sent there in 
December, 1902. In February, 1903, H.M.S. Thrush 
brought a mail of twenty-seven letters from the island. 

The total number of letters posted during the year 
was 44,086,478. 


Maita Postal Service 


The surplus in the postal revenue was £7,409, as 
compared with £3,910 in the previous year. The 
report states: ‘‘Owing to the issue of new postage 
stamps bearing the King’s effigy, the cost of manu- 
facture was £1,093, but there was a large demand for 
these by collectors, and the sales showed an increase 
of £3,004 over the previous year. This increase was 
chiefly in %d., 1d., 4d., and 1s. stamps, and there was 
a large falling off in the sale of 4d. stamps.”’ 


Natal Postal Service 

There are 277 post offices, and last year 27,227,668 
postal packets of all kinds were posted. The surplus 
in the revenue was £70,679. 

One incident is worth quoting. In September last 
an unopened mail bag was found among some papers 
at Dundee. It had been sent from there in October, 
1899, but the train conveying it had been held up by 
the Boers, who put the bag aside and forgot it. The 
contents of the bag included forty-seven registered 
letters, most of which were delivered to their owners. 


Philatelic Wall Paper 


It is said that the monks at the Hospital of St. Jean 
de Dieu, at Ghent, have in their leisure moments 
decorated the walls with gorgeous landscapes, glow- 
ing with colour and full of life, formed entirely by 
means of the postage stamps of all the nations of the 
world. Palaces, forests, streams, and mountains are 
represented. The pictures are most artistic, in the style 
of Chinese landscape gardening, and already between 
nine and ten millions of stamps have been used. 
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NEW ISSUES 


Ceylon.—The 2 c., 3 c., and 5 c. of the King’s 
Head type have been issued with the multiple CA 
watermark, making the list to date :— 

Wik. Multiple CA. Perf. 
2 cents, orange-brown. 


Bis OTe ic ; 

4 5, orange; value ultramarine. 

5 5, purple. 

0785. ssCarniine, i 

I2 ,,  sage-green ; value rosine. 
Denmark.—This country has started a new series 

rouvovesuvern, With a portrait of King Christian 

Siva 6 xIX. This is the first time that a 


portrait has formed part of the 
design on the stamps of Denmark, 
the centre design hitherto being 
1 the national Arms. We have re- 
ceived two values of the new 
series. They are watermarked 
with a Crown. 
Wyk. Crown. 
to dre, scarlet. | 


PIM 
“ % dtp ty 


rn 


5 Perf. 

RL anncacnaannn 20 ore, blue. 
East Africa and Uganda.—Several values of the 

current King’s Heads are to hand with the multiple 

watermark as follows :— 


Wyk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
a., green. 


i 

3a. 4, centre chocolate. 

4a., black ,, grey-green. 

5 a., orange-brown, centre grey-black. 
8 a., blue, centre grey. 


French Guinea.—A series of new and uniform 
design has been received from this French possession. 
The figure is evidently intended to represent a native 
of the country in a very uncomfortable position. 

New design. Perf. 133. 
1 c., black on green. 
2c., brown on buff. 
4 ¢., carmine on bluish. 
5 ¢., green on green. 
10 C., Carmine on buff. 
I5 c., mauve on flesh. 
20 c., brown on green. 
25 c., blue on bluish. 
30 c., pale brown on cream. 
40 C., Carmine on yellowish. 
50 C., Sage-green on greenish. 
75 c., dark green on buff. 
1 fr., pale green on greenish. 
2 fr., carmine on orange. 
5 fr., green on green. 


Grand Comoro.—According to Le Postillon, an 
attempt was made, some eighteen months ago, to 
raise funds in this colony, for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of suppressing a small outbreak at 
Moheli, and the usual source was to be appealed to 
for contributions. A handstamp, with the inscription 
‘* MOHELI—Juil.—1903,” and movable figures to 
denote the value required, seems to have been 
ordered from home, but only arrived at the same 
time as a letter from the Colonial Minister forbidding 
its use; and the postal outbreak was as summarily 
squelched as the other had been. The handstamp, 
however, was unfortunately mislaid, after a few trials 
had been made upon borders of sheets, and it has 
since been found by someone who is making use of 
it upon stamps—for his own benefit. Readers are 
warned that no stamps or margins of sheets, with the 
surcharge mentioned above, were ever put in circula- 
tion.—Monthly Journal. 


Lagos.—The issue of the King’s Head series, 
single CA watermark, was only completed a few 
months since, yet already we have received several 


values with the multiple watermark. Up to date the 
list is as follows :— 


King’s Heads. Multiple CA. 
Is., green and black. 
2s. 6d., green and carmine. 


Ios., green and brown. 


#d., green. 
1d., purple on red paper. 
6d., purple and mauve. 


Liberia.—Some provisionals have been issued here 
for values presumably which have run short. They 
are made by surcharging current stamps with the 
required values. 

Provisionals, 
1 c., in black, on 5 c. on 6 c., green. 
2c., in red, on 30 c., slate-blue. 


2c., in black, on 4 c., green, with ‘‘ Official,” in red, barred 
out in black. 


Malta.—We have received the %d. and 2%d. of 
the current King’s Head series with the multiple 
watermark. 

Wk. Multiple CA. Perf, 
3d., green. 
2:d., blue, centre purple. 


Mauritius.—This colony seems to be playing the 
most extraordinary pranks with the colours of its 
postage stamps. In 1895 it adopted the current Arms 
type, and issued the 4 cents in lilac, with value in 
emerald. In rgoo it changed the colours to purple, 
with value in carmine. A few months since it was 
further changed to slate-blue, with value in violet; and 
now it comes printed in black, on blue paper, with 
value in carmine. 

Wmk. Single CA. Perf. 
4c., black, on blue paper; value in carmine. 


Persia.—We have received some interesting curi- 
osities, due to accident or design in impressing certain 
of the surcharges that were inflicted upon the stamps 
of this country last year. Some of the gorgeous labels 
of 1894, which were disfigured with Type 41, have a 
portion of that elaborate overprint upside down, in 
which position it looks quite as well as if it were the 
right way up; the Persian characters below the head 
are in the normal position in most of the cases; the 
8 chahis has these characters in black (instead of ved) 
on some of the copies before us; and in the case of the 
4ch., 16 ch., and 3 krans we have blocks with the sur- 
charge normal on the upper row and inverted on the 
lower. 


4ch., inved and black, on 5kr.; red surcharge inverted, 


8 ,, ingveen and red, ON 5 sy 2 sateen, gam, ie 
So. oin AF black, sOn se 

8 5, in es ” ons ,, 0th ” ” 
16 ,,. inorangeandgreen,ons5,, orange ,, ie 
3 kr., in due and lake, ons,, blue ‘ 5 
Bitags IN OLACE. ese on’s-;, - black =, s 


We have also the 1o krans of the Official series of 
last year, with the overprint, Type 52, inverted at the 
bottom of the stamp. This is postmarked, but has the 
original gum intact. 

Oficial Stamp. 


to kr., rose-red ; zaverted surcharge. — 


Monthly Journal. 


Reunion.—A new issue is promised for this island, 
one of the designs of which is to include the Arms of 
the colony. M. Maury, who is no mean authority 
upon heraldry, is anxiously looking for this, as he has 
hitherto vainly endeavoured to discover the Arms of 
Reunion. We would venture to suggest that they 
should be blazoned somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Gulls, a 
Postage Stamp proper, with surcharge R(ampant) ~ 
argent.” —Monthly Journal, ‘ 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Transvaal Notes 


NYLSTROOM, November, 1904. 


To write short chatty notes on philatelic items of 
general interest, when the nearest collector lives roo 
miles away, is not so easy as it looks when published 
in print, but I will try to keep the readers of Gibbons 
Weekly posted of what I hear goes on in Transvaal. 
_ South Africa depends on the Johannesburg share 

market ; when that booms everything and everybody 
“booms,” and stamps also. As a big boom is expected 
early next year, 1 expect stamp dealers will then not 
complain so much as they do now. 

Iiooked up some Pretoria dealers the other day, and 
they all agreed that business was dead. Their stocks 
were small, old Transvaal stamps 1870-78 absolutely 
absent or represented by a few badly clipped or 
heavily cancelled specimens, to say nothing of the 
Mecklenburg ‘‘reprints.” No wonder advanced col- 
lectors and specialists cannot find anything suitable 
out here to buy. 

Swazieland is on the stamp surcharging tack. The 
Government of the Transvaal has decided to tackle 
the knotty question of concessions in real earnest, and 
have now installed a new Government in Swazieland 
and have issued a notice ‘‘that all stamp duties on 
Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and other documents, 
and all fees in connection with such documents which 
require to be stamped under Transvaal Laws, shall be 
levied by means of Transvaal stamps especially appro- 
priated for Swazieland Revenue purposes.” 

I do not think that there is any other way of 
appropriating ‘‘ Transvaal stamps for Swazieland pur- 
poses” than by surcharging. Well, the Transvaal 
State Printing Works in Pretoria can and do turn out 
the best work in South Africa, and thus I do not think 
that the surcharges will have many ‘‘Errors.” 

The above notice is silent about postage stamps, but 
I do not doubt that these will be surcharged Transvaal 
stamps. The post and telegraph concession was ac- 
quired by the Government of the late South African 
Republic, and then taken over by the present Govern- 
ment, and I am sure that they will want to keep the 
postal revenue separate, as we now believe in “red 
tape” and ‘‘ statistics.” 

Speaking of concessions, the late King of Swazie- 
land, Umbandine, was a thirsty soul, and for a case of 
liquor he would grant a concession. Later on he in- 
creased his charges to several cases, and finally to cash 
payments, which later he converted into liquids—the 
stronger the better. After concessions for everything 
valuable—from gold-mines down to roads—had been 
given, a ‘‘keen” man came along, and he got a con- 
cession for ‘‘everything which has not as yet been 
concessioned, and for every concession lapsing or 
becoming forfeited or cancelled.” 

The result is such a muddle that the present Govern- 
ment has to appoint a special Court to go into all 
concessions, and to buy up all those which they 
require to govern the country. 

Really a nice state of affairs. I doubt if anybody 
intentionally could have created a greater muddle 
than the present state of affairs in Swazieland are in. 


Let us truly hope that the stamps will be straight- . 


- forward, as that is practically all which interests us as 
collectors, and let us not be blessed with a repetition 
of New Republic Issues. 

The Philatelic Society of Pretoria is dormant, which 
is a great pity. After last year’s exhibition, which 
was well arranged and patronised, and some good 
stamps shown, the society seems to have gone to rest 
on its laurels. The best collection Pretoria ever owned 
was that of Mr. Alberto Philipp, who, I am glad to see, 
has got a gold medal for it at the last Berlin Exhibition, 


) 


and, as far as I know it, it was fully worth the honour 
bestowed upon it by the judges there. 

The Philatelic Society of Johannesburg is going 
ahead. It holds its monthly meetings, and generally 
an exhibition of some countries afterwards. This is 
as it ought to be. 

There are some nice collections in Johannesburg. 
I lately saw part of the great Fiscal collection of Mr. 
Klagsbrun, and I was surprised at its contents. His 
South Africans were grand and will take a lot to be 
beaten. 

The only stamp shop I saw was Mr. A. Sonn’s, 
Stanley Gibbons’ South African Agency. He had a 
nice stock of South African stamps, and he seemed to 
be fairly busy. I believe there is a good field for a 
go-ahead dealer who understands his stamps, as the 
place is large and there are many collectors who have 
nothing else than stamps to spend the evenings with. 

As the American collector collects only America, 
and the Australian specialises Australia, so many 
African collectors out here take up Africa. I must 
say that when I took up stamps again out here some 
twenty-five years ago I also specialised Africa. I found 
it here a most difficult job to get good East and West 
Coast stamps, and I had to get correspondents in 
nearly all colonies and states, and I had to pay for 
a lot of experience. Now East Africans are more 
plentiful owing to better steamship communication, 
but the West Africans are still difficult to get. Col- 
lectors who exchange and have anything old to offer 
seem to be very scarce up there, and when one has 
‘struck up” he gets the fever and dies and with him 
one’s exchange sheets. 

As a rule, stamp collectors out here have but few 
good duplicates, and that is a great drawback, because 
when exchanging one has to give good stamps to get 
equal value, otherwise one has to go to the dealers, 
and these have nothing like the stocks held in Europe. 

In October Mr. Wyndham, of Cape Town, called 
on me for a set of British Africa Company stamps of 
March, 1891, overprinted with large numerals, Gibbons’ 
Catalogue Nos. 14-17. He told me that he had scoured 
the whole of South Africa, from Cape Town to Bulu- 
wayo, for a set, and had not been able to get any. 
Somebody told him that I might still have a set, and 
so he came up to me. Luckily I still had a set, and so 
was able to fulfil his wish, and now his B.S.A. Co. 
collection is complete, he having secured the errors of 
the Rebellion stamps of 1896 when last in Buluwayo. 
Personally I have always found this is a difficult country 
to complete, the high values being so seldom met with 
in a really postally used condition. Cleaned fiscals, of 
course, abound. 

He told me that even the large collections held in 
Buluwayo did not possess the large numeral stamps. 
Personally I know that they have always been scarce 
out here. I was lucky at the time in obtaining a 
couple of pounds’ worth, but a repeat order of mine 
was answered with ‘‘ Sold out.” 

Mr. Wyndham showed me a few Orange River 
Colony V.R.I. errors which he had picked up in 
Bloemfontein and Johannesburg. He told me that he 
was nearly complete in all the errors, he having made 
good use of his opportunities as a war correspondent 
coming up with Lord Roberts’ army to Bloemfontein 
and being on the spot when the V.R.I. stamps were 
first issued, and then buying up all he could get and 
afterwards exchanging duplicates for missing errors. 

The Transvaal stamps with multiple CA watermark 
are appearing but slowly. The x p. has been in use 
for some months. To make sure I went over to the 
post office and got permission to inspect the stock last 
received. I found them all on the single CA paper. 

I see in home papers that many collectors do not 
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want to collect this new watermark as a separate issue. 
Although I believe in letting everybody collect what 
he pleases, I cannot well see why a collector makes 
a difference between the CC and CA watermarks 
on the same stamps and then refuses to make the 
same distinction between a single and a multiple 
of CA. 

The excuse of having two sets identically the same, 
except in watermark, is no excuse at all, as the same 
applies to the CC and CA watermarked older issues 
of Queen’s Heads. 

How will the collector get over the difficulty when 
the larger sized stamps, say Natal tos. and higher, are 
issued on multiple CA paper? They are the same, if 
he strictly adheres to his rule, and still they are not 


the same stamps. I suppose after the catalogues have 
settled down, and have catalogued them as separate 
issues, the collector will growl—he usually does when 
something new turns up—and collect them as he would 
any other issue. 

I just note from the Swaziland Times that the 
Government has decided to issue Transvaal stamps 
surcharged ‘‘Swaziland,” but for some inexplicable 
reason it is stated that only the penny and sixpenny 
stamps will be surcharged. As it has been deemed 
desirable to issue a specially marked stamp, it seems 
to us much more intelligible to have a series with the 
distinction marked on them. And so say all of us. 


EmMIL TAMSEN. 


PHILA TELIC SOCIETIES 


London Philatelic Society 
President; H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
Hon. Sec.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings ; 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.46. 
Annual Subscription: Town, £2 2s.; Country, £1 1s. 


THE first meeting of the season 1904-5 was held, by 
the invitation of the Vice-President, at 2, Cavendish 
Square, on Friday the 14th October, 1904, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: The Earl of Crawford, E. D. 
Bacon, L. W. Fulcher, H. G. Palliser, R. Frentzel, 
C. J. Daun, Rudolph Meyer, Wm. Martello Gray, 
C. J. Tyas, J. C. Sidebotham, E. Stanley Gibbons, 
R. B. Yardley, W. T. Wilson, H. Dorning Beckton, 
Douglas Ellis, C. McNaughtan, Gordon Smith, Robert 
Ehrenbach, Malcolm S. Cooke, Herbert R. Oldfield, 
Franz Reichenheim, George F. Napier, T. Wickham 
Jones, Edw. B. Evans, H. Quare, L. S. Wells, Arthur 
H. Stamford, T. Maycock, A. W. Maclean, W. Schwa- 
bacher, C. Neville Biggs, W. W. Blest, M. P. Castle, 
Robert Reid, William Pimm, F. Ransom, B. D. Knox, 
Thos. Wm. Hall. 

Visitors: Stanley B. Baxter, M. Raffalovich. 

The chair was taken by the Vice-President, and the 
minutes of the meeting held on the roth June, rgo4, 
were taken as read. A letter was read from the Rev. 
H. Williams, announcing the death of Col. W. E. 
Williams, a member of the Society, and the intimation 
was received with great regret. 

A print check list of the proofs of adhesives and 
revenue stamps of the United States of America, 
prepared by Mr. Toppan, was presented by him to 
the Society, and the same was handed to the Librarian 
for acknowledgment in the usual way. 

A letter was received from Lieut. H. J. Gillespie, 
resigning his membership of the Society, and the 
resignation was accepted with regret. 

The members then proceeded to the election of the 
following gentlemen, who, after ballot, were declared 
duly elected :— 

Lieut.-Col. Schofield Patten Peile, C.B., proposed 
by Lieut.-Col. A. St. Leger Burrowes, seconded by 
the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Arthur John Warren, proposed by Mr. Gordon 
Smith, seconded by the Hon. Secretary. 

The Vice-President then gave a short explanation 
of the method of arrangement of the stamps in his 
collection of Great Britain, and at his invitation the 
members proceeded to inspect the collection, which 
had been specially set out and arranged for such in- 
spection. The display of the stamps was very much 
appreciated by the members present, and a very sin- 
cere vote of thanks was passed to the Vice-President 
for affording the members an opportunity of inspecting 
the same. The proceedings then terminated. 


Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society 

President: Capt. Courthope, J.P. 

Secretary: F. Wicks, The Lodge, Tudeley, Tonbridge. 

Meetings : Members’ Houses. Monthly; afternoons. 

Annual Subscription; 5s, 
THE December meeting of the Kent and Sussex 
Philatelic Society was held on Monday, at Dunorlan, 
Tunbridge Wells, by kind invitation of Mrs. Collins. 
Mr. Edward J. Nankivell presided, and those present 
were: Mrs. Collins, the Misses Nix, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Wheelwright, Mr. Cecil Sharpe, and Mr. 
Frederick Wicks (Hon. Sec.). 

A message of regret at non-attendance was received 
from the Rev. Dr. Highwood. Miss Crothers, of 
Highfield, Southborough, was elected a member ot 
the Society. 

Mrs. Collins gave a display of her magnificent 
collection of the postage stamps of Tuscany, which 
included a fine range of shades of the 1 quatt., 1 soldo, 
and 2 soldi on crowns paper, with a used copy of the 
great rarity, the 3 lire, yellow, catalogued at £60 
The collection included a very fine lot of pairs and 
strips on original letters, two of which were addressed 
to soldiers at Balaclava during the Crimean War. 
Mrs. Collins spends much of her time at Florence 
every year, and her fine collection is the result of 
persistent collecting from reliable sources on the spot. 

At the close of the meeting, on the motion of the 
Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mrs. Collins for her exceptionally interesting display. 


Herts Philatelic Society 


President: H. Jennings White. 

Secretary: H. A. Slade, Ingleside, St. Albans. 
Meetings : Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, London. 
Subscription ; 5s. 


A GENERAL meeting was held at 2, Cavendish Square, 
London, W., on Tuesday, October 18th, 1904, at 7 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. W. Simpson, L. E. Bradbury, 
T. H. Harvey, W.‘Schwabacher, J. C. Sidebotham, 
R. Frentzel, F. Reichenheim, W. G. Cool, A. G. 
Wane, K. Wiehen, H. Thompson, E. S. Dudley, 
W. T. Standen, V. H. Gregory, E. P. Richardson, 


Monthly. 


_F. J. Melville, B. W. H. Poole, 3. Chapman, J. Kk; 


Boddy, B. F. Cooper, E. Bounds, D. Field, W. A. 
Boyes, F. W. Mellor, D. Thomson, A. Bagshawe, 
W.: A. Bois, L. Magnee, HH: 1 Mayman, AV. \- 
Morten, J. W. Jones, R. Meyer, Captain G. F. Napier, | 
G. A. Nelson, W. Wernberg, Gordon Smith, the Earl 
of Crawford, K.T., and H. A. Slade. 

Mr. Reichenheim was voted to the chair. The 
minutes of the meeting held on Tuesday, April roth, 
1904, were read and signed as correct. 
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The following were duly elected as ordinary members 
of the Society: Messrs. J. H. Harman, B. Fuglsang, 
=. Dodds, E. Potton, Dr. T. J. Paton, A. Gleerup, L. 
Cohen, Lieutenant F. H. Napier, and Captain G. F. 
Napier. ; 

Donations of forgeries from Messrs. Neck and 
Gaffe, and from Miss Stewart, were received and 
acknowledged. Also Zhe Stamps of the Straits Settle- 
ments, from William Brown, and 7he J/nternational 
Directory of Philatelic Literature, from Victor Marsh, 
were acknowledged on behalf of the Hon. Librarian. 

At the conclusion of formal business the Earl of 
Crawford favoured the members with a descriptive 
account of the methods adopted when stamps were 
ordered, designed, and printed by the governments 
concerned. He described in detail the colour varia- 
tions, from the rough draft to the colour proof, and 
gave valuable information as to the issue of the U.S. 
reprints and their relative scarcity. 

A move was then made to his lordship’s library, 
where the collection of the stamps of the United 
States was arranged in many volumes for convenient 
examination. This—replete as it is in every direction 
—is perhaps the most complete and attractive of all 
the great specialised collections. Taken in conjunction 
with its proofs, essays, etc., it gives the entire postal 
history of the country in its most interesting form, 
and it is a monument of the care and labour that have 
been expended in its compilation. Needless to say, 
the members were highly gratified at the honour paid 
to the Society, and were deeply sensible of the courtesy 
that had enabled them to spend such an enjoyable 
evening. 


THE December meeting of this Society was held at 
the usual meeting-place on Tuesday, zoth December, 
1904. Mr. F. Reichenheim occupied the chair, and 
over thirty members were present, amongst whom 
were Messrs. T. H. Harvey, L. E. Bradbury, W. G. 
Cool, W. Schwabacher, W. A. Boyes, J. C. Side- 
Boujam lt. 1. Hayman, ‘M. P. Castle, j.p., J.-B. 
Neyroud, A. W. McLean, L. W. Fulcher, A. B. Kay, 
raw atte Foole, fF. J. Melville, A. H. Giles, D. 
Thompson, T. S. Stafford, W. S. Standon, K. Wiehen, 
F. W. Mellor, W. V. Morten, A. Bagshaw, H. Wills, 
iraeeweere, G.'F. Napier, J. W. Jones, M. Z. 
'Kuttner, J. K. Boddy, W. Bevis, and H. A. Slade. 
Two new members were elected—Mrs. H. B. Young, 
of London, and Mr. T. F. Stafford, of Muswell Hill. 
Mr. Castle gave the first display of the evening, which 
had been announced as the ‘‘earlier” issue of New 
Zealand, but when it was known he had brought a 
second volume of the later issues these were, on the 
unanimous wish of the company, handed round. Mr. 
Castle, who was unfortunately suffering from a very 
severe cold and attended at great personal incon- 
venience, gave some interesting notes concerning the 
beautiful first issues, and drew attention to several new 
and almost unique specimens and varieties that he had 
secured since he last showed the stamps at the London 
Philatelic Society. These were naturally much appre- 
ciated. Mr. Sidebotham proposed, and Mr. Melville 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Castle for 
his services, and the wish was expressed that he would 
soon be restored to health (in which all readers of 
G. S. W. will join). Immediately after Mr. H. L. 
Hayman exhibited his collection of New Zealand, 
amongst which were many superb specimens, both as 
regards rareness and condition. A similar vote of 
thanks was, on the proposition of Mr. Cool, seconded 
by Mr. Boyes, passed with acclamation. Both ex- 
hibitors suitably replied, and encouraged the young 
collector to study the stamps of the Australian Colonies 
as amongst the most interesting there were. The 
October and November packets are now in course 
of circulation, and total over £1,600 in value, with 
many fine stamps for sale. It is to be hoped this 
average will be maintained. At the meeting on 17th 
January, Mr. Wickham Jones will exhibit Sicily. 
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Several additions have been made recently to the 
Society’s library, which now contains a large number 
of books. The Earl of Crawford, K.T., has been 
elected an Honorary Vice-President. 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville. 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
Meetings: 67, South Lambeth Rd., 8.W. Bi-monthly : Saturdays. 
Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


THE arrangements for the Society’s Exhibition of 
English stamps at Exeter Hall are being vigorously 
pushed forward. The following information will be 
of interest to intending exhibitors :— 


COMPETITIVE SECTION. 
Open to Members and Non-Members. 


Gold Medal.—It has been decided to present a Gold 
Medal to the boy or girl (whose age must not exceed 
19) who submits to the Committee the best-arranged 
collection of postage stamps in accordance with the 
conditions printed below. 

Two Silver Medals and a number of other prizes 
offered by stall-holders will be awarded to the com- 
petitors next in order of merit. A full list of medals 
and prizes is printed below. 

There is no charge for entry, and the contest will 
be open to every boy or girl collector whose age does 
not exceed 19, whether a member of the Junior Phila- 
telic Society or not. 

Albums intended for this contest should be sent to 
the Hon. Secretaries, H. F. Johnson and P. Clare, 
11, Trigon Road, Clapham, on or before Saturday, 
January 28th. An addressed cover with stamps for 
return postage and registration must be enclosed for 
the safe return of the album when examined. 

The medals and prizes will be awarded for the 
collections which display the best skill and knowledge 
in the arrangement of the stamps. The rarity and 
value of the stamps, or whether used or unused, or 
the costliness of album and mountings, will not be 
taken into consideration. A small collection neatly 
and carefully arranged may as readily head the list as 
a big collection of enormous value. 

Only boys and girls under 19g will be allowed to 
compete, and competitors must enclose a letter signed 
by a parent, or a schoolmaster, clergyman, guardian, 
or other responsible person, stating that the collection 
is the entire property of the competitor, and that the 
competitor’s age does not exceed Ig years. 

There ave no other conditions, and it need not cost 
you anything to compete, except the small cost of 
postage. All other costs are being borne by the 
Exhibition Committee. The successful albums will 
be displayed in a special case at the Exhibition, where 
will be made the first announcements of the result of 
the contest. 

The collections may be general or specialised.—They 
may comprise used stamps only or unused only, or 
both together. Any postage stamps, postal cards, 
envelopes or wrappers may be included, but fiscal 
stamps will not be considered. 

The following is the order of the medals and 
prizes 

1. The Society’s Gold Medal. 

2. The Society’s Silver Medal. 

3. Another Silver Medal. 

4. A three-guinea Cistafile, presented by Messrs. 
Lawn and Barlow. 

5. A No. 5 ‘‘Standard” Postage Stamp Album (value 
#2 5s.), presented by Messrs, Whitfield King and Co, 

6. A set of six volumes of The Captain, presented 
by Messrs. George Newnes, Limited. 

7. Thirty shillings’ worth of stamps to be selected 
from Bright’s ABC Catalogue, presented by Messrs. 
Bright and Son. 

8. A ‘*Royal” Stamp Album, with a 1d. and 2d. 
Mulready, presented by Mr. D. Field. 
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g. A Packet-Collection of 2,000 varieties, presented 
by Mr. William Brown. 

All communications respecting this contest must be 
made to the Honorary Secretaries, H. F. Johnson and 
P. Clare, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, London, S.W. 


Birmingham Philatelic Society 


President: W. B. Avery. 
Secretary: G. Johnson, B.A., 308, Birchfield Road, Birmingham. 


THE Annual General Meeting was held at Birmingham 
on the 6th October, 1904. The Report and Balance 
Sheet, showing a balance in hand of £74 8s. 4%d., 
were passed. 

The officers and committee were all re-elected. 


Twenty pounds was voted towards the Permanent 
Collection, which now contains 12,064 varieties. The 
Stamp Collector was adopted as the official journal for 
the ensuing year. 

Votes of thanks were given to the following donors 
to the Permanent Collection: Dr. R. Lyon (unused 
triangular Capes, etc.), Messrs. E. U. Eddis, J. N. 
Marsden, H. F. Lowe, L. Lloyd, A. Spetsiotis, C. F. 
Tanner, C. McNaughtan, F. C. Krichauff, J. J. Smith, 
G._- Ee, Petty, while Messrs. ©.cT. Reéd and fa 
Durrant were thanked for donations of catalogues 
and periodicals, Dr. R. Lyon for Mount Brown’s 
Catalogue, 5th edition, and Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, 
H. L. Ewen, Alfred Smith and Son, W.. Brown, W. 
Morley, and Th. Lemaire for their periodicals, the 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co. for their Tentative List of 
Adhesives and Revenues of the U.S.A. o 

In view of the great increase in the value of the 
Society’s possessions, amounting to many hundreds 
of pounds, it was decided that ‘‘All persons elected 
members on.and after October 1st, 1905, and all whose 
membership shall have lapsed and who desire re- 
election, shall pay an entrance fee of 5s.” 

The following’ were unanimously elected members : 
Messrs. Wilmot Corfield, J. W. Dorman, M.A., J. G. 
Cuthbertson, B. B. A. Bittencourt, T. A. Cunningham, 
S. C. Skipton, W. H. Terry, G. E. Anthonisz, P. 
Guerin, W. T. Taylor, G. Schmidt, B. C. Baylis, 
Aug. Marb~:, T. B. Widdowson. 


LEGAL 


Buying Stamps at Auction 


A very interesting case affecting the sale of foreign 
stamps and the liability of partners was gone into by 
his Honour Judge Woodfall in the Westminster County 
Court on Thursday, December 15th, 1904. 

The plaintiffs in the action were Messrs. Plumridge 
and Co., a firm of stamp dealers carrying on business 
at 63 and 64, Chancery Lane, and they sued the 
defendant, trading as F. Moore and Co., to recover 
the sum of £12 5s. in respect of a quantity of stamps 
purchased at one of their auction sales. 

Mr. Jas. Henry Telfer was called, and said he was 
a member of the plaintiff firm, and from time to time 
conducted auction sales of stamps, at which the 
defendant partner, Mr. F. Moore, was a purchaser, 
and the goods in question were knocked down to him, 
but the firm now refused to pay. 

The defendant’s solicitor said his case was that the 
partnership was now the subject of proceedings in 
the Chancery Court, and was in the hands of a 
receiver. Moreover, he contended that the goods in 
question were sold to F. Moore personally, and that 
the defendant was in no way personally liable as a 
partner, in view of the fact that he had actually 
instructed the plaintiffs not to sell any more goods to 
Moore in view of the fact that proceedings were 
pending for dissolution of partnership. 
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The membership now stands at 320, an increase of 
two on last year. 

It was decided to send special diplomas to all those 
members who have contributed £10 in value to the 
Permanent Collection, as an interesting souvenir of — 
the assistance so generously given to the work of the | 
Society and to Philately in general. They have given 
of their best, and the Society is extremely grateful to 
them, and by research is making splendid use of the 
gifts. The 12,064 (4,478 in the Colonial Album and 
7,586 in the Foreign) have been got together in less 
than three years, and although this rate of progress 
may not be maintained, the committee are determined 
to do all they can to this end, having had the experience 
of the great use it has already been to the members. 


| 


Scottish Philatelic Society 
President: John Walker. 
Secretary: T. A. M’Intyre, 43, Nile Grove, Edinburgh. 
Meetings: Edinburgh. Monthly: 8 p.m. 
Annual Subscription; Ord. 5s.; Cor. 2s. 6d. 


THE work of the session 1903-4 shows an improvement 
in every direction as compared with previous sessions. 
Despite several resignations, there has been an increase 
of ro per cent. in the membership, and in addition 
several nominations of new members fall to be dealt 
with at the October meeting. The meetings have 
been better attended, and the displays and papers of 
a high order. The Exchange Branch has shown a 
good increase, both in the value of the packets cir- 
culated and in the sales. The cash deficit from the 


preceding session has been converted into a balance ~ 


in hand of £2 3s. 11d. 

In working the Exchange Branch every effort is 
made to secure the prompt return of sheets, with re- 
mittances, to contributing members, and the records 
of the past two sessions show that sheets were returned 
within from eight to twelve weeks from their receipt. 
From thirty-two to forty members regularly see the 
packets. 

There is every prospect of a steady expansion of 
the Society in all directions. The Committee hope to 
receive the best support of members in their efforts 
to establish and maintain a Society fully representative 
of Philately in Scotland. 


Counsel for the plaintiffs said he should submit that _ 


the stamps were sold not to F. Moore personally, but 


to F. Moore and Co., and therefore they were entitled _ 


to sue the defendant in his capacity of partner. 


Defendant's solicitor said his client was unfortunate — 


enough to enter into a partnership with Moore in the 


hope of doing a successful business, but he found out ~ 


that he had made a mistake, and consequently he gave 


the plaintiffs instructions not to supply him with any — 


more goods in the name of the firm. 


His Honour said that so far as the case had gone at : 


present, he was not prepared to say that the stamps 


were not purchased by Moore in his capacity of a © 


partner in the firm of F. Moore and Co. 

Defendant's solicitor : 
view of the case, I shall ask you to give me an 
adjournment, in order that I may call evidence to 
prove beyond all doubt that my client gave the plaintiffs 
special instructions not to supply F. Moore with any 
more goods after a given date. 

His Honour: You can have an epee if you 
are prepared to pay the costs of the day. 

Defendant’s solicitor: Certainly; we will do that, 
your Honour. 

His Honour: Very well. 
adjourned until January next on payment of the costs 
of the day. 


Then the case will be — 


If your Honour takes that — 
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THE STAMP MARKET 


By AN ODD LOT 


THE talk of the hour is the sale of the old stock of 
obsolete stamps by the Government of St. Helena. 
_ For a long time these stamps, totalling up to a face 
value of £8,638 7s. 1od., have been going a-begging 
for a purchaser. The Crown Agents insisted upon a 
minimum price of face value. At last, we are told, 
they defaced the entire lot, and sold them ex bloc to a 
London dealer at probably a small fraction of their 
face value. The defacement consists of a square 
enclosing four diagonal lines. This defacement is 
stamped on the centre of each block of four, and may 
now be had intact with the original gum. But who 
will buy them? They are neither fish, flesh, nor 
_ good red herring. They are neither used nor unused. 
They are defaced by a cancellation that has been 
improvised for the purpose, and bears no resemblance 
to any honest postal cancellation, and the gum is 
intact. A collector must be very hard up indeed who 
would disfigure his collection with such rubbish. 

Mr. Castle, in referring to the matter imthe London 
Philatelist, ventures the opinion that the principal 
result on the philatelic market will be the enhance- 
ment of the value of the existing stocks of St. Helena 
of the corresponding values to those defaced. 

It will be remembered by some of the older collectors 
that some years ago there was a great dispute about 
the value of the rare United States local known as the 
Brattleboro, a certain dealer asserting that he had 
sold a copy for £250. Other dealers scouted the 
price as ludicrous. In this connection it will be 
interesting to note that a copy has been recently sold 
at auction by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson for £50. 

Another notable sale was a Queensland variety 
known as the 1879-81 2d., blue, no watermark, with 


OUR PHILATELIC 
JANUARY, 1905 


17. Herts Philatelic Society: Display—Sicily, by Wickham 
Jones. 
Leeds Philatelic Society : Display— Russia and Finland. 
18. Enterprise Philatelic Society(London): Paper and Display 
—Argentine, by A. C. Constantinides. 
Sheffield Philatelic Society ; Annual Dinner. 
1g. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, Arundel 
Street, London. 5 p.m. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 
20. Manchester Philatelic Society: Paper—What we see in 
Stamps, by G. B. Duerst. 


Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, Arundel 
Street, London. 5 p.m. 


Auction; Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 


burelé band at back, unused, No. 105 in Gibbons 
current Catalogue, which fetched £33 at Ventom, 
Bull, and Cooper’s auction on the 15th December last. 
The stamp is not priced unused by Gibbons, but it is 
priced 20s. used. 


Anouier surprise packet tor some collectors, espe- 
cially for those who go in for Indian stamps sur- 
charged for Native States. It will be remembered 
that just before the issue of the King’s Heads the 
colours of the 3 pies, % a., ra., 2a., and 2% a. Queen's 
Heads were changed. The publication of the Indian 
Philatelic Society’s recent work on Indian issues tells 
us that very small numbers of some of these values 
were overprinted for use in the Native States. For 
instance, of the 2 a., violet, 1902, Chamba, very few 
over 2,000 were overprinted. That value is priced 
gd. in the current Gibbons. Those who can still 
secure it at 3d. had better do so without delay. I 
suspect the pence will be turned into shillings in the 
next edition of the Catalogue. 


DIARY 


21. Junior Philatelic Society (London): Fiscal Notes, by W. 
Schwabacher. Debate—Should fiscally-used high values 
be included in a Postage Stamp Collection? 


23. Liverpool Philatelic Society: Lantern Display of Forgeries. 
24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 


London. 4.30 p.m. 
25. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


27. London Philatelic Society: Display by Mr. Mann. 


Manchester Philatelic Society : Discussion—New Bruns- 
wick, opened by J. H. Abbot. 


28. Junior Philatelic Society (London): Second visit to the 
Tapling Collection, British Museum. 


31. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


COMPETITION No. 1 


A new competition will 


the next number. 


ee et ee 
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be started in 


NOTICE 


Many clients are sending in orders for 
‘wo, three, or more following numbers 
f G.S. W. to be sent to them. We 
aerefore give notice that we cannot 
nter any name for less than 13 numbers 
one quarter). Those who want a few 
numbers only can get them at the nearest 
bookseller’s. 


|| 
= — 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 
Have agreed to keep G..S. W. on all their 

bookstalls throughout Great Britain, and 
our friends will oblige us very much if 


they will order at the bookstalls when- 


ever they are travelling. 


GRATIS STANE. Now 


In the annexed space our subscribers should find a Cyprus 2}d., lilac-rose, of 1880, 


unused, and guaranteed genuine. 


The entire stock of remainders of these stamps was purchased by our publishers 


from the authorities in Cyprus in 1882. 


Printed by W. BRENDON & Son, Plymouth, for the Proprietors, STANLEY GisBons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
14 January, 1905. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


HAVING taken this brief review of the 
history which precedes the issue of 
postage stamps, we are now in a position 
to devote our attention to the stamps them- 
selves. The stamps of the United King- 
dom are divisible into three classes, 
according to the different processes em- 
ployed in their manufacture. They are— 
(1) Line-engraved stamps. 
(2) Embossed stamps. 
(3) Surface-printed stamps. 


(1) Line-engraved Stamps 

It was seen from the first that in the 
production of postage stamps the chief 
object to be held in view to prevent, as 
far as possible, the making of counterfeits 
or fraudulent imitations, was that every 
stamp must be identical in design. The 
only practical method to obtain this result 
then known was that employed by Messrs. 
Perkins Bacon and Co., who were held 
in high esteem as the manufacturers of 
bank-notes, and this was effected by 
means of the discovery, by Mr. Jacob 
Perkins, of a process whereby steel could 
be hardened to an exceptional degree 
and softened again at will. 


Wyon’s Head of Queen Victoria 

The model of the head of Queen Vic- 
toria selected for the stamps was that 
which had been utilised on the obverse of 
the medal struck by Mr. William Wyon 
to commemorate the visit of the Queen to 
the city on Lord Mayor’s Day, the oth 
November, 1837, and drawn by Mr. 
Henry Corbould. Mr. Frederick Heath 
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—a very skilful artist— was entrusted 
with the engraving of the original die. 
He did not begin to work on a piece of 
smooth metal, but on a small plate 
which had already been scored with a fine 
meshwork produced by lathe process, and 
commonly known as ‘‘engine-turning,”’ 
familiar to all of us as the decoration on 
the outside of watches during the greater 
part of the last century. A space was 
then cleared, upon which Mr. Frederick 
Heath began his engraving. 
How the Plates were Made 

I trust my readers will not think me 
tedious if I explain as briefly as possible 
the manner in which the plates were made 
for the printing of the stamps. The en- 
graver first of all worked on a small piece 
of steel in a soft state, cutting into the 
metal the lines which were ultimately to 
appear on the stamp. When his work 
was finished the steel block was hardened, 
and upon it was rocked a curved piece of 
soft steel called a ‘‘roller,” the shape of 
which is suggested by those curved wooden 
rollers, fitted with blotting-paper, now 
frequently seen on_ writing-tables. The 
pressure employed was so great that the 
soft metal was forced into the depressions 
of the steel block, with the result that the 
whole design in ve/zef was impressed on 
the roller. The roller was now, in its 
turn, hardened and brought to work on 
the large soft steel plate, under great 
pressure, as before ; the ve/zef impression 
on the roller became transferred as a 
depresston on the plate, identical with 
that of the original engraving. The 
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plate was then moved and a second im- 
pression made by the side of the first, 
and so on, until 240 such impressions, 
arranged in 20 rows of 12 in each row, 
now covered the plate. The plate, when 
hardened, was ready for the printer. The 
process of printing was as follows. The 
plate was thoroughly inked, that is, every 
line and valley and depression, however 
small, was filled up with ink level with 
the surface of the plate itself. The plate 
was then carefully wiped, all ink on the 
original surface being removed. When 
the sheet of paper (which was moistened 
for the purpose) was pressed on to the 
plate it sucked up all the ink left in the 
crevices, and when taken off the plate 
became a printed sheet of postage stamps. 
The sheets were carefully dried so as not 
to become in the slightest degree smudgy, 
the gum was applied to the back of the 
paper, and the sheet was now ready to be 
cut up for use into single specimens. 


Here we have a picture of the 1d. 
stamp in black, as it was first issued to 
the public on the 6th May, 1840. 


The Entire Sheets 

Though few of us have ever seen, or 
will ever see, an entire sheet of this stamp, 
it is important to notice what a complete 
sheet actually looked like. We first notice 
that there are 240 separate pictures of the 
head of Queen Victoria, each of which 
has the word PosTAGE at the top and ONE 
PENNY at the foot, and that in the little 
squares at the top corners there are 
ornaments somewhat like Maltese crosses. 
In these respects any two stamps are ‘‘as 
like as two peas,” only a great deal more 
so. But we notice in the lower corners 
of each stamp there are single Roman 
capital letters, and that no two stamps 
on the sheet have the same two letters. 
Beginning at the left top corner, the 
first stamp has the letters a A, the next 
AB, the next Ac, and so on to AL at 
the end of the first row. The first stamp 
in the second row has B A, its next-door 
neighbour has BB, the next Bc, and so 
on to BL. So the third row begins c 4, 
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the fourth Dp A, and so on down the sheet. 


Thus it is easily seen that the left letter 
tells us the horizontal row in which the 
stamp comes, and the right letter the 
vertical column in which it is placed. 
The following diagram, representing a 
part of the top portion of the left side of 
the sheet, will illustrate this more plainly. 


DC E 


|C AIC BIC CiC 


Thus, for example, if we have a stamp 
with the letters LF, the letter L tells us 
that it comes from the twelfth row and 
the letter F that it belongs to the sixth 
column. The last stamp on the sheet 
in the right-hand lower corner had the 
letiers.707u. : 

Now you will ask, when did these letters 
first appear in the process of manufacture? 
A moment’s reflection will make it clear 
that they could only have been put on the 
plate after the roller had done its work, 
as each stamp is different in this respect. 
As a fact, the insertion of the letters was 
the last work that was done on the plate 
before it was hardened. The letters were 
put in, by means of small hard steel 
punches, by hand. What care, you will 
say, the skilled workman must have 
shown not to make a mistake sometimes 
and put a wrong letter into a square! 
Well, he did sometimes make a mistake, 
and stamps are known in which traces of 
another letter can be seen underneath the 
proper one; but these are not common, 
and it is not improbable that in some cases 
the mistake was so effectually remedied 
by. restoring the level surface of the plate 
before the proper letter was inserted that 
no trace was visible in the printed stamp. 

The purpose with which these letters 
were introduced was as an additional 
safeguard against counterfeiting. For the 
forger would probably take one or two 
stamps and multiply them only, and when 


used on letters the frequent recurrence’ of | 


stamps bearing the same letters would 
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arouse suspicion and lead to detection. 
I shall have occasion to refer to this 
subject later on. 


Marginal Inscriptions 

On each side of the whole picture, so to 
speak, were marginal inscriptions reading 
inwards, that is, supposing you stood in 
the middle of the sheet, to whichever 
side—north, south, east, or west—you 
turned you would read— 


meee nlCE la. Per Label, 1/- Per Row of 
72. £1,,-,,-LPer Sheet. Place the Labels 
ABOVE the Addrefs and towards the 
RIGHT HAND SIDE of the Letter. In 
Wetting the Back be careful not to remove 
the Cement.” 


How quaint this all reads sixty-four 
years afterwards! ‘‘Label” was an official 
word for stamp (at that time the word 
‘‘stamp’” meant a ‘‘ Mulready ” envelope 
or wrapper); this has long since gone out 
of use. Notice also the use of capital 
letters for the most important words, 
initial capitals for the next important, and 
the use of the old-fashioned form of the 
initial or middle ‘‘s,” never used now in 
printing, and only occasionally used in 
writing by a few who still cling to old 
forms, in the words ‘‘ Milfs” or ‘‘Mefsrs.”’ 
But perhaps the oddest word is ‘‘cement”’ 
for ‘‘gum,” now strictly confined to 
materials used for knitting together solid 
substances, such as masonry or broken 
china. In each corner of the sheet was 
the number of the plate. 

The Paper Used 

Let us now turn to the paper. Each 
edge of the sheet was rough and jagged, 
having what is called a ‘‘deckle” edge, 
the distinguishing mark of hand-made 
paper. Most of my readers, I hope, are 
familiar with this appearance on ¢hree 
sides of a Bank of England note. 


oe 


If we hold the sheet up to the light and 
try to look through it we may see a mul- 
titude of designs in the paper. These 
are the watermarks. In each stamp we 
see a small crown, and outside the stamp 
a five-lined frame, broken at the top, 
bottom, and twice on each side with the 
word POSTAGE in outlined Roman capi- 
tals. The watermarked paper was another 
device to frustrate the forger, for the diffi- 
culty of manufacture was considered suffi- 
cient to prevent imitation, and has, so far 
as British postage stamps are concerned, 
acted as a deterrent. 

The Watermark 

The watermark is inserted at an early 
stage in the manufacture of the paper. 
It is formed by pieces of wire (called 
‘* bits”) bent into the required form and 
attached to a wire-gauze frame. When 
the semi-liquid pulp flows on to this, the 


thickness of the pulp is naturally less than 


where there is no raised obstruction, so 
when the pulp solidifies and becomes 
actual paper, the substance of the paper — 
is thinner where the watermark has lain ; 
and if held before the light this thinner 
part is more transparent than the sur- 
rounding paper, and the design shows 
through. 

It was originally intended that the 
stamps should be on sale to the public on 
the 1st May, 1840, but the authorities 
apprehending that the quantity in hand 
would be insufficient to meet the demand 
on that date, a postponement was made 
until the 6th. 

On the 6th May, or very shortly after 
that date, the 2d. value was also on sale 
to the public. It was similar to the rd. 
in design, only having the words Two 
PENCE in place of ONE PENNY, and was 
printed in blue. In all other respects it 
was the same as the 1d. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
By Rev P eC MOA TOE OUNS aVingae 


(Continued from page 5.) 

Q)NLY a few weeks ago I saw the 

statement made that the number of 
the world’s stamps was about 20,000. 
If all the many varieties of colour, per- 
foration, and watermark had been taken 
into account, I believe that the total would 
work out to at least 40,000. Is there any 
wonder then that the collector or would- 
be collector stares aghast at the huge 
task in front of him? Two questions are 
constantly in his thoughts and often on 
his lips. What stamps shall I collect? 
What sort of album should I buy? Both 
questions have been put to me scores of 
times by public-school boys, and I must 
confess that it has often been a matter of 
no little difficulty to give the right sort of 
advice. The answers depend so much on 
the facilities which a boy possesses of ob- 
taining stamps from one or more countries. 
In ordinary cases, where ‘‘all is fish that 
comes to the net,” and a boy has no special 
pond which he looks upon as his own pre- 
serve, | am inclined to the opinion that 
his best plan is to begin with a general 
collection. On the principle of the greatest 
possible pleasure to the greatest number, 
the general collector and his friends find 
the ‘‘olla podrida” collection most in- 
teresting and enjoyable. It is often said 
that the days of general collecting are 
over. Specialism and scientific collecting 
are the order of the day. Mr. Castle’s 
Sydney Views, Mr. Nankivell’s Transvaal 
collection, to mention only two out of 
many examples which occur to the writer’s 
mind, these are the ideals of the stamp 
collector. But it must always be re- 
membered that many of these forms of 
specialism require large sums of money, 
and that for this very reason they are 
quite out of the reach of boy collectors. 
Besides, the specialist in stamps, as in 
everything else, must have much know- 
ledge on a great many points, if he means 
to succeed, and this knowledge the novice 
does not possess. The knowledge comes 
with the years, and the desire to specialise 
follows in its train. This is the ordinary 
sequence of events, and the young be- 
ginner would do well to be content with 
a general collection for at least two or 


three years. In cases, however, where a 
stamp enthusiast has parents or friends 
in some distant land who can send him 
stamps of the various issues of that 
country, then, by all means, I would say, 
specialise in that country. But, even in 
such a case, do not despise the general 
collection. Keep plodding away at both, 
for, later on, the ‘‘all sorts and con- 
ditions,” provided that they are in good 
condition, will be of the greatest service 
in helping you to swell your special col- 
lection. The manner and method of this 
I must reserve for some future article. 

Now we come to the question of an 
album. It is a thorny question for public- 
school boys. Let us discuss the question 
from the points of view of a general and 
a special collection. 

General Albums 

~An album suitable for a collection of the 
world’s stamps may be one of three kinds— 
(1) Blank (names of countries at head of 

each page). 
(2) Illustrated and numbered on both sides. 
(3) Illustrated catalogue on one side and 
numbered spaces on the other. 

Each of these three kinds may be ob- 
tained at all prices from one shilling to 
five pounds and upwards. As a rule the 
schoolboy is influenced largely by looks, 
especially when some fond and indulgent 
parent has offered to pay for the album he 
prefers. But it also happens that the said 
parent has something to say when holidays 
are over and boxes are packed for the re- 
turn to school. The album must be left at 
home. It is too good to take to school. 
There is a divorce between the collector 
and his stamps, which separation is often 
very disastrous to the collection. 

All collectors, and boy collectors most. 
of all, want to have their stamps within — 
touching distance. Memories must be 
refreshed from time to time. The album 
must be at hand to receive fresh additions 
and to compare stamps one with another. — 
For this reason, then, I would strongly - 
urge all young schoolboy collectors to 
begin with an album of convenient size 
and of moderate cost, and, if possible, — 
a blank album in which stamps may be 
mounted on one side only. Big, ponder- 
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ous albums are a nuisance to schoolboys, 
and, judging by the way they are some- 
times left about in classrooms, likewise 
to schoolmasters. For beginners, es- 
pecially, blank albums are to be preferred 
to albums with illustrated catalogues 
facing stamp spaces, because it is most 
discouraging to the novice to turn over 
page after page of such an album and find 
nothing but blanks. Let me emphasise 
one other point, viz. the mounting of 
stamps on one side only. If stamps are 
mounted on both sides of a page they 
are apt to catch and tear one another 
when the album is opened, and there is 
the further risk of damaging the face of 
rare stamps by friction between stamps. 

In the case of albums where stamps 
are mounted on both sides of the paper, it 
is a very good plan to interleave the 
album with sheets of tissue paper cut to 
size and fastened in by means of stamp 
mounts. This plan has the merit of 
being inexpensive and of preserving good 
stamps which might otherwise lose some 
of their value by rubbing. 

So much, then, for the general collector. 
I need scarcely add that if his heart is in 
his hobby, his first album will by no 
means be his last. Many will be the mis- 
takes he makes in arranging and mount- 
ing his stamps. Like the good soldier, 
who learns not from his successes but from 
his defeats, so also will he learn from his 
mistakes. And that knowledge growing 
steadily and surely will equip him for the 
field of specialism, to which we must now 
revert for a short space. 
Albums for Specialising 

I have mentioned the case of illus- 
trated albums. No such album, be the 
illustrations ever so numerous and the 
Space devoted to any particular country 
ever sO generous, can provide spaces for 
all the varieties of shade and perforation 
and plates. Therefore, in the case of 
those who have made up their minds to 
specialise, I would advise the use of an 
interchangeable album. These albums 
will undoubtedly be fully explained in 
other articles. Let it suffice me to say 
that in their simplest form they consist of 
stout leaves faintly ruled on one side of 
the paper in small squares and contained 
in a cover. The leaves are threaded on 
spikes or kept in position by means of a 
sliding bar. Leaves can be taken out 
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and fresh leaves inserted without disturb- 
ing the other pages. 
Blots in Collections 

It may be of use to those who are just 
beginning to collect if I note the many 
blots in albums which have come under 
my notice. 

First there is the higgledy-piggledy 
collection made by the boy who wants a 
collection, but takes no pains over it. 
Stamps of different issues are mixed up 
and in some cases find a resting-place 
amongst those of another country. 

This can easily be remedied by a little 
trouble in rearrangement after a careful 
study of some standard catalogue. 

Secondly there is the collection of ad- 
hesive stamps, envelope stamps, wrapper 
stamps, post card stamps, all figuring in 
the same album. It is well for the begin- 
ner to know that stamps from envelopes, 
wrappers, and post cards have no place 
in a postage stamp album. 

Next there is the album of torn, cut, 
and badly obliterated stamps. Some boys 
seem to imagine that a stamp is all right 
so long as there is about three-quarters 
of it remaining (the rest being torn off). 
The same boys generally mount stamps 
with their faces almost invisible, owing to 
a generous supply of ink in the cancella- 
tion. Now it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasised that stamps which are torn or 
cut are, in nearly all cases, worthless. 
Very rare stamps are exceptions, but 
their worth when cut is small compared 
with the values of good specimens. 

This is a matter on which I feel very 
strongly. One would think that, in the 
matter of our present King’s Head issue, 
every stamp collector would take a pride 
in obtaining a set as lightly cancelled and 
in as good condition as possible. But 
take up any schoolboy’s album and look 
at these stamps. They are in many cases 
almost blacked out. The fault is laid at 
the doors of the Post Office. Perhaps 
there is a lot to say for this excuse. 
Nevertheless it is possible to get splendid 
sets if one takes the trouble. How is it 
done? Well, you receive a 6d. stamp used 
on aparcel. It is badly marked. Keep it 
and compare it with the next you get. 
Compare the two and keep the better. 
Continue the process until you get a set 
worth looking at. The writer adopted this 
plan and found it to succeed. So may you. 


(To be continued.) 
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PORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


By BOSWELL JUNIOR 


Dorrego, Manuel, an Argentine states- 
man, was born at Buenos 
Ayres in 1787, and died 
there on December 13th, 
1828. In August, 1827, 
he was elected Governor 
of Buenos Ayres. His 
efforts to establish a 
confederation of the 
provinces were at first 
successful, and the war 
with Brazil was brought to a close (1828), 
both countries recognising the independ- 
ence of Uruguay. The revolt of Lavalle 
drove Dorrego from Buenos Ayres. He 
was defeated in an attempt to recover 
the city, captured, and shot without trial. 

His portrait appears on the 30 c., 
brown, of the 1888-90 series. 
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Lopez, Carlos Antonio. Born near Asun- 
cion about 1795; died 
there on September roth, 
1862. He was President 
of Paraguay. He was 
made First Consul on 
March 12th, 1841, and 
from that time was prac- 
tically dictator. Elected 
President for ten years 
in 1844, he was re-elected 
for three years in 1854, and for seven 
years in 1857, but these elections were 
merely nominal, since Congress simply 
obeyed his orders. His arbitrary acts 
caused constant quarrels with foreign 
nations, and in 1859 the United States 
sent a squadron to the Plata to enforce 
demands against him. In this case he 
offered to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion, but subsequently evaded the claim. 

Here I must confess that there are 
several ‘‘eminents” of the name of Lopez, 
and that friend Antonio is a choice of 
evils. I would not go ‘‘nap” on his being 
the right man to fit the stamp, but he 
seems to come nearer than any of the 
others. Perhaps some Argentine collector 
will settle the question. 

His portrait figures on the 2c., green, 
of 1877-87, and on the same value, but 
different design, of the 1888-90 series. 


Lopez. 


Mitre, Bartolomé, an Argentine general, 
SO A A A statesman, and author. 
Ep: Born at Buenos Ayres, 
Ss x 5 June 26th, 1821; died 
Yye/5 there January, 1894. 
5; Having been banished. 
5 by Rosas, he lived suc- 
5 
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cessively in Uruguay, 
and 


Bolivia, Peru, 
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SONG Chili, and was a noted 
munnnnannnwu! journalist in all those 
hia countries. He served 


in the Uruguayan army from 1838 to: 


1846, and in the Bolivian army in 1847. 
As colonel of artillery he took part in the 
overthrow of Rosas in 1852. He opposed 
Urquiza, led the movement by which 


Buenos Ayres declared itself independent 


on September tith)) teeaeeiomewas 


made Minister of the Interior, and later 


Minister of War of the Buenos Ayres. 
Government, and in the latter capacity 
commanded the army which was defeated 
by Urquiza at Capuda, October 23rd, 


1859, the result being the reunion of 


Buenos Ayres with the Argentine Con- 
federation. Mitre was then elected 


Governor of Buenos Ayres, May, 1860; 


and now difficulties having arisen with 
the federal government, he defeated 
Urquiza’s army at Pavon, 
11th, 1861. 


Argentine Republic for six years. With 
his term opened an era of great prosperity. 


At the end of his term Mitre was made: 


Minister to Brazil. He was a presidential 
candidate in 1874, and, being defeated, 
headed an abortive rebellion. In 1801 


he was again a candidate, but subse- 


quently withdrew his name. In 1852 
General Mitre founded Za Nacion, which 
became the most important journal of the 
Platine region, and remained under his 
direction until his death. Besides poems, 


essays, speeches, etc., he published two 
historical works, the Astoria de Belgrano 


and the A/zstorza de San Martin. 
His portrait appears on the 50 c¢., 
orange, of 1889-90. 


September 
Soon after Mitre was made: 
President ad interim, and in October,. 
1862, was elected President of the new 
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STAMP COLLECTING AS A PASTIME 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


Its Permanence—con/d. 


Ill 
mA, HAT more do we want of a hobby? 
. We cannot ensure, even for the 
British Empire, an eternity of durability : 
nations decay and fashions change. Some 
day even stamp collecting may be super- 
seded by a more engrossing hobby. The 
indications, however, are all in favour of 
its growlng hold upon its universal public. 
The wealth invested in it is immense, 
its trading interests are prosperous and 
international, and no fear of changing 
fashion disturbs either dealer or collector. 


IV. 


Wherever you go you find the stamp 
collector in evidence. The hobby has its 
devotees in every civilised country. Its 
hold is, in fact, international. In Dresden 
there is a society with over two thousand 
members upon its books; in out-of-the- 
Way countries like Finland there are 
ardent collectors and flourishing philatelic 
societies. The Prince of Siam has been 
an enthusiastic collector for many years, 
and even in Korea there are followers of 
the hobby. Australia numbers its collec- 
tors by the thousand, and many of its 
cities have their philatelic societies, all 
keen searchers for the much-prized rarities 
of the various States of the Common- 
wealth. In India, despite the difficulty of 
preserving stamps from injury by moisture, 
there are numbers of collectors; one of 
the best-known rajahs is collecting stamps 
for a museum, recently founded in his 
State, and the Parsees are keen dealers. 
There are collectors throughout South 
_ Africa, in Rhodesia, and even in Uganda. 
Wherever a postage stamp is issued there 
may be found a collector waiting for a 
copy for his album. In no part of the 
world can an issue of stamps be made 
that is not at once partially bought up for 
collectors. If any one of the Antarctic 
expeditions were to reach the goal of its 
ambition, and were to celebrate the event 
there and then by an issue of postage 


Its Internationality 


stamps, a collector would be certain to be in 
attendance, and would probably endeavour 
to buy up the whole issue on the spot. 
The United States teems with collectors, 
and they have their philatelic societies in 
the principal cities and their Annual Con- 
gress. From Texas to Niagara, and from 
New York to San Francisco, the million- 
aire and the more humble citizen vie with 
each other in friendly rivalry as stamp 
collectors. 

Many countries are now making an 
Official Collection, and there is every 
probability that some day in the near 
future most Governments will keep a 
stamp collection of some sort for refer- 
ence and exhibition. Under the rules of 
the Postal Union, every State that enters 
the Union is entitled to receive, for refer- 
ence purposes, a copy of every stamp 
issued by each country in the Postal 
Union. Hence every Government receives 
valuable contributions, which should be 
utilised in the formation of a National or 
Official Collection. And some day stamp 
collectors will be numerous and influential 
enough to demand that such contributions 
shall not be buried in useless and for- 
gotten heaps in official drawers, but shall 
be systematically arranged for public re- 
ference and general study. 

Not a few countries are every year 
rescued from absolute bankruptcy by the 
generosity with which collectors buy up 
their postal issues; and many other coun- 
tries would have to levy a very much 
heavier burden of taxation from their 
peoples if stamp collecting were to go 
out of fashion. 

So widespread indeed is our hobby 
that a well-known collector might travel 
round the world and rely upon a cordial 
welcome at the hands of fellow-collectors 
at every stopping-place en route. 

International jealousies are forgotten, 
and even the barriers of race, and creed, 
and politics, in the pleasant freemasonry 
of philatelic friendships. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


The Exhibition: Ladies’ Exhibits 

While we are trotting out ideas for 
worrying the patient committee of the 
forthcoming International Exhibition, a 
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friend says to me, ‘‘ What do you think, 
Cornelius, of setting apart a room specially 
for ladies’ exhibits?” At first I was in- 
clined to think the suggestion a good 
one, but then, you see, I have already 
begun to worry that prospective com- 
mittee for a special room for young col- 
lectors, and if we are to slip the Great 
Moguls into a pen to themselves, and 
have a big show of the excluded, and 
another annexe for ladies, it will need 
the engagement of some such building as 
the Coliseum or the Hippodrome. 

It is a well-known fact that at the last 
great stamp exhibition in London more 
than one much-admired exhibit was ac- 
knowledged by the owner to be largely 
the work of his better half. A well-known 
member of the London Philatelic Society, 
a busy medical man, is very enthusiastic 
in praise of his wife’s philatelic knowledge. 
I have seen many ladies’ collections, and 
one fact, to be noted is that they rarely 


break away from the guidance of the 
printed album into specialism; they are 
pillars of support to general collecting, 
and perhaps for that reason we have not 
heard so much about our lady collectors 
as we might otherwise have done. 


Ladies as Collectors 


It is a well-known fact that ladies are 
beginning to assert themselves as stamp 
collectors. There are many fine collec- 
tions now owned by lady collectors, and 
those I have met are very keen and very 
shrewd collectors. Why our societies do 
not include more lady members has long 
been a puzzle to me. For some years 
the Philatelic Society of London had a 
couple of lady members on its roll, but I 
believe there are none on the list now. 
Dear old Mrs. Tebay, who had been a 
member of the premier society almost 
from its very foundation, died a year or 
so ago. More than once the question 


has cropped up, informally, of having 
a ladies’ evening, but nothing has come 
of it so far. It would sadly interfere 
with the incorrigible smokers of the 
society. Still, I believe a ladies’ even- 
ing will have to come some of these 
fine days. I know several young girls 
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who are just as keen as their brothers on 
stamps, and many of them are much 
more successful in persuading uncles and 
cousins of the City merchant persuasion 
to save up foreign stamps for them than 
the boys, and naturally so, too. If I 
were a boy and had a sister, I should go 
shares in a collection with her and depute 
her to whip up relatives with foreign 
connections. 


London Society Smokers 


But talking about the smokers of the 
London Society, have you ever been to 
a meeting of the Great Moguls and 
witnessed the performance? I once be- 
longed to a little coterie which went in 
largely for colouring meerschaums, but 
our smoke was a very weak performance 
by comparison. I have heard that the 
better halves of some of the members 
are compelled to hang their philatelic 


husbands’ outer garments out on the 
clothes-line for some hours after each 
meeting, and I know one or two mem- 
bers who are debarred from attending 
the meetings because they cannot stand 


the tobacco smoke. 


Lady Members 


There is one society in whose reports 


I notice that the attendance of ladies 
even outnumbers that of the men, and 
that is the recently formed Kent and 
Sussex Society. That society holds its 
meetings in the afternoons, and seems to 
be fortunate in having some keen lady 
collectors as members. And why not? 
There must be a large number of lady 
collectors. Every London dealer knows 
of many, especially titled ladies. Indeed, 
I have often wondered that ladies have 
not thought of forming a society of their 
own. And girls are thrown so much in 


the way of taking the stamp fever from 
their brothers that the wonder is we do 
not hear more of girls as stamp collectors. 
May I throw out the suggestion to our 
philatelic societies that they should have 
special evenings for ladies? Very few 
ladies would care to attend an ordinary 
meeting and run the risk of being the 
only lady present, but if a special evening 
were set apart for ladies, then they could 
attend with the certainty of meeting other 
lady collectors. 


Society Ladies as Collectors 


There are many titled lady collectors, 
and amongst them more than one duchess. 
As a rule, I am told, dealers find society 
ladies very keen and very shrewd. Of 
course, the popularity, I might say the 
growing popularity, of the hobby in royal 
circles gives the cue largely to society 
collecting. A year or so ago we were 
promised a cause célébre. During a call 
a lady was showing another lady her fine 
album of stamps, which included some 
very good things. It was said at the 
time that the lady, having been left alone 
in the room with the collection, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion and abstracted 
some of the best stamps, that the owner 
almost immediately discovered the theft, 
and that it was going to end in the courts; 
but it seems to have been patched up, for 
it has never come before the public, though 
the public would dearly have loved to have 
heard more about the business. 


Tonga Islands Stamps 


I see it is rumoured that it is the inten- 
tion of the Imperial Government to annex 
the Tonga group, and that a couple of 
warships have already sailed from Sydney 
for the purpose of hoisting the Union Jack 
on those islands. Practically speaking, 
the Tongas are under British protection, 
and we philatelists place the stamps in 
our British colonial division. By the 
Samoan Treaty of November, 1899, Ger- 
many renounced all her rights to the 
islands in our favour, and thus removed 
the principal obstacle to their ultimate 
annexation by us. Should the annexation 
take place, I wonder what will happen 
to the stamps. Will the current picture 
series be continued? The case will be on 
all fours with that of the Cook Islands, 
where the stamps may be regarded as a 
more or less temporary issue. 
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A SERVIAN MYSTERY STAMP 


OME three months ago the Servian 
authorities issued a series of special 
stamps to celebrate the coronation of King 
Peter I. Some folks said they were in- 
tended to enable stamp collectors to 
provide the necessary funds for the 
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King Alexander. 


coronation festivities. Whatever the in- 
tention of this benevolent people, the 
stamps were designed by a Servian named 
G. Jovanovic, engraved by M. Mouchon, 
and printed at the French Government 
factory which prints all the French 
stamps. 

In all there were eight values. The 
5, 10, 15, 25, and 50 paras contained on 
a central disc on an oblong stamp the 
profiles of King Peter I. and his ancestor 
Kara George, the founder of the dynasty. 

The stamps secured only a passing 
notice in the philatelic Press, and probably 
commanded a somewhat disappointing 
sale. 

But it is stated that some few weeks 
after they had been put into circulation 
an alarming 
discovery was 
made. It was 
found that if 
the stamps were 
held upside- 
down the death 

aoe maskin HOt 2 the 
murdered King Alexander could be seen, 
the nostrils of both heads forming the 


eyes of the murdered monarch, the mous- 
taches forming the eyebrows, and the eye 
and eyebrow of Kara George forming the 
nose and mouth. An examination of the 
design will show how cleverly the third 
face has been outlined, after the manner 
of a well-known system of hidden designs 
familiar as puzzles for children. That 
this mysterious face has been deliberately 
introduced cannot be doubted. Such a 
weird result could not be a mere coinci- 
dence. It is stated that the introduction 
of the mask is due to Queen Natalie, the 
late King’s mother, who is said to have 
intrigued to get it worked into the 
design. 

As soon as it was discovered, we are 
told, the Servian Government suddenly 
called in all that remained unsold, and 
instructed agents in London, Paris, and 
Berlin to visit stamp dealers and specu- 
lators and buy up as many of the ill- 
omened postage labels as possible, regard- 
less of cost. These said agents do not 
yet seem to have reached London, for we 
have not heard of a single dealer who has. 
been visited by them, and our publishers, 
it will be noted, are still offering the 
stamps for sale at the old prices. 

The mysterious ‘‘ fake” has been well 
advertised, and if it was done to whip up. 
the sale of a series of postage stamps 
concerning which the authorities may 
well have been in doubt, then it has. 
probably served its purpose. 

The attempt to throw the blame on 
M. Mouchon, the engraver, will scarcely 
succeed. M. Mouchon has a reputation 
to preserve which he certainly would not 
risk by ‘‘ faking” a design of such a 
diabolical character to be printed at the 
French Government factory. He was not 
the designer. He simply engraved the 
design drawn by the Servian artist. — 

A very large number of the stamps are 
said to be held by private individuals in 
Servia, possibly with a guilty knowledge 
of what would be revealed in the design. 

Anyway, it should not be difficult to 
get at the explanation if the designer can 
be brought to book, for he must know for 
what purpose and for whom he so cleverly 
manipulated his design. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Edmund Yates at the Post Office 


An amusing story, says Mr. Arthur W. A’Beckett in 
London Opinion, is told of Edmund Yates, who, when 
writing in the weekly ‘‘conducted by Charles Dickens,” 
was head of the department having to do with unde- 
livered letters. He was visited at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
by a well-known publisher with a grievance ; but it 
existed, and the publisher—who was a good fellow at 
heart—had a very short temper. The cabby who de- 
scribed Forster as ‘‘an arbitrary cove’? would no 
doubt have coupled the short-tempered publisher 
with Boz's biographer. Yates, after listening for some 
time to his visitor’s complaints, told him politely that 
as his time from ten a.m. to four p.m. belonged to the 
State, he would be glad if he would go. It was then 
twelve (noon). ‘‘I won’t go!” cried the publisher. 
“Then stay,” said E. Y.; ‘‘but do keep quiet.” ‘I 
won’t stay,” shouted the irate visitor. ‘‘ Very well, 
then you shail stay,” returned Yates calmly. The 
publisher’s answer to this was to take up his hat and 
leave the room. In a moment Yates had communi- 
cated with a subordinate at the door of the office, 
requesting him to detain the publisher until further 
notice.. The hard-working ‘‘ head” then gave up his 
usual time to his official duties. He thought no more 

_of the publisher until four o’clock, when his attention 
was directed to him by an inquiry, ‘‘ What was to be 
done with the gentleman who had been arrested at 
twelve o'clock?” The publisher did not bring an 
action for false imprisonment. It is said that after- 
wards he described Edmund Yates as ‘‘a gentleman 
of the utmost importance at the G. P.O.””— St. Martin’'s- 
le-Grand. 


Universal Penny Postage 


Our excellent contemporary, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
says, ‘‘ The.New Zealand delegates to the Postal Union 
Congress to be held in 1905 will be instructed to pro- 
pose the reduction of the letter rate throughout the 
Union from 2%d. to 1d., and of the postage of printed 
matter from 4d. for 2 ozs. to 4d. for 4 ozs. A bold 
attack sometimes achieves an unlooked-for victory, 
but we doubt whether the most persuasive arguments 
of the New Zealand delegates to the Congress will 
induce their colleagues to consent to these proposals.” 


The “C.E.F.” Stamps 


We have been able to ascertain the exact number 
of stamps surcharged ‘‘C.E.F.” so far sent out to 
China from the beginning, z.e. from July, 1900, till 
the end of October, 1904. Of course, these figures 
do not represent the actual number used, and we 
happen to know that there are considerable stocks in 
thand of some of the values in China. Possibly we 
may be enabled to get this supplementary information 
later on. We know one of our members who can 
supply it. We have also to learn what proportion of 
the r anna stamp is in the old plum shade and what in 
the new carmine shade. All bear the head of Queen 


Victoria. The figures are :— 
Y anna, carmine : 331,520 
¥% anna, green (old shade) 420,480 
I anna, plum, carmine 251,300 
2 annas, blue 39,680 
2% annas, green 27,040 
3 annas, orange 22,800 
4 annas, grey-green 24,800 
8 annas, mauve ; 19,720 
12 annas, purple on red 14,666 
I rupee, green and carmine 17,040 


During the same period 634,880 ¥% anna envelopes 
and 342,288 post cards have been supplied.—Philatelic 
Journal of India. oe 


Canal Zones Withdrawn 


Just as we went to press last week we learned from 
a newspaper despatch that the visit of Secretary Taft 
to Panama had resulted in negotiations being com- 
pleted whereby any danger of rupture between the 
United States and the Isthmian Republic would be 
happily averted. One of the articles of agreement 
recalled United States stamps surcharged ‘‘ Canal 
Zone,” and stipulates that hereafter Panama stamps 
shall be used in the Canal strip. The stamp market 
has already reflected the new order of things, and 
prices have considerably stiffened. Philatelists will be 
interested in knowing the last day of legal use for the 
overprinted United States, as well as the intended 
disposition of the remainders.—Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp 
News. 


The New Halfpenny Stamp 


According to the London Philatelist, the new issue 
of halfpenny stamps in a pale yellow-green shade, 
recently made by the General Post Office, owes its 
origin to the fact that the well-known dark green 
stamp has been confused with the blue 2%d. Mistakes 
have not only been made by short-sighted or partially 
colour-blind members of the public, but by experienced 
post office clerks, who, on occasions, have actually 
handed ‘214d. stamps across the counter when those of 
a halfpenny value have been asked for. 


Cleaned Stamps, etc. 


There are dealers both in this country and on the 
Continent who would not dare personally to sell certain 
stamps, but cheerfully send them to some auctions to 
be sold for what they will bring. In this way, if the 
buyer is, as in many cases happens, not conversant 
with this class of goods, he puts them into his collec- 
tion, where they remain until his eyes are opened by 
some kind friend who knows more about stamps than 
he does, and who, in pointing out the bogus, some- 
times considerably strains, for a time, the good fellow- 
ship hitherto subsisting. When this occurs the time 
for returning the stamps has gone by, and so there 
are no back reckonings for the seller. On the other 
hand, if the fakes are detected at the time, the purchase 
money is returned by the auctioneer before he has 
paid it over, and the vendor's name is not divulged. 
We quite believe that the leading auctioneers exercise 
as much care as they can, but after all they cannot be 
expected to have sufficient knowledge to detect every 
fake, and especially is this the case nowadays, when 
so many stamps are constantly passing through their 
hands for sale.—Philatelic Record. 


Mr. Ehrenbach on Medal Hunters 


Mr. Ehrenbach, one of our most advanced specialists, 
has recently been unburdening himself to an inter- 
viewer of the Philatelic Record, and here is what he 
says :— 

‘‘T have shown at a number of International Ex- 
hibitions and others (writes Mr. Ehrenbach), and a fair 
number of gold and other medals have come my way. 
As far as my memory carries me, I have, however, 
never essayed to take more than one gold medal with 
the same collection. Pot-hunting has never been 
favoured by me, and never will. I even go so far as 
to say that the receiving of a gold medal at an Inter- 
national Exhibition should bar from taking a second 
one at such a show, and I hope it will be possible to 
find some means to prevent it at the next International 
Exhibition in London or elsewhere.” 


NEW “S505 


Bechuanaland Protectorate.—The current 244d. 
stamp of Great Britain has been overprinted with the 
words ‘‘Bechuanaland Protectorate” in small block 
letters. ‘‘ Bechuanaland” reads upwards on the left 
and “‘ Protectorate” downwards on the right. 


Current Great Britain overprinted. 
2kd., ultramarine. 


Crete. —We learn that pending a new issue a pro- 
visional 5 lepta has been issued, of which we have 
received a copy. The 20 lepta, orange, of 1901, has 
been surcharged with a figure ‘‘5” in black over the 
original value in each lower corner. 


Perf. 
“5,” in black, on 20 lepta, orange. 
Gold Coast.—The first King’s Head to arrive with 
the multiple watermark is the 2d. 


Wmk. Multiple C A. Perf, 


2d., purple; name and value scarlet. 


Malta.—Apparently the stamps of this Mediter- 
ranean possession are not to be all of the King’s Head 
design, for we have just received the 5d. felucca de- 
sign of 1899 with the multiple watermark. ‘We have 
also received the King’s Head is. value with the 
multiple watermark. 


Wmk. Multiple CA. 
King’s Heads. 
3d., green. 
2xd., blue, centre purple. 
1s., violet, centre grey. 


Perf, 


Felucca. 
5d., vermilion. 


Russia.— War Stamps.—We are indebted to Mr. 
Breitfuss, of St. Petersburg, for early copies of a 
series of war stamps recently issued for the purpose 
of raising a fund for the benefit of the orphans of 
Russian soldiers killed during the unfortunate war 
with Japan. 


We have a strong objection to issues that are not 
strictly speaking stamps needed for postal require- 
ments, but these stamps have not been heralded with 
the object of collecting money from stamp collectors, 
but for, the purpose of gathering subscriptions from 
the Russian public, who are charged an extra 3 kop. 
on each value for the very commendable object of 
raising a fund for the benefit of the children of those 
who have given their lives for their country. 


There are four values :— 


3 kopecs, red, brown and green, for post cards. 
Design, monument of Admiral Nakhimoff in Sebas- 
topol. 

Paul Stephanovitch Nakhimoff, a Russian ad- 
miral, was born in the government of Smolensk in 
1803, and died in 1855. He fought in the battle of 
Navarino and took part in the blockade of the Dar- 
danelles. In 1845 he served in the campaign in the 
Caucasus and was made a rear-admiral. He com- 
manded the Russian fleet which destroyed the Turkish 
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fleet at the battle of Sinope. During the siege of 
Sebastopol he took part in all the defensive operations 
and was made a full admiral. He was killed on the 
roth July, 1855. 
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5 kopecs, brown and lemon, for local postage. 
Design, monument of Minin and Posksarski in 
Moscow. 


7 kopecs, blue and pink, for inland postage. De- 
sign, monument of Peter the Great on horseback in 
St. Petersburg. 


10 kopecs, blue and yellow, for foreign letters. 
Design, the monument of Alexander IJ. and the 
Kremlin in Moscow. 


Two further values, 15 kopecs and 25 kopecs, are 
to be issued. 


The inscriptions on the stamps are as foliows: Top 
line, between the numerals of value, ‘‘ Postage Stamp,”’ 
on the scroll the value, and in the tablet at the foot of 
each stamp, ‘‘ For the Orphans of the Soldiers fallen 
in the War.” 

War Stamps. Perf. 
3 kopecs, red-brown and green. 
5 kopecs, brown and lemon. 
7.kopecs, blue and pink. 
10 kopecs, blue and yellow. 


Cs Oe ee 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Our New South Wales Letter 
SYDNEY, 222d November, 1904. 


- This letter may not reach you in time for your first 
number, but it will not be too late to congratulate you 
on your enterprise in publishing a weekly philatelic 
paper. There is nothing, in my opinion, better cal- 
culated to maintain interest in any hobby than a well- 
conducted journal devoted to its cultivation, and the 
greater the frequency with which it appears, the more 
‘does it tend to stimulate devotees and keep them 
moving along the lines of advancement in their study. 

Stamp collecting is well and healthy in New South 
Wales, thank you! The number of active collectors 
is quietly but steadily increasing, and no sooner does 
one drop out of the ranks than another springs up to 
fill the vacancy, and often brings a fresh recruit with 
him. It is surprising, too, to find how many who 
disappear from the active ranks reappear after a while, 
at first with a faint trace of the old enthusiasm, which 
gradually develops, either in the old direction or in 
the narrower but more fascinating path of intense 
specialism. 

Does a collector ever cease to retain some of his 
original interest in stamps? I think not. 

The other day I met a man who in his official 
capacity handles many millions of his native State’s 
stamps (these, however, have nothing to do with the 
stamps of the Native States beloved of the genial 
Major Evans!). This official deplored the latter-day 
tendency towards production of cheap and common- 
place designs. He grew tenderlyreminiscent. ‘‘Ah, 
those old steel engravings,” he sighed, ‘‘ the triangular 
Swan Rivers, and the diamond-shaped Cape of Good 
Hope!” He meant well, but was certainly rather 
mixed in his memories. 

It is announced that in future the stamps of all the 
Australian States are to be printed on paper water- 
marked with an imperial crown over the letter A. 
Each State is to order its own supply of paper, but as 
Messrs. De La Rue and Co. manufacture for nearly all 
the States they will probably make all the new paper. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this will have the 
“multiple” form of watermark, and that there will be 
no troublesome varieties to deal with. Of course some 
months must elapse before the present stock of paper 
is used up and the new design of watermark brought 
into use, but it is very much to be regretted that any 
change is contemplated short of the introduction of 
the uniform Federal series. 

The Sydney Philatelic Club have got comfortably 
settled in their new room. This is the first time the 
Club has been housed in premises exclusively its own. 
A “jumble” sale was held to mark the occasion, and 
the articles contributed to the sale by members realised 
sufficient to completely furnish the room. The library 
is a very fine one, and all the principal journals are 


complete in bound files. A. F. Basset HULL. 


Our Belgian Letter 


The eleventh public sale of postage stamps took 
place in Brussels on November 14th. These sales, 
organised two years ago by MM. Armand Dathier 
and Louis Juliard, have been attended regularly by 
‘the faithful public. Among the stamps offered for 
sale there were the ro c. and 20 c., Belgian first issue, 
unused, which fetched 24 and 26 frs. each. One must 
not take these prices as the values of these stamps, 
which are not to be found at any dealer's, even at 
double the price paid by their lucky buyers. Then 
there were three pretty Oldenburg stamps — the 
Y%, %, and % gr., 1860, which fetched 10, 18, and 
15 frs., and the two Mulready envelopes, 1 p. and 2 p., 
unused, which found a buyer at 10 frs. 


On November 27th the Bruges Philatelic Club cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of its foundation. 
Ata meeting attended by its members and by dele- 
gates from the societies of Brussels, Antwerp, and 
Ghent, we drank to the prosperity of the prosperous 
Society and cheered its President, M. Deschryver, 
who in a striking speech spoke highly of the work 
carried on in every country by its clubs and stamp 
journals in making it their task to extend the taste for 
collecting stamps. He said stamps possess beyond 
question an historical character, and viewed as a 
decoration, both from their various methods of being 
printed and by their shades of colour, they are 
zsthetic, without taking into account that they repre- 
sent values which are catalogued and recognised and 
which are current everywhere just like bank-notes and 
fiduciary title-deeds. 

The forger who sold Belgian stamps of 5 frs., and 
who for having done so was condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment, has appealed against the 
verdict and has been acquitted. The Court thought 
that the price at which he sold his imitations, namely, 
two or three francs, ought to warn collectors that they 
are asked to buy forgeries. One result of this trial is 
that, according to the law of Belgium, it is no longer 
a crime to forge stamps which are out of circulation. 
This is deeply to be regretted, and all that one can do 
is to warn all collectors to distrust more than ever 
those stamps which are relatively rare and offered at 
a low price. 

A large number of Belgian societies, following 
herein the example set by the Philatelic Club of 
Brussels, is organising at their meetings stamp sales, 
a percentage being levied on the takings. Thanks to 
the sums thus raised, a tombola, or raffle, is got up 
among the members at these monthly meetings. It is 
an excellent innovation, which seems destined to 
arouse members from their torpidity and to attract 
them in greater numbers to the meetings. 


Philately in Denmark 


COPENHAGEN, roth December, 1904. 

In this country Philately at present is very animated, 
and the principal cause is the issue of new stamps, and 
provisionals too, after we have had the same old stamps 
for many years. 

When the postage rates were changed 8 and 24 ére 
values were no longer needed, and in order not to 
waste the considerable quantities in stock at the 
General Post Office, it was resolved to surcharge the 
8 Gre by 4 and the 24 Gre by 15. 

The 4 Gre stock amounted to 3,000,000, so this 
stamp never will be rare, but of the 15 Gre there were 
only 300,000, so this one may turn out to be rather 
good. 

It was soon found that the 15 dre sheets presented 
an error, the eighty-sixth stamp exhibiting below a 
type different from the other, the number “1” being 
shorter and the number ‘‘5” more compressed than 
the other figures. It further turned out that this error 
was not in all the sheets, but according to a statement 
from the General Post Office it was met with in only 
600 sheets, so there arose a wild hunt for this rarity, 
which no doubt in the course of time will become 
very expensive. 

After these provisionals the first stamp of the new 
series with the head of King Christian was issued, and 
by-and-by, when the old stamps are sold off, the new 
ones will be issued. 

This altogether has been waking up Philately in 
Denmark. New members have been proposed for 
admission in the clubs, and Philately has consequently 
many new adherents. 


sO 


PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


London Philatelic Society 
President; H.R.H,. The Prince of Wales. 
Hon. See.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.45. 
Annual Subscription: Town, £2 2s.; Country, £17 1s. 


THE second meeting of the season 1904-5 was held 
at 4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the 28th 
October, 1904, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: The Earl of Crawford, M. P. 
Castle, E. D. Bacon, Robert Ehrenbach, Herbert R. 
Oldfield, L. W. Fulcher, Rudolph Meyer, Rudolph 
Frentzel, Franz Reichenheim, Douglas Ellis, A. W. 
Maclean, A. C. Emerson, T. Maycock, Edward J. 
Nankivell, Harvey A. T. Clarke, A. J. Warren, J. C. 
Sidebotham, W. Schwabacher, G. F. Napier, R. B. 
Yardley, C. McNaughtan, B. D. Knox, C. Neville 
Biggs, J. A. Tilleard. The chair was taken by the 
Vice-President, and the minutes of the meeting held 
on the 14th October, 1904, were read and signed as 
correct. 

A letter was read from Mr. Charles J. Phillips con- 
taining a liberal offer of assistance in the event of an 
International Exhibition being held under the aus- 
pices of this Society, and upon the motion of Mr. 
McNaughtan, seconded by Mr. Castle, the letter was 
referred to the Council, with instructions to consider 
the same and to report at a later meeting. 

The members then proceeded to the election of the 
following gentlemen, who after ballot were declared 
duly elected :— 

Mr. Stanley Baxter Baxter, proposed by Mr. T. 
Wickham Jones, seconded by the Hon. Sec. ; Colonel 
John Bonhote, proposed by Major E. B. Evans, 
seconded by Mr. Gordon Smith. 

His Royal Highness the President of the Society 
had sent for the inspection of the members three ex- 
ceptionally fine, unused specimens of the 2d. value of 
the 1848 issue of Mauritius, ‘‘ Post Paid,” one of such 
copies being the error ‘‘ penoe,”’ and this evidence of 
the continued interest shown by the President in the 
Society was very highly appreciated by the members 
present. 

Mr. Yardley, on behalf of Mr. Field, presented to 
the Society two photographs of two complete panes 
of the Transvaal stamps of the first British occupation, 
printed on blue paper, respectively surcharged with 
Roman initial capitals and mixed Roman and. italic 
initial capitals. Mr. Yardley was requested to convey 
the thanks of the Society to Mr. Field, and to ask Mr. 
Field to convey the thanks of the Society to the owner 
for his gift. 

The Hon. Vice-President, Mr. M. P. Castle, then 
read some notes on the ‘‘Sydney View” stamps, 
accompanied by a display of his very fine collection 
of the three values. 

A vote of thanks, expressing the appreciation of 
the members, was moved by the Earl of Crawford, 
seconded by Mr. E. D. Bacon, and unanimously 
carried, and the proceedings then terminated. 


THE third meeting of the season 1904-5 was held at 
4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the rrth 
November, 1904, at 7-45 p.m. 

Members present: The Earl of Crawford, M. P. 
Castle, Gordon Smith, R. Ehrenbach, Thos. Wm. 
Hall, J. Bonhote, George F. Napier, Rudolph Frentzel, 
Rudolph Meyer, L. W. Fulcher, E. D. Bacon, Franz 
Reichenheim, W. Schwabacher, W. Dorning Beckton, 
B. D. Knox. 

The chair was taken by the Vice-President, and the 
minutes of the last meeting were read and signed as 
correct. In the unavoidable absence of the Hon. 
Secretary and the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. E. 
D. Bacon undertook the secretarial duties of the 
meeting. He announced that the Hon. Secretary had 
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received a copy of the Postage Stamps of Siam, by 
Alexander Holland, which was presented by the 


Boston Philatelic Society of the United States, and 
forms one of the fifty edition de luxe copies of that 
work. He also presented, on behalf of the Philatelic 
Society of India, a copy of British Indian Adhesive 


Stamps (Queen's Head) surcharged for Native States, 


by C. Stewart-Wilson and R. Gordon Jones. The 


Hon. Librarian was requested to acknowledge the 


receipt of the two works, and to convey the thanks of 
the Society to each of the donors for their gifts. 

Mr. M. P. Castle showed used specimens of the One 
Shilling New Zealand, watermarked ‘‘ N Z,” perforated 
12%, 13, printed in a distinct yellow-green shade, and 
a Western Australia One Shilling of the first issue, 


rouletted, printed in deep brown; neither of these 


stamps being previously known in these colours. Mr. 
R. Ehrenbach then showed a collection of the danger- 


ous forgeries made by Oswald Schroeder, of Leipzig, 


about twenty years ago, which had been sent to him 
by Mr. W. Moser for exhibition to members of the 
Society. 
property of the Dresden Society, that the President, 


Dr. Kloss, obtained the forgeries many years ago from — 


Mr. Moser stated that the collection was the © 


Schroeder, and the Society had lent them to him to 


forward to the members of the London Society for 
their inspection. Mr. R. Ehrenbach was asked to 


convey to Mr. Moser, and through that gentleman to_ 


the Dresden Society, the Society’s appreciation ot 
their courtesy, and to thank them for the loan of the 
specimens. 
forgeries :— 

Antioquia.—First issue. 
greyish green; 10 ¢c., lilac-grey; 1 p., carmine-red. 

Bolivar.—First issue. 1 p., red. 

British Guiana.—First issue. 12 c., black on deep 
blue. 

Buenos Ayres.—First issue. 
carmine-red. 


3p., dull green; 4 p., 


The collection comprised the following — 


2% c., dull blaes 5 c.,% 


Colombia.—1861 issue: 2% c., black; 5 ¢., olive- 


yellow; 10 c., blue; 20 c., vermilion; 1 p., dull rose. © 


1862 issue: 10 c., bright blue; 20 c., bright carmine. 


‘Sobre Porte,” 1865 issue : 25 c., black on blue; soc., — 


black on yellow; 1 p., black on rose. 


Cordoba.—5 c., dull blue; 15 c., lilac; 25 c., orange; 7 


50 c., green; I p., carmine. 
Finland.—First issue. Envelope stamps. 
red ;'20'k., black. 
France.—Unpaid Letter stamps. 
60 c., yellow ochre. 


Hanover.—1863. 3 pf., green. 


50. /k:,\a 


40 c., sky-blue ; | 


Hyderabad.—Official hand-stamp, originally known 


as Koorshedjah. Black on thin blue wove paper. 
Mexico.—Guadalajara locals, 1867 issue: ¥% r., black, 
on white wove paper; 2 r., black, on lilac-rose laid 
paper; 2r., black, on green laid paper; 1 p., black, 
on bright lilac wove paper. 1868 issue: 1 r., black, 


on green laid paper; 1 r., black, on green wove paper; — 


2r., black, on lilac-grey wove paper. 
Philippine Islands.—1855 issue. 
varieties. 5 c., dull vermilion. 


One of the four | 


San Domingo.—First issue: % r., black, on lilac- 


rose laid paper. Second issue: ¥% r., black, on pale 
green laid paper. 

Saxony.—First issue. Dhis 
different forgeries of this stamp. 
Spain.—1851: 2r., dull red. 
Madrid: 3c., gold. 

Tolima.—First issue. 5 c., black, on pale blue laid 
paper; 1oc., black, on white wove paper. 

Wenden.—1863 issue: 2 kop., red and green. 
issue: 2 kop., red and green. 

Mr. F. Reichenheim read a paper on the ‘* Unpaid 
Letter Stamps of France,” in which he produced a 
quantity of official information concerning the various 


vermilion; two 


1853: 2r., bright red. 


1864. 
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issues, and showed, among other matters of interest, 
that there are two distinct varieties of type of the 
first 10 c. typographed stamp. On the motion of Mr. 
M. P. Castle, seconded by Mr. R. Ehrenbach, a cordial 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Reichenheim for 
his valuable paper, and this concluded the business of 
the meeting. 


Tue fourth meeting of the season 1904-5 was held 
at 4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the 25th 
November, 1904, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: M. P. Castle, R. B. Yardley, 
L. W. Fulcher, Rudolph Meyer, Rudolph Frentzel, 
Henry Hetley, L. S. Wells, A. W. Maclean, F. Ransom, 
T. Maycock, A. C. Emerson, G. F. Napier, C. Neville 
Biggs, Thos. Wm. Hall, Robert Ehrenbach, Gordon 
Smith, A. R. Barrett. 

The chair was taken by the Hon. Vice-President, 
and the minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. In the unavoidable absence of the 
Hon. Secretary and Hon. Assistant Secretary, the 
secretarial duties were undertaken by Mr. Gordon 
Smith. 

Mr. R. B. Yardley read a paper on the stamps of 
Trinidad, and gave a display of the stamps of that 
colony. Among the more notable stamps in Mr. 
Yardley’s interesting collection were the following: 
A proof of the mother die for the Britannia design, 
with the name-label left blank, probably a proof from 
the original die from which the secondary dies with 
the name inserted were made for Trinidad, Barbados, 
and Mauritius ; a pair of 4d., grey-lilac, pin-perf. 12%, 

‘on the original letter ; and the 4d., watermark Crown 
CC, in the pale lilac shade, unused. On one page 
were shown specimens of the abnormal combinations 
of paper and perforation made by Messrs. De La Rue, 
namely, the 1d. Ceylon, watermarked Crown CC, 
perf. 1134, 12, a block of four, unused ; the 6d. Ceylon, 
with the same watermark, perf. 13, used; and the 
Trinidad 1d., no watermark, perf. 12%, unused. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Yardley was pro- 
posed by Mr. Gordon Smith and seconded by Mr. 
Ransom. 

Mr. Castle, in speaking to the resolution, suggested 
that an interesting collection might be made illus- 
trating stamps of the same shades and colours in 
contemporary use in various colonies, produced by 
the same manufacturers. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Yardley replied, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 


Birmingham Philatelic Society 


President: W. B. Avery. 

Secretary: G. Johnson, B.A., 308, Birchfield Road, Birmingham. 
OCTOBER 18th.—Display, ‘‘Great Britain, West Aus- 
tralia, Germany.” Mr. W. B. Avery. 

Messrs. Oswald Barnes and W. H. Whittingham 
were elected members. The following were thanked 
for donations to the collection: Messrs. C. McNaughtan 
(nice selection of Barbados and South Australia), C. A. 
Stephenson (30s.); Major G. S. Strode, Lieut.-Col. 
S. P. Peile, W. F. Wadams, Messrs. F. E. Wilson, 


OUR PHILATELIC 
JANUARY, 1905 


21. Junior Philatelic Society (London): Display of Revenues 
of Great Britain, by Mr. Oswald Marsh. Paper—Cook 
Islands, by Mr. H. F. Johnson. 


23. Liverpool Philatelic Society: Lantern Display of Forgeries. 


24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


and the Stirling Stamp Co. (New Zealand), were 
thanked for contributions to the library. 

Mr. W. B. Avery then gave a display of his superb 
collection, and by his careful explanation of type and 
die varieties, especially in the rare issues, made the 
display not only interesting, but very instructive. A 
very hearty vote of thanks was given and very suitably 
responded to. 

OCTOBER 27th.— Display, ‘‘ Australian Colonies.” 
Mr. R. Hollick. 

Messrs. A. J. Ecclestone and L. O. Trivett were 
elected members. Mr. J. W. Donnan and Dr. R. 
Lyon were thanked for contributions to the collection 
and library respectively. 

Mr. Hollick afterwards displayed his fine collection 
of the Australian Colonies, with notes on the same, 
which were heartily appreciated. Mr. T. W. Peck 
also showed his New Zealand. 


South Australian Philatelic Society 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the South Australian 
Philatelic Society was held at Pirie Chambers, Pirie 
Street, on Wednesday, November 2nd. Mr. F. C. 
Krichauff presided over a fair attendance of members. 
The Treasurer's balance sheet and Exchange Super- 
intendent’s report were adopted. The Committee 
reported: ‘‘The balance at the Society's credit is 
£4 19s. 11d., which the Committee consider satis- 
factory. During the year Mr. Blockey read _ the 
following papers: ‘Imperforated of S. A.,’ ‘ Per- 


forated S. A., showing examples of various perforations 


made by the different machines.’ It is hoped that further 
articles will be contributed by members, so that a 
paper may be read at each meeting. Mr. Blockey is 
also drawing up a list of South Australian stamps, 
which Messrs. Peck and Krichauff and Blockey, the 
Committee appointed by the Society, are pricing. 
The pricing is to be considered and adopted at meet- 
ings, in instalments, and published in the Australian 
Philatelist. The work so far is only in its infancy, and 
it is hoped that members will take an ‘active interest in 
seeing to the pricing of stamps of their own colony. 
Several changes have taken place in the current issues: 
new perforations, 1d. and 2d. (perf. 12); new type 
POSTAGE, 6d., gd., 1s., and 5s.; varieties in type of all 
the long stamps, notably the 8d. with the error 
EIGNT ; new post card, i1d., longer inscription. 
During the year five city books, two country, one 
Victorian, and one Bathurst exchange books, of the 
value of £393 4s. 11d., were circulated with good 
results. The Secretary is making arrangements to 
bind for the Society’s library some of the most im- 
portant of the literature in hand, which has been 
accumulating for some years. Your Committee regret 
having to cali attention to the sad loss_ sustained 
through the death of your late President, Mr. Shaw, 
who took an active interest in the work of the Society.” 
The following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
J. W. Hillman ; Vice-President, Dr. F. Lucas Benham ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. W. L. Peck; Exchange 
Superintendent, Mr. G. Blockey ; Committee, Messrs. 
F. C. Krichauff and J. H. Welfare. 


DIARY 


25. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 
27. London Philatelic Society : Display by Mr. Mann. 
Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion—New Bruns- 
wick, opened by J. H. Abbot. 
31. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 
4.45 p.m. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


COMPETITION No. 2. 


Best THREE suggestions fora 
Prize Competition for G. S. W. 


HH # 


THE replies will be tabulated as votes, which will 
decide the order in which the reasons given shall 
stand in importance. 

A competitor may send in’ as many sets of 
answers as he likes, but each set must be accom- 
panied with a coupon, as below, fastened to the 
replies. 

The competitors will thus be their own judges. 

Prizes will be awarded in two classes :— 

Class I. No age limit. 


su AL. Under? years: 


He RZ Es, 
CLASS 4: 


Ist. Packet No. 604, containing a superb lot 
of Envelopes of Great Britain, including many 
of the rarer compounds, catalogued about 65/-. 


2nd. British Empire Postage Stamp Album. 


eee eee, er E ~_O OO OO OOOO OSS 


CLASS AL 
Ist. 


Packet No. 689, containing 78 rare 


varieties of unused Post Cards, catalogued 


about 30/-. 
2nd. British Africa Postage Stamp Album. 


All entries for competition No. 2 must be re- i 
ceived by February 4, 1905, and the result will 


be announced in the number published at the end _ 


of February. 
All replies must be addressed to 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Ltp., 


391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., © 


and envelopes should be marked in left lower 


Ivo. 2s 


corner G. S. W. 


ot} ee — 
— —~s 


NOTICE. 


MAny clients are sending in orders for two, three, — 


or more following numbers of G. S. W. to be sent © 


to them. 


We therefore give notice that we ~ 


cannot enter any name for less than 13 numbers © 


(one quarter). Those who want a few numbers 


only can get them at the nearest bookseller’s. 


Coupon No. 2. 21 January, 1905 


Name and full 
address. 


(Please write distinctly, 
and say if J77s., 
Miss, or Mr.) 


Printed by W. BRENDON & Son, Plymouth, for the Proprietors, STANLEY Gipzons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 


21 January, 1905. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


WE are now in a position to set out 
the first issue of stamps in what 
we may call ‘‘ catalogue” order. 


vil 


May 6th, 1840. 
Watermark a Small Crown. 


¥G,, black, 
2d., blue. 


Imperforate. 


By ‘‘imperforate” is, of course, meant 
that the single stamps had to be separ- 
ated from the sheet by the means of 
scissors or a knife. There was another 
method employed at many post offices 
before the introduction of perforation (a 
subject which we shall come to shortly). 
A flat piece of metal having one edge 
about as sharp as that of a paper-knife 
was laid on to the sheet along a line be- 
tween two rows of stamps, and the loose 
portion was torn off against this edge. 
Stamps of the next issue are often found 
showing that they have been separated in 
this way. 

The obliteration or cancelling mark 
first brought into use for postage stamps 
was in the design of a Maltese cross, 
and was made by means of a metal hand- 
stamp, as we still see to-day used in the 
post offices. It was at first in ved, but 


as it was found that this could be removed 
from the stamp and the stamp used a 
second and even a third and fourth time, 
it was changed to d/ack. Stamps cancelled 
in black have been found on letters dated 
in the latter part of 1840, although post- 
masters were not obliged to use this ink 
until February, 1841. 

Collectors would do well to remember 
that this 2d. stamp is usually referred to 
as ‘‘ without white lines,” all subsequent 
2d. stamps of this design having a white 
line under POSTAGE and another over Two 
PENCE. 

Before going on to the next issue it 
will be as well to mention here the 1d., 
black, ‘‘V.R.” With the introduction of 
stamps their use was made compulsory, 
and as all letters were then obliged to 
bear a stamp it was decided to prepare 
an official stamp for use on letters on 
official or Government service. The stamp 
was identical with the i1d., black, for 
general use in every detail except one, 
and that was that in place of the 
Maltese cross ornaments in the upper 
corners there were the letters V and R 
(Victoria Regina). The plate was pre- 
pared and the stamps were actually 
printed, but at the last moment they 
were withheld from use. They thus fall 
into the class of stamps ‘‘ prepared for 
use, but never issued,” with which most 
collectors are familiar. The very close 
resemblance of these stamps to those 
actually used has led many persons who 
know little or nothing about stamps to 
imagine that they possess a rare prize 


$4 


when they have only a common stamp. 
From the earliest days of stamp collectors 
this label—for we can hardly call it a 
stamp in the sense in which we use the 


word to-day—has always been held in — 


very high esteem, and at one time it was 
very much more difficult to obtain than 
it has been of more recent years. It may 
perhaps be asked how it could ever have 
been obtained at all, but the fact is that 
at the time it was proposed to introduce 
it specimens got into the hands of 
Government officials, and as the stamps 
never represented a money value to the 
Government, in time they got into the 
hands of collectors, who, aware of their 
rarity, prized them greatly; and as most 
catalogues up to quite recently have put 
them in the lists of the stamps of Great 
Britain, they have continued to hold their 
place. Those of my readers who do not 
possess this curiosity—and I should say 
there is not one in ten thousand who 
does—need not grieve because they lack 
it, for they can comfort themselves with 
the knowledge that, interesting as it is, it 
is not a postage stamp. 

The comparative ease with which the 
red postmark could be cleaned off the 1d., 
black, by those knowing: how to do it 
very soon caused the authorities to decide 
to change the colour of the stamp. 
Accordingly the next stamp we get on 
our list is :— 

FEBRUARY Ioth, 1841. 
Watermark a Small Crown. ILmperforate. 


1d., red-brown. 


Although the colour was called ‘‘ red” 
officially, it scarcely ever comes up to 
that simple description. It remained in 
issue for thirteen years, and during that 
period went through an almost rainbow- 
like series of variations in shade and 
colour; red-brown and brown-red covers 
a good many of them, but it can be 
said with truth that it is more difficult 
to find two alike than two that differ. 
In addition to the varieties of colour, the 
appearance of the stamps was altered 
materially by the colour of the paper, 
which is scarcely ever white all over, 
but generally ranges from pale shades of 
blue to quite deep blue or rather ereentsh 
blue. For many years the cause of this 
discolouration was disputed, some per- 
sons suggesting that it was due to the 
gum ;,but it is now generally accepted 
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that it was due to chemical ingredients 
in the red colour in which the stamps 
were printed, and that the depth of the 
‘*bluing ”’ was due to the greater or less 
amount of moisture received by the paper 
when the stamps were printed. It is 
often found that where the ink was ap- 
plied most thickly, in the deeper lines of 
the design, there the paper became the 
most blue, and it produced a curious 
effect on the back of the stamp, the head 
appearing through the paper in white 
and the background in blue, occasionally 
being most faithfully outlined in almost 
every detail. These are usually spoken: 
of by collectors as ‘‘ivoried heads.” I 
have said that this blue tint in the paper 
was caused by the ink, and the ‘‘ivoried 
heads” at the back prove this to have 
been the case. But if other proof were 
wanting we have it in the fact that at. 
Somerset House, where are kept the final 
approved sheets from every plate (called 
the ‘‘imprimatur” sheets), these sheets 
which have never been gummed present 
the same features. This shows that the 
gum had nothing to do with it. 

In March, 1841, a change was made in 
the 2d., to which I have already referred, 
a white line appearing under the word 
POSTAGE and another over the words Two 
PENCE. It has been said that this altera- 
tion was made with the purpose of more 
readily distinguishing it from the 1d., but 
this seems scarcely sufficient. It is true 
that many provincial post offices worked 
after dark by the aid of indifferent lamps 
or tallow candles, but even by that dim 
light it would have been rather difficult 
to confuse the red-brown penny with the 
blue two pence. 


MARCH, 1841. 
Watermark a Small Crown. Imperforate. 
2d., blue (with white lines), 


Here we take leave of the imperforate 
stamps, for, with the exception of the 
embossed stamps, which did not lend 
themselves easily to the perforating 
machines (and only the 6d. embossed 
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ypeared after perforation was adopted), 
) stamps have been issued in that state 
this country except by accident. 

The perforation of stamps owes its 
dstence to the invention of Mr. Henry 
rcher, who approached the Government 
1847 to adopt his machine for this pur- 
yse. Lacking mechanical ability himself, 
a had to call in others to his assistance 
) put his ideas into working shape, and 
was only after nearly seven years of 
<periments that the machines were so 
ir perfected as to be employed for per- 
wating stamps. One of his earliest 
forts produced a line of short cuts, by 
yeans of which stamps could be torn 
part without much difficulty. This 
yethod of separation is called voulezting, 
nd although it has never been used by 
ie authorities in England, it has been em- 
loyed in many of the German States, in 
lewfoundland, South America, and some 
ther places. Archer was allowed to ex- 
eriment on sheets of the current 1d., red- 
rown, many of which must have been used 
p subsequently for postage, though un- 
oubted specimens to-day are very scarce. 
“he ‘‘ Archer roulette” is well known to 
pecial collectors of the stamps of Great 
sritain, but most of the specimens which 
re found from time to time by collectors 
vith rouletted edges are not Archer’s 
ouletting at all. About the time that he 
was perfecting his invention several of the 
argest business houses and banks divided 
heir sheets of stamps by rouletting, made 
Xy an instrument familiar to many of us 
n the small boxes of drawing instruments 
which some of us possessed in boyhood, 
or if we did not possess, we borrowed. 
This tool or instrument consists of a brass 
stem, at the end of which is a small 
wheel with a sharp edge broken at equal 
intervals, so that when pressed on a sheet 
of paper firmly laid, and run along a 
ruler, it leaves a line of cuts in the paper. 
With the mechanical parts of a perfora- 
ting machine we have nothing to do here 
except those parts of it which come in 
contact with the paper. The holes are 
made by steel punches like thick needles 
cut off square, with flat, blunt, circular 
ends, which fall into holes or wells drilled 
in a steel plate. When the paper is in- 
troduced between the sharp edge of the 
end of the punch and the sharp edge of 
the hole or well, a circular piece of paper 
is cut out of the sheet. The well is, of 
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course, only just large enough to receive 
the punch. These punches are arranged 
in straight lines, beneath which is a cor- 
responding line of wells. So much power 
is used that when the punches and the 
bed-plate (as the steel plate which con- 
tains the wells is called) are new, many 
sheets can be operated upon at one stroke. 
A single line of punches would cut a 
single line of perforations. A machine 
which makes this line is sometimes called 
a ‘‘euillotine” machine, from the similarity 
of its action to that of the instrument 
invented and still used in France for the 
execution of criminals. 

The machines used for our postage 
stamps were, however, not quite so simple 
as this, for in addition to the long line 
of perforations, there were shorter lines 
placed at right angles at equal intervals, 
the result of one fall of the punches pro- 
ducing a figure as in the following 
diagram :— 


When the top row of the sheet of stamps 
was put on to the bed-plate and under 
the punches, one fall of these punches 
perforated the top and each side of each 
stamp in the row. The sheet was now 
pushed forward and the second row treated 
in the same manner. Thus the bottom 
of each stamp in the top row and the top 
of each in the second row, as well as the 
sides of the stamps in the second row, 
were perforated. Working down the sheet 
to the bottom, the last stroke of the 
punches would perforate the bottom of 
each stamp in the bottom row as well as 
the margin of the sheet. This style of 
perforation is called ‘‘comb,” as at one 
stroke a figure is made on the paper 
resembling a comb with a back and pro- 
jecting teeth. 

From their first introduction down to 
the present day the machines used on the 
stamps of Great Britain have been of the 
character above described, and by exam- 
ining a sheet of the current jd. or 1d. 
stamps the reader will understand more 
about perforation than from any explana- 
tion pages of description could give, 


Hy (To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC: SCHOOL COLLEGTING 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. : 


WE have already considered ‘some of 
the mistakes which beginners very 

often make. I come now to the question 
of ways and means of mounting stamps. 
There are three methods in general use 
among schoolboys. They may be labelled 
as follows :— 

(1) The Too-Careful. 

(2) The Careless. 

(3) The “‘ Via Media.” 


Let us take these in order. 


The Too Careful 

When quite young boys begin to collect, 
they are often advised by zealous parents 
and friends to paste or gum the whole 
stamp in the album. This advice is 
more especially emphasised when the said 


parent or friend bestows a choice lot of - 


old and valuable specimens on the youth- 
ful collector. The reason for the advice 
is obvious. Public-school boys who have, 
in a fit of carelessness, left their albums 
at the mercy of all who pass by, with 
loose or lightly fastened stamps adorning 
the pages, know to their cost what has 
been the result. I sometimes think that 
stamp albums are to some boys what 
umbrellas often are to their elders, - viz. 
common property for all who are in need. 
Now I cannot but risk the charge of in- 
citing you to disobedience in this matter. 
No stamp collector, with any knowledge 
of the hobby, would give such advice as 
this. It is altogether foolish. Do you 
think for a moment that this your first 
album is to remain, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, unalterable? If such 
is your thought, if you intend to add 
Stamp to stamp and fasten them down 
like wall paper, then you have already 
stunted your possibilities of growth in 
the field of stamp collecting to no small 
extent. In later years, when ideas ex- 
pand and knowledge has increased, re- 
moval of stamps and rearrangements in 
new and more suitable albums will be 
found imperative. And then, what of 
the wall-papered ranks that stare you in 
the face and defy you to remove them? 
floc opus, hic labor est. J speak with 
feeling as one who has tried and failed. 
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_ want of method in the careless. 


a 
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My first album contained several o 
stamps. So fast were they gummed ar! 
so tenaciously did they stick, even aft 
a liberal application of water to the back, 
that several left a part of themselves bi 
hind, and others developed cracks ar 
tears (pronounced tares) which made mo, 
of them useless and of no value. ‘‘ Quot) 
the raven, ‘Never more.’” Let him th: 
readeth take advice from one who know) 
If there is a danger of losing stamg. 
which are insecurely fastened down, i | 
care that, when the album is not in you 
own hands, it reposes in safety in you 
locker or play-box, provided the latte! 
has a good lock. | 
The Careless | 

How many first schoolboy-albums com 
under this heading! It is very rarely tha 
I have met with one which could not b 
thus included. Let the young collecto 
look through his album and he will se 
what I mean. There is a stamp incline: 
to the vertical at an angle of 15°. Th 
stamp next to it seems to be trying t 
make a nodding acquaintance. Two o. 
three on the page are plumb straight, an 
their very straightness emphasises thi 
irregularity of the rest. But the careless 
ness does not end there. We see a stam} 
whose watermark we would examine 
We lift from the bottom, and lo! the 
mount is so fixed that we cannot see the 
whole of the back. Another has to b 
taken out of the album and mounted else: 
where. The mount is found to be an im: 
provised piece of stamp paper, and the 
remnants of several other mounts are 
found on the back. Many stamps have 
portions of the original envelope still in 
evidence. These are examples of the 
Beware, 
my young friend, lest you fall into suchi 
habits. If you do, your collection will 
never be worth showing to anyone who 
knows and understands and criticises. 
If you have already fallen a victim, begin 
with page 1, go carefully through your 
stamps, straighten the falling, clean the 
backs from all foreign material, follow) 
the rule of mounting which I proceed to) 
unfold in the next paragraph. : 


Se 


ree 
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‘ye ‘Via Media” 

‘This is the one and only method of 
founting stamps. A short strip of thin 
ugh paper covered on one side with the 
nest gum is used to form what is called 
hinge. From one-eighth to one-quarter 
‘an inch of this prepared strip is fas- 
ined to the top of the back of a stamp, 
hd the remainder is bent back in a line 
‘ith the perforations and gummed to the 
hace marked out for the stamp. By 
lis means the whole of the back of a 
amp can be seen, and the watermark, 
_ most cases, readily ascertained. This 
ethod has the further advantage of 
owing a collection to be transferred 
om one album to another with little or 
b injury to the stamps. If a blank album 
/ used, a description of the stamp, date, 
that watermark, can be written 


1 that face of the mount which is not 
ummed. 

oiled Stamps 

The question is often asked, Can the 
ramps be cleaned? Yes, it is possible 
» improve the look of a dirty stamp by 
ié judicious application of a little soap 
ad water, but it would be most inadvis- 
dle for a beginner to try the process. 
te will readily understand the reason 
hen I bring to his notice the fact, with 
hich he may already be acquainted, that 
‘any stamps are printed in inks that are 
dluble in water. Almost all the recent 
sues of Great Britain and her Colonies 
re examples of these. Other examples 
re found among the early Russian issues, 
ome Native Indian States, certain recent 
‘eleiums, and all printed in ‘‘aniline” 
olours. 

‘emoval of Stamps from Envelopes 
Mention has already been made of the 
eed of removing all extraneous matter 
"om the backs of postage stamps. The 
implest way of doing this is to place the 
tamps face upwards in a very shallow 
‘essel of water. Leave them to soak for 
minute or longer. Then peel off the 
niece of envelope or old mount and place 
‘he stamp face downwards on a piece of 
dlotting-paper to dry off. This process 
snot of universal application. Exceptions 
nust be made in the case of embossed, 
amused, and those whose colours are 
table to run (for examples of the last 
‘ompare the paragraph on soiled stamps). 
fm)these cases the greatest care is re- 
juired to remove substances foreign to 
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the stamp. Two methods of treatment 
may yield the required result. The first 
is to place the stamps on wet blotting- 
paper until the paper is damped sufficiently 
for removal. The alternative method is 
to moisten the portions of paper you wish 
to remove by means of a wet brush. On 
no account, however, should you wet or 
injure the gum of an unused stamp. The 
presence of the gum is a guarantee that 
the said stamp has been carefully and 
tenderly treated. It is also in some cases 
a witness to the genuineness thereof. 
The early issues of Portugal had gum of 
a dark brown colour, while pink gum 
characterised the early Hanoverian. Now 
these stamps have, I believe, been exten- 
sively forged, and the colour of the gum 
is one of the tests applied to find out 
whether a stamp is a forgery or not. And 
here let me give a word of warning with 
regard to old letters which may come into 
the reader’s possession. Before taking 
the stamps off the envelopes it would be 
wise to show them to some experienced 
collector. Much information regarding 
the date of issue may be gleaned from 
the postmark, and, in rare cases, that 
same postmark may be the only guarantee 
that the stamp is not a forgery. Further 
details are unnecessary at this point. 
They will be given under the heading 
of Forgeries. 

We have pictured many of the blots 
that characterise the ordinary run of 
public-school albums. Let me briefly 
summarise the important points. 

Rules to Remember 

(1) Never mount a stamp unless it has 
a clean back. 

(2) Never mount a stamp which is torn, 
cut, or dirty, unless it happens to 
be a great rarity. 

(3) Never mount envelope, post card, 
or wrapper stamps in a collection 
of adhesives. 

(4) Never be content with a badly ob- 
literated stamp. 

(5) Never cut pairs or strips of good 
stamps. Mount them ez dloc. 

(6) Never cut the margin of an im- 
perforate or trim the edges of a 
perforated stamp. 

(7) Never remove gum from an unused 
stamp. 

(8) Take care that your stamps run in 
straight lines, both across and 
down the page. 
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Observe these rules, and blots in your 
album will soon become past history. 


Sources of Supply 

The burning question for the young col- 
lector is always that of supply. Heis the 
‘* Oliver Twist” of the philatelic world. 
Fresh supplies merely serve to whet his 
appetite. He is constantly asking for 
more. Whence shall come this perennial 
stream? Were a modern Jupiter to rain 
stamps instead of gold, would he be sati- 
ated? I trow not. What then are the 
schoolboy’s sources? They may be dealt 
with under three headings :— 


(1) Gifts from friends abroad. 

(2) The packets and sets of stamp mer- 
chants. 

(3) Approval sheets. 


With regard to our first heading, I 
have already observed in another place 
that the public-school boy is a particu- 
larly favoured individual. Such a source 
of supply has often led to the formation 
of a very good collection. 
the public-school letter-bag would reveal 
cords which bind many of the boys to all 
the corners of the earth. One boy re- 


A glimpse at © 


ceives what another lacks, and the hap; 
spirit of give and take, which is a leadir 
feature of our public-school life, helps 
swell the pages of innumerable album 
But what of the duplicates? The wi 
collector uses them for purposes of e 
change. He ‘‘swops” with everybod 
The remainders are carefully stored awe 
in the little transparent envelopes fi 
further ‘‘ swopping ” when opportuni 
offers, or sent up to well-known firms | 
exchange for stamps which have not y 
found their way into the’ collector’s po 
session. This latter method of disposin 
of duplicates is becoming more wide 
known in public schools. © Several cass 
have come under my notice quite recentl 
Packets of Chinese and Persian were fo 
warded to a firm of the highest standing 
and the boys were well pleased with tk 
stamps sent in exchange. Let me he 
add a word of warning to those wh 
intend to do likewise. Let the firm t 
one well known in the philatelic worl 
for its straight dealing, Better, fz 
better, to be content with less in 6 
change than to be foisted with a wortl 
less lot of forgeries, or stamps unfit t 
mount in a decent album. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No..1 


SIX BEST REASONS FOR COLLECTING STAMPS 
PRIZE PAPER sy Mr. GEORGE COOPER, LiverPoo. 


I. As a Hobby 


VERYBODY should have a hobby. 

It is almost as necessary to healthy 
life as food and drink, for no matter what 
a person’s occupation may be, there should 
be a relaxation of some kind. If there is 
not, and the spare time is idled away, the 
character of the individual suffers. Every- 
body who has a hobby, no matter what that 


hobby may be, is always convinced that - 


his hobby is the best; and as a stamp 
collector I feel sure that I am only giving 
voice to the opinion of all enthusiastic 
stamp collectors when I say it is impos- 
sible to have a better hobby than ours. 


IJ. Profitable Occupation for Spare Time 


When I say profitable occupation I 
mean profitable in a wide-embracing sense 


of the word. If a man is devoted to 
hobby he must derive pleasure from it 0 
he would soon discard it: therefore if i 
gives pleasure he profits by it. Apar 
from the pleasure to be derived fror 
stamp collecting, we must not lose sigh 
of the instruction it affords, and it i 
therefore a profit mentally, Again, it is) 
profit in the best-understood sense of th 
word—“‘‘ financially,” but the true collecto 
does not allow this view of the hobby t 
intrude, although he naturally gives wa 
to a little extra enthusiasm if he secure 
a particularly good stamp. Conside 
these three points and then add to then 
what is gained by the methodical habit: 
and neatness unconsciously acquired b 
the pursuit, and you must agree tha 
stamp collecting is decidedly profitable. 


At 
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It Creates a Strong Social Bond be- 
tween its Followers 


There is not another hobby which can 


III. 


claim for itself this clannish feeling, and 


wherever you go you will always find this 
kindly feeling existing among collectors. 


‘They are ever ready to assist one another, 


and even with advanced collectors there 
is invariably a sympathetic interest dis- 
played in the novice, and any information 
is gladly given. 

If an outsider could be present at some 
of the gatherings of the various philatelic 


societies, he could not help but notice the 
_good-fellowship which exists amongst 
stamp collectors, and I am sure no other 


hobby,;.can claim equal merit in this 
direction. 


IV. It is an Instructive Pastime 


Stamp collecting is unquestionably very 
instructive both as regards history and 


geography, and it keeps fresh in the 


collector’s mind a lot of school learning 
which is very speedily forgotten by people 
who are not thus kept in touch with it. 
Then again it supplements this inform- 
ation as time goes on and keeps the 
collector posted right up to date with such 
knowledge. For instance, how many 
people (excepting stamp collectors) know 
anything about Aitutaki or any of the 
other recent additions to the philatelic 
world? I must not overlook also the 
information to be acquired as to the 
various kinds of paper, printing, etc., 
which is all very interesting to the true 
collector. 

Stamp collecting imparts a stimulus 
peculiar to itself and the collector is con- 
stantly discovering something fresh. 


It is an Ideal Hobby 


A hobby should be an entire change, 
and while it should provide perfect relax- 
ation after the day’s work, it should at the 
Same time be creative of mental interest, 
and I think stamp collecting does this to 
an admirable degree. Philately can lay 
claim to so many special advantages 
which can only be appreciated by the 
philatelist, but let anyone of average in- 


 telligence take up the pastime and they 
will in every case be gradually led to see 


What scope there is for research which 
will prove very interesting and instructive 
to them. 


a7 


VI. It is a Good Investment 


I have left this reason for the last, not 
because it is least important, but rather 
because it does not loom prominently 
with the true collector who ‘‘ collects for 
the enjoyment of collecting.” Neverthe- 
less we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
stamp collecting does provide a good 
investment. Some collectors pin their 
faith to British Colonials and _ collect 
nothing else, while others specialise in 
various countries—for my own part I am 
a general collector, and Iam not sure but 
what it affords me more pleasure than 
specialising. But no matter what the 
methods may be, a carefully made collec- 
tion can always be speedily turned into 
cash if occasion arises. Of course all 
collectors know that some stamps are 
really not worth collecting as regards 
value, although they may be very attrac- 
tive in design ; but. whatever is collected 
should be good copies, that is to say, in 
the case of an unused stamp it should be 
in mint condition, or as near it as possible. 
Used stamps should be fervfect specimens 
and lightly postmarked. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
I have thought it better to supplement 
each reason by a few remarks, as at first 
sight these reasons, if stated by them- 
selves, do not appear at all important and 
would certainly not prove an incentive to 
anyone to take up stamp collecting; it 
is only collecting that will reveal what 
underlies them. Further, I cannot say 
that any of them are entitled to occupy 
first place (unless it be the one I have 
placed first), as I think they are all con- 
nected and form what might be termed a 
composite reason. 


Eby a LGA REASONS 


By E. D. CHANCELLOR 
29, Elm Park Gardens, South Kensington 


Gx reasons I can quickly give 

Why stamp collecting ought to live. 
First, interest in the world it quickens, 
Then it makes time fly like the dickens ; 
It teaches tidiness and care 
And adds to knowledge everywhere ; 
When worried by life's daily troubles 
It bursts them like so many bubbles ; 
And lastly, it is harmless: therefore 
These reasons six for what I care for. 
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PORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


By BOSWELL JUNIOR 


Argentine Republic (contznucd) 


Two kind friends have come forward 

and supplied the needed biography 
of William Brown. I give both accounts. 
The first is from an official at the British 
Museum, and the other by the late Harold 
Frederic, who included it in some bio- 
graphies of stamp portraits that he wrote 
tor The Million, now defunct. 


Brown, William (1777-1857), admiral in 
the navy of Buenos Ayres, 
a native of Ireland, ac- 
companied his family to 
America) 3/2786, “and: 
being there left destitute 
by the death of his father, 
obtained employment as 
cabin-boy on board a 
merchant ship. In 1796 
he was pressed into an 
English man-of-war, and 
served for several years in the navy. 
Afterwards, having obtained the com- 
mand of an English merchant ship, he 
came, in 1812, to Buenos Ayres, where 
he settled with his family. In 1814 he 
accepted a naval command in the service 
of the republic. He engaged a Spanish 
flotilla at the mouth of the Uruguay, and 
he fought another and more decisive 
action off Montevideo, capturing four of 
the Spanish vessels and dispersing the 
rest. He received the title of admiral. 
Brown lived in retirement at Buenos 
Ayres till December, 1825, when Brazil 
declared war against the republic and 
blockaded the River Plate. In 1845, when 
the English and French squadrons were 


W. Brown. 


directed to intervene and restore peace to 
the river, their first steps were to take 
possession of Brown’s ships, thus re- 
ducing him to compulsory inactivity. He 
had no further service, but passed the 
rest of his life on his small estate in the - 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. He died 
on 3rd May, 1857. A powerful ironclad, 
named the Almzrante Brown, still keeps 
his memory living in the navy of the 
Argentine Republic. 


The naval traditions of the Argentine 
all centre about the heroic old figure of 
Admiral Brown. He was, indeed, both 
the Drake and the Nelson of maritime 
warfare in the southern half of the New 
World. He established a navy for the’ 
revolted provinces almost at the outset of 
the revolution, and his great naval victories 
over the Spaniards at Martin Garcia and 
Montevideo were among the chief triumphs 
of the Freedom war. He had an equally 
effective part to play in the struggle with 
Brazil in 1826-8. A noble monument to 
this fine old sea-dog is reared on the plaza 
in front of the Capitania in Buenos Ayres, 
overlooking the whole harbour and road- 
stead of the Plata estuary. 

Admiral Brown, whose portrait is on 
the costly 20 pesos, green, of 1891, was 
born in County Mayo, Ireland—another 
shining example of Celtic fighting fame 
abroad. He served the country of his 
adoption for forty years, without ever be- 
coming embroiled in its political quarrels 
or seeking to turn his deserved popularity 
to personal account. 


J. Its Geographical Interest 


A FEW years ago many heads of 
| colleges prohibited stamp collecting 
amongst their boys. They found they 
were carrying it too far, and were being 
made the easy prey of a certain class of 
vapacious dealers. Now the pendulum 
's swinging in a more rational direction, 
and many masters themselves having be- 
some enthusiastic collectors, judiciously 
sncourage the boys under their care to 
collect and study stamps as interesting 
uids to their general studies. They watch 
gver their collecting, and protect them 
‘rom wasteful buying. In some schools 
the masters have given or arranged 
lectures on stamps and stamp collecting, 
and the boys have voted such entertain- 
ments as ranking next to a jolly holiday. 

_ The up-to-date master, who can asso- 
slate work and play, study and entertain- 
ment, is much more likely to register 
successes than the frigid dominie who will 
hear of nothing but a rigid attention to 
the tasks of the day. In the one case the 
lessons are presented in their most re- 
pellent form, in the other they are made 
part and parcel of each day’s pleasant 
round of interesting study. 

The genuine success of the Kinder- 
garten system in captivating the little 
ones lies in its association of play with 
work. The same principle holds good 
even to a much later age. The more 
pleasant the task can be made, the more 
ready will be the obedience with which 
the task will be performed. The openings 
for the judicious and helpful admixture of 
study and entertainment are so few, that 
one wonders that such a helpful form of 
play as stamp collecting has not become 
‘more popular than it has in our colleges. 

Take, for example, the study of geo- 
graphy, so important to the boys of a 
great commercial nation. The boy who 
collects stamps will readily separate the 
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STAMP COLLECTING AS A PASTIME 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


? 


great colonising powers, and group and 
locate their separate colonies. How many 
other boys, even after they have passed 
through the last stage of their school life, 
could do this? Little-known countries 
and states are too often a puzzle to the 
ordinary schoolboy, which are familiar 
places to the stamp collecting youth. Ask 
the ordinary schoolboy in which continents 
are such places as Angola, Annam, 
Curacao, Funchal, Holkar, Ivory Coast, 
Liberia, Nepaul, Reunion, St. Lucia, San 
Marino, Sarawak, Seychelles, Sirmoor, 
Somali Coast, Surinam, Tahiti, Tobago, 
or Tonga, and how many of all these 
places, so familiar to the young stamp 
collector, will he properly place? Not 
many; and the same question might 
probably be asked of many an adult with 
even less satisfaction. 

The average series of used stamps are 
now so cheap that a lad may get together 
a fairly representative collection for what 
he ordinarily spends at the tuck shop. 
Some educationists have advocated the 
making and exhibiting of school collec- 
tions of stamps as aids to study. Such 
collections would certainly be much more 
profitably studied than most of the maps 
and diagrams that nowadays cover the 
walls. 

With few exceptions, every stamp has 
the name of the country, or colony, of its 
issue on its face; and most colonial stamps 
bear some family likeness to the stamps of 
the mothercountry. Our British colonial 
stamps are distinguished by their Queen’s 
heads; the stamps of Portugal and its 
colonies by the portraits of the rulers of 
Portugal ; those of Germany by the Ger- 
man currency; those of France mostly 
by French heraldic designs; those of 
Spain by the portraits of the kings and 
queens of Spain. So that the postage 
stamp is a key to much definite, valuable, 
and practical information. 


| (To be continued.) 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


The Tapling Collection 

The following letter will explain itself. 
Mr. Wilmot Corfield should carefully pre- 
serve this letter. It will be valuable some 
day as a genuine curiosity. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED BOOKs, 
BRITISH MusEuM, LONDON, W.C., 
28th September, 1904. 

To Witmotr CorFieLp, Esq., Calcutta. 

DEAR SIR,—In answer to the very kind offer of the 
Philatelic Society of India to present to the British 
Museum the set of Indian stamps to the end of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, I wrote to ask you to allow 
me to delay my answer until the return of the gentle- 
man who arranged the Tapling Collection. I now 
learn from him that there is no space remaining in the 
cases which contain the Tapling Collection. 

As we have no other space in which it would be 
possible to exhibit stamps, and as it would be of no 
use merely to store them without any prospect of 
exhibiting them, I am afraid that I must reluctantly 
decline the offer of your Society, at the same time ex- 
pressing my sincere gratitude for so generous an offer. 

I am, yours faithfully, G. K. FORTESCUE, 

It is a thousand pities that the collection 
was ever handed over to red-tape control, 
but it is difficult to see what else could 
have been done to make it, as Tapling 


wished it to be, a national possession. 


How to Inspect It 

Yet the gain is, despite all red-tape 
drawbacks, a great one from the collector’s 
point of view, for now any collector may 
freely inspect its treasures, and the young 
collector who is resident within reach, or 
on holiday in the metropolis, should lose 
no opportunity of visiting it. Walk in 
and ask any attendant to direct you to 
the Tapling Stamp Collection. It is quite 
easy to find, for it is on the ground floor. 
When you reach the great cabinets in 
which it is housed, ask an attendant how 
to pull out the slides; they slip in and 
out very much like the slide of a camera, 
sideways. You need not be afraid of 
pulling them out too far, as there is a 
stop to prevent that. Every slide is 
labelled, so that there is no difficulty in 
finding any country you want. 


Its Continuation 

It is a thousand pities that it cannot 
be continued. It should be possible to 
arrange it somehow. Some day possibly 
we may be able to get it housed in a 
room to itself with plenty of scope for 
adding the modern issues and keeping it 
up to date. And then what a grand refer- 


ence collection it would be! Such a con. 
summation is devoutly to be desired in 
the interests of Philately, and meanwhile 
it is well worth working for. A few deter- 
mined, earnest souls can work wonders, 
No one ever thought that the fortress of 
red tape at the British Museum would 
ever be reduced to such a concession as 
we have already obtained. At one time 
the collection seemed destined for the 
same fate as Turner’s water-colours. 
Let us Peg Away 3 

When the red tapist holds the field the 
only course to be adopted is to peg away. 
And that is just what we shall have to 
do, young and old, till we are allowed to 
bring our great national stamp collection 
up to date, and keep it so. The difficulties 
in the way are not greater-than those 
that have been already surmounted. Look 
at the weary years and years it has taken 
to lay the collection open for public 
inspection. Tapling. died in 1891, and 
for nearly thirteen years his collection has 
been hidden away from the public for whose 
benefit it was so generously donated to the 
custody of the British Museum. 


Arrangement of Collections ; 
When red tape does not stand in the 
way, philatelists can show what can be 
done in the matter of effective and rapid 
work. A French collector, the possessor 
of a fine collection, recently dropped . 
at a London dealer’s, and at sight fell 
in love with the artistic arrangement of 
a collection which that dealer had just 
completed for a customer. He hauled 
that dealer out into the street, popped 
him into a hansom, drove to his hotel, 
rushed him upstairs into his private room, 
and plumped a ponderous and well-filled 
album into his arms. ‘‘ There,” said he, 
‘can you rearrange my collection lik 
that, and bring it to me to the train on 
Monday morning as I leave?” There 


were just two days and two nights, in- 
cluding Sunday. But the work was done. 
That dealer worked all day and all night 
till he had completed the task, but it was 
a poor, washed-out sort of human that 
handed over the completed collection at the 
carriage door of the train a few minutes 


before starting-time. 4 
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NEW ISSUES 


‘Canal Zone.—The United States postal authorities 
have agreed in future to buy from the Republic of 
Panama such stamps as it requires for the Canal Zone 


under United States control, at a reduction of 4o per 


cent. These stamps of Panama will be overprinted 
“Canal Zone.”” Four values have just been received. 
The 1 and 2 cents. are on the new series of the 
Republic of Panama, and the 5 and Io cents. on the 
surcharged Colombian stamps in use in the republic. 
The name ‘‘ Canal Zone” is printed in thin clear type 


in two lines. 


I centavo, green. 

2 centavos, rose, 

5 hy blue. 
Io 7 yellow. 


Colombia. — Santander. —A singular lot of un- 
gummed and unperforated labels has been received 
from this department of Colombia, all of which we 


illustrate. 


a ws 
CEPOL IT PE SOLEIL 


SGREES3 


OR PRPARTARERTD OF 


FSANTANQER 
aoe 


LT WUNEZ. Potograbaa 


Tuperf. 
5 centavos, blue. 
5 ee green. 
Io 33 vermilion. 
20 +3 chocolate. 


fe) a yellow. 
r peso, black. 

5 pesos, blue. 
TOM: hare’. 


Cucuta, which is a province of Santander, has also 
been provided with a similarly singular lot of un- 
gummed and unperforated labels, as illustrated. 


EP SAHTAHDUT 67 
CORREOS , 


Tish 


45 , 3) Bunce { 
Ry —cucuTar (Wh hid 4 CUCUTA I 


Inipers. 
rt centavo, black. 
2 centavos, green. 


5 3 red, 
Io * blue. 
20 ns vermilion, 
20 a brown. 
50 A lilac. 


I peso, yellow. 


Philippines.—According to the Metropolitan Phila- 
telist, of New York, stamps of special designs are being 
prepared for this possession of the United States. 
Our contemporary says :— 

‘*The Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Depart- 
ment has received from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing a half-dozen preliminary sketches for the 
prospective new stamps for the Philippines. I have 
examined the sketches thus far submitted, 

‘““The denominations are 2, 4, 16, and 26 centavos. 
The stamps are the same size as the current United 
States series. The 2 centavo, the lowest value, as 
suggested last week, depicts General Rizal, a patron 
saint of the Filipinos. As this denomination will be 
the one most used, the selection of Rizal is a bit of 
sentiment. On the sketch submitted, the portrait of 
Rizal is rather small, due to a heavier border than 
appears on the United States stamps, and I doubt if 
this sketch will be accepted on this account. While 
the sketch looks well and the features come out clear, 
it is well known that a vast difference exists between 
the portrait on the sketch and the actual face that 
appears printed from an engraving on the paper. If 
the face is engraved in fine lines, it immediately 
fills up with the cheap ink, and looks like a blur. 
This objection was raised to the United States 2 cent 
stamps of the 1902 series, rejected after a year’s use, 
and was the principal reason for its rejection. The 
fine lines on Washington’s face filled up, and the 
stamp looked blotchy if a little too much ink happened 
to be used. 

‘“*The 4 centavos denomination, corresponding to 
our 2 cent stamp, bears the face of Washington. It 
is the same face, almost, as that on our current 2 cent 
value, although probably a trifle larger. This is the 
stamp that would be used in sending mail to the 
United States, and it is, of course, fitting that the 
design should depict Washington. 

‘*The central design of the 16 centavos stamp is a 
mountain—in fact, there are two designs for this value, 
one showing a large volcano and the other a smaller 
one. The larger one will most likely be adopted. 

‘The 26 centavos, which will carry a letter, 
registered, of the weight of one ounce to any other 
country than the United States, depicts a slim palm in 
the centre of a border. 

“The words ‘Philippine Postage’ appear on all 
the stamps, and the value in figures and also in words. 
There appears to be nothing upon any of the designs 
indicating that the Philippines are in any way related 
to the United States. They will be distinctively 
Philippines in every way. 

‘““There does not appear to be any haste in the 
matter. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is 
now resting on its oars, so to speak. Until the Insular 
Affairs Bureau passes on the sketches already sub- 
mitted, nothing further will be done by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. It is expected that sugges- 
tions will be made and alteration required, and 
probably in some case new sketches called for. When 
these have been approved the Bureau will go ahead 
and make sketches of other denominations. It is not 
expected that any engravings will be made until all 
the sketches have been completed and approved. 
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‘‘The Bureau submitted an estimate of the cost of 
making sketches, engravings, and plates, and of the 
cost per thousand of the stamps. These figures are 
not for public use and cannot be obtained. It is 
understood, however, that the price is quite a little 
higher than that paid at present for United States 
stamps. This is due chiefly to the fact that we 
consume stamps here by the million where the 
Philippines will use them by the thousand. It is 
probable the stamps will be printed in sheets of 100, 
instead of 400 as are United States stamps, although 
the 2, 4, and 10 centavos may be printed in sheets of 
200 stamps. 

‘The values will be expressed in the native monetary 
value, to wit: in centavos and pesos, after the manner 
employed in the issue of the new coins last July. The 
denominations, expressed in centavos and pesos, will 
be as follows :— 


2centavos= 1 cent, U.S. 
4 99 =.2cents .,, 
” SS OU. 9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


First English Philatelic Periodical 


Mr. Thomas William Kitt, in the Philatelist of 
January, 1867, thus told the history of the first English 
philatelic periodical :— 

‘““Towards the middle of the year 1862, when 
Philately was becoming very popular, appearances 
led me to conclude that a periodical entirely devoted 
to that subject would prove a great boon to collectors, 
and also a lucrative investment to its proprietors. 
Accordingly, in the summer of the year named, I 
inserted an advertisement in the Boy’s Own Magazine, 
requesting any gentlemen who were of a similar 
opinion to join me in the undertaking. This advertise- 
ment was productive of innumerable replies, request- 
ing further information, but so many as half a dozen 
of them spoke favourably of my scheme. In order to 
‘leave not a stone unturned’ for the attainment of 
the end in view, I had personal interviews with many 
of the leading English collectors residing in or near 
London, and in consequence of its being ‘ Exhibition 
year,’ I was enabled to meet several from the country ; 
but ‘public opinion’ seemed so much against me 
that I reluctantly abandoned the enterprise, thinking 
it folly to undertake what my superiors in the know- 
ledge of Philately thought so unpromising. My 
voluminous correspondence on the subject and earnest 
endeavours to bring about the consummation of my 
wishes were, however, rewarded with success, for 
Mr. A. Perris, of Liverpool (one of the few gentlemen 
who thought favourably of my plans), entered warmly 
into the matter; but from reasons above stated I 
declined rendering him any pecuniary assistance, 
although I placed my pen at his service, of which he 
availed himself. However—/finis coronat opus—on 
December 15th, 1862, the harbinger of a new style of 
literature’ made its appearance in the shape of the 
Monthly Advertiser, afterwards known as the Stamp 
Collector's Review. This publication, after having 
proved of great service to philatelists, and as an 
investment tolerably successful, died out in 1864, the 
last number having been issued on June 15th of that 
year. Such is the history of the first philatelic periodical 
published in Eng'land, and of which I must, with pride, 
claim to be the primary originator.” 


The Penny Postage 


Some thing I want to write upon, to scare away each 
vapour, 

The ‘‘Penny Postage’ 
write on paper. 
Thy great invention, Rowland Hill, each person loudly 

hails ; 
The Females all are full of it, and so are all the Mails. 


’ 


shall I try?—why, yes, I'll 
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8 centavos= 4 cents, U.S. 
10 ” TRADE. 29 
T2 ” =O ets ” 
16 ” = 8 ,, ” 
20 ” =10 ry Pr) 
26 ” ES as ” 
39 99 ES as ” 

I peso F598 Bis a) 

2pesos =$1 a 

4 9 = $2 33 
IO 355 =$5 ” 


Uruguay.—We have received 
a 5 milesimos in a new design, 
as illustrated, the central figure 
of which is evidently a repro- 
duction of a national statue. 


Perf. 


5 milesimos, orange. 


This may be called the ‘‘ Penny Age,” and those who 
are not mulish 

Are daily growing ‘‘ penny wise,” though not, I hope, 
‘* pound foolish.”’ 

We've penny blacking, penny plays, Penny Mags, for 
information, 

And last, a ‘‘ Penny Post,” which proves we’ve lots of 
penetration. 

Their lovesick thoughts, by this new act, may Lucy, 
Jane, or Mary, 

Array in Airy Diction from Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Each maid will for the postman watch, at the keyhole, 
like a Cat, 

And spring towards the door whene’er there comes a 
great big Rat! 

Such lots of paper will be used by every scribbling elf, 

That each should be a paper manufacturer himself. 

To serve us all with ink enough, they must have dif- 
ferent plans— 

They must start an Ink Walk just like Milk, and serve 
it round in cans. 

The letters on St. Valentine so vastly will amount, 

Postmen must judge them by the lot—they won’t have 
time to count. 

They must bring round spades and measures; and to 
poor lovesick souls 

Deliver them by bushels, the same as they do coals. 

As Billet Doux will so augment, the mails will be too 
small ; 

So omnibuses they must use, or they can’t carry all. 

And ladies pleasure will evince, instead of any fuss, 

To have their lovers’ letters all delivered with a Buss. 

Mail coachmen are improving much in knowledge of 
the head, 

For like the letters which they take, they’re themselves 
all over Red, 

Postmen are ‘‘Men of Letters” too—each one’s a 
learned talker— 

And ‘cause he reads the Dictionary, the people cal! 
him ‘* Waiker!” 

Handwriting now of every sort the connoisseur may 
meet, 

Though a running hand, I think, does most give post- 
men running feet. 

Those who can’t write will ‘‘make their mark” when 
they a line are dropping, 

And where orthography is Lame, of course it will 
‘“‘Come Hopping.” 

Invention is progressing so, and soon it will be seen 

That conveyance will be done more quick than it has 
yet e’er been. 

A plan’s in agitation—as nought can genius fetter— 

To let us have the answer back before they get the letter! 

The Singer's Pocket Book and Reciter’s Album, 1839-40. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Parisian Letter 


PARIS, 26th December, 1904. 


The event of the past month is the theft of stamps 
belonging to three French Colonies—French Somali 
Coast, French Congo, and Madagascar. The readers 
of Gibbons Stamp Weekly will estimate the importance 
of this when they know that the face value of the 
stamps stolen amounts to £30,000. This is not a small 
sum. I do not think the like has happened before in 
England or any other foreign country. Thus France 
holds herein a record which, it is to be hoped, will 
not be beaten for along time. But it is not a record 
which is very much to be envied. The robbery was 
not committed last month; but it has been discovered 
recently. This is the explanation of the affair. 

The French Government, instead of doing as 
England does, prints its own stamps, and for that 
purpose it hasa special printing place in the Boulevard 
Brune, in Paris. The establishment is important, for 
not only the French postage stamps, but also the 
stamps of the Colonies, and of the post offices abroad, 
and, in fact, the fiscal stamps, are turned out by this 
printing place, which is managed, watched over, and 
administered by the State. But, as an exception of 
recent years, recourse has been had to private industry 
to make the following series: French Congo, Stanley 
Gibbons’ types 5, 6, 7, 1900-4; French Somali Coast, 
types 1 to 3, 1902-4; Madagascar, numbers 51 to 65, 
1904. 

At first the firm of Chassepot, and afterwards the 
firm of Wittmann, were entrusted with the printing. 
For this purpose the Ministry of the Colonies caused 
to be sent to them the necessary watermarked paper. 
Now, for the essays and for getting quite ready before 
the final printing off, and also for the defective sheets 
of the final printing itself, there was delivered to the 
printer more paper than was needed. However, that 
is done in all the printing offices of the world, and it is 
called ‘‘la passe,” in technical terms, overplus. It 
will be easily understood that great care would have 
to be taken in the matter of this ‘‘overplus,” for to a 
certain degree a stamp is a small bank-note. It is just 
all this ‘‘overplus” which has been stolen as the 
result of a lack of watching. It was said that the 
watching the ‘‘overplus” was done by some little 
children, or even by some blind persons. The 
Ministry of the Colonies sent seven additional sheets 
of paper in reams of 500 sheets. Each of these sheets 
contains four ‘‘panes” of 100 stamps in ten rows of 
ten, or a total of 2,800 stamps per ream. The total 
printing (mainly Madagascar) was 250 reams. One 
can suppose, indeed, that it was not stamps of one 
centime that were made by means of these additional 
sheets, but stamps of 1, 2, and 5 francs, the high values ; 
so that for the amount of the theft we have, at least, as 
follows: 2,800 times 250 times 2.50 centimes. Of 
late weeks there have been offered on the stamp 
market in the Champs Elysées some of the 5 franc 
stamps, unused, at tenpence each. 

Through a naval officer I have myself sent to General 
Gallieni, the Governor of Madagascar, an envelope 
containing stamps to the value of 452 francs, or £18 2s., 
which were sold at £2 1s., and in the envelope there 
was a letter signed by the thief and offering another 
lot of 1,200 francs, £48, for £8. Finally, I have 
addressed to the Chamber of Deputies a petition to 
notify it of the occurrence. Thirty-four important 
philatelists signed this petition with me; they were 
Messieurs Bernichon, Coyette, Corriez, Hetteix, 
Lemoine, Thumin, Vervelle, Dr. Voisin, etc., with 
many other members of the Société de Timbrologie. 
Everybody will agree certainly in acknowledging the 
harm that can be done to Philately by such thefts, and 


also to the regular stamp trade. I believe that, thanks 
to our action, the matter will end by the Ministry of 
the Colonies taking steps to recover the stamps stolen 
in this way. 

I may add, as a supplement to the foregoing: details, 
that the surcharged provisional stamps are not sur- 
charged in Paris, although the stamps are printed 
here. Thus the latest French Congo, S. G. Nos. 60 
and 61, were surcharged in the Congo; it is the same 
with the stamps of Indo-Chine surcharged ‘‘ Hoi-Hao,” 
‘* Pack-hoi,” ‘‘ Mongtze,” ‘‘Chine,” etc., and with all 
the other provisionals. It happens frequently that 
collectors, and even some foreign dealers, ask for these 
stamps here in quantities, imagining that they can be 
bought in Paris at almost their face value. 


A. MONTADER. 


From Frankfurt-on-Main 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, January 7th, 1905. 

There is on foot in France and in Germany a move- 
ment which deserves to attract both the attention and 
the sympathy of the stamp world. In Paris it consists 
of an effort by a little group of revolters, under the 
energetic and intelligent leadership of M. A. Montader, 
my friend and fellow-worker on this paper, in the 
direction of putting a check to the dishonourable 
tricks of certain government officials, whose ‘‘ cheek”’ 
is equalled, it would seem, only by their greed. Two 
millions of Colonial stamps stolen!!! 

In Germany it is pointed out to the General Post 
Office that it should put a stop to the frequent re- 
printings of stamps of which the original issues happen 
to be exhausted. It is a question of certain sets of 
Colonial stamps with surcharges of some values of 
Heligoland and of some others known by name but 
which are not yet ripe enough for publication. 

The Stamp Club of Frankfurt-on-Main has been the 
first to take the lead in this matter, and it is supported 
by some German societies which are of the same way 
of thinking. 

The action in these two cases does honour certainly 
to the feelings from which they spring, and there is 
not a single serious philatelist who will not wish them’ 
success in the end. But I have infinitely greater faith 
in the success of that action of which M. Montader 
has taken the lead in Paris than in the other which is 
being taken here. In fact, in the case of Paris it is 
a question of suppressing an abuse of confidence 
committed by government officials while performing 
their duties and to the greatest detriment of the public 
money, while in the end aimed at by the German 
societies there is neither a misdemeanour to be put 
down nor even a question of public interest properly 
so called and capable of raising a question of right. 

Meanwhile let us attend to a danger more threaten- 
ing. It rains down at this moment (¢étes-béches of 
French stamps. Distrust them, too-confiding’ phila- 
telists. These tétes-béches (France, 1849), are ob- 
tained no longer as hitherto by putting together more 
or less skilfully two genuine stamps into the desired 
positions; they are entirely forged, that is to say, they 
are printed ad hoc (for the very purpose), and the 
proof that they are well imitated is that experts of 
authority have been let in by them. 

Here is asimple but unfailing way of identifying the 
forgeries. Compare the wavy lines in the right upper 
corner of any stamp in the Céres type of 1849 with 
those in a doubtful zéte-béche. The genuine stamps 
have three little wavy lines running along and touching 
the vertical line which frames the die. The forgeries 
have only two wavy lines, the third line keeping clear 
of and parallel to the vertical line. 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES Vie: 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville. 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 17, Trigon Road, Clapham, S.W. 
Meetings: 67, South Lambeth Rd., 8.W. Bi-monthly : Saturdays. 
Annual Subscription; 1s. 6d. 


AT the meeting of the Junior Philatelic Society on 
Saturday, January 7th, Mr. Fred J. Melville in the 
chair, ten new members were elected, including one 
life-member. They are as follows: J. T. Herbert 
Baily, editor of Zhe Connoisseur (life member); David 
Caine, Westminster; G. H. Holland, Brixton; A. 
Ancott, Brixton; Norman C. Horwood, Melbourne ; 
L. Fisse, Clapham; John C. Craig, Cape Colony ; 
J. F. Sowerby, Regent's s Park; T. H. Russell, Brixton; 
W. B. Evans, Hendon. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the Boston Phila- 
telic Society and the Scott Stamp Company for 
donations to the library. The new volumes are— 
Catalogue of Books on Philately in the Public Library 
of the “City of Boston ; the Stamps of Siam, by Alex. 
Holland; and Scott’s Standard Catalogue for 1905. 

The President read a letter from the Earl of Craw- 
ford, who is in Egypt for his health, and consequently 
will not be present at the opening of the Society’s 
Exhibition. ‘‘I hope, however,” says his lordship, 
‘*that your Exhibition will be a great success, and that 
the good results in training up the younger collectors 
in the way they should go may amply repay the labour 
and sorrow of those who have to organise and carry 
through the work.” 

The President announced the following donations 
to the Exhibition Fund :— 


yet ed 

Amount already acknowledged . I1 5 0o 
J. T. Herbert Baily, Editor of The 

Connoisseur Bae 

H. Clark 010 Oo 

H. Bean : : : +) ONO Ja 

C. Stuart Dudley : : [PEROT aR Ke 

J. F. Sowerby 0752016 

G. J. Patman O1-2°°%6 


Further donations are needed to defray the heavy 
xpenses of the event. In view of the illness of Mr. 

Schwabacher, an alteration of the programme was 
arranged and announced. 

The Society's second visit to the Tapling Collec- 
tion has been postponed to Saturday, March 25th, as 
owing to the pressure on the Exhibition Secretaries 
and other workers the visit on January 28th will be 
impracticable. 

A great surprise was given to the members present 
on Saturday last, when’ Mr. Hi. -Lee;one' of -the 
Society’s younger members, displayed a very fine 
collection indeed of the stamps of Uruguay. It was 
well filled in nearly every issue, and for a young 
specialist in a little-known country it was a most 
admirable display. A vote of thanks on the motion of 
Mr. Feeney, and seconded by Mr. Patman, was passed 
to Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Heginbottom’s stamps of Jamaica, Montserrat, 
and Nevis also provided an excellent treat to mem- 
bers present, and a vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to the Society’s enthusiastic Rochdale mem- 
ber. 

All tickets, circulars, and other printed matter for 
the Exhibition are now in hand, and can be had from 
the Hon. Secretary. 

Members and others willing to act as stewards at 
the Exhibition are requested to inform the Hon. Sec- 
retary. 


Johannesburg Philatelic Society 


A MEETING of the above Society was held on Tuesday, 
4th October, at the Masonic Temple, Plein Street. 
Mr. M. Neuburger, President, occupied the chair, 
and there were present twenty-one members and seven 
visitors. It was agreed to send a letter of thanks to 
Mr. R. Weddell, proprietor of the Masonic Hotel, for 
the room which the Society had made use of for some 
time. The Chairman stated that a bookcase would be 
placed in the room in which the meetings were held, 
and that the albums containing some of the forgeries 
and reprints might be seen there by’ the members. 
As there would be an increased expenditure, he hoped | 
that the members would give as much financial sup-: 
portas the necessities demanded. Mr. M. P. Vallentine: 
volunteered to place the stamps in the albums contain- 
ing forgeries, reprints, etc. The Chairman announced 
that the sales from the exchange sheets amounted 
to more than 25 per cent. of the value of the sheets. 
He then referred to the encouraging state of the 
Society’s finances, which amounted to £39 4s. 6d. 
The exhibition of stamps of the German Empire and 
States, Zululand, and Swaziland was declared open. 
Mr. Ansell exhibited some fine sheets of Swazilands, 
including errors, and Mr. W. P. Cohen some Zulu- 
lands. Mr. C. R. Schuler gave an excellent display 
of German Empire, Zululands, and Swazilands, in- 
cluding a pair of twopenny and error without ‘‘d.” 


THE Philatelic Society held their usual fortnightly 
meeting on Tuesday evening at the Masonic Temple, 
Plein Street, when there were present thirteen members 
and three visitors. 

Mr. Ansell suggested that members of the Society 
should prepare papers on Philately to be read at the 
meetings. 

Mr. A. J. Cohen then kindly offered to place his 
collection of books dealing with Philately at the dis- 
posal of any such intending members who might wish 
to take up the subject. 

A discussion on the new multiple watermarks, Crown 
and CA, took place, several members expressing 
various opinions as to the reason for the same. Mr. 
E. O. Meyer was of opinion that the multiple water- 
mark was used on account of the same paper being 
used for the small stamps as well as for the large 
stamps. 

The exhibition of stamps of Great Britain, Levant, 
Malta, and Gibraltar was then declared open. Mr. J. 
Henderson gave an excellent display of Great Britain, 
which included many varieties, also various shades 
and blocks. The exhibit was undoubtedly very fine 
and unique. Mr. A. J. Cohen exhibited a nearly com- 
plete collection of the Great Britain issues, containing 
a number of shades and perforations of the different 
values ; also the following varieties : a 2s., brown, fine 
specimen}; 5s., rose, watermarked Anchor; ros., grey ; 
45, Orange, lightly postmarked; the Queen’s and 
King’s Head issues, all unused and mint; also a great 
variety of the Official stamps, including a 2%d. and 
1s., 1885, unused and mint; a block of %d. and 1rd., 
Inland Revenue stamps, in mint condition ; a 4o paras 
on ¥d., red, Constantinople, only in use three days ;_ 
a certificate of posting, and the 1s. and 2s. 6d. Jubilee 
stamps, genuine, postally used, and dated 15th July, 
1897. His Gibraltar and Cyprus exhibit consisted of 
a complete issue of these colonies, nearly all unused, 
and a great number of shades, varieties, watermarks, 
and errors. Mr. W. P. Cohen also exhibited a fine 
selection of Great Britain, which included the follow- 
ing: 1d., black, hair lines; 1d., red, Archer roulette ; 
1d., red, double lettering lower left corner; 2s., 
salmon, and 4d., blue safety paper; also an almost 
complete pane of 1d., red, imperf., 1840 issue. 
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3y AN ODD LOT 


N auctioneer tells me that the season, so far as it 


as gone, is a shade or two better than last year, but 
ae improvement, such as it is, is manifested more in 
ae more ready sale of medium stuff than in any better- 
yent of prices for rare stamps. 

Just so. The general complaint is that there is 
ittle money about, and no spirit of enterprise in 
ieavily priced stamps. So it is the day of. the stamps 
hat make up the collections of young and general 
‘ollectors. 

The young collector is not much in evidence in our 
: tamp-auction rooms. Probably he is too shy. But 
have often thought what nice little bargains in 

‘eneral lots, designated in the catalogues ‘‘ Remainder 
ff Collection,” he could pick up occasionally, if he 
nly had the cheek to attend and wink at the auctioneer 
ust at the right moment. 


Now that the authorities that be have intimated that 
hey will have a blind eye for unused Official stamps 
old at auction, we may expect to see a good few 
ropping up during the rest of the season, and it will 
ve interesting to all collectors to note what the rarities 
etch. 

These stamps can scarcely be considered within 
he range of the young collector, but he will never- 
heless be interested in learning what the Great 
Joguls are paying, now and again, for some of their 
avourites. 


OUR PHILATELIC 
FEBRUARY, 1905 


a. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


—— 


4.45 p.m. 
Sheffield Philatelic Society : Discussion—The New 
Collector and what we can do for him. 
2. Birmingham Philatelic Society: Paper—Railway Letter 
Stamps, by Captain M. W. K. Connolly. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, 
Arundel Street, London. 5 pm. 
3. Junior Philatelic Society: Exhibition—Stamps of Great 
Britain, at Exeter Hall, London. 
Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, 
Arundel Street, London. 5 p.m. 
4. Junior Philatelic Society: Exhibition—Stamps of Great 
_ Britain, at Exeter Hall, London. 
6. Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society: Display by Maj. Evans. 
7. Leeds Philatelic Society: Visit of Bradford Philatelic 
Society : Display—British Colonials, by A. H. Stamford, 


Bradford. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 4.30 p.m. 
8. International Philatelic Union: Display — European 


Stamps, by J. C. Sidebotham. 
Auction : Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 4.30 p.m. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Mr. Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


__A PHILATELIC NOVEL.—A very interesting story, 
entitled ‘‘The Stamp King,” will be commenced in 
the next number of Gibbons Stamp Weekly. This 
sensational story, by two French writers, was printed 
for publication in book form by our publishers, but 
the stock perished in the fire at our printers’ (Messrs. 
Brendon and Son, Plymouth). The story will be 
excellently illustrated by, a well-known French artist. 


GIBBONS STAMP 


WEEKLY 


THE STAMP MARKET 


Here are some prices recently realised for unused :— 


Oy ti 

I.R. Official, King’s Head, 2¥%d. . : a AG 
O.W. Official, Queen’s Head, 5d. . 2 Ale 0 
” ” ” 7) 10d. ei Maye Ae 

- ue uwlne & bieadiars, aS PTR CO 
Government Parcels, King’s Head, ts... 2 4 o 
Board of Education, Queen’s Head, 5d. . 3 7 6 
” ” ” ” ise on O 5" °O 

J 4 Kine’sw 4, 24d.) 352° 0 

” ” ” ” 5d. 4 17 6 
Admiralty, King’s Head, 2d. . : 2°) 1 jo 


Now is unquestionably the day of opportunity for 
the buyer. Good stamps are going cheaply at all the 
auctions, and never before since 1895 have catalogue 
prices been so low as they are to-day.. The prices of 
European stamps are particularly low, so low that a 
leading dealer tells me his books have been stripped 
several times. Prices were put down to stimulate 
collecting, and it is very evident that the object has 
been attained. 

Europeans have been under a cloud for many a long 
day, and yet they are full of interest for the young 
collector, for they are more nearly associated with 
our own history that any other foreign countries, 
excepting the United States. They are also cheap as 
a class. With the exception of the Balkan States, 
there are few unnecessary issues amongst them. 


DIARY 


to. London Philatelic Society : Display—Queensland, by H. J. 
Duveen. 

14. Bradford Philatelic Society: Display—English Unused, 
by W. M. Gray. 

15. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Paper—Gibraltar, 
by H. W. Westcott; and Display with Notes—West 
Australia, by E. Heginbottom. 

Sheffield Philatelic Society : General Display by members. 

16. Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 

Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, 
Arundel Street, London. 5 p.m. 

17. Auction : Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 

Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, 
Arundel Street, London. 5. p.m 

18. Junior Philatelic Society: Poetry of Stamp Collecting, 
with some examples, by F. J. Melville; and Paper— 
Victorian v. Edwardian Issues, by E. Heginbottom. 

21. Leeds Philatelic Society: Display—Stamps of Brazil, with 
notes, by E. Egly. 

Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 


London. 4.30 p.m. : ’ 
22. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


3. Birmingham Philatelic Society: Auction at Acorn Hotel. 
28. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


4.45 p.m. 


EDITORIAL MEMORANDA 


PHILATELIC SOCIETIES.—We wish to make a special 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports of 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the 
kindly co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this 
matter. Reports should be written on one side of 
the paper, and despatched to the Editor by the 
earliest post. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—The Editor will be 
glad to receive interesting letters from. philatelic 
centres not already covered by our arrangements. 
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COMPETITION No. I. 
Give Six Reasons for Collecting Stamps. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS | 


RESULTS 
ist. Investment.......... 252 votes. 
2nd. Geography .......... 243 ‘5 
BEG Mi AISTONY A seek 206 a 
AED. FU EEOD DO Ving os waar ing 195 ss 
oth. {SociabDility .0o>: ass 165 A 
6th.” Method ©, ave se ey 83 as 
CLASS I. No age limit. 


First. Prize.—Mr. C. T. Coupirts, 
Collingwood House, 
Tynemouth, Northumberland. 


Second Prize.—Mr. GEORGE JARMAN, 
51, Leopold Road, 
Liverpool. 
CLASS II. Under 78. 
First Prize.—Mr. E. SMERDON, 
Westbourne Cottage, West Street, 


Liskeard. 
Second Prize.—Mr. W. A. VEITCH, 


26, St. Albans Terrace, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


CLASS III. Onder 14. 
First Prize.—Master W. PERRY, 
Birstall Hill, 
near Leicester. 
Second Prize.—Master R. CHIPPINDALE, 
Grassington, 1, Park View, 
Harrogate. 


NOTES ON COMPETITION No. 1. 


This—our first competition—has proved most suc- 
cessful, and many hundreds of answers have been re- 
ceived, a large number coming to hand after the date 
fixed for closing the competition, January roth, and 
these of course had to be disqualified. 


Some interesting points are brought out in the 
replies we have received. The Lady Collectors are as 
reticent as to their age as usual. One lady writes she 
has five sons, all collectors, and fills in her age as 
‘over 18.” This we absolutely believe !! 


A few competitors were disqualified through omit- 


ting coupons, or sending coupon and omitting the 
reasons. 


packet of 500 stamps for a neat answer in verse. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


We have decided to award the following ext, 

prizes :— Mie 

Mr. GEORGE COOPER, ; / 

67, Eastlake Street, Everton, i 

Liverpool, 

packet of 1,000 different stamps for an excellent ess 

on the ‘‘Six Reasons for Collecting Stamps,” wi 
expressed and very neatly written. We give this 

full on another page in this number. 


Mr. JOHN E. TUCKER, 
59, Upper Cheltenham Place, Montpelier, 
Bristol, 


packet of 1,000 stamps for another good essay. 


a 


Mr. E. B. CHANCELLOR, 
29, Elm Park Gardens, 
South Kensington, 


Miss V. VEITCH, 
21, Alva Street, 
Edinburgh, 


Improved Album No. 2 and 200 stamps, as this we 
the youngest competitor, age 8. | 


Mr. RUSSELL SUTHERLAND, 
The Manse, 
Beith, 


The Stamp Collector, because this was the SJirst entr. 


to the first competition in the fivst number of Gibbon 
Stamp Weekly. a 


In Class I. nine persons gave six correct answers 
Of these Mr. Colpitts had four in correct order, an¢ 
Mr. Jarman two in correct order. | 


In Class II. thirty-two persons gave six correc! 
answers. Of these Mr. Smerdon had three, and Mr 
Veitch had two, in correct order, and three other 
correct all but one number. 


In Class III. there were only four correct answer! 
placed as in list. 


THE COMPETITION EDITOR. | 


GRATIS STAMP. 


In the annexed space our subscribers should find a 
Mexico 1 real, red, of the issue of 1863, with head of 


President Juarez. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


(Continued from page 55.) 
Perforation and its Measurement 


BEE ORE leaving the subject there is 

4 one point I should like to make quite 
clear. In handling the stamps of different 
countries it is at once seen that the holes 
of perforation are not equally spaced on all 
stamps. In some they are close together, 
while on others they are seen to be much 
wider apart. This difference is one that 
collectors have. noticed from very early 
days of collecting, and is so obvious to 
the eye, that even beginners find very 
little trouble in applying it to classify 
their stamps. It was the French col- 
lectors, however, who first devised a 
uniform system of measurement. This 
was done by counting the number of holes 
in a fixed length. Naturally it was the 
French or metric system of linear measure- 
ment that was used, a system of measure- 
ment that has now been adopted in nearly 
every civilised country in the world, except 
those in which the English language is 
spoken, where inches, feet, yards, etc., 
still hold their own for common use, 
although by men of science the metric 
system is much used in the compilation 
of facts and statistics of international 
utility. The length selected by the French 
collectors was 2 centimetres (a little over 
three-quarters of an inch). The great 
majority of stamps have one side of the 
stamp at least as long as this, so by 
placing such a side along a scale of centi- 
metres the number of holes in a length 
of 2 centimetres could be counted. Thus 
if sixteen holes were counted the stamp 


’ 


was said to have a gauge of 16, or to be 
‘‘ perforated 16,” or as we now briefly 
express it, ‘‘perf. 16.” To save collectors: 
trouble in measuring every stamp along 
a scale—and in England at least a metric 
scale is not found so readily as a ‘‘two-foot 
rule’’—there have been made what we 
call ‘‘ perforation gauges,” on which are 
placed rows of dots or lines answering 
to each different gauge. The collector 
moves the edge of a stamp from one line 
to another until he finds one on which the 
half-circles of the perforation at the edge 
exactly fit the dots. He then reads off the 
number at the end of the line, which gives 
the gauge of the specimen he is measuring. 
The perforation gauge is a cheap and in- 
dispensable part of the equipment with 
which every collector should be provided: 
Very little practice will enable a novice 
to become quite an adept in its use, and 
will double the interest and pleasure with 
which he handles his possessions, and 
many a time be the means of discovering 
that joy of the collector’s heart, a “‘rare 
variety ’among alotof common specimens. 

The first perforation applied to the 1d. 
and 2d. stamps contained sixteen holes in 
the length of 2 centimetres, or, as we 
call it, ‘‘perf. 16.” It was soon found 
that the holes were teo close together, 
for they left such narrow links of paper 
between them thatthe sheets had a 
tendency to fall to pieces in the handling ; 
that is, the lines of perforation broke 
away without using any force for that 


purpose, and consequently the post-office 


clerks had much difficulty in keeping the 
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stocks of sheets and parts of sheets in 
proper order. By spacing the punches of 
the perforating machine so that there 
were 14 instead of 16 to the 2 centimetres, 
this defect was overcome, and ‘‘ perf. 14” 
has ever since been the gauge employed. 
The Two Dies of 1d, 

There were two other changes made 
in the stamps about the same time (1854- 
56), one an alteration in the design of the 
1d. (and later another in that of the 2d.), 
and the other a change of watermark. 
The manufacturers, Messrs. Perkins 
Bacon and Co., found that the plates 
from which the 1d. stamps were being 
printed wore away too soon, and that, 
considering the hardness of the plates, 
they ought to have been able to obtain a 
larger number of impressions from each 
plate. Accordingly a new die was pre- 
pared from the original die, upon which 
many of the fine lines of the head were 
deepened, and from this new die or matrix 
new plates were prepared. It is usual to 
speak of stamps from the older plates as 
‘* Die I.,” and of those from the new re- 
engraving as ‘‘Die II.” Except to the 
experienced eye, the difference of the two 
dies is not very apparent, and in trying 
to sort used specimens it is frequently 
impossible to separate them, owing to the 
postmark obliterating those parts of the 
design in which the re-engraving was 
made. I would advise the beginner, 
therefore, to ignore these distinctions, 
as they are really only for the advanced 
collector. The change in the 2d. value 
consists solely in the thickness of the 
white lines, which were thinner in the last 
plate of the series than in those preceding 
it. Although this alteration is more easily 
distinguished than in the case of the rd., 
nevertheless the beginner need not trouble 
about it. 

The change of watermark is a more 
important matter, the primitive design 
of the Small Crown giving place to a 
larger figure known as ‘‘ Large Crown.” 
It is generally more clearly visible than 
the other, and if imperfectly perceived 
when the stamp is held before the light, 
the application of water will bring it 
into view. All line-engraved stamps are 
very hardy, and will stand treatment 
which cannot be applied to those of to- 
day. They can be soaked in water, and 


boiled if desired, and even brushed with 
soap and water—if this be done with) 
care—and will, after in the hot bath, 
‘‘turn up smiling.” | 

I will now give a summary of the 
different varieties of the stamps we have 
been considering. 


1854-57: 
Watermark a Small Crown. Perf. 16. 
1d., red-brown (Dies I. and II.). 
2d., blue. 
As last, but perf. 14. — 


1d., red-brown (Dies I. and II.). 
2d., blue. ; 


Watermark a Large Crown. 
1d., red-brown (Die II.). 
2d., blue. 

As last, but perf. 14. 


1d., red-brown (Die II.). 
2d., blue. 


Perf. 16. 


In 1857 the discoloured paper dis- 
appears, the paper now being white, 
without any trace of blue; and the drown 
also disappears from the red-brown, in 
which the stamps had hitherto been 
printed, the colour becoming a rose-red, 
varying from pale to deep. The machine 
perforating 16, which had been laid aside 
for the reasons I have stated, was tem- 
porarily brought into use for a short time 
before it was finally discarded, and so we 
have :— . 

1857. 

Watermark a Large Crown. 

1d., rose-red. 


As last, but perf. 14. 


1d., rose-red. 


aL 


Perf. 16. 


iad 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 58.) 
Packets and Sets 
E come now to our second heading. 
Y The number of packets and sets is 
legion. The beginner takes up a price 
list. He hovers from one tempting packet 
to another. He is perplexed. He cannot 
make up his mind what to choose. And 
the difficulty is that no one else can help 
him until he has decided what he wishes 
to collect. Let us therefore assume at 
the outset that the novice intends to be- 
gin with a world collection. His best 
plan is to write for a good packet of 500 
varieties. Such a packet can be bought 
at the price of a few weeks’ pocket money, 
or right away at the beginning of a new 
term. Another and possibly a better plan 
is to begin with the stamps of Europe 
and buy good packets of all the con- 
tinents, one or more each term accord- 
ing to the amount of your savings from 
pocket money. Mount these in your 
blank album with the help of a good 
catalogue, and leave spaces for all the 
values of an issue below a certain face 
value which you do not already possess. 
Let me take a concrete example by way of 
illustration. You receive three of the 
Belgian issue, 1884-91, viz. 10 centimes, 
rose on bluish; 20c., olive; and 50c., deep 
ochre. Between the to centimes and the 
franc values there are ten stamps in- 
clusive, counting varieties. Mount the 
values you have in the first, third, and 
eighth spaces. Then make it your busi- 
ness to fill the blank spaces, for a full set 
of one issue is much to be preferred to 
odd stamps of various issues all jumbled 
together regardless of date. Of course 
this is a counsel of perfection, but always 
remember that the higher you aim the 
sooner will you become an expert col- 
lector. The cheapest method of filling such 
blank spaces is to consult lists of sets. 
Sometimes a much-sought-for stamp is to 
be found reposing on an approval sheet, 
‘the mention of which brings me to my 
third source of supply. 
Approval Sheets 
It behoves one to tread carefully in this 
amatter. It is a generally recognised fact 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
‘By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


that approval sheets are at the bottom of 
much of the mistrust and discourage- 
ment of public-school collecting which 
many masters exhibit. The reasons for 
this distrust are well grounded. They 
may be summed up in two short sen- 
tences: There are unscrupulous and even 
fraudulent approval sheets. There are 
careless schoolboys. The fault is on both 
sides. Let us discuss the question on its 
merits. The crafty dealer issues sheets 
of highly priced stamps with a bait of a 
large discount on sales. The business 
spirit of the boy is aroused. He realises 
that for every shilling’s worth of stamps 
he sells from the sheets at their marked 
value, he receives a large profit for him- 
self. There are boys in every school who 
would carry this business to excess and 
set up as a kind of middleman between 
the dealer and the boy who is too modest 
to write for sheets on his own behalf. 
Now those in authority know only too 
well the evils to which this kind of sharp 
practice gives rise. They may or may 
not care a jot about stamps or stamp 
collecting. They do care about the 
morale of the boy whose education has 
been entrusted to them. They know 
that buying in the cheapest and probably 
poorest market, and selling in the dearest 
to the unwary and the trusting, is not 
conducive to the growth of generous and 
high - principled instincts. Ergo, the 
approval sheet, unscrupulous or genuine, 
is forbidden in the school. 

The proverbial carelessness of the 
average schoolboy has also much to do 
with this prohibition of approval sheets. 
How many such sheets are left about on 
desks, through thoughtlessness, with the 
result that stamps are lost, and some- 
times the whole of the sheets disappear 
for ever. Stamp collecting in public 
schools will never be welcomed by the 
powers that be until these two sores 
are healed. Boys must show greater care 
when dealing with another’s property. In 
the best interests of their hobby, they 
must also accept the advice of those who 
have been through the mill and absolutely 
refuse to have anything to do with un- 


ay 


scrupulous dealers. The headmaster of 
one of our great public schools had occa- 
sion quite recently to emphasise the need 
of checking this habit of carelessness, 


especially among boys in preparatory ‘ 


schools. It is a matter which can be 
easily remedied, but the remedy is en- 
tirely in the boys’ own hands. While, 
for the other matter, if all stamp firms 
would follow the example of the firm 
which recently adopted the rule of re- 
fusing to send approval sheets to school- 
boys, unless the request be countersigned 
by a master or parent, we should hear 
less of the disadvantages of the approval 
sheet. | 

My remarks on the sources of supply 
have been somewhat in the style of the 
candid friend. It is well that public- 
school boys should know that there are 
abuses of which, up to the present, they 
have not been fully conscious. Let ail 
who have patiently followed my meander- 
ings make it their resolve that they will 
never countenance in word or deed any- 
thing which is calculated to bring  dis- 
credit on one of the finest and most 
instructive of hobbies. 
Bogus Stamps 

There are in existence perforated bits 
of illustrated paper which look exactly 
like stamps, but which were never used 
as stamps. No stamp collector with any 
knowledge of his subject could ever be 
taken in by these bogus stamps. Two 
examples will suffice. Imagine a stamp 
in the centre of which is depicted an 
island with ‘‘ 1895 ” inscribed on it.. Over 
the island poises an eagle with wing's 
outstretched. . In the left-hand corner 
lurks a scorpion or some other many- 
legged reptile. .The number ‘‘5” reposes 
in the right-hand bottom corner. The 
whole is drawn on a-scroll on a dark 
background. ‘‘ Clipperton Island” is 
printed above, and there the stamp is 
complete. But what of the facts? The 
said island forms: part of the territory 
of the United States, and could not 
therefore have legally issued a postage 
stamp in 1895. My second example is 
that of a stamp purporting to be issued 
by Prince James I. of Trinidad, an island 
in the South Atlantic. Seven values, 
from 5 centimes to 5 francs, were printed, 


but, unfortunately for the enterprising ~ 


individual who was responsible for them, 
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a rugged rock, without inhabitant.. He. 


i 


it was found that this said Trinidad was. 
who runs may read the moral. Never 
buy a stamp which cannot be found in 
the pages of an up-to-date catalogue. — | 
A Word on Forgeries nate 

There are such things as forged stamps. | 
There are also faked stamps. Wherein | 
lies the difference? A forgery is the re- 
sult of a more or less successful attempt 
to produce a facsimile of a genuine stamp. — 
A faked stamp is a genuine stamp changed — 
by clever manipulation into a rare variety. . 
Both terms are included in schoolboy 
language by that singularly expressive - 
word, ‘“‘ Fudge.” The number of such 
‘“Fudges,” ze. ‘‘ Forgeries and“Fakes,” 
is legion. In Vol XIII. of Grbbons 
Monthly Journal you will find deétailed 
accounts of the fudges of no less than 
twenty-eight countries, noted during the 
years 1902-3. . And these were but a few 
compared with the hosts of fudges which 
have flooded the philatelic world since the 
days when stamp-collecting was found to 
be profitable in the business sense of the 
word. But I would not for a moment 
cause alarm to the young collector. Let 
him not think that he is as a lamb in the 
midst of wolves. If he did but know it, 
he is wonderfully safeguarded in more 
ways than one from the subtle wares of 
the forger. Stamp journals denounce 
them. Stamp merchants of good repute 
would neither buy nor sell them. The 
eagle eye of the specialist is ever on the 
watch. He pounces on the suspicious 
stamp, submits it to all the tests known 
to him, and rarely, if ever, does a fudge 
escape detection. Truly} we owe much 
gratitude to the specialist, who, while 
taking infinite pains to find out the truth 
for his own sake, is ever ready to place 
the knowledge and experience he has 
gained at our disposal. It was my inten- 
tion to give some account of the many 
ways in which stamps have been forged. | 
On second thoughts, however, it seemed 
to me the better plan to write a plain and 
straightforward account of the various 
processes employed in the manufacture of’ 
a postage stamp. Equipped with this 
outline, the reader will then be the better 
enabled to grasp the point of view of the: 
forger, examples of whose handiwork 
will be noticed in detail at the end of my 
description of each process. 


(To be continued.) 
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lightened and far-seeing measures. 
Uruguay became independent in 
In the interims he held important diplo- 
matic positions in Europe. 
years were spent in exile. 


Says: 


At 
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PORTRAITS ON STAM PS” 


‘By BOSWELL JUNIOR 


Argentine Republic (covtdued) 
Ne 


Bernardino, born at Buenos 
Ayres, 1780, died at 
~Cadiz, Spain, Septem- 
ber ond, 1845, an Ar- 
gentine statesman. He 
was Minister of War, 
and for a time Minister 

“ of State and of the 
Treasury (1811-12); 
was Minister of State 
under Rodriguez; was 


Rivadavia, 


Rivadavia. 


Governor of Buenos Ayres, 1820-3; and 
became President of the Argentine Con- 


federation’ February 18th, 1826, but re- 


signed June 27th, 1827, to prevent a civil 
war. 


In all these offices he conferred 
great benefits on the country by his en- 
As 
President he initiated the plan by which 
1828. 


His -later 


Mitre, in his A/zstorza de San Martin, 
-“*Rivadavia stands in America 
second alone to Washington as the repre- 
sentative statesman of a free people.” 

' But Mr. C. E. Akers, in his recently 


published Wzstory of South America, blames 


him for having failed to grasp the fact 
that in allowing the important question 


of Unitarian or Federal Government. to 
‘drift, and so opening the door for a con- 


troversy that subsequently formed the 


pivot round which a struggle arose and 


caused a heavy sacrifice of life, and 
seriously checked the development of the 
resources of the country for more than 
half a century. . 

His portrait was the first to appear on 
the postage stamps of the Argentine Re- 
public, and it was repeated, again and 
again, in series after series, including the 
4 ¢., IC, 2, 3c, and 5 c. of the 
current issue, thus attesting his popularity 
with his countrymen. 


affairs and men. 


Roca, Julio A., born at Tucuman, July, 
1843, an Argentine gen- 
eral and politician. He 
was Minister of. War 
under Avellaneda, 1874-— 
80, and in this capacity 
led, in 1879, a_ military 
expedition into; Pata- 
gonia, which did!:imuch 
to open up that region 
to. settlement. He was 
twice President of the Republic. . 

Of him Mr. C. E, Akers says, in his 
ffistory of South America :— 

‘‘President Roca was reserved in man- 
ner, but a close and shrewd observer of 
He never forgot ser- 
vices rendered him publicly or privately, 
and yet he seldom quarrelled with his 
opponents. 

‘He had visited the greater portion of 


Roca. 


Argentina, and’ been deeply impressed 


with its enormous undeveloped resources. 
How to populate those fertile lands was 
a subject to which he devoted careful con- 
sideration, and the foundation of his policy 
was the expansion of the national wealth. 
Under Roca national feeling displaced the 
local bickerings which had been constantly 
in evidence and retarded progress. Hence 
from 1881 Argentina entered on a stage 
of evolution destined to create unity out of 
the former loosely-jointed confederation 
of semi-independent states. Roca estab- 
lished a strong central government and a 
national policy based on the needs of all 
classes. 

‘‘He met the Chilian President in the 


Straits of Magellan, and did much to 
smooth over the trouble that had arisen 


between Chile and Argentina, and he sub- 
sequently paid an official visit.to Brazil, 
where he was received with lavish hos- 
pitality.”’ 

Roca’s portrait appears on the 20 centa- 
vos, green, of the 1888-90 series,’ 
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STAMP COLLECTING AS A PASTIME 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


VI. _ Its Historical Finger Posts 

HEN considered from the historical 

point of view, postage stamps-at- 
tain their highest level of educational 
value. They are finger posts to most of 
the great events that have made the his- 
tory of nations during the last fifty years. 
Here are a few out of many examples. 

The introduction of adhesive stamps for 
the prepayment of postage found France 
a Republic. A provisional government 
had just been established on the ruins of 
the monarchy which had been swept out 
of existence in the revolution of 1848. As 
a consequence, the first postage stamp 
issued by France, on New Year’s Day of 
1849, bore the head of Ceres, emblematic 
of Liberty. Three years later Louis 
Napoleon seized the post of power, and, 
as President of the Republic, his head 
figures on a stamp issued in 1851, under 
the inscription REPUB. FRANC. Two years 
later the Empire was re-established, and 
the words REPUB. FRANC. were changed 
tO EMPIRE FRANC. over the same _ head. 
In 1863 the customary laurel wreath to 
indicate the first victories of the reign, 
won in the war with Austria, was added 
to the Emperor’s head. 
Franco-German War resulted 
downfall of the monarchy, and the head 
of Liberty reappears on a series of post- 
age stamps issued in Paris during its 
investment by the German army. The 
issue of the stamps of Alsace and Lor- 
raine in 1870 marks the annexation of the 
conquered territory. 

Italy in 1850 was a land of many petty 
states, each more or less a law unto itself, 
and each, in the fifties, issuing its own 
separate series of postage stamps. The 
stamps of the Pontifical States are made 
familiar by their typical design of a tiara 
and keys, and pompous King Bomba 
ordered the best engraver to be found to 
immortalise him in a portrait for a series 
of stamps. The other states had each its 
own heraldic design till the foundations 
of the Kingdom of Italy were laid, in 
1859-60, by the union of the Lombardo- 
Venetian States, the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the 


In 1870 the 
in the. 


Duchies of Parma and Modena, the 
Romagna and the Roman (or Pontifical) 
States with Piedmont. The first issue of 
stamps of the newly formed kingdom bore 
a portrait of King Victor Emmanuel II, 
with profile turned tothe right. In 1863, 
after the Kingdom of Sardinia had been 
merged in the Kingdom of Italy, a new 
series was issued for united Italy. The 
same king’s portrait appears, but turned 
to the left. In 1879 King Humbert suc- 
ceeded Victor Emmanuel, and his portrait 
appeared on an issue in the year of his 
accession. The assassination of King 
Humbert and the accession of his son as 
Victor Emmanuel III. are followed by the 
new portrait of the new king on the 
current series of the stamps of Italy. 

The stamps of Germany tell a somewhat 
similar story. They mark the stages of 
gradual absorption into a confederation of 
states, and the ultimate creation of a 
German Empire. The postal issues of 
Baden ceased in 1871, when the Grand 
Duchy was incorporated in the Empire. 
Bavaria, though also incorporated, holds 
out in postal matters, and still issues its 
separate series. Bergedorf was in 1867 
placed under the control of the free city of 
Hamburg, and thereupon ceased issuing 
stamps. Bremen, Brunswick, Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Schleswig-Holstein 
formed the North German Confederation, 
and closed their postal accounts with 
collectors in 1868. Hanover became a 
province of Prussia after the war of 1866, 
and thereupon ceased its separate issue of 
postage stamps; and Thurn and Taxis 
followed suit in 1867. In 1870 the North 
German Confederation was merged in the 
German Empire, which issued its first 
postage stamp with the Imperial eagle in 
1872. But the Empire is not yet suffi- 
ciently united to place a portrait of the 
Emperor upon its Imperial postal series. 

Indian postage stamps, overprinted with 
the initials c.z.r., for the China Expedi- 
tionary Force, z.e. the Indian troops sent 
to China in 1go1 to relieve the besieged 
Embassies, mark an historical event of no 
small import. 


(To be continued.) 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


On Exchanging Stamps 


Why is it that so little attention is 
_ given to exchanging stamps? Compara- 
_ tively speaking, we hear little of it. In 
our society meetings we discuss this 
country and that, this phase and that of 
collecting, and one method after another 
_of arranging stamps, but the all-important 
business of exchanging, and so building 
up our collections, takes quite a back 
seat; at least, that is my experience. 
I trust others have been more fortunate. 
I am aware that there are many excellent 
Exchange Clubs, but to my mind nothing 
of that sort can take the place of pleasant 
personal exchanging, with a chit-chat 
about the stamps being exchanged. 


Society Exchanging 


I would have an hour, preliminary to 
the regular business of the meeting, set 
apart for exchange purposes. Every 


member should bring with him a book |. 


or two of duplicates. Those duplicates 
should be priced uniformly by Gibbons 
Catalogue. Then members would ex- 
change their books of duplicates for 
inspection. A would say to B, ‘‘I can 
take to the value of 15s. from your book. 
Can you find that amount in my book 
that you need?” So the deal would be 
arranged. And I am certain that this 
sort of thing, once properly set going, 
would draw members to the meetings 
who are not attracted by the ‘‘ Papers ” 
read. 


Personal Exchanging 


In the same way, if every collector 
made it a rule to carry in his pocket at 
least one small book of duplicates always 
priced by Gibbons Catalogue, it would 
soon get to be a regular thing to ex- 
change ‘books for inspection when you 
met a fellow-collector on friendly terms. 
‘Got a book of duplicates with you?” 
would get to be a commonplace question. 
And what a business we should do! What 
an added zest it would be to the pleasure 
of collecting ! 
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‘GOSSIP_OF THE HOUR 


No Money to Pass 


Further, I would like to make it an 
inviolable etiquette that no money should 
pass between collectors in connection with 
these exchangings. Let differences be 
adjusted with stamps, but never with 
money. Money transactions between 
friends introduce an undesirable element. 
They lead to trading, and trading opens 
the way to misunderstandings. If a 
common basis of value be adopted, such 
as Gibbons Catalogue, balances may be 
easily adjusted by taking stamps to like 
value. If your fellow-collector finds more 
in your duplicate book than you can find 
in his for your collection, it would be a 
friendly and courteous act to select from 
his book stamps to value. You may not 
need them for your collection, but have, 
at all events, the full value to put back 
into your duplicate book. 


Let us try the Plan 


I have never tried this plan, but I intend 
to make up a little book of duplicates 
right away, and if readers of Gzbbons 
Stamp Weekly will join in and do the 
same, we shall be sure to get to work to 
our mutual advantage. This is a plan 
for young and old, for every boy and 
every man. The grown-ups are too fond 
of fingering the cash, and some boys are 
a bit too fond of getting the better of the 
bargain. Now there must be none of 
this. We must stick to it, and establish 
an etiquette against the passing of money, 
and defeat all bargain-driving by scrupu- 
lously pricing by Gibbons. 


Unused or Used 


Of course, you must not expect a 
collector who collects unused only to 
accept used stamps in exchange; that 
would not be fair. It might, perhaps, be 
an understood rule to exchange unused 
for unused and used for used when collec- 
tors restrict their collecting to those lines. 
But there are few who can so restrict 
their collecting. We must take a large 
proportion of the old issues at least in 
the used form, 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anpo-H.* DE GORSSE 
Translated trom the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS PIS | Ree fe Cee 


WILLIAM KENISS LEANT AGAINST THE CHIMNEY-PIECE this, , 


CHAPTER I 


In which one sees to what lengths the Love of Postage 
Stamps ts carried by true Philatelists 


‘7 TELL you,” said William Keniss with decision, 
‘‘T believe her to be quite capable of doing: it.” 
“Tt is ridiculous !” said stout. Dr. Buxon, em- 
phasising the remark with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘Well, well,” said little Mrs. Evans-Bradford, ‘‘ who 
knows! Nothing is impossible to a true American. 
Now Miss Betty is one of the real sort, I can answer 
for it.” 

‘**Pooh!” replied Buxon, his fat cheeks- quivering. 
‘Such a pretension is much less the act of an amateur 
in stamps than of a professional.” 

At these words, spoken with an unpleasant laugh, 
William Keniss rose. 

‘‘ Doctor,” cried he, ‘‘ you are not very polite; and 
you will have plenty of time to make fun of Miss Betty 
when she is shown to be defeated.”’ 

‘“‘There, there!” said the doctor, startled by the 
unexpected outburst. ‘‘Becalm. I was only joking. 
Really, you fire up so suddenly ———” Se 

‘‘But,” said Mr. Hartlepool, ‘‘ you might explain to 
me just what happened. I have heard a rumour with 
regard to this new feat of Miss Betty Scott, but I 
come here less often than I could wish, and es 

‘“‘Zounds !” said old Pearding. ‘*You don’t call 

-yourself a collector? You scarcely deserve the name 
of an amateur; and besides——” 

“It is true! it is‘true! Mr. Hartlepool is a false 
brother!” clamoured the assembly, laughing at the 
protesting gestures made by the unfortunate man. 

‘But I solemnly declare,” cried he as soon as he 
was able to put in a word, ‘‘that I really do collect the 
finest stamps, and plenty of them,” 


‘‘To save the little Chinese,” said Mrs. Evans-— 
Bradford. = 

There was a burst of laughter so catching that even 
the immovable Tilmarnock permitted the shadow of a _ 
smile to escape him. s ee. 

‘“‘I wager,” hazarded Buxon, ‘‘that Mr. Hartlepool 
does not even know where he is this evening, and that 
he has only come here by mistake.” = 

‘‘ Pardon me, Doctor ; on the contrary, I know per- 
fectly that Iam at the New York Philatelic Club, that 
I am a titular member of the same, and have every — 
qualification for being so.” ~ = 

‘“‘I doubt if you even know what the qualifications — 
are.” : ‘ : 

‘‘What a libel! One must, in order to belong to 
the Club, prove one’s self to be at least twenty times 
a millionaire ; I am one thirty-three times over. One 
must promise never to discuss politics or religion ; I 
have a horror of such controversies. Finally, one 
must be interested in postage stamps and prove that 
one possesses a collection; I am interested in them, — 
and I have a collection.” . aoe gee B: 

‘A fine collection, on my faith,” returned the ‘ 
voluminous doctor, who was much given to contra-— 
diction. ‘‘Scarcely twenty-five thousand stamps——’ — 

‘‘Oh, you expect too much; I have only been col- 
lecting for seven years; one must have time. And 
then, how many of us here have a complete collection? 
Probably not one.” 

‘*Pardon me,” observed old Mr. Pearding, ‘‘that of © 
Mr. William Keniss is absolutely up to date.” 

‘‘That is a fact,” said the collector simply. 

‘‘ But with all this,” returned Mr. Hartlepool, not 
without some impatience, ‘‘no one has told me the 
story of Miss Betty Scott.” ; 

‘*A lot more forward you'll be when you do know 
it,” grumbled the malevolent Doctor Buxon. __ ; 


Cie le ol re ee 
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MISS BETTY SCOTT ENTERED THE ROOM 
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“Doctor,” returned William Keniss sharply, ‘‘all 
whichconcerns ourcharming fellow-philatelist interests 
us, Mr. Hartlepool among the rest, and you must 
either be much better informed than we, or much less 
courteous, to speak of her as you do.” 

‘““You are not engaged to defend her,” objected 
Buxon, his fat cheeks colouring. 

‘‘T am not engaged for that purpose, but I take the 
engagement upon myself, and I will not permit anyone 
to speak ill of Miss Betty, especially in her absence. 
I do no more, in defending her, than all these gentle- 
men are ready to do. Is it not so, gentlemen?” 

William, glancing round the group of auditors, read 
universal approbation. 

‘‘Mr. Keniss is right,” declared Mr. Hartlepool ; 
‘*Miss Betty Scott is a most charming young lady.” 

‘“ With an exquisite reserve and modesty,” said Mrs. 
Evans-Bradford. 

‘‘ Of a discretion that her twenty-two years and her 
orphan state have never given opportunity of ques- 
tion,” added Mrs. Tilmarnock. 

‘And with intrepid courage,” 
Mr. Whitby. 

‘In short, an American,” pronounced the Honour- 
able Tilmarnock. 

A snorted ‘Pooh! Pooh!” was Buxon’s only reply. 

‘But for goodness’ sake,” supplicated Mr. Hartle- 
pool, ‘‘tell me the story someone. Do have pity on 
my ignorance.” 

‘‘Listen, then,” said William Keniss, supporting 
himself against the chimney-piece. 

He was a young man twenty-five years of age, with 
a slim and elegant figure, attired in the latest fashion, 
and of a most prepossessing aspect. He was a favourite 
among: his fellow-philatelists for his courtesy and his 
unfailing good-humour. His immense fortune, amount- 
ing to almost forty million dollars, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of being at the same time a charitable philan- 
thropist, a generous friend, a magnificent host, and a 
collector of the first rank. 

He, like Miss Betty Scott, was an orphan, but, unlike 
her, he had been devoted from his cradle, as it were, 
to the study of philately ; in fact, his father, Edward 
Keniss, had carried his mania for stamps to such an 
extent, and amassed so much money by the sale of 
rarities, that he was known through all the United 
States, as his son William is known to-day, as the 
“Stamp King.” The young ‘‘ King,” along with the 
dollars, had found in the paternal inheritance a unique 
collection of every genuine stamp legally issued, with- 
out one exception. This he felt bound to keep up to 
date, which was no small matter ; but he disdained the 
inferior class of collections, in which are to be found 
errors, reversed watermarks, inexact or altered shades, 
incomplete perforations, and other minor varieties, 
which have no real interest but are mere matters of 
detail. 

And the stamp mania was carried to such a pitch in 
his house that John Cockburn, his confidential valet, a 
somewhat rubicund fellow, but ready and intelligent, 
set to work to make a collection, a curiosity of its kind, 
of the forged stamps found sometimes among those 
received by his master, and which were immediately 
handed over to him. 

William’s wealth was legendary, his rectitude unim- 
peachable, and even those who envied him availed 
themselves of his knowledge, and asked his opinion 
before coming to any decision in matters philatelic. 

‘Six months ago,” he began, ‘‘at one of our monthly 
dinners—oh ! but I must tell you, dear Mr. Hartlepool, 
that we meet one day in every month at a fraternal 
banquet, in order to celebrate Our researches and our 
finds. As you never come you may perhaps be ignorant 
of this fact.” 

Everyone began to laugh, Mr. Hartlepool among 
the first, while he excused himself for his unfortunate 
and by no means American tendency to unpunctuality. 

“Six months ago,” continued William Keniss, ‘‘ Miss 
Betty Scott solicited the honour of being admitted to 
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the Philatelic Club. The new candidate, you m; 
well believe, was a valuable one—beautiful, charmin 
honourable. You heard what was just said about he 
and added to all that one of the largest fortunes in tl 
States—sixty million dollars, I believe. But unfo 
tunately for her candidature Miss Betty was wor, 
than a novice in philately, so much so that she d 
not even know that the Cape stamps in 1853 wei 
triangular, and that in 1873 labels were issued in Biscz 
bearing the portrait of Don Carlos. We caused hi 
to be told as gently as possible that she was lacking j 
the most important qualification, and risked a rebu 
if she persisted in the matter. Do you suppose sh 
gave in? Miss Scott, as you have been told, think 
nothing impossible. Hearing that I possessed a con 
plete collection she declared to me that by the date « 
the April banquet, 1896, that is to say, to-day, sh 
would have an album like mine, engaging, moreove! 
to put in all the stamps herself, and not to procure 
ready filled.” 

At this point a superior smile might be seen on th 
face of many of his auditors. Doctor Buxon, shrugge 
his shoulders imperceptibly, but his arm-chair creake 
at the movement of so great a weight. jis 

‘‘ Naturally,” continued William, ‘we could do n 
other than register the engagement, and promise thé 
if she succeeded she should be admitted with acclama 
tion. ‘Very well,’ were her concluding words, ‘ yo 
will see me arrive at the April meeting, 1896, at th 
dinner hour, with my collection complete to remin 
you of your promise. Moreover, as a reception gif 
I will present the Club with some fine rooms 01 
Broadway, so that it may have a home of its ow! 
instead of remaining here a miserable tenant.’ There 
my dear sir, that is all the story. You now know a 
much as we.” =. 

*‘It is very curious,” said Mr. Hartlepool. ‘I onl 
regret that the non-fulfilment of her engagement de 
prives us of so gracious a member.” q 

‘Excuse me,” corrected William, ‘‘we do not dine 
till seven o'clock, and it is more than twenty minute: 
to that hour. So we may still expect Miss Betty, he: 
collection, and—the rooms.” 

‘“Tt is most improbable.” 

As the chances of her coming diminished with every 
moment the discussion grew more animated; anc 
William, as president of the Club, was just on the 
point of ordering the place prepared for her at table 
to be removed when the young lady herself walked 
into the room. 

Miss Betty Scott was indeed charming. Slightly 
breathless from running up the stairs, her cheeks 
flushed with emotion, and her dark blue eyes shining 
beneath a cloud of fair hair with a splendour caused 
by the joy of triumph. 

‘Well? well?” sounded on every side. 

‘“ Well, here I am,” she replied, while her small red 
lips, half opened in a smile, showed teeth white as 
pearls. 

‘* And the collection?” asked Mrs, Tilmarnock. — 

“It is here. I have brought it complete.” 

‘Complete ?” 

‘* Absolutely so.” i 

‘‘Let us see it! Let us see it!” 

Miss Betty Scott returned to the door, opened it, 
and called ‘‘ Victoria.” “ 

A tall, thin, insipid-looking young woman of about 
thirty entered, whose face, which ought to have been 
fresh and pleasing, had already begun to fade. This 
was Victoria, the celebrated Victoria Crockett, who 
was born in the service of the Scott family and was 
resolved to die therein, that is, supposing her projects 
with regard to John Cockburn, the jovial confidential 
valet of Mr. Keniss——. But to continue. She was 
encumbered with two huge parcels which she carried 
with great difficulty, one under each arm ; and reach- 
ing the middle of the room quite out of breath, she 
deposited her burdens on a round table and walked 
out again without a word. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


U.S. ‘‘ Periodical” Stamps 


oN 1896 the ‘‘ periodical” stamp was abolished. This 
uA something affixed to the stubs of receipts for 
second-class matter, and issued in denominations from 
sne cent to $100, The public never saw it. When 
+he discontinuance of these stamps was ordered, ap- 
proximately 50,000 complete sets of all denominations 
were found on hand. This fact was printed in philatelic 
journals, and many collectors wrote to the Depart- 
ment requesting that a nominal price be placed on 
sets, the face value of which was about $200, and that 
they be sold direct to collectors, who it was suggested 
would willingly pay $5 per set, and probably absorb 
the entire stock of remainders. Here was a chance to 
put $250,000 into the treasury, an amount sufficient to 
pay for the printing bill of all the postage stamps used 
in the United States for a year, and after considering 
the subject at some length, the Department gave the 
order to make the remaining periodical stamps into 
complete sets and offer them at $5 each. 
_ While it is true that collectors were the instigators 
of the plan to sell the stamps, the great body of 
philatelists throughout the world, and more particu- 
larly those in Europe, protested against the order in 
most vehement terms. Uncle Sam was characterised 
as a speculator, even below the level of Central Ameri- 
can countries. Foreign philatelic journals roundly 
denounced the Post Office Department and, incident- 
ally, American collectors, for permitting such a rank 
violation of the ethics of the business. But the worst 
was tocome. In making up the sets it was found that 
the stock of the $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100 stamps was 
short, and additional supplies of these denominations, 
called reprints by collectors, were brought out to com- 
plete the 50,000 sets. This information fortunately did 
not reach the philatelists for some time. 

Meanwhile orders for sets, accompanied by the cash, 

poured into the post office. In spite of the outcry 
against the speculative side of it, collectors here and 
abroad bought the stamps to complete their holdings, 
and within a week 30,000 sets had been sold. This 
large sale, with hints that 50,000 sets would be in- 
adequate to supply the demand, aroused a speculative 
ambition in collectors, who laid in supplies. A number 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington 
men bought them by the hundred sets. One en- 
thusiast in Washington invested $5,000. 

About this time the information leaked out that 
reprints of the higher denominations had been made 
to complete the 50,000 sets. Then the philatelists felt 
themselves tricked and began to protest vigorously. 
The demand for these sets came to a standstill, after 
40,000 had been sold. The rest were burned. Since 
that time the sets in circulation have steadily lost in 
favour, the price declining until they may be bought 
now for $2.50, and it is said the Washington investor 
already alluded to is unloading his holdings at an even 
lower figure. 

The Department unofficially explained its position 
and protested its innocence. It had been its original 
purpose to destroy the remainders, as usual, until 
collectors urged the plan of selling them, and in 
acquiescing the Department had_been moved solely 
by a desire to please philatelists. In view of its record 
this explanation was generally accepted, although the 
speculators who had loaded up with extra sets never 
wholly forgave the Government. 

New York Evening Post. 


Postal Union Colours 


GREEN, red, and blue, if pure, are of all colours the 
most easily distinguished, as they are the character- 
istics of the. three primary retinal colour groups. 


t) 


Hence it is that green, red, and blue were selected 
by the International Postal Union, as the colours of 
the most used stamps—s5 centimes, 10 centimes, and 
25 centimes; or in this country, %d., 1d., and 2%d. 
It is, however, one thing to ordain but another to get 
the ordinance put into force, and our own postal 
department went sadly astray in selecting a blue con- 
taining much green, and a green containing much blue, 
so that by gaslight the difference in appearance was 
but slight. Indeed the Standard states that ex- 
perienced post-office clerks have handed 24d. stamps 
across the counter when 14d. stamps were asked for. 
Had our postal department consulted either an un- 
scientific draper’s assistant or a scientific expert, this 
blunder would have been avoided, as the former 
would at a glance have seen that these colours were 
not what he would call ‘‘night” colours, or colours 
suitable for artificial light, and the latter would have 
appealed to his spectroscope. Nature provides us 
with nearly pure and highly contrasting blues and 
greens, as, for example, the blue of the harebell and 
the green of its leaves, but artificial blues and greens 
are often sadly wanting in definiteness. The new 
halfpenny stamp just issued is really more yellow than 
green ; still, it has the advantage of being easily dis- 
tinguishable from the 214d. stamp by gaslight. The 
predominance of yellow is very obvious if this stamp 
and the old halfpenny stamp are photographed side by 
side on an ordinary plate.— Zhe Amateur Photographer. 


Great Britain. 1d. Plate 126 


IN the August issue of our paper we announced the 
discovery of one of the above by Mr. Harpur, of 
Wanganui, New Zealand. We have now to chronicle 
the discovery of another by Mr. W. A. Hull, of this 
city (Sydney), which has been pronounced by Mr. 
Basset Hull to be a genuine specimen bearing the 
above plate number. We have it before us, and have 
no hesitation in corroborating his testimony. The 
stamp, although heavily obliterated, is undoubtedly 
No. 126. This categorically upsets the assertion of 
those eminent English philatelists who have declared 
from time to time that stamps bearing plate No. 126 
were never issued. It seems astonishing that this 
fallacy should remain uncontroverted for so many 
years. 

We are curious to hear what our English brethren 
will say, and it seems remarkable that both of these 
stamps should be discovered within six months at such 
a considerable distance from the place of their initiation. 
Probably there are many more about, but most col- 
lectors have no doubt accepted the statement that No. 
126 was never issued, and never thought of looking 
for it.—Australasian Journal of Philately, Dec., 1904. 


[NoTE.—Plate No. 126 of the 1d. stamp cannot 
exist, as the records are quite explicit on this point, 
and show that the plate itself was never made, as the 
roller was defective. Vide Stamps of the British Isles, 
by Wright and Creeke.—Eb. G.S. W.|) 


Death of Designer of French Stamps 


Tue French painter, Joseph Blanc, who died a few 
weeks ago in Paris, designed the present French 
stamps from 1 to 5 centimes. M. Blanc was born in 
Paris, and was fifty-eight years of age at his death. 
His chief work, at which he worked for ten years, are 
the frescoes in the Pantheon ; these frescoes represent 
the story of the Merovingian ruler Chlodwig, and in 
one of them, ‘‘ The Triumph of Chlodwig,” M. Blanc 
used the faces of many contemporaries, such as 
Gambetta and Clemenceau.—Zhe Monthly Journal. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will 
help him with the earliest possible information concern- 
ing new issues. News from the Colonies jn particular 
will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen 
should accompany the information, and should be ad- 


dressed to 
EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, 
Carnanton, Camden Park, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Brazil.—A French illustrated paper announces that 
a new series of stamps is about to be produced at Rio 
de Janeiro, in designs which are the result of a prize 
competition called for by the Brazilian Government 
more than a year ago. ‘The prize designs,” says the 
Monthly Journal, ‘are some of the most peculiar we 
have ever seen; they appear to be well executed, but, 
for the most part, singularly inappropriate for their 
purpose. They are stated to be allegorical, and if 
they ever reach us upon issued stamps, we will do our 
best to explain what they symbolise. We know Brazil 
as the place ‘where the nuts come from,’ but' we fancy 
that thé‘allegories displayed upon the néw stamps will 
prove» harder nuts to crack than any that have come 
from there yet.” 


French China.—The stamps of Indo-China have 
been surcharged CHINE in Roman capitals instead 
of antique capitals, and value overprinted in Chinese 
below. Perf. 


25 c., black on rose. 
30 c., Cinnnamon on drab, 
40 c., red on yellow. 
50 c., brown on azure. 
75 ¢., brown on orange. 
t fr., olive-green. 
Euly ulihaee 


1 c., black on azure. 
2c., brown on buff. 
4 C., purp!e-brown on grey. | 
5 c., pale green. | 
I0.¢c., rose-red. [type). 
15c., brown on azure (1904 | 
20 C., red on green, | 


French Guiana.—An interesting series of fresh 
designs has been issued for this colony, which we 
illustrate. In all there are fifteen values and three 
types of design. The lower values, Gos 2 Org 4 OG 
5 C., 10 c., and 15 c., are of the ant-eater type; the 
20 C., 25 Cy 30 C., 4OC., 50 c., and 75 c., man washing 
gold; and the three higher values, 1 fr., 2fr., and 5 fr., 
a forest of palm trees. 


Z<aNE FRANCAIS 
oat) 
Deas BS 


Perf, 
Ant-eater, 
i c., black, 
2c., blue. 

4 c., brown. 
5 ¢., green. 
Io c., red. 
i 15 c., lilac. 
es Man washing gold. 

20 c., brown, 

25 ¢c., blue. 

30 ¢c., black. 

40 C., red. 

Soxe., lilac, 

75 C., green. 
Forest of paln trees. 
1 franc, carmine. 

2 francs, blue. 
5 francs, black. 


a 
~ 


Jaipur.—This Indian State commenced the issue of 
postage stamps some few months since with very crude 
samples of local workmanship. 
These have been quickly fol- 
lowed by a more effective series 
excellently engraved. We illus- 
trate the design. Will one of 
our Indian readers supply us 
with a translation of the native - 
characters in the labels and on 
the flag? So far there are only {EM 
three values, %a., 1a.,and 2a. _ 

Ler. 
| x anna, carmine. | 2 annas, dark green, 


ae 
hale 
| BF 
i by 
Ate 
B 


z anna, ultramarine. 


described last 
month. 
Monthly Journal. 
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Labuan.—This North Borneo coal-hole has beer 

fitted out with a flood of fresh surcharges of ‘‘4 cents,” 

similar to those of 1899, but the-word ‘‘cents”’ in this 

latest edition is in small letters instead of capitals. © 
Overprinted in black. 


4 cents on scents; Gibbons’ No. 66. 
4 cents on 6 cents a 5 O72 
4 cents on 8 cents Pe <9) 2 OSs 
4 cents on 12 cents 7. sya ZO 
4 cents on 18 cents 33 RS pie “ 
4 cents on 24 cents $3 eat ee 3 


a 
fresh values of North Borneo overprinted “ Labuan.” 
4 cents on 25 cents, green; Type 17. 
4 cents on 50 cents, red er OS 
4 cents on 1 dollar, blue EAS EO 


if SKA: Ds GA 

North Borneo.—This State has again become 
eruptive. This time. it is throwing .out a flood of 
various values .of the .current. designs surchargesé 
“4 cents” in two lines, in black, Nohe of the stamps 


bear the overprint ‘ British ‘Protectorate;": it being 


presumed that that information has been digested:by 

this time. The last infliction of this sort took place in 

1899, when various values were surcharged 4 CENTS, 

the word CENTs being in capitals. This time, by way 

of variety, the word “cents” is in small letters. 
Overprinted in black. 


4 cents on 5 cents; Gibbons’ No, 9s. 5 

4centson 6cents ,, ye 96. 

4 cents on 8 cents uh pepe ae 

4 cents on 12 cents nA Tos 

4 cents on 18 cents es TR LOE 

4 cents on 24 cents 3 99 102 

4 cents on 25 cents oa a aoe 

4 cents on 50 cents oF po AoS 

4 cents on x dollar er Seer ter 
Russia.—Two new values, 15 kop. and 25 kop., 


have been received from this troubled country. They 


are of the current type (Gibbons’ Type 5) with thunder- 


bolts. Perf, 


15 kop., red-brown, centre blue. 
25 kop., dark green, centre lilac. 


Transvaal.—The change from the old single CA. 
watermark to the new multiple CA, though begun | 
several months since, is being effected very slowly. 


We have only just received 
values with the multiple. 
Wmk. Multiple CA. Perf, 
2d., green, centre black. - 
1d., carmine, centre black 
6d., orange, centre black, 


the %d., making three 


Uruguay,—We have examined part of a sheet of - 


the new 2c. stamps, and find that there is a curious 


watermark in the paper, which (although it is only a. 
manufacturer's mark) it may be well to describe, lest — 
There “is 
a device consisting of a triangle, with sides about 


questions should be asked about it later. 


57 mm. long and a base of 77 mm.; inside this and * 


attached to the base is a rectangle 35x18 mm.,; the 
Outside the © 
in outline capitals: at_ 
and .at right QUALITY. © 


whole device being. in single lines, 
triangle is an inscription 
top CLYDE, at left Fest, 


We trust that we shall now have no queries about — 


specimens of these stamps watermarked with lines 
or large letters. 


Our _ illustra- 
tions show the 
design of the 
new I c. stamp 
and the over- 
print that has 
been applied to 
it and others, as 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Exhibition Medal Hunting 


January 12th, 1905. 
[ WRITE you as editor of Gibbons’ new weekly. First 
of all let me congratulate you on bringing out this 
paper, coupled with my best wishes that the great 
expense to which your publishers must be put will 
warrant the continuation of it. 

Further, I do so with the greater pleasure because it 
is mostly devoted to the interests of our young col- 
lectors, a subject-matter of Philately which doubtless 
you know I have long made a prominent part in my 
fairly long philatelic career. Ane 
. Lalso write to say that, in your second number just 
received, I have read with great interest what Mr. 
Cornelius’ Wrinkle has written with regard to the 
contemplated International Exhibition for next year as 
concerning the ‘‘ Great Moguls,” and their REPEATED 
WINNING of the highest awards at exhibitions. I have, 
in my recent remarks under this topic, inserted my 
views in the Fortnightly, and which remarks doubtless 
you have read as coming under the head of ‘‘Set 
Pieces” and ‘‘Pot Hunting,” etc. Mr. Wrinkle’s 
remarks haye my entire approval, and ‘‘hit the nail on 
the head” to the very ‘‘T,” as it were. In my first 
actual printed allusions to this question, written in the 
Fortnightly for, I think, October 7th last, I think I 
showed clearly that at these leading exhibitions the 
ordinary workaday philatelist is ‘‘not in it” at com- 
petitive stamp exhibitions under the existing scheme 
of arrangements ; and I am further pleased to see that 
in a recent journal Mr. Ehrenbach agreed also with 
my views, and explained that he did not agree with 
the repeated winning of highest awards for the same 
collections, and acted accordingly as regards his col- 
lections. Where, I ask, can any keen and active 
competition come in? Mr. Wrinkle, in alluding to 
‘“tother shows” where competition enters, such as dog 
shows, only repeats really what I have previously said 
when I made allusion to the fact that ‘‘stamp collec- 
tions” are not ‘‘handicapped.” I have written entirely 
from personal motives on this question, as although I 
gained several medals at Berlin recently, the object 
for which I sent portions of my collections there was 
not to gain medals, but for entirely another reason, 
namely, to show that a fair collection of postally used 
stamps can be got together, and to try to improve 
the ‘‘status” of the postally used stamp, and make its 
treatment more ‘‘on a par” with its neighbour the 
unused or mint stamp, as I consider the two ought not 
to clash at all, as they do at present, to the detriment 
of the used stamp. The gaining of a medal was en- 
tirely of a secondary importance to me, and had I not 
gained one, it would not have troubled me a little bit, 
as my object was gained, inasmuch as I received re- 
peated compliments upon what portions of my collec- 
tions I sent as regards the ‘‘used stamp” point of 
view. 

If you agree, I should much like you to insert these 
remarks in your next issue, which you could do under 
Mr. Wrinkle’s column. 

I consider Mr. Wrinkle’s remarks simply SPLENDID. 
There is surely such a thing as a ‘“‘surfeit of riches.” 
What is the remedy? --Either do as Mr. Wrinkle 
suggests, or else, what is perhaps better, show these 
““sreat plum collections,’ but mark them ‘‘ Not for 
competition.” : ' 

It is true they get somewhat-monotonous, and as 
before said, really do not -cause~ the interest which 
owners think, and certainly do not help to increase our 
ranks, which point is essential for our cause. Owners 
of these collections should, I venture to say, be less 
selfish, and not take away a great deal of the interest 
in exhibitions, which they do at present, because, sup- 


posing their collections were absent, I fail to see that 
the exhibition would prove UTTERLY WASTED on that 
account. I would, however, not actually say let them 
be absent, but would decidedly say after gaining a few 
highest possibles, let them be shown ‘‘ Dormant,” and 
‘* Not for competition.” 

The whole system wants rectifying, and, believe 
me, ‘‘new blood.” is required. Let us hope the rising 
generation of philatelists will tackle this question, and 
not object to ‘‘open out” their ranks. 

I could write more, but feel I have taken your valu- 
able time already too much. If you have not read 
my remarks on this subject in the Fortnightly, kindly 
do so at your leisure; but I am bound to say I feel 
pretty sure Mr. Wrinkle has done so, because he so 
closely makes the same suggestions I have previously 
done all along, and J believe I was the first at.all to do 
this in actual publicity, at least I have not before seen 
articles touching essentially on this matter, . Believe 
me, with apologies, ERNEST HEGINBOTTOM. 


Our Portuguese Letter 
LISBON, January. 17th, 1905. 

May I congratulate Gibbons Stamp Weekly on its first 
number? It is a marvel of cheapness, and is certain 
to have a very large circulation—though, I am afraid, 
not in Lisbon. Here, unfortunately, there are very 
few collectors, in the strict sense of the term; those 
who collect only for collecting’s sake, and not for the 
amount of profit that may accrue, can almost be 
counted on the fingers of the two hands. 

Up to about ten years ago there was only one dealer, 
Senhor F. A. Martins, and since he sold his stock to 
Mr. H. Griebert no one has taken his place, though 
one or two bid fair to do so in time to come. It is 
really wonderful how many small dealers there are 
who go in, for selling stamps as an adjunct to their 
tobacco business. Senhor Martins also sold tobacco, 
but it was as an adjunct to stamps. 

The Lisbon collectors are more and more devoting 
their attention to the stamps of their own country and 
the colonies, and more especially in an unused state. 
Very few good unused stamps of past issues now ap- 
pear on the market, and when they do, higher prices 
are asked than those for which they can be purchased 
from dealers in other countries. However, used stamps 
of Portugal and her colonies are, with a few exceptions, 
cheaper in Lisbon than elsewhere. 

The chief philatelic event of recent date was the 
issue of that flood of colonial surcharges, made to 
supply new values to fit in with the new postal regule- 
tions, and to use up old stock. Of some values very 
few were surcharged, the rarest being Angola, 400 
on 20 reis, carmine; Mozambique, 400 on Ioo reis 
(D. Luiz); Timor, 10 avos on 10 reis, green (D. Luiz), 
and 15 avos on 50 reis, blue (D. Luiz), the two last 
particularly so. A certain system of surcharging was 
adopted, those values of which there were fewest in 
stock being surcharged with the highest values. The 
above two Timor stamps were, however, exceptions, 
as they were not surcharged with the highest value. 
All stamps of which 28,000 (i.e. 1,000 sheets) or less 
existed were, after being surcharged, sent out to the 
colonies; the others could be obtained from the Lisbon 
Mint, by anyone applying for them, after going through 
the requisite formalities. No one should purchase 
stamps of this issue except from well-known dealers, 
who would be willing to give a guarantee of their 
being genuine. Forged surcharges, exceedingly diffi- 
cult to detect, of the above-named Timor and Mozam- 
bique, and very probably of others, have been made, 
it is strongly suspected, in Oporto. The dates on used 
copies should be carefully exathined, where possible, 
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as any postmarked with a year anterior to 1902 are 
certainly forgeries. Some of the forgeries I have seen 
have had the portion of the postmark showing the 
year carefully scraped off. 

Other stamps collectors should be _ particularly 
cautious in taking are the Santo Antonio surcharges 
of Mozambique and the Company of Mozambique. 
These it is almost certain are made in Lisbon, and 
should proof be forthcoming of the origin of any of 
the above forgeries, there are gentlemen in Portugal 
who will not spare expense to have the guilty party or 
parties punished. I only hope that these lines may 
meet the eyes of these gentlemen. 

The last Government in power proposed a new 
monetary scheme for Portugal, which would have 
created a new coinage—the duzo, equal to 200 reis, and 
the centimo, equal to 2reis. A change of Government, 
however, took place before the scheme could become 
law. It is quite possible that the scheme may again be 


proposed, in which case we shall have new series for 
all the colonies, and perhaps another flood of sur- 
charges. Collectors will devoutly wish that such a 
change may not take place. 

On the rst March next a new tariff for foreign 
postage will come into force, reverting to the old rate 
of 50 reis for 15 grammes. It may be that the stamps 
of 65, 115, 130, and 180 reis will thereafter be discon- 
tinued. 

The 150 reis of the present issue is not at present 
obtainable in any of the post offices, and as it is a 
value which is very little used, it seems doubtful 
whether it will again be issued. 

The collection of Portugal and colonies which 
gained a medal in the recent Berlin Exhibition has 
been sold piecemeal in a dealer's shop, and many 
stamps, particularly those perforated 14, have been 
sold for very good prices. =. 
| eS MARSDEN. 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society 
President: Edward J. Nankivell. 
Secretary: F. Wicks, The Lodge, Tudeley, Tonbridge. 
Meetings : Members’ Houses. Monthly: afternoons. 
Annual Subscription; 5s. 


THE first annual general meeting of the Kent and 
Sussex Philatelic Society was held, by kind invitation 
of Mr. Edward J. Nankivell, at Carnanton, Camden 
Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. Nankivell was voted to the chair, and the at- 
tendance included: Mrs. B. H. Collins, Miss Nix, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Wheelwright, Mr. Cecil Sharpe, Dr. 
W. Allan Harmer, Mr. C. H. Scott, Mr. C. Fordham 
Harriss, and Mr. Frederick Wicks (hon. secretary). 

Messages of regret at non-attendance were received 
from Captain George L. Courthope, J.P., and Miss 
Isabel Nix. 

Reporting on the year’s work the Chairman said the 
Society's year commenced with the inaugural meeting 
in June last, and since then they had had many 
pleasant and successful meetings. The membership 
numbered thirty-one, composed of twenty-two ordi- 
nary members, the President, and eight Vice- 
Presidents. This was exclusive of the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents. He considered the number gratify- 
ing, and thought it might probably be increased now 
that the Brighton Philatelic Society had been dis- 
continued. Financially they were sound. 

The balance-sheet, read by the Hon. Secretary, 
showed a balance in favour of the Society of £3 1s. 8d. 
The receipts had been £7 3s. 10d., made up as 
follows: Balance from preliminary donations, Ese. 7a.» 
donations, £1 5s.; subscriptions, £5 5s.; stamps, 3d.; 
and the expenditure amounted to £4 2s. 2d., of which 
the items were—Account books, 3s. 2d. ; ; printing and 
stationery, £3 os. 7d.; postage, 18s. 5d. The cash 
in the hands of the Hon. Treasurer (Capt. Courthope) 
was £2 13s. 1d., and in those of the Hon. Secretary, 
8s. 7d. 

The accounts were adopted on the motion of the 
Chairman. 

Captain Courthope, the President, wrote that 
owing to increasing work he was unable to devote 
much time to the Society, and for that reason he 
placed his resignation in the hands of the members. 

The resignation was regretfully accepted. 

Mr. Cecil Sharpe proposed, and Mrs. Collins 
seconded, the election of Mr. Nankivell as President, 
and this was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Nankivell returned thanks, and proposed that 
Capt. Courthope’s name should be added to the list of 
Vice-Presidents, who were re-elected on the motion 


-of the very rare sheets of the first issue. 


of Mr. C. H. Scott, seconded by Mr. C. F. Harriss, 
viz.: The Right Hon. the Earl Sondes (Faversham), 
Mrs. B. H. Collins (Tunbridge Wells), Mr. W. W. 
Blest(Wateringbury), Mr. M. P. Castle, J.P. (Brighton), 
Major E. B, Evans, R.A. (Sydenham), the Rev. John 
Highwood, M.A., D.C.L. (Staplehurst), and Mr. Vernon 
Roberts (Cowden). 

Mr. Sharpe proposed, and Mr. Wicks seconded, the 

re-election of the Hon. Vice-Presidents as follows: 

Major A. S. T. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., J.P. (Speld- 
hurst), Mr. E. Eaton (Ticehurst), Mr. ae Henniker 
Heaton, M.P. (Canterbury), Mr. A. Paget Hedges 
(Leigh), the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., 
M.P., P.C. (Eridge), and the Rey. C. C. Tancock, D.D. 
(T onbridge). 

The Committee was elected as follows: Miss A. L. 
Nix, Miss I. Nix, Mr. C. F. Harriss (Tunbridge 
Wells), and Mr. C. H. Scott (Hildenborough). 

Capt. Courthope was unanimously re-elected Hon, 
Treasurer, on the motion of Mr. Scott, seconded by 
Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Frederick Wicks, of Tonbridge, 
was re-elected Hon. Secretary, on the proposition of 
the Chairman. | 

Mrs. Whitehead, of Rudgwick, near Horsham, and 
Mr. G. B. Pinyon, of Biddenden, were elected 
members of the Society. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Mr. Fred J. 
Melville, President of the Junior Philatelic Society (of 
London), inviting the members of the Kent and Sussex 
Society to the exhibition of the postage stamps of 
Great Britain, to be held at the Exeter Hall, Strand, 
on Friday and Saturday, February 3rd and 4th, and 
stated that he would be pleased to obtain tickets for 
any member wishing to attend. 

The Chairman read an interesting and instructive 
paper on the stamps of China. His fine unused col- 
lection of Chinese stamps, which he displayed, com- 
prised no less than thirty-two sheets, including eight 

The cordial thanks of the members were tendered 
to Mr. Nankivell at the conclusion for the loan of his 
study for the meeting, and for his excellent paper and 
display. 


Philatelic Society of Victoria 


THE ordinary general meeting of the above Society 
was held on September 8th, at Equitable Buildingss, at 
8 p.m. The President, Mr. W. T. Littlewood, occu- 
pied the chair, and there were twelve members and 
the Secretary present. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and confirmed. Mr. Rivington proposed 
and Mr. Donne seconded Mr. E. Hallenstein as a 
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member for election at next meeting. The Sterling 
Stamp Company of Nelson, New Zealand, presented 
the Society with a few copies of the current number 
of Zhe New Zealand Philatelist, at the same time 
promising to send further numbers as they appear— 
gratis, and for which the members present passed a 
cordial vote of thanks. A recommendation of the 
Committee to remove the place of meeting to 128, 
Russell Street, was then discussed, and it was proposed, 
seconded, and carried unanimously that the meetings 
in future be held at that place, so that the official 
address of the Society is now at 128, Russell Street, 


LEGAL 


Selling Stamps at Auction 


In the Westminster County Court on January 16th 
his Honour Judge Woodfall resumed the hearing of 
the case of Plumridge and Co. v. Howatson, in which 
the plaintiffs, a firm of stamp auctioneers, carrying on 
business at 63 and 64, Chancery Lane, sued the de- 
fendant, trading as F. Moore and Co., stamp dealers, 
to recover the sum of £12 5s. in respect of a quantity 
of stamps purchased at auction. 

The case for the defence was that the debt, if it ex- 
isted at all, was a partnership one, and, that as the 
partnership was dissolved by order of the High Court, 
plaintiffs’ remedy was against the official receiver, who 
had sufficient funds in hand to pay all existing claims. 

Mr. E. F. Lever (barrister), instructed by Mr. 
Corbett Goulding, solicitor, of 49, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, appeared for the plaintiff firm, and Mr. Hooper, 
solicitor, was for the defence. 

Mr. Jas. Henry Telfer was again called, and said he 
was a partner in the plaintiff firm, and that the goods 
in question were purchased at one of their auction sales 
by a man named Moore, who also went under the 
name of Lowden, and was a partner in the defendant 
frm. The plaintiff firm, however, always had re- 
garded it as a partnership debt, inasmuch as they 
would not have given credit to Moore personally. 

Mr. Lever submitted that the stamps were sold to 
F. Moore and Co., and the plaintiffs contended that as 
it was a partnership debt they had a right to bring 
their action against Howatson. 

The defendant contended that the plaintiff firm had 
been in the habit of supplying Moore personally with 
goods, and that this was a transaction quite apart from 
the partnership. 

Mr. Hooper for the defence submitted that inasmuch 
as an order of the Court had been made directing a 


dissolution of the partnership, and that sufficient money 
‘was in the hands of the receiver to liquidate all the 


| 


partnership debts, there was no justifiable reason why 
the plaintiffs should bring their action against this un- 
fortunate defendant, who had been defrauded by his 
late partner. Since the date of the appointment of the 
official receiver the High Court had ordered him to 
pay this identical sum, but he had not done so, and 
the whole question was really one of costs. 

The Judge: Have you the order of the High Court 
directing the receiver to pay the plaintiffs’ claim ? 

Mr. Hooper: No, sir, I have not it with me in court ; 
but I submit that in any event the plaintiffs cannot sue 
one partner in a firm for a partnership debt whilst the 
receiver has in his hands sufficient money to pay all 
the creditors, and if it were held that they could do so, 
it would work great hardship on the defendant. 

His Honour said the plaintiffs’ case was that they 


dealt with the partnership. 


Mr. Hooper called for the plaintiffs’ auction-book 


showing entry of the transaction in question. 


Mr. Telfer was again called, and said the book in 
question would probably show other entries in which 


goods were sold to Moore on his own credit before 
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where members may inspect the library whenever they 
choose, as the rooms will be open from 1o a.m. until 
5.30 p-m., excepting Saturdays, on which day the 
place will be closed at 12 o’clock. To infuse more 
interest in the meetings, it was proposed that members 
bring their collections, for exhibition, and the Secretary 
will be pleased to hear of any member who is willing 
to exhibit his or her collection. Mr. Kelson has kindly 
promised to bring his collection for next meeting. 
After balloting for positions in exchange book 136 and 
No. 2 Sydney book, the meeting closed. 
W. BRETTSCHNEIDER, Hon. Sec. 


the partnership between him and Howatson existed ; 
but in the case of the sale of the goods which were 
the subject of the present action he would never have 
dreamed of trusting Moore after what he had heard 
about him. 

His Honour: I don’t quite see at present how the 
plaintiffs can sue one partner for a partnership debt. 

Mr. Lever submitted, on behalf of the plaintiffs, that 
as the partnership was now dissolved, the plaintiffs 
were entitled to bring their action against the present 
defendant. 

Mr. Thompson was called, and said he was the re- 
ceiver appointed to act in the dissolution of the partner- 
ship of Moore and Howatson. He now knew that 
Moore and Lowden were one and the same person, 
but it was only recently that the fact had come to his 
knowledge. He duly received notice of the plaintiffs’ 
claim, and it was now in the hands of his solicitor. 
He had in his capacity of receiver collected sufficient 
money to pay all the partnership debts, but he had 
put it in the Ocean. 

Mr. Lever: You don’t mean that you have thrown 
it in the sea? (Laughter.) 

The witness: Oh, no; I mean the Ocean Insurance 
Company, my guarantors. 

Mr. George F. Howatson, the defendant, was then 
called to give his version of the case, and said he went 
into partnership with Lowden, who was also known as 
Moore, in 1903 under the style of Moore and Co., 
but the partnership only existed for about ten weeks. 

Mr. Hooper: You are not on friendly terms with 
Moore, are you? 

The witness: Certainly not. In fact, I ought to 
have prosecuted him. In continuing his evidence the 
witness said that before the goods in question were 
ever sold to Moore he went to the plaintiffs and warned 
them not to sell him anything to the debit of Moore 
and Co. At that time Moore had only made two or 
three purchases on behalf of the firm of Moore 
and Co. 

The Judge: I cannot see why, if the receiver had 
twenty shillings in the pound in hand, it should not 
have been paid out to the creditors. The defendant 
had done nothing wrong, but was clearly the victim of 
Moore, and it was his misfortune that such was the 
case; but it was clear in law that he was liable to see 
that the creditors of the firm were paid what was due 
to them, and that being so, the plaintiffs were, he 
thought, within their rights in bringing the action, 
and must have judgment for the amount claimed, with 
costs, but in the circumstances he (the Judge) should 
give a stay of execution pending an application not to 
be made within forty days. 


[N.B.—Messrs. Plumridge and Co. write us protest- 
ing against being described in our report of this case, 
in the issue for 14 January, as ‘‘stamp dealers.” It _ 
was a slip on the part of our reporter, and should 
have been corrected, for it is well known that our 
excellent friends have always rigidly restricted their 
business to the auction branch.—ED. G..S.W.] 
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THE STAMP MARKET 


By AN ODD LOT 


ONE significant point has been brought out in the 
recent competition as to the ‘‘six best reasons for col- 
lecting stamps,” and that is the fact that “Investment” 
heads the list in the voting by a clear majority. 

I take this to mean that the pursuit of stamp collect- 
ing has become something more than a mere hobby, 
that it has come to be regarded, even by the young 
collector who has done the voting, as a popular means 
for investing money. 

And there can be no question as to the underlying 
truth of the voting. Judicious stamp collecting is a 
safe investment, and as a safe investment its hold asa 
hobby is immensely strengthened. 

Of course there are some people who. groan over 
the introduction of what they term the commercialising 
of stamp collecting. From their point of view the 
commercial spirit is fast dominating the old love of 
collecting for collecting’s sake. But is itso? I doubt 
it very much. 

We talk of catalogue values and of market values, 
and as they afford the only method that we have of 
expressing relative rarity, it is inevitable that they 
should be our standard and that we should rank our 
stamps accordingly. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that we are all the 
time amassing stamps for the purpose of totalling up 
a fine lot at market value. On the contrary, I believe 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial Communications 

All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


‘‘Gibbons Stamp Weekly” a Great Success 


Our publishers advertised its appearance in 550 
different daily and weekly papers, and the result has 
been an enormous demand—greatly from collectors 
not previously known to us. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son ordered 1,000 copies 
of No. 1 for their bookstalls, and these went so well 
that they took 1,450 of No. 2. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons have orders already for 
5,500 per number, and we are daily receiving a number 
of subscriptions. 


Philatelic Societies 


We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 


OUR PHILATELIC 


FEBRUARY, 1905 


4. Junior Philatelic Society: Exhibition—Stamps of Great 
Britain, at Exeter Hall, London. 

6. Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society: Display by Maj. Evans. 

7. Leeds Philatelic Society: Visit of Bradford Philatelic 
Society : Display—British Colonials, by A. H. Stamford, 


Bradford. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 4.30 p.m 
8. International Philatelic Union: Display — European 


Stamps, by J. C. Sidebotham. 
Auction : Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 4.30 p.m 
10. London Philatelic Society : Display—Queensland, by H. J. 
~ Duveen. 
14. Bradford Philatelic Society: Display—English Unused, 
by W. M. Gray. 
15. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Paper—Gibraltar, 
by H. W. Westcott; and Display with Notes—West 
Australia, by E. Heginbottom. 
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it will generally be tound that the collector who pride 
himself most on the solid market value of his collectio), 3 
is just as keen as to its philatelic value, for after a! 
market value is only a FOvE Pitt ady, interchange i 
able term for philatelic value. § 

Our auction season, so far, has contained very littl 
to distinguish it as a season from the commonplace | 
There has been no dispersal of a notable collection 
though from a. catalogue which has come from th) : 
other side of the pond it is evident the auctioneer 
concerned i imagine they have the usual ‘‘greatest shoy : 
on earth,” to which the Tapling Collection would pla; 
second fiddle. Almost Mage stamp is a ‘Jim mn: | i 
or a ‘‘ Corker.” 

Are French Colonials going to have their, day? ot 
so, let-no country lose hope. Anyway, Stanley Gibbons _ 
Ltd., send me a note that they have made up the follow. 
ing new stock books :— i 


French Consular Offices . ; £132 
French Colonies to Djibouti ‘ : 300 
Djibouti to Guadeloupe . “ - 330 
Guadeloupe to Martinique : : 265 
Martinique to Obock : : . 306: fa)! 
Obock to Senegal 3 * - 286 | 
Senegal to Tunis : 5 ‘ 95 #] 
Total amount ss « Li, 78a | 


honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports shout | 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatchec | 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence 


- The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letter 
from philatelic centres not already covered by our 
arrangements. We want chatty and newsy letters or 
matters of interest to the general collector, and ex: 
cluding all matter of interest only to the specialist. 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


We wish to make Gibbons Stamp Weekly a store. 
house of information, and shall therefore be glad oj 
any cuttings of more or less permanent interest for 
our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. Source and date of cutting 
must be given. ee a | 
Subscriptions | 
. Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers as set 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers or 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. 
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BP cy Sheffield Philatelic Society : General Display by members. 


16. Auction : Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m.) 
- Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hol 
Arundel Street, London. 5 p.m. 
17. Auction: Glendenning, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, 
Arundel Street, London. 5. p.m. 
18. Junior Philatelic Society: Poetry of Stamp Collcetie | 
with some examples, by F. J. Melville; and Paper— 
. Victorian v.. Edwardian Issues, by E. Heginbottom. }. 
21. Leeds Philatelic potent Display—Stamps of Brazil, with 
notes, by E. Egl 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p 
22, Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, | 
London. 4.30 p.m i 
23. Birmingham Philatelic Society: Auction at ‘Avena Hotel. 
28. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
4.45 p.m. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


‘By GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


(Continued from page 70.) 
Change in Design of the rd. 
X7E have now to notice another—and 
the final—change which was made 
in the design of the 1d. value. Hitherto 
only the two lower corners of the frame 
were occupied with capital letters, the two 
upper corners having the ornaments as 
originally engraved. The new frame, 
however, had letters in all four corners, 
in block type, or as it is sometimes called, 
Egyptian or sans-serif. 1 cannot do better 
than quote the official notice to explain 
the reason of this alteration. 

‘In order to prevent frauds, which 
have sometimes been attempted on the 
Revenue, by the use of postage stamps 
formed by joining together clean portions 
cut from the labels, which have previously 
passed through the post, the letters which 
now appear at the lower corners of the 
postage labels will in future be repeated 
at the upper corners: transposed, however, 
so as to afford still greater security. . . 
At the right and left-hand side of each 
label the number of the plate from which 
it is printed will appear in small figures.”’ 

This was accompanied with an illus- 
tration. 

The Penny Piate Numbers 

I have already mentioned that the 
number of the plate appeared at the 
corner of the margin of the sheet, but 
we have now for the first time the number 
appearing on the stamp itself. The 
“plate” number was engraved on the 
roller from which the plate was made, so 
that the figures show in white on the 
printed stamp. Thenumbers may generally 
be read (when not obscured by postmark) 
with the unaided eye. But alens of small 


magnifying power will make them quite 
clear. The figures are not always very 
distinct, and sometimes the white dots and 
dashes of the original engraving make 
them appear to be different from what 
they actually are. But doubts on one side 
of the stamp can nearly always be cleared 
up by the other side and the correct figures 
ascertained; for the numbers on each 
side are the same, and it is z#zposszble for 
them to be otherwise. Occasionally a 
zealous collector thinks he has discovered 
a stamp with numbers differing at each 
side, but these discoveries are mere mares’ 
nests. The numbers range from 71 to 
225 except 77,126, and 128. No. 69 was 
made, but the plate proving ere no 
impressions were taken from it. . 70 
was also defective; a few Baer are 
said to have been struck off, but it is 
very doubtful if a single specimen exists. 
I have never seen or even heard of one. 
No. 77 was badly made, but impressions 
do exist; I have seen one, but I believe 
not more than two are known. No speci- 
mens are known of Nos. 75 or 128, and 
plate 126 was never made. I have 
thought the above remarks necessary, as 
from time to time collectors fancy they 
have found one of the missing rarities. 
Let them set their minds at rest, their 
chances of finding a needle in the pro- 
verbial bundle of hay amount to certainty 
compared with their prospects of dis- 
covering even plate 75. 

Of the ordinary plate numbers 225 is 
the rarest, but it is within the bounds of 
possibility that any collector may find it ; 
132 is scarce; some others are not very 
common ; but most of the ‘old penny 
reds”? are still very plentiful, although 
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they have been out of use for more than 
twenty-four years, as might be expected 
from the fact that the total number printed 
reached some fourteen thousand millions. 
As to colour they varied a good deal 
during their life of nearly sixteen years, 
but vose-red covers most of them. 

Although we have taken the 1d. first, 
the-2d. ine altered in the same way 
came out six years previously, in 1858. 
The plate numbers ranged from 7 to 15 
except Nos. 1o and 11, which were defect- 
ive. A small change was made in plate 
13 and continued in plates 14 and 15, the 
white lines being thinner. The blue colour 
did not vary very much, except that later 
printings were deeper. ‘We get therefore: 

1858-64. Watermark a Large Crown. 
Perf. 14. Letters tn the four corners. 

1d., rose-red. 
2d., blue. 

In 1870 by an Act of Parliament ‘‘ the 
Inland Postage on Newspapers, Printed 
Matter, Patterns and Samples ” was re- 
duced, the unit rate commencing with dd. 
and rising according to weight in multiples 
of that amount. “This necessitated the 


creation (as it is called) of new values of 
and 14d. 


stamps for 3d. 


a an I my 


li i 
i} tay pon lil 


i 
The Halfpenny Value 
The $d. was arranged in a sheet of 480, 
consisting of twenty-four stamps _hori- 


SERIOUS ILLNESS OF MR. 


[?: is with deep regret and much anxiety, 

as we are going to press, that we hear 
of the serious ines of our excellent and 
able contributor, and old friend, Mr. Gor- 
don Smith. For many months he has 
battled against increasing internal trouble, 
but he has at last completely broken down. 
A serious operation has been necessary. 
The medical advisers hope and think the 
Operation will be successful, and our 
readers and philatelists everywhere will 
sincerely join with us in that hope. But 


| 
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zontally and twenty vertically. The corner 
lettering was on the same principle as 
that employed on the 1d-and 2d. which 
we have just dealt with, but the extra 
number in the row used up more letters, 
of the alphabet, the last stamp in the first | 
row being lettered ¢<% and the last in 
the bottom row (in the right lower corner) 
being.—; ) 

A very curious watermark was invented 
for the paper on which this value was 
printed, consisting of the double word ‘‘half 
penny” in scr7f¢ characters and occupying 
the space of three stamps. In perforating 
the stamps the sheet was served to the 
machine sideways and not upright, as was 
the case with other values, and the outer. 
edge and its adjacent margin were left 
unperforated ; consequently the outer edge 
of the sheet either on the left or right- 
hand side comes without perforation. 
Collectors will therefore find some of the 
stamps with a in the left upper corner 
or with x in the right upper corner 
presenting this peculiarity. The plate 
numbers were inserted in the engraving 
as before on each side of the head, but 
some of them are by no means so easy to” 
decipher as on the 1d. The plates used 
were—I1, 3 to 6, 8 to 15, 19, and 20. Plates 
2, 16, 1, ee 18 were only partially made, 
owing to the roller becoming defective 
during the process of manufacture, and the 
roller. for plate 7 was defective at the 
outset, so that the plate was not even 
begun. Plate g is by far the rarest of 
all, but the collector should be careful to 
examine any specimen he may wish to 
place in his collection, to make quite sure 
that it is not plate 19, which is a ‘‘ horse 
of quite another colour.” 


(To be continued.) 
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at the best we are told that our friend’s — 
return to active work will be, under the 

most favourable circumstances, a matter 
of from four to six months. Meanwhile, — 
we have sufficient ‘‘copy”’ in advance of his — 
article on the ‘‘ Stamps of Great Britain ” 

for two or three weeks. After that we must — 
wait patiently for the return of the able 
pen thus laid aside. We trust we may be — 
permitted in our next number to say that — 
the operation has been successful, and — 
that our friend is going on well. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 72.) 
The Production of Stamps . 
pakst consider the essential features of 
a postage stamp. It must be small in 

size for the sake of convenience. As a 
safeguard against forgery it must be diffi- 
cult to imitate. It must also be capable 
of reproduction in unlimited numbers at a 
small cost.. Now think of the component 
parts of a stamp. Primarily they are: 
design, colour, paper. Obviously there is 
very little room for the stamp manufac- 
turer to satisfy the requirements we have 
just noted and, at the same time, to make 
the forging of facsimiles a matter of im- 
possibility. Later I hope that you will 
agree with me when I say that, in most 
cases, not only has the impossible been 
attempted, but it has also been success- 
fully accomplished. Let me proceed to 
unfold the fascinating story, and, in case 
these lines should catch the eye of some 
captious Critic, let me preface my remarks 
with the statement that the order of events 
here is one of interest rather than of 
actual procedure. 
Design and Colour 

Design and colour come naturally first, 
as all beginners commence with that which 
is most conspicuous tothe view. Indeed, 
these were the only marks of difference 
which the earliest collectors of stamps 
recognised. Now in the process of 
manufacturing stamps the first thing to 
do is to produce a design by engraving or 
otherwise on steel, copper, wood, or stone. 
This die has then to be exactly reproduced 
many times, so that a given number of 
stamps can be printed off at once from 
the set of designs so reproduced. 
Engraving and Printing 

Let us first consider the original plate, 
or die as itis technically named. School- 
boys are past-masters in the much-to-be- 
deprecated art of cutting their names or 
initials on desks. One of two methods 
1s Open to them, z.e. provided the circum- 
stances warrant a fair chance of immunity 
from punishment. They either cut the 


letters in the wood, or cut the wood so as 
to leave the letters projecting from the cut 
background. The first is an instance of 
what is done in engraving in ¢az/le-douce. 
The second is an example of what is done 
in typography. When the original die is 
an engraving in Zazlle-douce on copper or 
steel or some other metal, the ink lines 
on the stamp represent the lines cut in the 
metal. The 1d. and 2d. English from 
1840 to 1880 were produced in this manner. 
If you examine a carefully preserved 
specimen of the ‘‘red penny” under a 
magnifying glass, you will see that the 
ink lines stand in ridges on the surface of 
the paper. When the original die of steel 
or wood (from which comes our term 
‘“woodcuts”’) is so cut that the design 


stands out from the background, the ink 


on the stamp comes from the portion in 
relief. Newspapers are printed by a pro- 
cess elaborated from this plan. The letters 
and illustrations are impressed on the 
paper, so that in cases where the sheet 
has not been sufficiently rolled out the 
impress can be clearly seen on the reverse 
side of the paper. Our current English 
stamps and almost all the issues of France 
are examples of this method of typography 
or surface-printing. Of course, you will 
not expect me to go into details as to how 
these original engraved dies are repro- 
duced to the number of times required for 
the printing of a whole sheet of stamps. 
It will suffice for our present purpose if I 
explain that, in the case of the die en- 
eraved in /azlle-douce, a soft steel roller is 
used to receive a number of impressions 
from it. This steel roller is then hardened 
and the designs are impressed from it on 
a soft flat steel plate, which when hardened 
is ready for the printer to set to work on 
his sheet of stamps. The reader whose 
appetite for further information is whetted 
may refer to page 37 of this magazine, 
where Mr. Gordon Smith has given fuller 
details of the process. 

In the case of typography, impressions 
of the original die are taken in plaster of 
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Paris or in papier-maché. These impres- 
sions when hardened are used as moulds 
for making casts in metal, which casts 
are exact reproductions of the original 
die. These casts are clamped together to 
the number required for the printing of 
the sheet of stamps. 

For those who belong to the modern 
side and are therefore more or less versed 
in the mysteries of electrical science, it 
may be interesting to know that electricity 
has become the handmaid of typography. 
This process is known as electrotyping. 
A galvanic battery is used to deposit a 
thin layer of copper on the impressions 
taken in lead, gutta-percha, etc., from the 
originaldie. These copper facsimiles when 
backed with type-metal are then used for 
printing. This is, in bare and rough 
outline, the method employed in the pro- 
duction of the current issues of our own 
country. 

One other method calls for special men- 
tion. It is lithography. As the name 
implies, lithography is a method of print- 
ing from a special kind of stone. The 
design of the stamp is drawn on the stone 
or on prepared paper with a special ink. 
Impressions are taken from the stone on 
transfer paper. These paper impressions 
are pasted together and the designs on 
them are transferred to the lithographic 
stone ; which, when the paper has been 
washed off, reveals a set of designs iden- 
tical with the original design and is ready 
for the printer’s hand. 

It is not easy to distinguish between 
typographed and lithographed stamps. 
The lithograph can generally be recog- 
nised by a greasy feeling on the surface of 
the stamp. Examples of this process are 
the British Guiana issues of 1852, 1853, 
and 1860-75. These were lithographed 
by Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. The first 
issue of India, 1854, were lithographed 
and printed at Calcutta. 


A few lines will suffice for a brief de- 
scription of the two remaining methods of 
the production of designs. 

Embossing, or stamping in relief, is a 
kind of exaggerated engraving. Seldom 
has this method been resorted TO." aS< it 
entails a great loss of time and consequent 
increase of expense. The 6d., 1od., and rs. 
of the 1847-54 issue of Great Britain are 
the only examples of such adhesives 
which our country has produced. Other 
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examples are found in the early issues « 
Gambia and Heligoland. The practic 
survives in the embossed stamp envelope: 
packets of which may be bought at an 
post office. | 

We have left to the last the most ur 
interesting and most troublesome of a 
stamps. Troublesome they are to th 
collector, but simplest of all to the printer 
They are the type-set class. The usug 
stock-in-trade of an ordinary printer i 
all that is required. A catalogue refer 
ence to the 1862 issue of British Guiana 
the well-known #72 Times Express, th 
Uganda issues of 1895-96, is all tha 
the reader needs to see at a glance sucl 
stamp productions in their most primitiy 
form. “= 

The reader who has patiently and in 
telligently followed my description of thi 
manufacture of designs in stamps wil 
now be in a position to appreciate the 
niceties of the forger’s art or artfulnes: 
in this respect. Let me lead off with the 
famous ‘‘Laureated” series of New Soutt 
When the authorities decided tc 
have an issue of postage stamps, they. 
through fear of forgeries, were unwilling 
to reproduce the original die by the only 
processes (typography and lithography 
known to them. These two processes 
especially the latter, lay open to the 
objection that they were not sufficiently 
intricate to forbid the attempt at repro: 
duction of facsimiles, which are the summit 
of the forger’s ambition. Accordingly, 
New South Wales adopted the doubtfu 
expedient of multiplying the original dic 
by hand copies, with a result which ever 
the most uninitiated can easily foresee. 
No eye is so perfect, no hand is so skilled 
that it can exactly reproduce a copy ot 
even a simple figure. If the reader doubts 
my word, let him, by way of a task for 
his next imposition, attempt to copy this 
article. A scrutiny would, I fear, reveal 
several mistakes in spelling and words 
missing. Much more so is it with such 
a small thing as a postage stamp. The 


j 


most skilful engraver could hardly dream 


of producing an exact copy of such a 
network of lines. And these Sydney en- 
gravers were not very highly skilled. 
Consequently, each design on the en- 
graved plate and, therefore, each stamp 
printed from that plate, differed in some 
detail or other from the rest. Of the 1d. 
value there were five rows of five stamps 
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ach. The 2d. value was issued in sheets 
f two rows containing twelve stamps in 
ach row; while the sheet.of 3d. stamps 
ontained five rows of five stamps each. 
ready we have a total of seventy-four 
tamps, each differing in some small de- 
iils from the remainder of the same face 
alue. 

But the difficulty does not end there. 
‘he original plate, through constant 
se, began to show signs of wear. It 
ad to be retouched, z.e. the engraver 
ad to recut some of the lines. In some 
ases other lines were added to represent 
louds, trees, etc. The 1d. plate under- 
vent this retouching process once. The 
d. plate interviewed the engraver no less 
nan five, times, owing to hard wear, 
ecause the 2d. stamp was the one most 
1 use in the Colony. This gives an 
dditional 145 varieties, and brings up 
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<DITORIAL 


/YyUR readers will learn from our ad- 
~ vertisement pages that very import- 
nt developments are being made in the 
jusiness of the Proprietors and Publishers 
f this journal. 

_ In the first place, the well-known busi- 
ess of Messrs. Hamilton-Smith and Co., 
stamp Dealers, of 10, Bishopsgate Street 
Vithin, E.C., and the auction business of 
Aessrs. Glendining and Co., of 7, Argyll 
leet, Regent Street, W., have been 
vurchased and amalgamated with a fully 
yaid-up capital of £116,500, divided into 
£91,500 ordinary shares, and £25,000 
‘ebentures, all of which have been taken 
ip privately. The Directors of the new 
ompany are Charles J. Phillips, Managing 
Director; D. W. Glendining, S. E. Gwyer, 
a. Hamilton-Smith, W. H. Phillips, and 
xordon Smith. The business of the new 
company, under the name of Glendining 
ind Co., Limited, will be continued at 
heir well-known auction galleries at No. 
', Argyll Street, Regent Street, Lon- 
don, W. 

_ The stamp business of Hamilton-Smith 
ind Co. will b2 removed from 10, Bishops- 
vate Street Within, E.C., to 97, Grace- 
shurch Street, E.C., where a City branch 
of Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., will be opened 
inder the management of Mr. G. Hamil- 
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the total to 219. And this takes no 
account of varieties due to different shades 
of colour or difference in paper. Is there 
any wonder, then, that the detection of 
forgeries of these stamps is exceedingly 
difficult? Even the postal authorities 
themselves, with entire sheets of the 
genuine stamps in front of them, must 
have found the detection a trial of patience. 
How much more so for the collector who 
is fortunate enough to acquire any of the 
series! Happily, reconstructed sheets are 
in the hands of merchants and specialists, 
and their knowledge generously placed at 
the disposal of others enables a collector 
to find out whether his specimens are or 
are not forgeries. Other examples of 
varieties produced by the use of hand- 
engraved plates may be found in standard 
catalogues under Mauritius, Tasmania, 
and Zurich. 


(To be continued.) 


STANLEY GIBBONS DEVELOPMENTS 


ton-Smith. Fine premises have been 
secured on the junction of Leadenhall 
Street and Gracechurch Street, nearly 
facing Cornhill, where it is proposed to 
open this month a large shop and offices 
for the accommodation of the City business 
of the firm, and to take advantage of the 
opportunity of purchasing current used 
stamps in large numbers. This last con- 
sideration is of no small importance, 
especially in the matter of high values. 
It is no unusual thing for a City firm to 
receive a parcel plastered over with £5 
stamps, and we know of a magnificent 
410 Western Australian fiscal stamp 
that, with others, franked a large parcel 
to a City house. It was waylaid on its 
way to the waste-paper basket by a well- 
known Citycollector. In other City offices, 
especially in banks, the foreign mails are 
keenly overhauled for high values by the 
principals. In fact, the City is the happy 
hunting-ground for high values rarely 
met with elsewhere. Hence collectors 
may expect to find some nice things in 
this way in the new City branch. 

New issues, we learn, are to be made 
a speciality at the new branch, and they 
are ‘‘to be priced on a new and exception- 
ally favourable basis,” the terms of which 
are to be announced later on. 


gO 


STAMP COLLECTING AS A PASTIMI 
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By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL | 


Its Historical F inger Posts (contd. ) 


VI 

"THE early provisional issues of Crete 
of 1898 indicate the joint interference 

of the Great Powers in its affairs, and 

the later issues, in 1900, bear the portrait 

of Prince George of Greece as High Com- 

missioner of Crete. 

The Confederate locals of America, 
issued, in 1861-3, by the postmasters of 
the Southern States when they were cut 
off by war from the capital and its supplies 
of postage stamps, and each town was 
thrown upon its own resources, proclaim 
the period of the American Civil War. 

Collectors are all familiar with the long 
series of portraits of past Presidents of 
the United States, from Washington to 
Garfield. 


The stamps of Don Carlos mark the - 


Carlist rising in Spain in 1873. 

But amongst the most interesting of all 
stamps that may be classed as historical 
finger posts, none equal in present-day 
interest the stamps of the Transvaal, for 
they tell of the struggle for supremacy in 
South Africa. In 1870 the Boers issued 
their first postage stamp, and a crude 
piece of workmanship it was, designed 
and engraved in Germany. Till 1877 they 
printed their supplies of postage stamps in 
their own crude way from the same crude 
plates. Then came the first British Oc- 
cupation, when the remainders of the 
stamps of the first South African Republic 
were overprinted V.R. TRANSVAAL, to 
indicate British government. Then, in 
1878, the stamps of the Republic were 
replaced by our Queen’s Head. In 1881 
the country was given back to the Boers, 
when they in turn overprinted our Queen’s 
Head series in Boer currency, to indicate 
the restoration of Boer domination. 
now, finally, in 1900 we have the second 
British Occupation, and a second over- 
printing of South African Republic stamps 
V.R.I., to signalise once more, and finally, 
the supremacy of British rule in South 
Africa. The Mafeking stamps are also 
interesting souvenirs of a gallant stand 
in the same historical struggle. 

The war which Chili some years ago 
carried into Bolivia and Peru has been 


And — 


| 
marked in a special manner upon tl 
postage stamps of Chili. As in the cay 
of our own troops in South Africa, so th 
Chilian troops in Bolivia and Peru we; 
allowed to frank their letters home wit) 
the stamps of their own country. § 
also the Chilians further overprinted tt 
stamps of Peru with the Chilian arm 
during their occupation of the conquere 
country in the years 1881-2.  Chilia 
stamps used along the route of the cor 
quering army, and postmarked with th 
names of the towns occupied, are muc 
sought after by specialists. These pos) 
marks include Arica, Callao, Iquique 
Lima, Paita, Pisagua, Pisco, Tacn¢ 
Yca, etc. | 
And so the stamp collector may tur 
over the pages of his stamp album, an 
point to stamp after stamp that marks 
for him, some development of art, som 
crisis in a country’s progress, som 
struggle to be free, or some great 
heaval amongst rival powers. In facet 
every stamp issued by a country is, mor 
or less, a page of its history. 


} 


VII. Stamps with a History 


There are numbers of stamps that havi 
an interesting history of their own. The 
mark some official experiment, som 
curious blunder or accident, some little con 
ceit, some historical event, or some crud 
and early efforts at stamp production. 

What is known as the V.R. Penn 
black, English stamp, is said to hav 
been designed as an experiment in pro 
viding a special stamp for official use, it: 
official character being denoted by th 
initials V.R. in the upper corners; bu 
the proposal was dropped, and the V.R 
Penny black was never issued. For :% 
long time it was treasured up as a rarity 
by collectors, but now that its real claim: 
to be regarded as an issued stamp have 
been finally settled, it is no longer includec 
in our stamp catalogues. In the days 0 
its popularity it fetched as much as £14 
at auction. It is now relegated to the 
rank of an interesting souvenir of the 
experimental stage in the introduction 0: 
Penny Postage. 


(To be continued.) 
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PORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


By BOSWELL JUNIOR 


Argentine Republic (cov/znued) 


Sarmiento (Domingo Faustino), President 
of the Argentine Re- 
2sg< public; born at San 
Awigic Juan in 1811; died at 
ais Asuncion, Paraguay, 
in 1888. Sprung from 
a Spanish family, he 
entered the seminary 
of Cordova, was em- 
ployed in commerce in 
; 1876, enrolled himself 
=o aia in the Unitarian Army 
of Paz (1829), and fought against 
Quiroga. After the victory of Rosas 
and the Federalists he exiled himself to 
Chili in 1831, returned to Argentine 1836, 
opened a school at San Juan, returned to 
Chili in 1840, and established the first 
Normal School in South America in 1842, 
and founded, in 1843, 4/7 Progresso, which 
was the first newspaper printed at San- 
tiago. In 1852 he allied himself to 
Urquiza, head of the Army of Liberation. 
Having been appointed Inspector-General 
of Schools, he reorganised teaching at 
Buenos Ayres. Senator in 1860, and 
Minister of State in 1861, he governed 
the province of San Juan in 1862; then 
he became Ambassador to Chili in 1864, 
and to the United States in 1865. He 
was elected President of the Republic in 
place. of General Mitre in July, 1868. 
His rule from 1868 to 1874 was pros- 
perous. He put down rebellions, finished 
the war of the Triple Alliance against 
Paraguay in 1870, and devoted himself 
to extending public instruction, and to 
creating a national trade. He has left 
Civilisation and Barbarism, translated 
into French by Giraud, 1853, and a num- 
ber of school books on political study. 
His portrait is on the 6 centavos, red, 
of 1888-90; and again on the 6 centavos, 
blue, of 1889-90. 
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Urquiza (Don Juste José de), President of 
the Argentine Confede- 
ration, born in Entre- 
Rios in 1800, and as- 
sassinated in his castle 
of San Jose in 1870. 
He was the richest 
landowner in the State, 
and one of the most 
moderate leaders of the 
Federal Party opposed 
to the preponderance of 
Buenos Ayres. Governor of Entre-Rios 
1842, and tired of the tyranny of Rosas, 
he took sides with Brazil, delivered Monte 
Video, which was being besieged by Oribe 
in 1851, and fought Rosas at Monte 
Caseros, who exiled himself in 1852. He 
was elected Provisional Dictator by the 
Governors of the Provinces ; but Buenos 
Ayres rose and freed itself from his 
authority. Elected President of the Con- 
federation by the Congress of Santa Fé 
in 1853, he tried to bring back prosperity, 
without succeeding, for the maritime 
duties, which were the principal source of 
income, belonged to the Independent 
Government of Buenos Ayres. The two 
States went to war; Urquiza conquered 
General Mitre at Cepada on August 22nd, 
1859, and yielded the Presidency of the 
United Confederation to Derqui in 1860. 
Being appointed General-in-Chief, he was 
defeated at Pavon on September 17th, 
1861, by Mitre, who had revolted, and he 
became again Governor of Entre-Rios 
under the Unitarian Republic, presided 
over by Mitre, 1862, and Sarmiento, 1868. 
He was assassinated by one of his aides- 
de-camp, Juan Pablo Lopez, who revolted. 

His portrait appears on the 4 centavo, 
blue, of 1888-go, and on the 4 centavo, 
ultramarine, of 1889-90. 
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GOSSIP. OF FHE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


Clannishness of Stamp Collectors 


We stamp collectors are said to be very 
clannish, and I believe we are. I have 
known not a few old friendships that had 
their beginnings in stamp collecting. In- 
deed, stamp friendships have a durability 
about them that astonishes some people. 
It is a common observation that as soon 
as a couple of strangers discover that 
they are alike afflicted in the philatelic 
direction a bond of sympathy is at once 
established, and a friendship is started 
that is not unfrequently ripened into dura- 
bility by mutual tastes and mutual help. 
But we are a stand-offish sort of people. 
It takes us a long time to strike up an 
acquaintance. As a matter of fact, two 
of the most enthusiastic collectors might 
travel from one end of the country to the 
other as sole occupants of a railway com- 
partment and never discover their mutual 
weakness. But let a stray remark dis- 
close the fact and the state of the weather 
may take care of itself and the names of 
the stations pass unnoted. Rarities and 
varieties, watermarks and _ perforations, 
the rise and fall of values, and the grow- 
ing scarcity of fine unused copies of this 
and that stamp will shorten the tedium of 
the longest journey as nothing else in the 
world can do. 


Yet we often remain Strangers 


And yet we often remain strangers to 
the end of the chapter. Those of us who 
take a prominent part in the more or less 
public activities of philatelic life do not 
probably remain long unchallenged, but 
I have known many cases of persons 
meeting frequently on other lines and 
never dreaming of suspecting the pre- 
sence of the stamp collecting fever. 
Several remedies have been proposed for 
this deplorable state of things, for it is 
not only deplorable, but most annoying 
that you and I, gentle reader, should 
travel together, even for a short distance, 
in grim and indifferent silence when we 
might have the pleasantest of pleasant 
chats. 

None of the remedies, however, seem 
to take the general fancy. It has been 


suggested that we stamp collectors should 
hang out on our persons some small dis- 
tinguishing badge. 
And what about Badges? _ . * 
Yes, what about badges? This question — 
is an old one. It has been tabooed with- 
out mercy, and I expect readers of 
Gibbons Stamp Weekly will think me an 
old fool for even suggesting the considera-_ 
tion of such a silly, childish proposal. But 
wait a bit. Is it such a silly idea after 
all? It is not suggested that you should 
put rings in your noses on which to hang 
the badges, nor that you should have a 
strip of postage stamps across your coat 
sleeve. Just a tiny little unpretentious — 
ornament of some agreed pattern on the 
watch-chain might introduce fellow- 
collectors to each other, who without this — 
harmless and simple introduction might 
travel a hundred miles in each other’s — 
company in profound ignorance of the 
pleasant chats they might have had, and — 
the grand time they might have had ex-— 
changing duplicates and discussing the 
thousand and one points of interest that 
bind us together. ! 


Medal Hunting 
I have just been reading Mr. Ernest 
Heginbottom’s letter on this topic in last — 
week’s Gzbbons Stamp Weekly, and I have — 
been much amused. It seems that in the . 
few remarks I made on the matter I was 
‘‘only repeating what” Mr. Heginbottom — 
had previously said in some other phila-_ 
telic periodical. As I did not read the 
‘‘previous” communication, it only affords — 
another proof of the saying that the minds © 
of great men often run in the same groove. — 
And it is comforting to know that in this — 
subconscious state I ‘‘ hit the nail on the — 
head to. the very T,” and that ‘* Mra 
Wrinkle’s remarks are simply splendid.” — 
It is a great temptation to play parrot 
when you can so easily win such unstinted _ 
praise. After all, what is it all about? 
Nothing but a commonplace suggestion, — 
absolutely devoid of all suspicion of © 
novelty, that the Committee of the forth- 
coming International Philatelic Exhibition — 
should try the common expedient of a 
champion class for notable medallists. 


. E Y , 
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Down with the Great Moguls 


But when Mr. Heginbottom goes on to 
say that the Great Moguls’ exhibits ‘‘get 
somewhat monotonous,” ‘‘and really do 
not cause the interest which owners 
think,’ we part company. That the finest 
collections, gemmed with the greatest 
rarities, can ever become monotonous to 
the true philatelist is simply too ludicrous 
to be discussed. Inferentially, if it means 
anything, it means that an inferior collec- 
tion would afford more pleasure. Could 
anything be more truly childish? No sane 
philatelist wants to exclude the great 
collections. On the contrary, a great 
exhibition without them would be robbed 
of its greatness. It is proposed that the 
owners of the great collections should 
show, but label their exhibits ‘‘ Not for 
competition.”’ It would be passing kind 
and philanthropic of them to act upon 
this advice. But it is much easier to offer 
advice of the philanthropic character than 
to act upon it. Why should we expect a 
collector to go to all the trouble of pre- 
paring his matchless ranges of stamps for 
exhibition for it to be placed on the shelf, 
and its owner be debarred from all the 
pleasures and excitements of competition? 


We don’t want Mediocrities 


For heaven’s sake, let it be clearly 
understood that in suggesting a champion 
class for notable medallists we do not 
want to open the way to mediocrities. 
There are lots of slipshod collections 
about, and some of the owners thereof 
may be under the impression that by 
joining in the cry of ‘‘Down with the 
Great Moguls!” they are securing a 
chance of a medal for themselves. As 
an old philatelist who has seen much 
of the great collections, I shall only be 
repeating what is common knowledge 
amongst prominent collectors, that even 
if all the Great Moguls were excluded 
the competition would still be far above 
the heads of all mediocre collections. In 
some of the Continental exhibitions bronze 
medals have been given more out of kind- 
ness of heart than for real merit to not 
a few collections in appreciation of the 
trouble of far-away exhibitors. No such 
chances are likely to fall to the lot of any- 
one in the keen competition for room that 
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will be likely to perplex the committee of 
the next great International Stamp Exhi- 
bition in London. 


Boys’ Collections as Exhibits 


Indeed I am sure that the higher grades 
of boys’ collections will, if room can be 
found for them, be a pleasant surprise for 
the Exhibition Committee and visitors. 
The coaching that many boys are now 
getting from careful and experienced col- 
lectors will tell its tale, if lam not greatly 
mistaken, should they get a chance of 
showing what they can do as competitors 
in a stamp exhibition. If the Great Inter- 
national will not find room for them, then 
I should say, ‘‘Come along, boys, let’s 
have a Great Exhibition of ourown!” As 
I write the Juniors are on the eve of 
giving us an eye-opener at Exeter Hall 
of what they can do even when restricted 
to one country. I shall have something 
to say about the Juniors’ show next week, 
for I intend to spend the greater part of 
the two days at the Exhibition, and hope 
to meet a great many readers of the 
G..S. W.. there. They will, of course, 
readily recognise me from the lifelike 
sketch of my phiz which I gave them 
in No. 2. 


U.S.A. beats the Record in New Issues 


I must quote the following from the 
Metropolitan Philatelist as an unsolicited 
confession :— 

‘‘The United States has certainly broken the record 
in issuing stamps for a colony or foreign possession. 
The first set was issued on an emergency to show 
sovereignty, on June 24th; this was followed by a set 
expected to be permanent on July 17th, but owing to 
the representations of a neighbouring friendly power 
the series was changed on December 12th — three 
complete sets in less than six months, all legitimate 
and non-speculative. This certainly holds the record, 
and will make one of the most interesting pages in 
our album, and for its size will certainly be the most 
valuable in future years.” 


Only a few weeks since our friends 
across the pond were howling piteously 
at the iniguities of our British Colonies 
in introducing a new watermark, and now 
we learn, from their own confession, that 
they hold the record in the rapid output 
of new issue varieties. "Tis sad that such 
a confession should be wrung from them 
in the hour of their loud lamentation over 
the little sins of others. 
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THE STAMP KING 
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By G. DE BEAUREGARD ann H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


CHAPTER I. (continued) 


In which one sees to what lengths the Love of Postage 
Stamps ts carried by true Philatelists 


us HIS,” said Betty, pointing to one of the parcels, 
‘is the album. The other contains all the 
letters, telegrams, and papers of all sorts, 
which prove that I have made my collection bit by 
bit, stamp by stamp.” 

They all gathered round the table, and William 
Keniss, as president of the Club, solemnly opened the 
album. 

Everything had been done with extreme care. The 
stamps were all fixed with gummed hinges on little 
separate pieces of cardboard. Under each Betty had 
had the patience to write with her own hand the price, 


‘“SHE WAS ENCUMBERED WITH TWO PARCELS” 


date of issue, country, and the collector or dealer from 
whom she had obtained it ; and there were thirty-four 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four stamps. 

On the first page was a piece of old yellow-looking 
paper, frayed along the edges. It was a specimen of 
the first post-paid letter issued at the Paris Palais de 
Justice in 1653. Then came the complete sets of 
postage stamps, newspaper stamps, fiscals of all coun- 
tries, all colours, all prices, and all dates. Not one, 
even of the rarest, was missing. The Id., orange, 
Mauritius, 1847, occupied a prominent place, as well 
as the 81 paras, Moldavia, 1858; the 30 centimes, 1852, 
Réunion, black on blue; the British Guiana 2 cents, 
rose, 1850; the 1870 1 rupee, brown-violet, of Afghani- 
stan, and others of which hardly a copy is to be found 
were represented there by perfect specimens, without 
spot or tear or blemish of any kind. 

**This is very good, very good indeed,” murmured 
William, gently turning over the leaves, while the 
other spectators, in the effort to see all they could of 
such marvels, leaned forward, straining their necks, 
and devoured with their eyes the well-filled pages. 


When the young president of the Philatelic Club 
came to the end of his examination Betty asked if 
they would like to see the papers of proof contained 
in the other parcel, but they all declared with one 
voice that they trusted implicitly in the new philatelist, 
and that such proof was entirely unnecessary. Per- 
haps the pangs of hunger were beginning to assert 
themselves, for the Hon. Tilmarnock on turning round 
caught sight of the clock, and remarked gravely, as 
if pronouncing a death sentence, ‘‘It is seventeen 
minutes past eight.” 

No one could believe the time had passed so quickly, 
but the really infatuated, while looking at stamps, 
forget there is anything else to live for. 

‘“‘T am quite sure,” said Betty, laughing, ‘‘ that you 
had given up expecting me.” ; 

‘*Permit me,” said William, offering her his arm, 
**to prove to you the contrary.” ; 

They headed the small procession and passed into 
the dining-room, where Betty could see for herself 
that opposite the president a place of honour was 
reserved, before which was a superb arrangement of 
flowers. = 

‘“This,” said William Keniss, leading her to it, ‘‘is 
where we instal our new recruits of the fair sex, when 
they do us the honour of dining with us for the first 
time.” 

The guests were just about to seat themselves when 
William demanded to speak one more word, that all 
might be done in order, and, in his capacity as president, 
immediately gave himself the required permission. — 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, you will not, I hope, blame 
me for carrying out our rules to the letter. Miss Betty 
Scott has not yet the right to appear at this table. I 
propose to give her that right by voting that, according 
to our promise, we admit her unanimously as a titular 
and permanent member of our Club.” 

The last words were drowned in deafening cheers, 
and after this enthusiastic investiture they all sat down 
to dinner. 

For a time nothing was heard but a clatter of spoons. 
Eloquence was drowned in soup, so famished were 
the unfortunate members. It was only at the third 
course that their tongues found time to occupy them- 
selves with any other duty besides that of tasting. Then 
Betty told them how she had been able, in so short a 
time, to get together a collection such as many other 
people had found it impossible to make even in long 
years. 

‘Listen to this, Hartlepool,” said someone, ‘‘and 
profit by it.” 

She explained how she had written to all the dealers 
in the world, detailed her proceedings, her journeys 
here and there, how she had been taken in, and her 
continued surprises. ; 

‘‘T have given myself no end of trouble,” she con- 
cluded, ‘‘but I do not regret it, since I am here in the 
midst of you, possessed of a collection in all respects 
similar to that of our amiable president, that is to say, 
as fine and as complete as it is possible to be.” 

Once again the applause broke out, and as the 
champagne was poured into the sparkling glasses 
William rose with his in his hand and, silence being 
restored, said : 

**Miss Betty Scott has just given to Americans a 
great example of resource aud energy. She has 
accomplished that which appeared impossible, and it 
is a memorable occasion for us sons of the Union to” 
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testify once more the admiration with which such 
enterprise, devoted to so good a purpose, inspires us.” 

‘‘Bless me!” muttered Buxon, ‘will he never 
‘finish? I prefer dessert to a homily.” 

“JT beg your pardon, Doctor?” said William, in- 
terrupting himself. 

_ J said—I said—oh, I said that what you said was 
very well said,” faltered the great man. 

‘Oh, very good. I raise my glass then and cry, 
‘Hurrah for Miss Betty Scott !’” 

There arose a perfect tumult of deafening cheers, 
some shouting ‘‘ Hip, hip, hip!” while others cried, 
“Hurrah!” and others again, ‘‘Bravo!” till Betty 
felt perfectly bewildered. 

They had just sat down again, and started gaily on 
the dombes glacées, when a waiter entered and handed 
William a registered letter. 

“‘Hollo!” said he, examining the address. ‘‘ This 
is from Moulineau, the great Paris stamp dealer, with 
whom I do so much business. This may be some 
new find. Will you allow me?” 

‘Certainly, certainly,” was murmured on all sides. 

He cut the envelope and unfolded a sheet of paper, 
on which, above the written lines, a stamp was fixed, 
and having read to the end of the letter cried, ‘‘ Well, 
this is extraordinary !”’ 

All eyes were turned on him inquiringly, and the 
Stamp King, not wishing to further arouse a curiosity 
already touched to the quick, and being also bound 
by the rules of the Club to let the other members 
share in his discoveries, said: 

“Listen to this. I repeat it is most extraordinary.” 
And he read aloud: ‘Sir,—In accordance with the 
agreement existing between us, Iam bound to procure 
for you a specimen of every legal issue which comes 
to my knowledge, where such is possible. I enclose 
a particularly rare one of astamp which the Maharajah 
of Brahmapootra intended to use for the next issue. 

By a sudden caprice or from some unknown cause 
this prince has had the block from which they are 
printed destroyed, keeping absolutely only two speci- 
mens—this is an indubitable fact—which had been 
sent to him as essays.’”’ 

‘An essay!” interrupted Dr. Buxon. ‘‘ What is 
the good of that? You don’t collect essays.” 

“Tet him finish,” said the Hon. Tilmarnock 
coldly. 

***T know you do not include essays in your col- 

lection,’” continued William, ‘‘‘and that you only 
want stamps which have been in legal use. But 
though this stamp may be called an essay, it has-been 
used, and lawfully used, for the Maharajah of Brahma- 
pootra himself employed it to cover the postage of a 
letter to the Viceroy of India. Through this curious 
_ whim of his I have been able to get hold of it, but at 
a tremendous sacrifice. You will understand that this 
stamp, being probably the only one to be had—as the 
Maharajan himself has kept the other—is of very great 
value. It is impossible for me to part with it under a 
hundred thousand francs, or, if you prefer it, twenty 
thousand dollars.’” 

‘“‘T will give fifty thousand,” cried Betty. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Scott,” said William, smiling, 
“but the stamp is not for sale. It belongs to me. 
Listen to the rest. ‘As I have a large deposit to your 

account, and have your instructions to purchase rarities 
at any price, I take it for granted you will keep the 
stamp, and have the honour to remain, yours, etc.’” 

Everyone was anxious to see this wonderful stamp, 
and when its new owner passed it round the table they 
were enthusiastic in its praise. 

It was indeed a most effective work of art; both 
design and framework were of gold, printed on very 
fine, closely-grained, white paper. In the border, 
made of garlands of flowers lightly entwined, were 
mingled innumerable Hindoo characters of such 

delicate tracery that it was almost impossible for the 
eye to distinguish them. In the centre was the 


Maharajah, seated on his throne with all the insignia 
of royalty, surrounded by symbolic emblems. The 
clearness of every detail rendered the stamp a unique 
work of art, showing at the same time the consummate 
skill of the engraver. 

“‘Tt is splendid! splendid!” repeated Mrs. Evans- 
Bradford, examining it closely, while Mr. Whitby and 
Mr. Hartlepool corroborated the statement. 

‘*Good!” pronounced the Hon. Tilmarnock. ‘‘Very 
good !” 

‘*Say rather ‘Unheard of! fabulous! inimitable !’”’ 
cried Mrs. Tilmarnock, overflowing with admiration. 

The stamp was now handed to Miss Betty Scott, 
who examined it closely without a word; and then, 
passing it to her neighbour, said, ‘‘If I understood 
you aright, there were two of them?” 

‘*Yes, Miss Scott,” replied William, ‘‘ but no doubt 
the other is destroyed. There are difficulties always 
in the way of conquest.” 

Hereupon the company rose and returned to the 
salon. 

‘* Well, well,” said Buxon to Betty, who appeared 
scarcely to be listening, ‘‘here is all your trouble 
thrown away.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*Why, of course, your collection is no longer com- 
plete.” And he went off into a laugh as gross as 
himself, in the consciousness of having made a dis- 
agreeable remark. 

The others were complimenting William on his 
unexpected good fortune in annexing so unrivalled a 
stamp—one, too, which no other collector could ever 
boast of possessing. 

‘“Who knows!” said Betty, 
quietly, had caught the last words. 

‘* Believe me,” said William gallantly, ‘‘I am really 
sorry to possess again an advantage which I should be 
only too glad to have over any one else; but with 
regard to you it is quite different.” 

‘One must yield to circumstances,” returned Betty 
evasively ; and with these words she retired, though 
they tried hard to persuade her to remain longer, 
Buxon not failing to insinuate that she looked furious. 

“‘Not at all,” said Mr. Hartlepool. ‘‘Just for a 
stamp that one hasn’t got! That would be a fine 
cause for misery !”’ 

‘Ah, you have never loved stamps,” said William. 
“Tf you had you would go to the end of the world 
for less than that.” 

‘Perhaps she will go,” said the Hon. Tilmarnock 
as quietly as if he were speaking of an every-day 
occurrence. 

The thought shot like lightning through William’s 
brain—‘‘ If she—but no; what folly! And yet, per- 
haps > 

In vain he tried to join in the conversation. Betty’s 
departure had left him full. of anxiety, and unable to 
conceal it any longer, he walked up and down the 
room, gradually approaching the door, and then, 
American though he was, slunk away like an English- 
man. 

‘‘Wasn't I right ?”’ said Buxon, tenaciously clinging 
to his first opinion. ‘‘ Her sudden love of stamps has 
carried her so far that she has become stamp-mad.” 

On leaving the salon Betty had found her maid 
trying hard to keep herself awake, by joining John 
Cockburn in an interminable game of bezique at one 
of the tables in the vestibule. 

‘¢Two hundred and fifty! You have lost!” cried 
he, triumphantly throwing down his cards. 

Victoria, in a fit of petulance, had just dashed her 
marker on the floor when she perceived her mistress, 
and, hastening to settle her comfortably in her carriage, 
took her seat beside her. 

And while the carriage rolled silently and swiftly 
along on its rubber tyres, drawn by two magnificent 
horses, Betty remained in deep thought, but Victoria 
was slumbering comfortably among the cushions. 


who, coming up 


’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Niue, or Savage Island 


WE have heard a great deal about Niue and of 
doubts as to its need of the postage stamps provided 
for its use by New Zealand. An account of a visit to 
the island in the February number of the Wide Wide 
World will convince most people that Niue has as 
much need of postage stamps as a cat has for two 
tails. The writer tells us that months pass without 
even the sight of a sail. 

‘“Three hundred miles from anywhere, and thousands 
of miles from anywhere that counts, lies Savage Island, 
most solitary of all the coral lands of the South 
Pacific. It is a big island—nearly forty miles round—- 
and it supports a native population of over four 
thousand, besides some thirty white traders, mission- 
aries, and government officials. Its shape is that of 
an enormous table. On every side the grimmest and 
most forbidding of lofty cliffs fortify its approaches ; 
here and there at intervals of many miles there is a 
shallow break in the sharp grey walls, where native 
canoes may be dragged down to the sea, and boats 
from visiting ships may find a chance of landing their 
passengers in very calm weather. There is not a 
ghost of a harbour, and immediately beyond the sharp 
girdle of encircling coral reef that guards the island 
like a medizeval cheval de frise the sea drops down to 
black depths in which few captains care to cast an 
anchor.”’ 


The Savage Islander 


“THE Savage Islander’s manners,” continues the 
author, ‘‘are rather brusque, and he gives nothing 
without obtaining a heavy price for it. He has no 
chiefs or princes, and does not want any. There is 
always a head of the State, who enjoys a certain 
amount of mild dignity, and is often referred to as 
a king by white visitors. But he is not a king in any 
sense of the word. The office is not hereditary, the head 
of the State, or President, as we may fairly call him, 
being elected by a number of natives who occupy a 
position similar to that of American senators. Meetings 
of the island Senate are held at regular intervals; 
and the President, together with the British Resident 
Commissioner, takes an important part in the debates. 
These are very formal affairs. The brown senators, 
who live, each in his own village, in the utmost 
simplicity of manners and attire, dress themselves up 
for the day in full suits of European clothing. They 
travel into Alofi (the capital) and join the local members 
on the green before the public hall—generally used as 
a school-house. President Tongia joins them, the 
British Resident comes also, and for hour after hour, 
inside the great cool hall, with its matted floor and 
many open window embrasures, the talk goes on.” 


The President of Niue 


HERE is the author’s account of the President and 
his self-election : ‘‘ The President is a tough old man ; 
he has his say on most questions, and it is not good for 
health or business to oppose him too much, but. of 
royal dignity he has, and asks for, none. There is 
something quite American in the history of Tongia’s 
elevation some six years ago. He had acted as Vice- 
President to the late head of the State, and when the 
latter died he calmly assumed the reins without going 
through the formality of an election. This was not 
the usual custom, and some of the senators remon- 
strated. Tongia told them, however, that he was in 
the right, and meant to stay on. When the captain of 
a ship died on a voyage, did not his chief mate take 
over the command? The cases were exactly parallel, 
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to his mind. This argument pleased the senators, who | 
had most of them been to sea, and Tongia was allowed — 
to retain his seat, the objectors calming themselves _ 
with the thought of the President’s age, as he was — 
‘He is only the stump — 
But 

the stump is burning yet, and shows no symptoms of | 
Tongia married a pretty young girl soon ~ 
‘election,’ settled down in the Presidential — 

house—a whitewashed cottage with a palm-thatch roof _ 


well over eighty at the time. 
of a torch,’ they said; ‘he will soon burn out.’ 
extinction. 
after his 


—and seems likely to outlast many of his former 
opponents.” 


Savage Island Communications 


WE may judge of the need of postage stamps by 
the author’s description of the arrival of a ship: ‘‘ For 
several months at a time not even a distant sail will 
break the monotony of the changeless blue sea. Then 
some morning a wild yell spreads from cliff to cliff 
all round the island. The natives gather in crowds at 
Alofi, and the whole place is in a ferment. A sail! 
a sail! An island schooner is coming in from Auck- 
land—a cranky little cargo steamer has puffed across 


from Samoa, three hundred miles away—perhaps even _ 


a pleasure yacht from San Francisco has ventured 
down so far. The natives hasten to oil their hair, 
dress it with flowers, and put on gaudy clothes; the 
white traders rush for clean duck suits. Visitors are 
coming !”’ 


Unused and Used Colonials 


‘THE numbers of unused copies of the older issues of 
the British Empire are as rapidly shrinking in quantity 
as they are rising in value, and it is already practically 
impossible for anyone who is not blessed with large 
means to make an unused collection of our most 
favoured colonial stamps. The next best thing to 
unused is obviously the finest possible used, and we 
feel certain that this is a form of collecting that must 
ultimately appeal to a large class of collectors. The 
early steel engraved colonial stamps are fortunately of 
such a full and rich appearance that specimens can 
occasionally be found on which the postmark is but 
little seen, and a collection of such specimens—with 
the all-important proviso that they are well centred— 
may be difficult of acquisition, but in appearance and 
value will assuredly repay the collector who gives 
himself the trouble to collect them.” 
The London Philatelist. 

Only a Seaman 


A SAVINGS BANK warrant was returned undelivered 
the other day, with unmistakable signs, on the address 
portion, of the efforts that had been made by the 
Department to effect its delivery. ‘‘ Not Ceesar,” 
‘‘Try Hannibal”; ‘Not Jupiter,” “* Iry Mats ae 
were the sorters’ and postmen’s notes, showing that 
the universe, seen and unseen, had apparently been 
searched in vain. Yet the owner of the warrant was 
simply an able-bodied seaman attached to the Channel 
Fleet.— St. Martin's le Grand. 


In a Country Post Office 


Mrs. HAYFORK (in a country post office): ‘‘ Anything 
for me?” 
Rural Postmaster : 
Mrs. Haytork: 
from Aunt Spriggs, tellin’ what day she was comin’.” 
Rural Postmaster (calling to his wife): ‘‘Did you 
see a post card from Mrs. Hayfork’s Aunt Sally?” 
His Wife: ‘‘Yes. She’s comin’ on Thursday.” 
Petoskey (Mich.) Lyre. 


‘©T don't see nothin’.”’ 


‘‘T was expectin’ a letter or post card 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


British Honduras.—The current 2 cents value has 
been received with the multiple Crown watermark. 
Wimk., Multiple CA. Perf. 
2 cents, lilac and black on red paper. 


Ceylon.—The 15 cents has to be added to the 
series with the multiple CA watermark. 
Wik. Multiple CA. Perf, 


2 cents, orange-brown. 
+ lwtijee a ea keels 


4 5, orange; value ultramarine. 
5 +» purple. 
Omni Carmine. 


I2 ” 
15 7 


Ecuador.—Our publishers have received a letter, 
of which we give a partial translation below, from 
Mr. L. Pallares, of Genoa, relating to a provisional 
issue of stamps, which are said to have been made so 
long ago as 1895, but which have only recently reached 
philatelists. Their history, as given in the letter, is as 
follows :— 

‘*In the course of the Revolution of the liberals in 
1895 (June to September), the little town of Guaranda 
ran short of stamps at the post office, and as it was 
situated between Guayaquil and Quito and the hostile 
armies were marching from those places so as to meet 
at a spot not far from Guaranda, the fiscal stamps in 
stock at the office were surcharged with the value 
5 centavos, which is the only one employed upon letters 
of 15 grammes’ weight. Communication being in- 
frequent in those parts, only a few of the surcharged 
stamps were put in circulation, and these only during 
the second half of July and the first half of August. All 
used copies bear the obliterating stamp of Guaranda. 

‘*As there are no stamp collectors in this town (or 
indeed in most parts of the interior of the country), 
and as fiscal stamps were commonly employed for 
franking letters, as well as postage stamps, no one took 
any notice of these stamps, which were employed for 
but a short time, in an out-of-the-way place, and 
during an important revolution. It was only a short 
time back that a philatelist heard of the matter, and 
went to the office at Guaranda, where he found a 
quantity of the stamps in question hidden away among 
_the records. He purchased these, and then set to 
work to find used copies, of which he found some 
few in various places, on entire envelopes, on bits 
of paper, and loose. He has sent me almost all his 
Stock . . . it is not large, not even 100 sets. .. .” 

We learn from the Catalogue of Messrs. Yvert and 
Tellier for 1905, the only work in which we can find 
these stamps listed, that they are the fiscai stamps 
dated ‘‘1895-1896” (Type F3 in our publishers’ Cata- 
logue), surcharged vertically, ‘‘ Correos.—5 cents,” in 
heavy type, in two lines, with an ornament at each end 
of the second line, in black. 

BIC LOMN= X-Cr, bLuE. 
5c.0on 2C., orange, 
5c.on 4c., brown. 
5c. on ro ¢., slate. 

is C. Ol = Ss, red’ 
5c. on 5 S., mauve, 
BiG, Ol! tO1S., green. 


We should like to know a little more about these 
stamps, which are supposed to have been blushing 
unseen for nine years, before adding them to the long 
lists of Ecuador provisionals.—Monthly Journal. 


sage-green ; value rosine. 
ultramarine. 


ty 


Grenada.—This West Indian colony has started 
the multiple CA on its King’s Head series; the first 
value to be received is the 1d. 

Wnuk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
1d., lilac and carmine. 


Hong Kong.—Four more of the current King’s 
Head series have been received with the multiple CA 
watermark, viz. 1 c., 10 c., 12 c., and $10, making the 
list to date as follows, and leaving the 8 c., $3, and $5 
to complete the series :— 


Wimk, Multiple CA. Perf. 


1 c., lilac and brown. 

2C., grey-green. 

4 c., purple on red paper. 

5 c., grey-green, medallion grey-green. 
10 c., blue, medallion purple, on blue paper. 
12 C,, marone, medallion green, on yellow paper. 
20 c., chestnut Ee slate. 
30 c., black es green, 
50 c., magenta Ae Be 

$r, lilac and sage-green. 

$2, grey-black and scarlet. 
$10, grey-black and orange, on blue paper. 


Jaipur.—Here is Major Evans’ description in the 
Monthly Journal of the design 


—p— aE eesere “ 
and inscriptions of the new Kat ware sage BY 
issues of this State, which we ze freee ga ; 
chronicled last week: ‘‘It ig een 
shows the Chariot of the Sun, [}FI!% it na 
drawn bya horse with four legs {{B; = 2: le 
and seven or eight heads, en- {)¥]}: et ii 


closed in a plain, oblong frame, 
inscribed JAIPUR STATE in 
English at foot and in Devanagri at top, with the value 
in Devanagrti at left and in Arabic characters at right, 
and European figures in the corners.” 


SSS = | 
[JAIPUR STATE |i 


eos = { 


Lagos.—The 5s. has been received with the new 
multiple watermark, leaving the 2d., 2%d., and 3d. to 
complete the King’s Head series with the new water- 
mark. 

Wimk, Multiple CA. Perf. 
3d., green. 
1d., purple on red paper. 
6d., purple and mauve. 
1s., green and black. | 
_2s. 6d., green and carmine. 
5s., green and blue. 
Ios., green and brown. 


Servia.—A new series has been issued with the 
portrait of the reigning sovereign, King Peter I. The 
design is somewhat similar to that prepared with the 
portrait of the murdered King Alexander, which was 
overprinted with the Servian arms before issue. The 
portrait is printed in black on every value. 


Perf. 
1 para, black and pale grey. 
Bor, Ae light green. 
XOuys By rose-red. 
Toes a magenta, 
20-55 es yellow. 
25. F55 Pp blue. 
Geeeg. a deep brown. 
1 dinar Re buff. 
es mp blue-green. 
Barr 5 mauve. 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


London Philatelic Society 
President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
Hon. Sec.; J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.45. 
Annual Subscription: Town, £2 2s.; Country, £7 1s. 
THE fifth meeting of the season 1904-5 was held at 
4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the gth 
December, 1904, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: Robert Ehrenbach, Rudolph 
Frentzel, R. B. Yardley, G..F. Napier, J.A. Villeard,; 
WF uicher, Henry ‘Hetley, ©. 4.:Daiin, hos.) VW. 
Hall, B. D. Knox, Rudolph Meyer, A. W. Maclean, 
J. C. Sidebotham, Franz Reichenheim, A. R. Barrett. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Vice-President 
and the Hon. Vice-President, the chair was taken by 
Mr. Ehrenbach, and the minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from W. H. Renwick, announcing his desire to resign 
his membership, and the resignation was accepted 
with regret. The Hon. Librarian was requested to 
acknowledge, with the thanks of the Society, the 
receipt from Messrs. Bright and Son of the 6th Edition 
of their ABC Catalogue, and from the Editor of 
a copy of the Stamp News Annual, both sent for the 
Society’s Library. 

Major William Cross Barratt, proposed by Mr. C. 
Stewart-Wilson, and seconded by the Hon. Secretary, 
was duly elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. Fulcher then read a paper on the stamps of 
Bosnia. The history of the various issues was ex- 
plained, and full descriptions were given of the types 
and varieties to be found in the stamps, with details of 
the different printings and the papers and perforations 
employed, and the paper was illustrated by the col- 
lections of the author and Mr. H. R. Oldfield. 

On the motion of Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Ehren- 
bach, the cordial thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Mr. Fulcher for his interesting paper, and to Mr. 
Oldfield for sending his collection for inspection. 


THE sixth meeting of the season 1904-5 was held at 
4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the gzoth 
December, 1904, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present : C. Neville Biggs, Henry Hetley, 
Geo. F. Napier, A. W. Maclean, C. McNaughtan, 
Franz Reichenheim, Rudolph Frentzel, W. Schwa- 
bacher, J. C. Sidebotham, Thos. W. Hall, B. D. Knox, 
Rudolph Meyer, C. J. -Daun, E. A. Elliott, L. W. 
Fulcher, J. A. Tilleard. 

The chair was taken by Mr. C. Neville Biggs, in 
the absence of the Vice-President, and the minutes of 
the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The. Hon. Sec. presented the Report of the sub- 
committee appointed to consider the suggestions for 
the holding of an International Exhibition in 1906, 
under the auspices of the Society, and it was decided 
to adjourn the further consideration of the matter to 
the next meeting. 

The principal business of the meeting consisted of a 
display by Mr. J. C. Sidebotham of portions of his 
collection. The stamps shown were contained in two 
volumes, and comprised British Colonial and foreign 
stamps. 

The collection is formed on the older lines, consist- 
ing chiefly of single specimens illustrating the issues 
of the various colonies and countries shown, and it is 
noticeable for the fine condition in which the stamps 
are shown, and the evident care bestowed upon their 
selection. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sidebotham for the display, on the 
motion of Mr. MacNaughtan, seconded by Mr. Meyer. 
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Birmingham Philatelic Society 


President: W. B. Avery. 
Secretary: G. Johnson, B.A., 308, Birchfield Road, Birmingham. 
NOVEMBER toth.—Paper, ‘‘ Turkey.” 
Deakin. 
Messrs. 
elected members, while Messrs. H. W. Baron, P. T. 
Deakin, C. L. Larssen, and Mrs. Livingston were 
thanked for contributions to the collection. 
Wilmot Corfield (the recently published handbook, 


British Indian Adhesive Stamps surcharged for Ni ative 4 | 
States) and C. A. Stephenson were thanked for dona- ? | 


tions to the Library. 

Mr. P. T. Deakin gave his paper on the ‘‘ Stamps of | 
Turkey,” with special reference to varieties of pea 
and postmark. 
philatelic research, and has entailed a vast amount of 
work and artistic skill. The collections of Mr. Hollick — 
and the Society were very useful during the evening 


Mr. P) Tae | 


H. Barnwell and J. A. van Rooij were — 


= || 
Messrs. | 


It was a most valuable addition to” j 


for still further reference, and we hope shortly ton 
publish the paper, with illustrations, for the benefit of — 


members. 


Bradford Philatelic Society 


President: F. Gerhartz. 

Secretary: A. J. Foulger, 90, Lister Avenue, Bretford. 
Meetings: 

Subscription : 


Mr. A. H. STAMFORD presided over the monthly q 


meeting held on Tuesday, January roth, in the absence 


of the President (Mr. F. Gerhartz), who was detained — 


on business on the Continent. 

When the formal business was got through, Mr. 
Foulger, the energetic Secretary, gave his paper on 
the ‘*Stamps of Seychelles,” which he illustrated with — 


his own collection, practically complete and in mint ; 


state. 

At the close it was decided to have the paper printed 
and put into book form, as it proved very interesting 
and the information so complete. 

Any young collector desirous of studying an easy 


and inexpensive country should not fail to write the © 


Secretary for a copy of his paper. 


Herts Philatelic Society 


President: H. Jennings-White. 

Secretary: H. A. Slade, Ingleside, St. Albans. 
Meetings : Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, London. 
Subscription: 93. 


Monthly. 


THE January meeting of this flourishing Society was 3 
held on Tuesday the 17th, when Mr. W. Schwabacher ~ 


was voted to the chair. The great rush of social en- 
gagements at this season of the year caused the absence 
of more than one regular attendant, but the following 
twenty-four gentlemen were present: Messrs. R. 
Frentzel, J. C. Sidebotham, R. Meyer, L. E. Bradbury, 


F, J. Melville, T. H. Harvey, H. L. Hayman, K. Wie- : 


hen, L. W. Fulcher, H. Thompson, J. B. Neyroud, 
F. Wickham Jones, A. B. Kay, D. Thomson, A. Bag- 
shawe, W. V. Morten, S. Chapman, H. Wills, H. 


Bevis, E. S. Dudley, W. Mair, A. H. L. Giles, C. E. © 


Fagan, and H. A. Slade (Secretary). 

Captain Wilfred Despard, R.F.A., Bradford, was 
elected a life member of the Society, and Messrs. J; 
J. Coates, of Southwark, H. Bevis, of East Moseley, 
W. C. Daniels, of Stoke. Newington, and J. Wallace, 
of Finsbury Pavement, as ordinary members. Mr. 


Hayman and Mr. Brown were accorded hearty votes — 


of thanks for donations to the Forgery Album in Mr. 


a Tiaras al 
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Xole’s charge, as also was Mr. Reichenheim for further 
lonations to the Library. 

Business over, Mr. F. J. Melville read a most 
nteresting paper on ‘‘The Poetry of Stamp Collect- 
ng,” with some excellent examples. The paper was 
ull of philatelic interest, and at the close a hearty 
rote of thanks to the reader was carried with accla- 
nation. 

Mr. F. Wickham Jones then gave a display, with 
iotes, of his collection of the stamps of Sicily, and 
ve shall be doing those philatelists, whether of this or 
iny other Society, who have not seen the collection, 
. good turn when we advise them to take the first 
ypportunity they get of doing so. The stamps were 
eplete with interest, and Mr. Jones dealt most ex- 
jaustively, but lucidly, with the varieties of plates, 
etouched plates, errors, shades, and other delights of 
he specialising expert. The display was thoroughly 
njoyed from first to last. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed on the pro- 
position of Mr. Fulcher, which Mr. R. Meyer seconded, 
oth gentlemen suitably voicing the laudatory thoughts 
yf those present towards the stamps shown. Mr. Jones 
uitably returned thanks. 

The February meeting, on the 21st, is to be devoted 
oa General Display by the members, from whom the 
secretary will doubtless be glad to hear, with offers. 

An invitation card to the Junior Philatelic Society’s 
orthcoming Exhibition has been sent to each member 
f the H. P.S. through the courtesy of Mr. F. J. 
Melville, one of its members, and President of the 
ormer Society. May all success attend the Exhibition. 


Scottish Philatelic Society 

President; John Walker. 

Secretary: T. A. M’Intyre, 43, Nile Grove, Edinburgh, 

Meetings: Edinburgh. Monthly: 8 p.m. 

Annual Subscription: Ord. 5s.; Cor. 2s. 6d. 
“HE usual monthly meeting was held on oth January, 
g05, at the residenee of the Vice-President, Mr. 
indrew Henderson. Major H. Vowell, Ealing, 
Messrs. F. Duiven, Utrecht, and W. Robinson, Sed- 
ergh, were unanimously elected members. The 
Jetober Exchange Packet returned from circulation 
m 4th January. Sales, £17 17s. 1od. net. Sheets 
vith remittances were returned to members the same 
lay. The January packet was despatched on 3rd 
anuary with twenty-eight sheets, value 4125 11s. od. 
et. The work of the Exchange Branch shows a 
narked increase in every direction over any previous 
ession. 

The official stamps of Great Britain proved a popular 
ubject for discussion, and a record attendance of 
nembers thoroughly appreciated the displays. Col- 
sections were shown by Messrs. Henderson, Kerr, 
srookes, and W. B. Walker. Mr. Henderson had 
nost of the rarities and a fine display in a handsome 
pecially bound volume, including the high values 
-R. Official (Queen), O.W. (with the tod.), and all 
urcharges on King’s Head issue. Mr. Kerr showed 
large collection of all varieties, with pairs and blocks, 
ncluding the Board of Education rarities. Mr. W. B. 
Valker had some interesting O. W. on entire originals. 
Ir. Brookes showed some unusual large blocks of 


various values of wsed I.R. Officials with control letters, 

and a collection of ‘‘ Official Paid” cancellations. 
There are vacancies for additional members, and 

prospectuses will be sent free on application. 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville. 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
Meetings: 67, South Lambeth Rd., 8.W. Bi-monthly : Saturdays. 
Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Junior Philatelic Society 
was held in the hall of the Wheatsheaf Institute, 
67, South Lambeth Road, S.W., on Saturday, January 
21st, 1905, Mr. Fred J. Melville in the chair. Againa 
large number of new members were elected, including 
one life member. The names of the new members 
are: Percy C. Bishop, editor of The Stamp Collector's 
Fortnightly (life member); F. Barton, Clapham; W. 
Barton, Clapham; C. J. Boger, Ravenscourt Park ; 
C. M. Tomkinson, Kidderminster ; L. Quinton, East 
Finchley; H. T. Hill, Walsail ; Charles H. Greenwood, 
Huddersfield ; W. N. Simarpi, Brixton ; E. H. Colcott, 
Paddington ; A. Charles Burrows, Quorn; Miss Ethel 
Salkeld, Shortlands. 

The President made several announcements about 
the progress of the work of the Exhibition and 
Publication Committee. 

The following donations to the fund for defraying 


the heavy expenses of the Exhibition were an- 
nounced :— 
Whe Sith) as 
Amount already acknowledged LY ah ty Pome, 
W. H. Peckitt . - “Dae pate 
Edwin Healey and Co. eae Pas. 
Captain K. Dingwall . te ek 
Anon. : bay. G 
J. K. Boddy 0 Fo 
R..S,- Parden On.5.00 
Mrs. C. Wildash os oO 
Rudolph Frentzel : ‘ on 5." 0 
Act, Subs-Lieut; H. Bi Price’ Garey G 
E.. Parry ‘ ° Giz 6 
D. S. Darkin oe 2 16 
W. N. Simarpi Ge. -6 
W. Mead oO 1-9 


foe i210 


Mr. Melville then read to the members a short poem 
from Mr. W. E. Imeson, and the meeting accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Imeson. 

It was announced that a special meeting of the 
Exhibition Committee would be held on Wednesday, 
February 1st, and that the committee would be em- 
powered to accept applications for membership from 
any who desired to join before the Exhibition. 

Mr. H. F. Johnson, after the somewhat lengthy list 
of announcements had been got through, gave a 
display, with introductory paper, of the stamps of the 
Cook Islands. A vote of thanks to Mr. Johnson, on 
the motion of Mr. W. C. B. Melville, seconded by 
Mr. G. H. Holland, was unanimously passed. 
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THE STAMP MARKET 


By AN ODD LOT 


I NOTE that Part I. of the new Gibbons Catalogue 
will not be out for some weeks yet, and I am wonder- 
ing what it has in store for us in the matter of prices. 
It is no secret that many stamps have become very 
scarce, and I am told that some dealers have been 
replenishing their stock at full catalogue prices. 

Yet I doubt if we shall find many sensational ad- 
vances in price. The time is not ripe for anything 
like a boom in prices, despite scarcity. Of course 
those stamps upon which there has been a run will 
have to be put up, suchas Lagos, King’s Heads, single 
CA, and Northern Nigeria, Queen’s Heads. 

The extent to which Gibbons rules prices is demon- 
strated every now and again in the auction sales. For 
instance, Zululand 5s., carmine, when the news came 
of its scarcity, was run up to all sorts of prices. 
Gibbons eventually priced it at 60s. unused and 7os. 
used. One party followed up all copies at the auction 
sales, and seemed to be determined to corner all avail- 
able copies, and he frequently paid full catalogue. 
But the stamp is now settling down to the usual 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial Communications 


All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Philatelic Societies 


We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 
honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports should 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatched 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence 


The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letters 
from philatelic centres not already covered by our 


OUR PHILA TELIC 


FEBRUARY, 1905 


14. Bradford Philatelic Society: Display—English Unused, 
by W. M. Gray. 


15. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Paper—Gibraltar, 
by H. W. Westcott; and Display with Notes—West 
eee, by E. Heginbottom. 


Sheffield Philatelic Society : General Display by members. - 


16. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 

Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Temple Hotel, 
Arundel Street, London. 5 p.m. 

17. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 


and Cooper, 
5 p.m. 


Auction: Ventom, Bull, Temple Hotel, 


Arundel Street, London. 
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auction proportion of Gibbons Catalogue for sc | 
stamps, about £2 2s. 

I see the Rev. G. E. Raynor is selling the unt: 
Great Britain portion of his collection at Puttick | 
Simpson’s on March 21st. Mr. Raynor is an entt) 
astic collector of Australians, and no mean authc| 
thereon. | 

In the same month Messrs. Ventom, Bull, | 
Cooper will sell another Tamsen accumulation, | 
bracing Transvaals, a superb lot of all issues, inc 
ing rarities, Orange River Colony, and Pietersb 
nearly complete in mint sheets. Mr. Tamsen is 
of the most energetic and omnivorous collectoi 
have ever known. His collections have been sim 
vast accumulations, enough to vex. the soul of . 
Oldfield, our advocate of Limited Specialism, bey: 
earthly relief ! 

Pietersburg nearly complete in mint sheets. 
Humph! What will they fetch, I wonder? Not mt 
I guess, for ce. have not taken the fancy of m 
collectors. 


arrangements. We want chatty and newsy letters 
matters of interest to the general collector, and 
cluding all matter of interest only to the specialist. 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


We wish to make Gibbons Stamp Weekly a st 
house of information, and shall therefore be glac 
any cuttings of more or less permanent interest 
our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. Source and date of cuti 
must be given. 


Subscriptions 


Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers as 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. 


DIARY 


18, Junior Philatelic Society: Poetry of Stamp Collect 
with some examples, by F. J. Melville; and Pap 
Victorian v. Edwardian Issues, by E. Heginbottom. 


21. Leeds Philatelic Society: Display—Stamps of Brazil, \ 
notes, by E. Egly. 


Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squ 
London. 4.30 p.m. 

22, Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squ 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


23. Birmingham Philatelic Society: Auction at Acorn Hot 


28. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W 
4.45 p.m. 
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DEATH OF 


18 FEBRUARY, 1905 


Voraal. 


MR. GORDON SMITH 


a is with feelings of the deepest grief | 

F college eight, and was mainly instrumental 
f my dear friend and Co-Director, Mr. § 
s nearly the bottom to the top of the second 


that I have to record the sudden death 


xordon Smith, which took place in London 
mn Friday evening, February 3rd. 

On Wednesday, January 25th, Mr. 
ymith fainted during dinner, and was 
ittended by his regular doctor during 
he evening. 


ound that an operation was immediately 


lecessary to remove an ulcer that had § 


ormed in the lower part of the stomach. 
The operation was performed by Mr. 


<eetley, one of the cleverest surgeons in [ 
sondon and a specialist in abdominal § 
liseases ; it was long and complicated, § 
yut successful, and we had every hope j 


hat our friend would be spared to us for 
nany years. 


n heart failure. 
As is well known to many of his friends, 


Mir. Smith had suffered for many years § 
rom chronic indigestion, and this even- | 
| edited and assisted in the compilation of 
| several legal works. 


ually was the cause of his death. 
Mr. Gordon Smith was born on January 


(5th, 1856, and had just turned forty-nine § 


ears of age. He was educated at King’s 
Jollege School, Strand, and there obtained 
t Mathematical Scholarship in 1874, and 


rom thence matriculated at Sidney Sussex E 
f legal work and took up Philately, the 


Jollege, Cambridge, in 1875. 


At Cambridge Mr. Smith was very | 


successful, and took his degree in the Ma- 
hematical Tripos of 1879 with Honours, 


cing 19th Wrangler, and he graduated § 


M.A. in due course. 
While at college he proved a fine oars- 


f in Holland. 


The next day, however, | 
vere vomiting set in, resulting finally § 
| in chambers with the late Mr. James 
p Aspinall, K.c., and with Mr. Butler Asp- 


i to attain a very high position. 


man, and before long was stroke of his 
in taking the Sidney Sussex boat from 
division. 


After leaving college he became a 
member of the Thames Rowing Club, and 


| was stroke of the Grand Challenge Eight 
At the end of the week a § 
pecialist was called in, and it was then § 
4 in many races, amongst others against the 


at Henley, and during the height of his 
rowing career stroked his crew to victory 


Hammonia Rowing Club in Hamburg, 
and also against one of the finest crews 
He was also well known in 
the lower reaches of the Thames as an 
oarsman of exceptional promise. 

After his college career, Mr. Gordon 
Smith was for some time Mathematical 
Master at Truro College, but gave this 
up to study law, and was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1882. He was 


inall, the present leader of the Admiralty 
Bar. During this period of his career he 


His legal friends tell me that had he 
remained at the Bar, the great ability he 
showed would certainly have enabled him 
It was 
not long, however, before he abandoned 


delight and pleasure of the later years of 
his life. 

Mr. Gordon Smith took deep interest 
in Freemasonry, and was connected with 


| many of its organisations. 


In Craft Masonry he was initiated in 


TO2 


the Tuscan Lodge, No. 14, on March 25, 
1879, and after serving the various offices, 


including that of W.M. in 18809, acted } 
as Secretary of the Lodge, which office § 


He was also | 
P.M. of the West Kent Volunteer Lodge, { 


he held until his death. 


No. 2041, and of the Argonaut’s Lodge, 
No. 2243. 


pointed Grand Sword-Bearer of England. 

In Arch Masonry he was a member of 
several Chapters, of which he occupied 
in the Grand Chapter and the Provincial 
f Grand Chapter of Surrey. 
keen interest in several other Degrees 


admitted to the high honour of the Thirty- 
first Degree. 


three Charitable Institutions, and in the 
ranks of London Masons no more popular 


member could be met with than our late 
friend. 


holding the rank of Major in the Queen’s 
Own Battalion of West Kent Volunteers. 


a small collection; but it was not until 
about 1886 that he really started collect- 


a collection of unused British stamps. 


his friend Lieut. F. H. Napier. 
in the British Telegraph stamps, in 
and Colonies, etc. etc. 

Mr. Gordon Smith was always an 


and papers to the stamp journals. 


Director in 1808. 


learned to appreciate his brilliant quali- 
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f and accuracy in every branch of work 
| that he undertook. 


f in 1892, and was elected a member of the 
He served the office of Grand § 
Steward in 1888, and in 1897 he was ap- § 
q to the Society, on the Publishing and Ex- 
f pert Committees in particular. 
f an active part in the London Philatelic 
the Chair and obtained Grand Rank both § Exhibition of 1897, and was presented 
f with a gold watch and chain as some little 
He also took § 
# Philately. He was married only two years 
connected with Masonry, and was recently § 
f the widow, whose loss it is impossible 
f to fully appreciate. 

He was a generous supporter of the § 


In losing Gordor 
Smith I lose not only a co-worker, but ¢ 
loyal and true friend, whose place it wil) 
be impossible to fill. 

Mr. Smith joined the Philatelic Society 


Council in 1897. He served on almost 
all the committees, and was invaluable! 


He took 


recognition of the work he had done for 


ago, and our sympathy must go out to 


It is with an aching heart that I indite 


f these few lines in memory of my friend. 
# It is only those who have been closely 
# associated with him who can have learned 
# his true worth. 

Mr. Gordon Smith was keen on volun- § 
teering, and was himself a volunteer of § 
more than twenty-five years’ standing, | 


To-day there are hun- 
dreds in various walks of life who are 
mourning the loss of a dear friend. 

The funeral took place at Golder’s Green 


s Crematorium on Wednesday last at one 
B o’clock. 

Mr. Gordon Smith’s philatelic career | 
commenced about 1870, when he formed § 
fF G. Hamilton-Smith, S. E. Gwyer, W. P. 
s Barnsdall, T. F. Fullard, W. H. Hiscox, 
ing in earnest, and he then got together § 


Amongst those who attended were 
Major E. B. Evans, Messrs. C. J. Phillips, 


all colleagues of his in the firm of Stan- 


i ley Gibbons, Limited; the following re- 
In 1890 he commenced specialising South | 
Australia, and ultimately wrote a hand- [ 
book on that country in conjunction with § 
At differ- § 
ent periods since then he specialised § 


presentatives of the Philatelic Society : 
Messrs. C. N. Biggs, E. D. Bacon, T: 
Maycock, E. J. Nankivell, R. Ehrenbach, 
R. B. Yardley; and amongst other friends, 
Messrs. Ridsdale, W. H. Peckitt, J. W. 


f Jones, E. St. Clair, representing the Grand 
Luxemburg, in certain issues of Portugal § 


Lodge of England; Col. Hewitt and Mr. 


f Frigont, of his Volunteer Regiment; G. 
7 P,. Parker, W. J. Dyer, and oho >adier 
earnest student and writer on philatelic § 
subjects, and contributed many articles | 


of the Tuscan Lodge; C. Von Buch, A. 
E. Young, and W. J. Fisher, representing 


# other Masonic bodies. 

In 1893 he joined the firm of Stanley § 
Gibbons, Limited, and was appointed a § 
During the years in § 
which he was associated with me I | 


A large number of beautiful wreaths 
were laid on the coffin. 

The photograph which I present with 
this number was taken in 1go1, and was 


# considered a very good one of our friend. 
ties, his capacity for work, and his care § 


CHARLES ‘J. PHILLIPS, 


—————— 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
By the late GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


i Us (Continued from page 86.) 


The Three-halfpenny Value 


HE 14d. stamps which were issued at 
the same time as the $d. have been 
termed a ‘‘scissors and paste” variety of 
the 1d., only the shield-shaped band which 
contains the inscription distinguishing it 
in design from that value, and in every 
other respect—watermark, perforation, 
arrangement on the sheet—it is the same. 
There were only two plates, namely, 1 
and 3 (No. 2 being defective); the latter 
has the figure ‘‘3” in the margin as in 
the 1d., but nearer the foot of the stamp, 
and plate 1 has no number in the margin 
at all. The change in the postal rate 
effected in 1870 was proposed in 1860, 
but was not then carried out. The pro- 
ject was, however, so far advanced that 
the 14d. stamps had been prepared for use, 
but when the Bill in Parliament failed to 
pass, the stamps were put aside and the 
bulk of them destroyed in 1867. A few, 
however, came into the hands of collectors 
and are still to be obtained. They are 
easily distinguishable from those of plate 1 
actually issued by the colour, which has 
been called ‘‘lilac-rose,” but is really 
rather like what I am sure my younger 
readers know very well — strawberry 
cream. 

My readers will remember that in dis- 
Cussing the insertion of the letters in the 
corners of the 1d. and 2d. value we noticed 
that occasionally mistakes had been made 
in putting the letters into their proper 
places, but that these had been more or 
less effectually effaced before the plate was 
put to press. The first plate of the 14d., 
however, contained one of these errors 
lettered 2% instead of $2, which escaped 


V9 


detection, although the platesare subjected 
to the scrutiny of many persons, before 
they are finally accepted. It follows, of 
course, that the error is found on the un- 
issued ‘‘lilac-rose”’ stamp as well as on 
the rose-red which was issued. 


IST OCTOBER, 1870. 


Watermark ‘‘ half penny” along 3 stamps. 
Per]. V4, 


3d., rose, rose-red. 


Watermark a Large Crown. Perf. 14. 


I3d., rose-red. 


We now take leave of the stamps 
printed from line-engraved plates, the use 
of which extended over nearly forty years, 
being superseded in 1880 by those printed 
typographically, or as we usually say, 
surface-printed. For simplicity of design 


_and beauty of workmanship they have 


certainly never been equalled, and although 
we may regret that our stamps to-day do 
not represent the highest production from 
an artistic point of view, the practical 
reasons for their disappearance, whether 
we look at the question from the side of 
the authorities who supplied them or that 
of the individuals who use them, aré so 
overwhelming that it is unlikely we shall 
ever return to adhesives produced from 
engraved plates. 


(2) The Embossed Stamps 


Within a few years of the first issue of 
postage stamps the public had become so 
accustomed to the prepayment of postage 
that the wish was evinced to be able to 
prepay also letters for the colonies and 
foreign countries—for the 1d. and 2d. 
values were restricted in their use to letters 
delivered within the United Kingdom. 

The single rate to many of the most 
important places outside the British Isles 
was Is., and this was the first value pre- 
pared. The stamps were manufactured 
at Somerset House by the Inland Revenue 
authorities. The die was executed at the 
Royal Mint, the head of the Queen being 
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taken from the same City medal which had 
served as the model for the 1d. The die 
resembled those employed for making 
coins, being much deeper cut than that 
required for plate-printing. The method 
of printing was to ink the uncut surface 
of the die, which descended on to the 
paper, beneath which was a counter- 
part in soft metal of the die into which 
the die itself loosely fitted, so that when 
the two were brought together with the 
paper between, the uncoloured parts ap- 
peared in relief, and the flat parts in 
colour. For over one hundred years 
revenue or duty stamps had been pro- 
duced in the same way, so that ‘the 
authorities were well supplied with presses 
and other appliances. The process of 
printing was very slow, as each stamp 
had to be made singly, the sheet of paper 
having to be moved under the die. 


| 


| 


The tod. value followed a year after 


the 1s., and for both these the paper used 
was ‘‘ Dickinson’ paper, similar to that 
which had been employed for the Mulready 
covers and envelopes, but the silk threads 
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were arranged so that each stamp shoulc| 
have a thread across it vertically. 

The 6d. value was not required unti| 
six years after the 1od. was called for, 
and was printed on a special paper water: 
marked ‘‘ V R” in block capitals. : 

All these values were imperforate. Two 
dies were employed for the 1s. and four for 
the 1od. (but only one for the 6d.). The 
dies are numbered and the figures are to 
be found at the foot of the bust, together 
with the letters ‘‘W W ”’, the initials of 
the engraver, Mr. William Wyon. They 
are very difficult to decipher, and in cer- 
tainly more than half the stamps one ex- 
amines it is impossible to make them out 
at all. The paper being moved by hand, 
the stamps were very irregularly spaced 
on the sheet, and it is not at all uncommon 
to find parts of adjacent specimens. over- 
lapping each other. The only peculiarity 
of the gum is found on certain tints of the 
6d., on which it has a greenish hue. The 
sheets of paper were always gummed 
before putting to press; the colour of the 
paper on the gummed and on the un- 
gummed sides was so much alike that it 
was found that the stamps occasionally 
came out printed on the gummed side, 
and to enable the workmen to distinguish 
between them the gum was intentionally 
made a greenish tint. 

It should be noticed that the 1od., which 
had fallen out of use, was temporarily re- 
issued in 1867 (before the surface-printed 
stamp of that value was issued), a change 
in some of the foreign rates creating a 
new demand. 


** Dickinson” paper. Imperf. 


1S., Sree, 
10d., brown. 


Watermark “VR”. ILmperf. 
-6d., violet. 


1847-54. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
eyekey, 1. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 89.) 


J ITHOGRAPHY, because of its sim- 

plicity and cheapness, is a method of 
producing facsimiles often resorted to by 
the forgers of old stamps. Many such 
forgeries of the 1862 issue of British 
Guiana exist. 

The most troublesome of forgeries, 
however, are those of stamps set up from 
printer’s type. Of the stamps on coloured 
paper of Nowanuggur more than 400 
varieties are known, and skilful forgeries 
of these defy detection. This knowledge 
is, however, of importance, for the col- 
lector who knows naturally fights shy of 
Nowanuggur stamps, and consequently 
the forger finds no market for his wares. 

Reprints and forgeries of the embossed 
stamps of Heligoland are to be found 
everywhere. The reprints were made by 
a German dealer, and are of no value. If 
any reader of these pages has any of these 
stamps and is in doubt as to their genuine- 
ness, the best advice I can give is that he 
should send them to an expert for ex- 
amination. 

Official Reprints 

_ This seems to be a suitable juncture for 
a word on reprints. Reprints are not 
forgeries, but they may lead to forgeries. 
Just as facsimiles or imitations, sold as 
such, may, unless the fact is plainly in- 
timated on the stamps, become forgeries 
in the hands of persons of doubtful morals. 
Reprints are, generally speaking, official 
reproductions made from the die or plate 
of an obsolete stamp. Collectors are in 
need of specimens. Other Governments 
also send requests for examples of various 
issues to add to their national collection 
of stamps. Reprints of the obsolete 
Cape of Good Hope stamps of 1861 were 
made for this reason. The said Govern- 
ment, to oblige and frequently with an 
eye to financial benefit, proceeds to print 
off a fresh supply of stamps from the 
original plate. An interesting example 
of a reprint is that made in 1864, when 
the English 1d., red (Plate No. 66), was 


printed in black for certain members of 
the Royal Family. Of course, I need 
scarcely tell the reader that this reprint is 
not a postage stamp at all, for the die, 
having been retouched in 1855, could not 
give the same result as the original die. 
Besides, the stamps were printed on paper 
watermarked with the Large Crown then 
in use, whereas the original 1d., black, 
was printed on paper watermarked with a 
Small Crown. 

Sometimes reprints are marked ‘‘ Re- 
print’”’ or ‘‘ Specimen,” as in the case of 
the South Australian reprints made in 
1884 of all the principal varieties issued 
from 1855 to 1882. These were also safe- 
guarded by being printed on paper with 
the watermark Crown and S A, whereas 
many of the original issues were on paper 
watermarked with a Star or V over a 
Crown. When such reprints are definitely 
and distinctly labelled as such, all is well 
from a collector’s point of view. Unfor- 
tunately there are many instances where 
no such distinctive mark was added. 
These can, however, be mostly distin- 
guished by the colours being brighter and 
fresher than those of the original stamps, 
by the greater clearness of impression, 
and by the use of a different paper. The 
following are some examples of reprints 
which have no distinctive label. All the 
early issues of Austria were reprinted in 
1865, 1871, 1885. They are distinguished 
from the original issues by the use of a 
whiter and smoother paper and by the 
brighter colouring. Both originals and 
reprints were typographed.  Forgeries, 
roughly lithographed, are known, and 
some of the reprints are found with forged 
postmarks. The early issues of Baden, 
Prussia, Wurtemberg, and the United 
States of America have also been re- 
printed. 

The first issue of Natal has often been 
reprinted, and early reprints cannot be 
certainly distinguished from originals. 
For this reason the leading stamp firms 
do not sell unused stamps of this issue. 
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Reprints of all four values of the first 
issues of India, 1854-55, have been 
made on paper without watermark, and 
with or without the word ‘‘ Specimen” 
on the back. The original stamps were 
printed on paper watermarked with the 
Arms of India in the sheet. 

A very ingenious example of reprints 
is to be seen in the case of Japanese 
stamps. All the issues from 1871, with 
the exception of the current issue, have 
been reprinted, and two minute Japanese 
characters signifying ‘‘facsimile’”’ figure 
in various positions and in varying 
degrees of prominence on the reprint. 
Further, the facsimiles of the 1871 and 
1872 issues are often found with heavy 
Japanese cancellations over these two 
characters to give the impression that 
these stamps have been postally used. 
Some months ago I saw several approval 
sheets of early Japanese marked at 
ridiculously low prices. They purported 
to be the stock of a generous (?) Japanese 
stamp merchant. On some of the stamps 
the two distinguishing marks of the re- 
print could be plainly seen. I concluded 
that the sheets were altogether a fraud. 

The foregoing issues of reprints have 
all had a more or less official sanction. 
The idea of gain certainly was the under- 
lying motive in many cases; but that 
such reprints could be turned into for- 
geries was probably a matter which had 
never entered the heads of the postal 
authorities who were responsible for their 
issue. 


Fraudulent Reprints 


We have already made mention of the 
stamps of Heligoland. Plates of many 
of these stamps, as also dies of Berge- 
dorf and plates of the early Italian stamps, 
have fallen into private hands with results 
which the reader can readily imagine 
without any assistance from me. Fortu- 
nately the dies and plates used are 
guarded with the greatest possible care, 
and in many cases destroyed when the 
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introduction of a new design is uz fait 


accompli. 


I have written at length on the subject | 
of reprints because it is a matter of | 


which the average schoolboy knows little. 
Possibly this article may have unsettled | 


his faith in the genuineness of many of | 


his stamps. Let me at once proceed to | 


restore his equilibrium by stating that all | 


the leading dealers have determinedly | 


set their faces against reprints. ‘* Noj| 
Reprints Sold” is writ large on their | 
advertisements. All stamps bought | 


from them are guaranteed genuine in | 
The beginner may there- | 
fore take heart again and go on his way — 


every respect. 


rejoicing. ‘‘ Reprints” need have no 
terrors for him on that score. 
Fakes 


The distinction between a fake and a 
forgery has already been noticed. I pro- 
ceed to give some examples of ingenious 
fakes. Can anything be more amusing 
than the following? In 1866 the Rou- 
manian issue of stamps depicted Prince 
Charles’ head without a beard. Later, 
the said Prince took it into his head that 
a beard would more befit his august rank. 
Accordingly, in the ordinary and some- 
what tedious course of nature, he grew 
a beard. Of course, a new issue of 
stamps became necessary. In 1872 Prince 
Charles appeared on Roumanian stamps 
clothed in a beard. Now the 50 bani, 
blue and red, of this bearded issue of 
1872 became a scarce and much-sought- 
after variety; whereas the 50 bani, blue 
and red, of the earlier issue (printed in 
1869) was easily and cheaply accessible. 
What could be more simple than to 
‘‘fake”’ a beard on the beardless issue, 


and so change a fairly common variety © 


into one which, in a used condition, is 
worth about sixteen times as much? 
Such is one instance of the faker’s modus 
operandt. Would it were the only one! 
Unfortunately his ingenuity may control 
a very wide field. 


(To be continued.) 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


AS A‘ PASTIME 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 90.) 
VII. Stamps with a History (continued) 


OF curious blunders, the Cape of Good 

Hope errors of colours are amongst 
the most notable. In 1861 the 1d. and qd. 
triangular stamps, then current, were 
suddenly exhausted, and before a stock 
could be obtained from the printers in 
England, a temporary supply had to be 
provided locally. This was done by 
engraving imitations of the originals. 
Stereos were then taken, and made up 
into plates for printing. By an oversight 
a stereo of the penny value was dropped 
into the fourpenny plate and a fourpenny 
into the penny plate. Consequently, each 
sheet printed in the required red ink 
from the penny plate yielded a fourpenny 
wrongly printed in red instead of blue, 
its proper colour; and every sheet of the 
fourpenny likewise yielded a penny stamp 
printed in blue instead of red. These 
errors are highly prized by collectors, 
and are now extremely scarce, even poor 
specimens fetching from £50 to £60. 
At the time, copies were sold by dealers 
for a few shillings each. Similar errors 
are known in the stamps of other coun- 
tries. 

Now and again the sheets of a par- 
ticular value have, by some extraordinary 
oversight, been printed and issued in the 
wrong colour. In 1869 copies of the Is. 
of Western Australia were printed in 
bistre instead of in green, and a few 
years later the twopence was discovered 
in lilac instead of yellow. In 1863 a 
supply of shilling stamps was sent out 
to Barbados printed in blue instead of 
black; but this latter error was, according 
to Messrs. Hardy and Bacon, so promptiy 
discovered, that it is doubtful if any of 
the wrong colour were issued for postal 
use. In 1806 the fastidiously careful firm 
of De La Rue and Co. printed off and 
despatched to Tobago a supply of 6,000 
one shilling stamps in the colour of the 


sixpenny, z.e. in orange-brown instead of 
olive-yellow. Several are said to have 
been issued to the public before the error 
had been noticed. Indeed, the firm at 
home is credited with having first dis- 
covered the mistake, and is said to have 
telegraphed to the colony in time to pre- 
vent their issue in any quantity. 

Another and much more common error 
in the early days of stamp production 
was the careless placing of one stamp on 
a plate upside down. Stamps so placed 
are termed /éZe-béche. They have to be 
collected in pairs to show the error. The 
early stamps of France furnish many ex- 
amples of this class of error. They are 
also to be found on the 6d. and ts. values 
of the first design of the stamps of the 
Transvaal, on the earlyissues of Roumania, 
on some of the stamps of the Colombian 
Republic, and other countries. 

Stamps requiring two separate printings 
—z.e. stamps printed in two colours— 
have given rise to many curious errors in 
printing. A sheet passed through the 
press upside down after one colour has 
been printed results in one portion of the 
design being inverted. In the 1869 issue 
of the stamps of the United States no less 
than three of the values had the central 
portions of their designs printed upside 
down. The qd., blue, of the first issue 
of Western Australia is known with the 
Swan on its head. Even the recently 
issued Pan-American stamps, printed in 
the most watchful manner by the United 
States official Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, are known with the central por- 
tions of the design inverted, and these 
errors, despite the most searching ex- 
amination to which each sheet is several 
times subjected, escaped detection, and 
were sold to the public. When, however, 
it is remembered that stamps are now 
printed by the million, it will be wondered 
that so few mistakes escape into the 
hands of collectors. 


(To be continued.) 
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JUNIOR PHILATELIC 


EXHIBITION 


"THE Junior Phi- 

latelic Society of 
London had a field- 
day at Exeter Hall 
on Friday and Satur- 
day (Feb. 3rd and 
4th). They had, with 
an industry and en- 
thusiasm that com- 
manded success, or- 
ganised a Junior 
Exhibition of the 
Stamps of Great 
Britain. The exhibi- 
tion was held at Exeter Hall. A nice 
representative collection of English issues 
was neatly arranged in glass cases, con- 
veniently set up on stands, and around 
these visitors thronged in crowds through- 
out both days. No sooner were the doors 
opened than the place was filled; and 
when Major Evans ascended the platform 
to open the exhibition he had a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Mr. Fred J. Melville, as President of 
the Junior Philatelic Society, introduced 
Major Evans, and thanked him for his 
kindness in coming to open their exhibi- 
tion. 

Major Evans said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—Before I proceed to the 
business of the day, I 
should like to say a few 
words in explanation of 
my presence here in a 
position which I am sure 
would be much better 
filled by someone else. 
Not many days ago I 
received a very kind and 
complimentary letter 
from Mr. F. J. Melville, 
the able President of the 
Junior Philatelic Society, 
inviting me to open this 
exhibition. Now had he 
but sent that letter by 
post, as a postage stamp 
collector should do, I 
might have had time to 
find a fitting excuse for 
declining his invitation ; 
but, instead of that, he sent it by hand, and instructed 
his messenger to wait for an answer, with the result 
that, having no time to compose an excuse, I was 
obliged to accept the honour offered me. I really 


DECLARING 
: TAE 
WY EXAIBITION 


i 
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have no business here at all; I cannot claim to be a’ 
junior philatelist in any sense of the term. My stamp) 
collecting commenced between forty and fifty years) 
ago. I have been collecting stamps ever since, and I | 
hope I may continue to do so for the rest of my life, - 
for I know of no more interesting and absorbing | 
occupation; it is a true pastime, for nothing makes the | 
time pass more quickly and more pleasantly. | 

But although I am no longer a junior philatelist, I | 
hope that I am able to appreciate the difficulties of | 
those who are commencing the study of stamps, _ 
There were difficulties in my younger days, but they 
were different from those that trouble the beginner | 
now. We were in want of accessories of all kinds— 
albums, catalogues, philatelic literature, etc.—and we 
certainly never dreamed of exhibitions of stamps, to 
show: us what to do and how to do it. One of our 
difficulties was to find enough stamps to collect; the 
principal difficulty now is to decide in what directions | 
to limit one’s collection so as to bring it within reason-_ 
able bounds. In spite, however, of the difficulty—I | 
might say the impossibility—at the present day of | 
making a complete collection of the stamps of the 
whole world, I would strongly recommend all col- 
lectors to commence by collecting the stamps of all 
countries; and that partly because a general collection 
is far more interesting to others than a strictly limited 
one, but principally because I think that a collector 
should strive to gain a general knowledge of stamps 
before attempting to specialise. 

But fully as I sympathise with the difficulties of 
those who are beginning to collect stamps, I have a 
far deeper sympathy for those unfortunate persons 
who have not yet begun, and perhaps do not even 
contemplate beginning. We stamp collectors divide 
the human race into two great classes, those who 
collect stamps and those who do not; which is the 
worthier class of the two I need not say. We admit 
that there are other divisions—political, geographical, 
national, etc.—but with these we are not so much con- 
cerned. We know that there are various countries in 
the world, few know it better; indeed, we are apt to 
believe that they are permitted to exist principally for 
the purpose of issuing the stamps that we collect; 
some of them are so good as to issue stamps solely 
with that object, but we have no greater regard for 
those countries on that account. We have our own 
opinions upon the subject of various countries, and 
we express them in our own way. For instance, if 
we say Japan is a better country 
than Russia, we do not thereby 
express an opinion as to the 
ultimate result of the present 
war between those two coun- 
tries; what we mean is that we 
consider that the stamps of 
Japan form a more interesting 
subject for study than those of 
Russia. 

But, as I have already stated, 9m 
we practically recognise only the @ 
two great classes, philatelists 
and non-philatelists; and whilst “2 
congratulating those who are aril 
members of the first class, I 
would take this opportunity of 
expressing my commiseration 
for those who belong to the 
second. I sincerely trust that 


hg 
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yme of those misguided people are present here to- 
ay, and after studying the interesting exhibition 
rhich has been arranged for their instruction, and 
stening to the valuable lectures which Mr. Melville 
; going to give them this evening and to-morrow 
vening, I hope that large numbers of them will be 
onverted from the error of their ways, and will 
ecome the enthusiastic philatelists that they ought 
> be. 

I will now, ladies and gentlemen, detain you no 
mger. I feel that the hearty thanks of all stamp 
ollectors are due to Mr. Melville and the members 
f the Junior Philatelic Society who have arranged 
1is exhibition, which I now have great pleasure in 
yrmally declaring open. 


Dealers’ stalls were ranged around the 
all, and seemed to be doing a brisk 
usiness. There were albums of all sorts 
nd sizes, and packets and sets galore, 
nd selections to tempt the most economi- 
al of juniors into spending his last half- 
enny. 

An orchestra enlivened the proceedings 
rom time to time, and Mr. Melville gave 
n amusing and instructive lecture each 
vening. 

In the Competitive Section the awards 
vere made as follows. 

The Exhibition Committee decided to 
llow competitors in this section 
0 choose their own prizes in 
heir order of merit. The medal- 
sts were invited to select theirs 
rst. The figure preceding the 
ame is the order of merit, the 
igures following the name de- 
ote competitor’s age. 


Gold Medal. 
L. W. Crouch, Aylesbury 
(under 19). 
Szlver Medal. 


22 1s Finch, Exeter (174). 
Geraldine Guinness, Bow (16). 


— 
° 


> 


Prizes. 


4. Claire Bonham Carter, London, 
S.W. (14). 

5. P. Wigmore, London, N.W. (10). 

Ope Werd\w ODES, sri xton.(ls)s 

7. L. Quinton, Finchley (under 109). 

8. J. K. Ruddock, Glasgow (163). 

g. I. Hughes, West Hampstead (17). 

o. R. Spencer, Newmarket (17). 

1. J. A.Husselbee, Rotherham (17). 


The prizes included albums, stamp 
catalogues, a set of Captain volumes, 
and a copy of Zhe Adhesive Stamps 
of Great Britain, by Wright and Creeke. 

In the matter of attendance there were 
juniors of all ages, and ladies and gentle- 
men of all grades, and many prominent 
members of the celebrated Phi- 
latelic Society of London. In 
fact, the whole business, in 
living interest and enthusiasm, 
resembled a crowded country 
fair. Sometimes there was 
scarcely room to move about. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning — 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should — 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. | 


Philippines.—On page 63 we quoted an announce- _ the remaining stock of certain stamps of this Colon 
ment from the Metropolitan Philatelist of New York which were stated to be obsolete, but which migi 
as to a proposed new issue for this U.S. possession. perfectly well have been used up, as we then sug 
We now quote the following further particulars from gested. A printed handbill was issued, giving a li 


a later number of the same journal :— of the stamps offered, with the numbers of each kine 
‘‘The sketches for several of the new Philippine and at the end of it was the following paragraph :— 
stamps have been approved, subject to minor changes, ‘* Offers, which must not be less than face valu¢ 


and the artists at the Bureau will at once proceed to must be sent in not later than the gist Decembe1 
get out the perfected design. There may be some — 1904, after which date all the stamps which may re 
changes yet in the design of the 2 centavo stamp main unsold will be destroyed.” 


bearing the portrait of Rizal. It is possible the Bureau It was not very probable that any large proportio 
of Insular Affairs may decide upon a larger photo for of the stamps in question (more than £8,600 worth 
the stamp, the present one being rather small. would be soldat face value, but it was a satisfactio: 

“It is said that Rizal is the national idol of the to be assured that there was to be no selling off a 
Filipinos. While Governor of the Philippines, Secre- | waste-paper prices, and that the final remainders wer 


tary Taft had an opportunity to become acquainted to be put out of harm’s way. We were greatly sur 
with Rizal, and to learn of his exploits. He found prised therefore to learn, just too late for notice las 
that wherever he went he found the picture of Rizal month, that, in spite of the undertaking quoted above 
in the home. Secretary Taft heard so much about and before even the term allowed for offers had ex 
the man and his deeds and virtues that he came to - pired, an unknown quantity of these stamps wer 
have a great personal regard for him, and it was at obliterated and sold in bulk to a well-known firm 0 
the suggestion of Mr. Taft that the portrait of Rizal | London dealers. 
will adorn the stamp which is most used in the We have nothing whatever to say against the fi 
Philippines. in question, or indeed against the stamps, so long a 
“It would appear that Rizal’s career justifies the their nature and position are fully recognised by al 
honours that will be paid him on the first postal issue who handle them. They are genuine remainders, ant 
for the islands. Rizal was a writer, and attracted a they have been cancelled in such a way that no on 
good deal of attention by his book, ‘Noll Me Tangere, need mistake them for wsed specimens. We have n 
which was a fierce attack upon the Spanish Govern- special prejudice against cancelled remainders; ou 
ment, and particularly on the friars. Rizal took an objection in this case is to the fact of there being am 
important part in the demonstrations against the remainders at all, as the stamps should have bee! 
Government, and for this offence was banished to the used up before issuing others. But what we have : 
southern part of the island of Mindanao. Here he right to complain of is that there has been a distinc 
remained many years; but at the time the Cubans breach of faith on the part of the Crown Agents © 
were giving the Spanish a good deal of trouble Rizal of those who instructed them in this matter. Th 
managed to get away, and sailed for the West Indies stamps were offered for sale at face value, with a1 
to act as surgeon. He only got as far as Barcelona, unqualified guarantee that all not disposed of in tha 
Spain, being there arrested and returned to Manilla, | way would be destroyed; this agreement has beet 
charged with stirring up strife and war. They gave’ entirely disregarded, to the great discredit of thos 
him a brief trial, and sentenced him to be shot inthe responsible. It will be impossible in the future fo 
public park. It appears that Rizal had become in- stamp dealers to do any business with the Crow! 
fatuated with a beautiful Englishwoman, who recipro- Agents, if undertakings given by the latter are to b 
cated his affection, and she stood by him to the last, set aside in this way. The Colony of St. Helena 
and married him the day before his execution. That which has been guilty of a good deal of unnecessar 
night in his cell Rizal requested permission to leave a _ stamp-issuing and selling-off of stocks, is degradec 


statement, and paper and pen were furnished him. to the level of Labuan and North Borneo, and th 
His statement was a poem, breathing love and patriot- Crown Agents must feel but little satisfaction i 
ism, and to this day that poem is held sacred by ali regard to this very curious affair. = 
Filipinos. The next day Rizal was shot, in the pres- The stamps originally advertised for sale were th 


ence of an immense number of people. Shortly  2%d., 3d., 4d., 6d., 1s., and 5s. of the old original type 
afterward the poem was published and created a and the 1%d., 2d., 2u%d., 5d., and 1od. of Type 8 it 
tremendous sensation, and is considered the finest the Catalogue, all ‘(except the 5s.) presumably water 
thing ever written by the Filipinos. Rizal was only marked Crown and CA. Of these we have seen al 
37 years old at the time of his execution, which of the old type except the 5s., together with the 2d, 


occurred in 1897. 2¥d., and rod. of Type 8, cancelled with a diamond 
‘*The placing of Rizal's picture on the stamp that shaped design, consisting of four diagonal bars in % 
will circulate generally throughout the islands is ex- _ single-line frame, with sides measuring about 16 mm. 


pected to produce a most favourable impression upon struck in violet ink. It is, fortunately, as we state 
the natives, and to indicate to them that the United above, not in the least like any postmark known t 
States Government desires to do all that it can to have been used in the Colony, the nearest we can fine 
further a state of good will.” being a mark of somewhat similar shape, formed 0 
seven much thicker bars, and without a frame. Thu 
St. Helena.—In August last we reported the fact treated the stamps can do but little harm; the objec 
that the Crown Agents for the Colonies were making tion to them is that they have no right to be it 
what was supposed to be a final effort to get rid of | existence.—Monthly Journal. 
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ie Stamps of Wuhu 


LETTER from Lieut.-Commander Wm. C. Eaton, 
5.N., graphically describes the inception of this 
t, and we cannot refrain from making a quotation. 
. Eaton visited Wuhu in June, 1894, on the U.S.S. 
nocacy. He says :— 
‘I had the pleasure of meeting the gentleman as he 
led to pay his respects to my fellow-officers and, 
identally, to announce the formation of the office. 
as at once interested, and our conversation resulted 
showing a remarkable, if not amusing, example of 
perversion of ideas by the thirst for gain. Almost 
first question, after asking the addresses of United 
tes dealers, was ‘ What can I charge for my stamp 
New York—a gold dollar per set?’ (about twice the 
2, as the Mexican dollar is worth about 50 cents). 
‘When I had recovered the breath taken away by 
; remarkable specimen of ingenuousness, I told him 
t it was difficult to see just how, as Postmaster, he 
id ask more than face value. ‘But,’ he said, ‘there 
| be no harm, will there, if I reserve a portion of 
h of my issues for a future rise?’ Suppressing a 
le, I endeavoured to give the gentleman some idea 
the proprieties of the postal business, and on find- 
from his answers to my questions that the post 
ce was entirely a thing of his own, that all the 
enues went into his own pocket, and that the people 
Wuhu had nothing whatever to do with it, except 
t he had obtained their signatures to a paper re- 
sting that their mail be sent in his care, I told him 
t I feared that his project would not be a success, 
| that a stamp to be legitimate should be issued by 
governing authorities of the place. Upon this the 
itleman suddenly departed. An hour afterward I 
3 amused to hear of a call for a meeting of the 
zens of Wuhu to ‘appoint a Postmaster.’ From 
accounts this meeting was a most amusing as well 
exciting one, leading even to the unparliamentary 
by the self-appointed Postmaster of shaking his 
at said citizens, and declaring that he did not want 
ir endorsement and did not propose to ‘let them 
to the matter at all, also refusing to give any 
irantee, on being questioned, that the office would 
maintained for any length of time. However, in 
‘ice it should be said that the meeting finally did 
e to ‘endorse’ him, though just what such an en- 


sement amounts to it is difficuit to determine; it 


uld seem in a measure to make them responsible 
the Postmaster, while he is under no sort of re- 
msibility to them.”—Amervican Journal of Philately. 


used v. Used 


E numbers of unused copies of the older issues of 
British Empire are as rapidly shrinking in quantity 
hey are rising in value, and it is already practically 
0ssible for anyone who is not blessed with large 
ans to make an unused collection of our most 
oured Colonial stamps. The next best thing to 
ised is obviously the finest possible used, and we 
| certain that this is a form of collecting that must 
mately appeal to a large class of collectors. The 
ly steel-engraved Colonial stamps are fortunately of 
h a full and rich appearance, that specimens can 
asionally be found on which the postmark is but 
€ seen, and a collection of such specimens—with 


the all-important proviso that they are well centred— 
may be difficult of acquisition, but in appearance and 
value will assuredly repay the collector who gives him- 
self the trouble to collect them.—Mr, M. P. CASTLE 
in The London Philatelist. 


Postal Peculiarities 


AT Madeley, in Salop, there are two blocks of houses, 
named respectively ‘‘Elm Grove” and ‘‘Coppice Farm 
Cottages,” only two hundred yards apart. Should 
you wish to send a letter from the former to the latter, 
it makes the following peregrination: by postman 
from letter-box to post office, one mile; mail-cart 
from Madeley to Wellington, seven miles; rail from 
Wellington to Stafford, twenty-one miles; rail from 
Stafford to Shifnal, eighteen miles; cycle postman, 
Shifnal to Kemberton Turn, two miles and a half; 
foot postman, Kemberton Turn to Coppice Farm, half 
a mile; grand total, fifty miles. 


Mails from St. Kilda 


THE island of St. Kilda, situated fifty miles north-west 
of the Hebrides, has no regular communication with 
the mainland from September till June, but its inhabit- 
ants, anxious to send a message to their friends on 
the mainland, occasionally resort to a very novel plan 
of doing so. <A toy-boat, called the St. Kilda Mail, is 
shaped from a block of wood, and into a hollow made 
in the centre of it letters are placed, duly sealed in a 
watertight tin; the enclosure is then boarded by a 
piece of wood, on which is crudely written the words, 
** Please open.” The St. Kilda mailboat is then tied 
to a skin buoy and set adrift with the first favourable 
gale from the north-west. One of these toy-boats 
was picked up on the west coast of Lewis last week, 
and letters dated St. Kilda, January 8th, were received 
here on the 13th inst. The tiny craft only took two 
days to travel the sixty miles of ocean which divided 
the sender from the finder. The inhabitants are re- 
ported to be all well and busy at the spinning and 
weaving of the famous St. Kilda tweed, to which in- 
dustry they devote the nine months of isolation from 
the rest of the world. Stormy winds and raging 
billows buffet the Gibraltar of the West.—7Z7he Glove. 


New South Wales O.S. Stamps Destroyed 


NEW SouTH WALES Official stamps became obsolete 
on 31st December, 1894. In August, 1895, sets of 32 
varieties of O.S. stamps, together with some envelopes 
and post cards, were placed on sale at the head office, 
Sydney, at £2 per set. These sets contained, with 
very few exceptions, all the varieties which had been 
in use since 1880, and included several with red sur- 
charge. Some of the earlier stamps, and many of the 
surcharges, were reprinted to make up these sets. The 
obliteration, consisting of the letters N.S.W. in three 
concentric circles, was lightly applied to the centre of 
a block of four stamps. 

About the same period the stock of unused Officials 
remaining over was also placed on sale at the G.P.O., 
Sydney, at face value, on the understanding that they 
were not to be available for postal purposes. Reprints 
were not sold unused. All were withdrawn from sale 
a few months later, and those not sold were subse- 
quently destroyed.—Australian Journal of Philately. 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anp H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


CHAPTER I. (continued) 


In which one sees to what lengths the Love of Postage 
Stamps ts carried by true Philatelists 


UDDENLY the girl seized her maid’s arm. 
‘‘Why,” she said, ‘‘ you are actually asleep !”’ 
‘‘Oh, what is it? what is it?” cried poor Victoria, 

waking with a start. 

“Tt is, my good girl, that we have just now many 
more important thing's to do than to sleep.” 

‘‘Miss Betty, you have no pity. It’s past midnight, 
and I’m not used to being up so late. It is unreasonable 
to go home in the middle of the night 

‘‘T return home when I please,” said Betty in a dry 
tone which was not usual with her, for she looked upon 
her good Victoria, who had been with her in her baby- 
hood, more as a companion, or even as a friend and 
confidante, than as a maid. 


Victoria, who was now wide awake, seeing that Miss . 


Betty was gravely preoccupied, began to excuse her- 
self for speaking so freely, although her thirty years 
spent entirely in the service of the Scott family, and 
her long devotion to her young mistress, gave her 
some right to advise, or, if need be, to remonstrate. 

Full of confusion she met Betty’s outburst with a 
murmured, ‘‘Forgive me, Miss Betty, if I meddle 
with what is no concern of mine, but I am so greatly 
attached to you that I cannot help feeling a little vexed 
when I think of the feverish life you lead since you 
took up this insane craze.” 

‘‘All right, Victoria, all right,”’ 
‘‘There’s no need to apologise” 
into silence. 

As the carriage passed out of Stuyvesant Square 
into Fourth Avenue, where Betty lived, she asked 
quietly, as if to efface her hasty words: 

** Victoria, what day is it to-day?” 

‘‘You are joking, Miss Betty ; you know quite well 
it is Friday, the seventeenth of April, 1896.” 

‘‘Are you certain?” and Betty murmured to herself, 
‘What an eternity! To have to wait until to-morrow!” 
But after a few moments’ deep thought she cried joy- 
fully, ‘‘ But it is to-day ; it is not yesterday !” 

Victoria, who had recovered her good humour, 
burst out laughing. 

“Really, Miss Betty,” she said, ‘‘you are as good 
as M. de la Palice.”’ 

“You are making fun of me,” returned Betty, 
pinching her ear. ‘‘And after all you are the more 
simple of the two, for it is past midnight, and Friday 
gave place to Saturday a good half-hour ago.” 

‘“Why, so it did, so it did,” 
amazed that so simple an explanation had not occurred 
to her. 

‘‘But then—perhaps—however, we shall see,” 
cluded Betty enigmatically. 

At this moment the carriage passed through the 
heavy folding gates and stopped opposite the great 
glass door of the vestibule. The footman opened the 
door and the two women alighted. 

‘“*Pancrace,” said Betty to the coachman, ‘‘do not 
take the horses out, but turn the carriage round and 
be ready to start off again unless I countermand the 
order.” 

‘* Really this is too much,” grumbled the coachman, 
half ‘asleep and tired out. 


said Betty, smiling. 
; and she relapsed 


con- 
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repeated Victoria, — 


‘“‘Heavens!” thought Victoria. ‘‘ What crotet 
has she got in her head now?” 

The porter and footman, also compelled to | 
at their posts, were no better pleased; and as Bet 
disappeared up the massive staircase they vented th 
anger on their mistress. 

Everywhere—on the landings and in the ante-root 
—the electric light threw a profusion of bluish ray 
which were reflected by huge mirrors on the polish 
marbles. The gilt frames, silk drapery of windoy 
and doors, and precious tapestries shone out in 
thousand sparkling lights, while massive arrangemen 
of rare plants in every spare corner threw great trer 
bling shadows on the walls. 

Betty ran hastily about giving orders, telling one 
be ready to attend her at any moment, another not 
put out the lights, and a third to light them in tl 
linen room, everyone wondering what was going 
happen, beginning with Victoria, who breathless 
followed her mistress into her room. 

It was furnished in a pleasantly severe style. A fe 
rare ornaments of great price in bronze, terra-cott 
and porcelain were arranged on what-nots and table 
but there were none of those useless nothings—tho 
insignificant trifles which generally fill up the roor 
of young girls. A large writing-table covered wi 
books and papers occupied one panel of the roo 
between two windows overlooking the avenue. Y 
might have thought yourself in the room of a yout 
student still absorbed in his work if a few little detai 
only visible to a keen observer, had not spoken of 
woman’s presence—a faded flower in a vase or a pie 
of ribbon left by accident on the table. 

The electric lights were arranged in the form 
a bunch of tulips, which threw over all a flood 
variegated rays. On the onyx chimney-piece, ort 
mented with chased bronze, a bright copper ut 
simmering over a lamp for the evening tea, gave 0 
little clouds of steam accompanied by a please 
monotonous singing. 

‘Do you wish me to help you to undress?” ask 
Victoria, a little more hopefully. 

‘“Give me the steamer time-table,”’ 
response. 

Victoria’s heart fell as she searched among a he 
of pamphlets on the large table, hardly knowing wl 
she was looking for, until Betty, quite out of patient 
went and found it herself, and began turning overt 
leaves with the utmost coolness. The poor ma 
watched her with growing uneasiness, fearing soi 
new development of the craze; in fact, during t 
six months that had passed since Betty resolved 
gain admission to the Philatelic Club by making 
collection as good as that of William Keniss, Victo 
had assisted in the most extraordinary and unequal 
scene imaginable. 

In order to give her whole attention to philate 
and to arrive at the longed-for result in the short 
possible time, Betty had at once abandoned all t 
ordinary occupations and cut herself off from co 
munication with her nearest friends. Forsaking 
the usual occupations and pleasures of a young lady 
dances, fashions, and what not—she had but one é1 
in view, to succeed in her enterprise ; the miore so 
everyone else believed it to be impossible. To tl 
end she had shrunk from nothing. The most tiri 
proceedings, the most intricate researches, nothil 


was the of 
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palled her; not even the innumerable letters it was 
essary to write to distant correspondents for the 
imps she needed, and which, as soon as received, 
e hastened to fix in place on the pages which were 
form the collection. : 
And at last, after all the trouble, she had tasted the 
reets of victory. The collection had been recognised 
complete and well arranged. The young philatelist 
id been received with an enthusiastic ovation, and 
ictoria herself, having had the honour of placing 
e precious portfolio on the Club table, had had her 
are in the triumph to which, it cannot be denied, 
ie had given valuable assistance. Now at last she 
id begun to hope she might be allowed to rest. 
his was the thought in her mind when Betty, sud- 
snly closing the time-table, said : 

‘“ What time is it?” 

‘Two o'clock, Miss Betty.” 

‘Good! then we have two hours left; time for a 
ip of tea.” 

With a trembling hand the maid turned the tap of 
e urn, filled a cup of fine Dresden china, and handed 
to her mistress. 

“Take care,” said Betty, ‘‘or you will spill it all. 
re you cold that you tremble like that ?”’ 

“No, Miss Betty, I am not cold.” 

“What is it then? Are you in pain?” 

“No, Miss Betty. But if you no longer need the 
riage y 
“Well?” 

“Well, then, I can tell Pancrace and the others to 
9 to bed.” 

“Then you may as well confess you are sleepy,’ 
yncluded Betty, smiling. 

‘It’s so late i 

It was evident Betty had something to say, but 
ough she was, after all, mistress, and could do as 
ie liked, it was no less evident that she hesitated 
sfore revealing to Victoria what was in her mind. 
he poor girl seemed so tired and sleepy that the 
sung American, usually so prompt in action, was 
led with scruples. Moreover, Victoria was wont to 
ive her advice and she to listen to it, seeing it was 
ways dictated by the tenderest affection and ab- 
lutely disinterested. 

However, it must be done, so with a slight blush 
etty put down her cup, rose, and in a voice which 
1e tried hard to make firm and peremptory, said : 
“We start for France in two hours.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the middle of the 
yom Victoria could not have been more astounded. 
“Start for France in two hours!” she cried. It 
as so unlooked-for, so impossible, that for some 
joments she could not believe she had heard aright. 
For France! In two hours!” she repeated. ‘Are 
ou really serious ?”’ 

**As serious as it is possible to be,” returned the 
flexible Miss Betty. ‘‘We go by the TZouraine, 
hich weighs anchor at six o’clock this morning ; so 
ou see we haven’t a minute to lose, not one minute. 
o be quick and get your luggage packed; unless, 
ideed, you prefer to go just as you are. You look 
ery nice so, but it will hardly be comfortable day 
ad night during the week’s crossing.” 

Miss Betty’s speech was so much to the point that 
ictoria saw this was not one of her caprices which a 
‘w sensible words spoken at the right moment might 
ave power to dispose of. She began to perceive that 
er mistress was so determined upon this unforeseen 
eparture that nothing, absolutely nothing, could be 
a to make’ her change her mind. So she only 
uid : 

mY well, miss, I will go and get everything 
sady.” 

However, as she was going out of the room she 
esitated. 

“May I at least be allowed to know the reason of 
us hasty departure, Miss Betty ?” 


’ 


’ 


7 


ie} 


‘Tt is a very simple matter,” replied the girl. ‘*Mr° 
William Keniss has just received from Paris a stamp 
of which only two specimens exist, the one which he 
now possesses and the one of which we are going in 
search.” 

**So,” cried the maid, with a toss of the head meant 
to show that she thought Miss Betty quite mad this 
time, ‘‘so it is for a stamp that we are starting on this 
senseless journey !” 

‘Yes, my good Victoria, it is for a stamp.” 

**Do you even know where it is, Miss Betty ?” 

“No; all I know about it is that the first one was 
supplied to William Keniss by a great Paris dealer, 
M. Moulineau. He therefore ought to know where the 
second one is, and consequently it is quite natural I 
should go and ask him. That is why we are setting 
out for France before undertaking perhaps longer and 
more perilous journeys.” 

On hearing Betty speak thus of possible journeys 
in countries even more remote than France, Victoria, 
in spite of the blow she had before received, which 
ought to have prepared her for anything, found it 
necessary to become faint and fall all her length on 
the floor. She was, in fact, one of the most phleg’- 
matic women in the States, and her young mistress, 
especially since she had taken up this stamp craze, 
inspired her by her adventurous nature with veritable 
terror. Every morning on rising she asked herself 
anxiously what new folly it was possible for Miss Betty 
to commit, so that little by little she had grown into 
the habit of not being astonished at anything. But 
this was really beyond anticipation. 

‘‘Do I really understand, Miss Betty,” she began 
once more when she had recovered a little, ‘‘that you 
would run after this stamp if it wasn’t in Paris—or 
even in France?” 

‘‘Perfectly. I am determined to get it no matter 
where I go in search of it. You understand, no 
matter where. But why all these questions? Do 
you hesitate to go with me?” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Betty!” was Victoria’s quick reply, ‘‘ you 
know quite well that wherever you go, I go.” 

‘Yes, I do know, and thank you for it. You area 
good, kind girl and I am nothing but a fool. But 
what would you have? I cannot remake myself.” 

At this moment the clock struck one shrill little 
warning note. 

‘*Half-past three!” cried Betty. 
an hour and a half left.” 

Immediately bells were rung, doors began to slam, 
and the servants running up received orders to pack 
the luggage with the least possible delay. And soon 
there might be seen up and down the stairs, in vesti- 
bules, corridors, and bedrooms, a crowd of infatuated 
domestics rushing to and fro, carrying hastily-made 
parcels, elbowing and hustling each other, and using 
all manner of invectives. 

‘*T warn you,” said Betty to Victoria, ‘‘if you are 
not ready I shall start without you.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, Miss Betty ; I shan’t be long.” 

Victoria, panting and half choked with emotion 
and surprise, hastened up to her room, and began to 
stuff into a portmanteau whatever clothes came first 
to hand. 

Soap, shoes, linen, brushes, were piled together 
in bewildering confusion. She crammed, crushed, 
stuffed in everything. In another moment, had it 
not been for its size, the wardrobe itself would have 
disappeared in the depths of the bag, so distracted 
was she by the suddenness of this great event, and so 
anxious lest she should not have finished in time. 

In fact, Victoria was in a hurry, ina greater hurry 
even than her mistress, who really wanted to go. 
And she was flurried, for a sudden thought had just 
occurred to her, the thought of her friend, John 
Cockburn, the valet of William Keniss, and this 
thought had immediately plunged her into the very 
depths of despair. 


‘“We have only 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Indian Letter 
CALCUTTA, 16th January, 1905. 


WitH characteristic foresight the promoters of 
G. S. W. have arranged with philatelists far distant 
from ‘‘the Orchestral Strand” to write from time to 
time on matters of interest to collectors, and being 
among those so honoured I can best show my ap- 
preciation of the invitation extended to me by sending 
in a few lines from the city naturally regarded as the 
head centre of Indian Philately, as of much else that 
is also Indian. 

To start with, however, I feel sure I am only voicing 
the general opinion of Indian collectors when I offer 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons our hearty congratulations 
on the appearance of their new journal. We have 
seen ‘‘No. 1,’ and thoroughly approve of it. Itisa 
business-like and attractive addition to our weekly 
dak deliveries, and cannot but prove of downright 
good service to our pursuit. 

Philatelic affairs in this country are carried on under 
conditions somewhat out of the ordinary. The Phila- 
telic Society of India (now eight years of age) includes 
the best known and most capable Indian philatelists 
within its ranks, but distances are so enormous, and 
professional and commercial claims so imperative, that 
our meetings when they do take place are but poorly 
attended, though as a body of associated philatelists 
we are perhaps, in point of numbers, achievements, 
and enthusiasm, able to compare favourably with the 
other large societies of the English-speaking peoples. 

Our annual meeting takes place this month. There 
will be changes in our officers, as an epidemic of home- 
going has set in, and quite a number are booked for 
the old country within the next few weeks. Our 
President-Editor, Mr. Stewart-Wilson, leaves early in 
March. Our Treasurer, Sir David Masson, who was 
recently in Calcutta, tells me he also contemplates the 
voyage. Our only local Vice-President, Mr. Larmour, 
is about to exchange the charm of the Bengal Council 
Chamber for the ease of a deck-chair, and our Secretary 
will only just miss seeing April’s Fiscal Exhibition in 
Exeter Hall by a few days. There will be good men 
left, however, and Messrs. Selfe, Wetherell, Crofton, 
and others will manage to ‘‘keep the flag flying.” 

During the year we have published two new hand- 
books, on both of which we congratulate ourselves. 
The Surcharged Stamps of the Indian Native States 
and The Adhesive Fiscal and Telegraph Stamps of 
British India are each of them works of a high order. 
Our most important work, by Messrs. Hausburg and 
Stewart-Wilson, on Zhe Adhesive Postal and Telegraph 
Issues of British India is still to come, however, and 
is, I believe, ready to go to press. It will be the most 
elaborate and comprehensive work on the subject yet 
attempted. During the year, too, the nucleus of a 
public collection of Indian issues has been arranged 
with the help of the Society, and it is hoped that in 
time the collection may be completed and placed on 
permanent exhibition. The noble Victoria Memorial 
Hall is rising on the Maidan, thanks to the tireless 
energy of Lord Curzon and a generous contribution 
of some fifty lakhs from the Indian people, and it may 
be that later on the finest collection of Indian stamps 
in the world will find a resting-place there beside the 
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sculpture, paintings, medals, and other historical me 
mentoes of the past. . 

Of possible coming changes in Indian issues we ma! 
look forward to those caused by the alteration in th 
watermark, the abolition of a separate receipt stamp 
and the amalgamation of the Postal and Telegrap 
Departments. As regards the first nothing is known 
but there is no apparent reason why change shoul 
not be made in the Indian as in the stamps of othe 
dependencies. The issue of a combined stamp fo 
postal and receipt purposes as in England is only ; 
matter of time, the agitation for its introduction bein 
continued. The amalgamation of the Postal anc 
Telegraph Departments is being talked about, and the 
creation of a new Department of Commerce with ; 
minister of its own last month may hasten it on. J 
will, if effected, bring about the disappearance o 
separate telegraph stamps. Our new fiscal adhesive: 
are mostly disappointing ; the handsome foreign bill 
and special adhesives of Victorian days are giving 
way to Edwardian mediocrities lacking distinction. 
The surcharges on the ‘‘Service” stamps and those o: 
Chamba, Gwalior, Jhind, Nabha, and Patiala ma 
cease to be type-set, as it is said a means of obtaining 
greater uniformity by the use of brass designs is under 
consideration. Now that embossed stamps cut from 


‘envelopes are authorised for use in England, a demanc 


for a similar concession here has arisen, though no} 
for the first time. 

The only new Indian issue I have to report isa loca 
one for the State of Jaipur. The State has possessec 
a Post Office Department for some years, but unti 
last August it was satisfied with a system of postmark: 
to indicate prepayment (or otherwise) and registration 
Its population is over 5% millions, that of its chie 
city 160,000, and its area 15,579 square miles. Its firs’ 
three issues (lithographed), % (blue), 1 (vermilion). 
and 2 as. (green), are already familiar to English col 


lectors. The new issue before me is a % anna, blue 
perf. 11%. It is engraved, and makes an attractive 


stamp which will be popular with collectors. Probably 
it has already reached London, so I need not further 
describe it, except to say it represents a divinity of < 
sort being drawn in an ekka cart. The driver has nc 
legs, and the horse has several heads, or else severa 
horses have only fourlegs. Itis hard to say which, bu 
the divinity, who looks amused, is evidently mentall} 
working out the problem. Why Jaipur should suddenly 
break out into stamps is not known. Mysore doe: 
without them, and is a far larger State. # 

As the young collector is bound to develop a craving 
for a mild sort of specialism sooner or later, he might 
do far worse than yield to it in the direction of the 
study and collection of the imperial issues of India, 
and the same stamps surcharged for the six Conventior 
States—the Straits Settlements, Zanzibar, British East 
Africa, British Somaliland, etc. He could do this 
without discarding his general collection. Most are 
readily procurable, and few with normal surcharge: 
are among the almost unobtainables. He could thus 
enjoy the pleasures dear to the specialist, in connectior 
with a class of stamps confined as regards number: 
within reasonable limits, at a reasonable cost. E 


WILMOT CORFIELD. — 
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THE STAMP MARKET 


y AN ODD LOT 


{AVE tumbled on a slice of good luck for my corner 
the Weekly. I am promised the very exceptional 
ivilege of advanced sheets of Gibbons’ new Cata- 
rue for 1905. So we shall have some interesting 
eps into its pages, from week to week, as it is being 
t ready for the press. It is not expected to be ready 
- sale till March, I understand, and the death of poor 
wdon Smith must terribly handicap its early pro- 
ction. 

[| may say, by way of introduction, that the new 
bbons will be a great improvement on all past 
itions. The illustrations throughout are all full 
e, z.e. the exact size of the stamp in every case, 
dare therefore much clearer. Another improvement 
adered necessary by the larger blocks is an enlarge- 
nt of the page. The pages of the new Catalogue 
ll be about an inch longer and broader. This will 
viate the very cramped appearance of some of the 
ges of our familiar Gibbons. 

Of course every collector and dealer will be dying 
know what they may expect in the way of altera- 
ns in prices, and that is just what I am going to ex- 
ct from these advanced sheets. 

[ have already ventured to express an opinion that 
sre will be no great boom in prices yet. The time 
not ripe for a great recovery from the terrible years 
ym which stamps as well as Consols have suffered. 
it, of course, there will be many changes, and 
fore I can speak, except from conjecture, I will 
zard a guess that the new Catalogue will have fewer 
juctions and more rises in prices. Some reductions 
sre are bound to be, if only as rectifications, or as 
> result of unexpected supplies. But I shall be 
ich surprised if we do not find many good stamps 
sed even considerably in price, for it is no secret 
at not a few are not to be had even by dealers at full 
falogue, and in this direction the auctions have been 
sting their shadows before. 

Another marked feature that cannot fail to influence 
ices is the fact that every year fine unused mint 
pies of old issues are getting scarcer and scarcer. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—The first sheet of thirty-two 
ges lies before me, the last page of which just 
mpletes the issues of Great Britain. As this is a 
irnal for young collectors, I will not discuss the 
eat rarities, but turn my attention to later issues 
lich are more within our reach. But I may note in 
ssing that there are fewer blanks in the pricing of 
any of the rarities than in the last edition. 

Taking the 1880 series, a nice little set of five low 
lues of new designs, I append a table showing the 
ctuations since 1896, 


1880 1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 

,, Pale green ...... GlgeeOns's.0 3.50) 415,0102.0 6.-016..0 6 
may enietian red ....0 3 0 3..0 3..0 3..0 4..0 4..0 4..0 3 
“3 Ae ONgtsO1Q. 1, 0..0, O..2° 02-3 6.29.0.53).0 
USS acces TMOG EOE Gs, 3 O%63 Os5:310n- 3.0 
,, deep indigo...... $6.55 030 @..6.0..7.6..7.6.:7 6..7.6 


It will be noted that there has been very little 
ictuation. The 1d. is reduced from 4d. in the last 
italogue to 3d., and the 1%d. from 3s. 6d. to 3s., 
it this stamp has shown such a steady and consistent 
e that the set back can only be temporary. The 2d. 
ems to stick at 3s., as it has done since 1897. 

A much more fluctuating lot is the comparatively 
ort-lived stamps known as the Unified Series of 1884, 
scribed POSTAGE & REVENUE. It was an unfor- 


tunate series. The public did not take kindly to 
stamps that were not boldly differentiated by colour, 
and the mixture of shapes, some oblong and some 
rectangular, met with much disapproval. They were 
printed in delicately fugitive colours, the low values 
in lilac and the higher values in dull, pale green. It 
is no easy matter to-day to make up a complete set of 
well-centred mint copies, for the simple reason that 
their delicate colours show up the slightest finger- 
mark. Here are the prices since 1896 :— 


1884 1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 
$d., slate blue “<.0 3..0 3.- 0°3,-0 3-.0 4.. 0.6,..0 6... 0 4 
TEs eI ACwar ee re iO. Grae 2 One Je Og 2 Ore ocOsen 210% 52) Oi 2.0 
2S 5 eee ten a3 Len Or Ores Osa Okws sO 5 One 7) Ova OO 
25 eet eee cece OuOre Oy Oak ke OWL Olek Ose 2 Os 2 Ona 6 
BOGT ED ste we awers.< OQ) O6220 0.- FO. 3210759) O.. (A, Ous 4. 0 o2 5.0 
Advedullisreeners.2) On.45) OL ee 4002. 4 O08) Oee OL Ohno, O=. 10°6 
sd. a eevOne 2eOwaieg Oia. 2 One Oy 2004.4 20 Oa 26 
6d. Pe Ba kh OWE One Dns 2) One 200 nao, Os 92) Oi 200 
od. - Per Omn. Or Ome s OFOn=15. O15) One OF Of ILOLO.42 500 
Is, Ss Se O 7a Oar TOLOms OOo! Oo. 10,0. 020 Ont 510 


The new Gibbons has been busy on this series, for 
out of all ten values only the 5d. and 6d. escape 
alteration. The 1%d., 2d., 2%d., have all been re- 
duced, but the 3d. has been raised from 4s. to 5s., the 
4d. from 8s. 6d. to ros., the 9d. from tos. to 15s., and 
the 1s. from 12s. to 15s. All four stamps show a fairly 
steady rise; the 3d. has never had a set back from 
1896, when it commenced at 6d. Stamps that rise so 
steadily through a trying seriesof years are the Consols 
of the stamp market. 

Every boy, of course, will want to know how it fares 
with the Jubilee series in the new Catalogue, He wants 
to know if they have been put up in price now they 
are obsolete.. But he must have a little more patience 
yet. They are too recently obsolete to command a 
rise. There is the consolation for him that there is 
only one drop. The 4%d. has been set back from Is. 
to 8d. It will be remembered that the 4%d. was on 
sale for a long time after notice had been given that it 
was to be discontinued. On the strength of this notice 
a lot of foolish people bought up big lots as a specula- 
tion. Since then they have been unloading, and dealers 
have been flooded with offers of large accumulations ; 
one speculator is said to have considered himself 
fortunate in getting back what he paid for £12 worth 
at face value. Of course dealers were not blind to 
what was going on, and they took good care not 
to be caught napping with a shortage which should 
place them at the mercy of mere speculators, and they 
accordingly provided themselves with such stock as 
they required. Personally I think the rod. is going 
to be the best stamp of the lot of the lower values, 
whilst the £1 is leaping into the ranks of the rarities. 


1887 Jubilee Issue 1902 1903 1g04 =: IG 05 
Aes VETIEM LON Mes oayecis seneutete s Gn tara 0 Taha Ont, a Of 
14d., purple and green ...... OL sce 0 92s Ong averE Oo 
edeereen ang vermiliony at .. OF des (0:4) O 4 .. O14 
23d.. purple on blue ........ Ootshe (O15 peek OTS 9007S 
3d. ot Velo Wins maces Ome 4 a wn O/ OF cee OPO O10 
3d. 3 orange ...... =i set os — .. 600 
4d., greenand brown ........ Ore Stet OFF Osbn ee OLS 
4zd. 6 SCarleGee stan Onn Ore LLORSca tr Ong Leon 
Bd. wilacand ultramarine’y.is485O 00) vs OlSh s.8 10/9) 7. OLO 
6d., purple on rose-red........ Of 7, sant OG) ak OO) i OnG 
gd. Seand DIVE A Gases has OVO. ek, 2 LS eee eS 
TOU. ess PeESCALlets Srtrse OLS [an we ed eater ee Un 
LS RCCI sate stere evhaie ravers si sselee Zo 0) eiett (20m 2 Onadk e260 
A, Lats ich aebeertesereie oie teonece tele 20) (3551.1 250 e300 OnaahdOro 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


To MANY.—We really cannot’help it. Our pub- 
lishers printed, as they imagined, considerably more 
than enough to meet all demands for our early num- 
bers, but we regret to say that many will have to 
remain disappointed, for every number, even last 
week’s, has gone rapidly out of print. Despite extra 
numbers printed, last week’s issue was all snapped up 
on the day of publication. We are doing our best to 
provide for all imaginable requirements, and we can 
only recommend our friends to send in their orders 
promptly and early to their newsagents. As we are 
getting practically no returns of unsold copies, the 
only chance of securing back numbers will be to pick 
them up at a premium as opportunity offers. 


Then, again, some of our friends complain that their 
copies were robbed of the stamps given away with 
certain numbers. When sent out by our publishers 
every copy is intact. Readers should see that the 
stamp is included when they buy their copies. It is 
a simple thing to open the copy and examine the page 
where the stamp is always placed. If there is a space 
provided for a stamp, and that space is blank, the 
number should be handed back. Newsagents will 
do well to examine their copies and see that they are 
intact when sent out. 


A. B. (Manchester).—Our publishers say it is im- 
possible to make a movable leaf album to sell at 5s. or 
6s. The fittings are too expensive. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial Communications 


All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Philatelic Societies 


We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 
honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports should 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatched 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence 


The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letters 
from philatelic centres not already covered by our 


OUR  PHILAT ELIC 


FEBRUARY, .1905 


18, Junior Philatelic ae Poetry of Stamp Collecting, 
with some examples, by F. J. Melville; and Paper— 
Victorian v. eee rissa by E. Heginbottom. 


21. Leeds Philatelic Society: Display—Stamps of Brazil, with 
notes, by E. Egly. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


FULL GuM.—You can easily remove the stam, 
given away with some numbers of Gibbons Stan 
Weekly by wetting the paper at the back. Wh 
properly soaked the stamp may be lifted witho 
damaging the original gum. 

Surely you are mistaken in saying that selection 
stamps are sent you by any up-to-date dealer stuc 
down with the original gum instead of with a hinge, 


F. K. B. (Dunmow).—Your stamps have been r 
turned. The stamps without gum are so issue 
Indian stamps surcharged POSTAL SERVICE simp) 
serve for matters of departmental accounts, and hay 
nothing to do with the public. They are not postag 
stamps for public use. The English official stamy 
which should have franked your friend's official packe 
were evidently pocketed by an official who put c 
ordinary stamps instead. When ‘‘ officials” were | 
use all official correspondence was supposed to t 
franked by the surcharged stamps for the purposes | 
departmental accounts, but the clerks frequently stuc 
to the surcharged stamps and franked the correspon 
ence with ordinary postage stamps. 


C. M. M. (Cressington Park).—You can easily inte 
leave your Strand Album by using a thin linen pape 
sold by the typewriting companies, and cutting it 1 
size. We have frequently interleaved our Imperi 
Albums in this way. Gum about rs of an inch « 


the edge of the leaf, and press it back as far as possib! 


between the leaves of your album, and close the albu 
till it dries. 


arrangements. We want chatty and newsy letters o 
matters of interest to the general collector, and e 
cluding all matter of interest only to the specialist. 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


We wish to make Gibbons Stamp Weekly a stor 
house of information, and shall therefore be glad «¢ 
any cuttings of more or less permanent interest fe 
our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. Source and date of cuttin 
must be given. 


Subscriptions 


Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers as s¢ 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers ¢ 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. 


DIARY 


Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester sa 
4.30 p.m. 
23. Birmingham Philatelic Society: Auction at Acorn Hotel. 


22. Auction: 
London. 


28, Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, w.c 
4-45 p.m. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
y the late GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


(Continued from page 104.) 


| Surface-printed Stamps 


N 1855 the single rate of postage to 
France was reduced from tod. to 4d., 
1d it therefore became necessary to 
eate a stamp of this value. This was all 
e more requisite from the fact that the 
1. and 2d. stamps were only available 
r internal use. At that time the firm 
Messrs. Thomas De La Rue and Co. 
ere supplying adhesive stamps to the 
land Revenue Department for use on 
reign bills and for other revenue pur- 
ses, produced by surface-printing, and 
results being so satisfactory, the firm 
as entrusted with the production of the 
sw 4d. stamps. The process of manu- 
cture is so different from that of the 
le-engraved stamps that we shall do 
ell to examine it briefly. The original 
sign is engraved on metal as before, 
it with this difference, that whereas in 
ie former process the lines forming the 
ssign were cuz znfo the block, in this the 
esign is left in relief, the block being cut 
way, so that the engraved portion is re- 
‘esented in the printed stamp by the 
acoloured parts of the paper, only the 
ortions in relief receiving theink. From 
Ms original block separate moulds are 
ken (usually in soft metal). These 
oulds are then arranged and fastened 
gether in the form of a plate, from which 
Stereo or electro cast is made, forming 
le working plate from which the stamps 
€ printed. The printing is performed 
the same way asin an ordinary printing- 


) 


press, the ink, which is in an almost solid 
state, being attached to a long metal bar 
forming an appliance like a very long 
rolling-pin, which being rolled on the plate 
deposits a coating of ink on the raised 
surface. In the cases where corner letters 
and plate-numbers appear on the stamps, 
holes are cut through the die and the 
letters and numerals like ordinary printer’s 
type inserted into the vacant spaces, in 
the first-formed plate of casts, becoming 
uncoloured on the printed stamps. Later, 
when the letters were coloured, they were 
inserted in the working plate. 

For convenience of arrangement in 
dealing with the different stamps made by 
surface-printing, I shall follow the usual 
method of dividing them into the following 
groups :— 

(a) Series without letters, 1855-7. 

(b) Series with small letters, 1862. 

(c) Series with large uncoloured letters, 
1865-73. 

(d) The high values of 1867-82. 


(e) Series with large coloured letters, 
1873-80. 


(f) The set of 1880. 

(evel Hertd. Of 1851s 

(h) The high values of 1883-8. 

(i) The set of 1883-4. 

(j) The Jubilee issue, and other sub- 


sequent stamps of Queen Victoria," 1887- 
IQOl. 


(k) Stamps of King Edward, 1902-4. 
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(a) Series Without Letters, 1855-7 


‘i 


ny ‘as ‘ 
¢ 


a a 


i i‘ ‘© i Ki , 


The qd. as at first issued was on 
‘‘safety’”’ paper, always more or less 
blued, much stouter than that afterwards 
used, and with a smooth surface. It was 
called safety paper because certain chem- 
ical ingredients were mixed with the paper 
to make it impossible to remove pen- 
marks and other cancellations from the 


f 


is 


3 | 
| 


stamps—which could only be done — 
using other chemicals—without destro 
ing the printing. The surface was | 
smooth and hard that the carmine ink 
which the 4d. was printed could n 
become properly absorbed by the pape 
and on many of the stamps the ink is four 
to flake or peel off like paint on woodwo: 
which has been exposed to considerab 
heat. The first watermark used was tl 
‘* Small Garter” illustrated above, but 
was soon changed to ‘‘ Medium Garter 
While the latter watermark was in us 
the safety paper was discontinued and 
thin white paper brought into use; ar 
lastly the watermark was again chang 
to the ‘‘ Large Garter.” The lactam 
watermarks are very similar and near 
the same size, although the ‘‘ Lar; 
Garter” is slightly larger in extern 
measurement; but the dasiest way to di 
tinguish them is by the breadth of the ban 
which is much wider in the” aS Mediu 
than.in the ‘* Large.” 


(To be continued.) 


IN MEMORIAM 


GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


‘By W. E. IMESON 


DP he, whose kindly heart is stilled, but see 
These lines—the motive he had scarce reproved 
Of one that deemed his epitaph might be 
Writ in the language of the Thing he loved. 


The Gauge by which Time measures life’s short span, 
A scale unread remains—the hour and place 

Of Death’s swift blow’s unknown: Fate screens from man 
Where next, in Life’s Book, falls the vacant space. 


Too soon, alas! O Time, hath come the call 
Of the grim, stern Collector of thy dues, 

Whose hand, ere reaped the harvest, oft doth fall— 
Breaking the Type that Time alone renews. 


His World was ours—a world of many camps, 
His the reveille true that oft was heard, 

Whose pen hath rendered, in the World of Stamps, 
The name of Gordon Smith a household word. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
Beeev. LT. C. WALTON, M.A. 


; (Continued from page 106.) 
faked ‘‘ Unused” 
| the case of unused stamps. The 
reader well knows that many stamps 
ire much rarer used than unused. The 
eason is thatissues are sometimes changed 
fter a very short interval of time. Large 
uantities of unused have been bought 
yy stamp dealers, and their stocks are 
ufficient to supply the needs of those 
ollectors who make ‘‘stamps in mint 
ondition”’ the object of their search. 
3ut the used stamps of such short-lived 
ssues become comparatively rare, and 
heir price at once goes up. The faker, 
jowever, is most obliging. He promptly 
upplies examples of used specimens, and 
eaps a fine harvest until his fakes are 
isclosed for what they are. Needless to 
dd, a hand-stamp for forging postmarks 
s his vade mecum. 


‘faked Fiscals 

In some countries, notably our own, 
he same stamp does duty for postal and 
iscal use. . The English law requires 
hat a id. stamp shall be affixed to all 
eceipts for sums of £2 and upwards. 
‘or some years the practice of having 
n entirely different stamp for fiscal pur- 
ses was adopted. Witness the large 
ectangular stamps of 1881, and later the 
maller ones of 1867 and 1871, resembling 
n size and colour the 1d., lilac, stamp 
vhich did postage duty for some twenty 
Mes) these ‘‘fiscals” or ‘‘ revenue” 
tamps were authorised for postal use, 
nd thus became postage stamps. Finally 
hey were withdrawn from circulation, and 
he issues for postal purposes from 3d. to 
s. 6d., which down to the year 1880 were 
nerely inscribed with the word post- 
GE, were afterwards issued with the 
vords POSTAGE AND REVENUE printed on 
hem. And such they still remain. Now 
famps which have been used for revenue 
urposes are of no interest to the stamp 
ollector. If, however, the said fiscals 
lave been through the post and thus 
aised to the dignity of a postage stamp, 
he collector looks on them with different 
yes. The hall-mark of the Post Office 
las transformed a stamp of no worth in 


its normal state into a variety of postage 
stamp of no mean order. He seeks it, 
and lo! in some cases he finds the faker’s 
handiwork. A fiscal with the penmarks 
removed, a forged postmark, and there 
you have an apparently genuine used 
postage stamp. Can you wonder, then, 
that stamps issued for ‘‘ postal and re- 
venue” purposes are printed in soluble 
inks which run on the application of 
water, and consequently act as a safe- 
guard against the cleaning processes in 
vogue with the faker? 


Surcharges 

A surcharged stamp is one which has a 
mark or inscription added to it in order 
to change its face value. This surcharged 
value is generally lower than the ;face 
value for obvious reasons. There are, how- 
ever, examples of the value surcharged 
being higher than the face value. Such 
are the 5d., St. Vincent, of 1892, sur- 
charged on the 4d., violet-brown, of 1886, 
and the 2d. surcharge of 1883 on the 
1d., carmine. This surcharged 2$d. was 
again overprinted with i1d., in black, in 
1885, either because the supply of the 
original penny fell short, or because sur- 
charging was found to be a useful means 
of adding to the public treasury. This 
system of surcharging became notorious 
in some of our colonies. Ceylon was one 
of the chief offenders in this respect. 
Between the years 1885 and 1892 this 
colony issued no fewer than eighty-two 
varieties of surcharged values, as against 
an ordinary issue of eight (inclusive of 
shades), and no less than thirty-four of 
these surcharged values saw the light in 
1885. 

In 1893 the actual revenue of British 
Honduras exceeded the estimated revenue 
by over 50,000 dollars, and this increase 
was, we are told, largely due to the sale 
of surcharged stamps to collectors. This 
trade in surcharged stamps became an 
intolerable nuisance. It promised to be 
continued ad nauseam. Therefore the 
matter was brought before the Home 
Government, and steps were taken to pre- 
vent its continuance. On August 18th,_ 
1893, Lord Ripon, the Colonial Secretary, 
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sent a circular letter to the colonies call- 
ing attention to the practice of surcharg- 
ing. It was forcibly pointed out that 
such a method of stamp production ought 
not to be necessary. Its continuance was 
forbidden, except in cases where a value 
had genuinely run out of stock before a 
fresh supply could be obtained from the 
home printers. If such shortage could 
not have been foreseen, the postal officials, 
whose business it was to look after 
‘supply and demand,” were to be held 
‘‘Not guilty.” This letter stopped the 
surcharges of Ceylon and other colonies. 
In 1895 a society for the suppression of 
speculative stamps was founded. It is 
known as ‘‘the four S’s.” Its business 
was to find out what issues of stamps 
were made mainly for the purpose of in- 
creasing the revenue of a country. Such 
cases were to be laid before our own and 
foreign governments, and also noticed in 
the philatelic Press, with a view to obtain- 
ing an official condemnation of the issues 
in question, and also with the object of 
warning stamp collectors of their real 
nature. A similar society has, I believe, 
done good work in the United States of 
America. 

Such extensive systems of surcharges 
may now, we trust, be regarded with 
small concern in the case of future issues 
of stamps. The scorn of philatelists and 
the consequent ignoring of speculative 
surcharged stamps will act as a sprag 
on the wheel of any such mechanical 
attempts to impose on the great stamp- 
collecting world. 


‘“‘PRaked Surcharges” 

It is unfortunate that the legion of old 
surcharged stamps is with us, for in their 
train there is ever present the knowledge 
of the unlimited possibilities of the faker’s 
craft. The most notorious examples of 
his unscrupulous work are seen in the 
case of surcharged stamps. It is so easy 
to take an unsurcharged stamp and add 
the magic numbers or letters or both, and 
convert a common issue into a rarity. In 
1902 a considerable number of stamps 
with such forged surcharges were found 
to be on sale in Boston, U.S.A. Thanks 
to the energetic action of the Philatelic 
Society in that city, the nature of these 
surcharges was promptly made public, 
and the firm which sold them in the belief 


(To be continued.) 
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that the stamps were genuinely ay 
charged” promptly refunded the mons 
paid EAE them. No legal action was take 
against the faker who had supplied t 
aforesaid company. He promised t 
never again would he mishandle su 
stamps, ‘and disappeared to the Wester 
States, possibly to practise his art in th 
only honourable way open to such a pr 
ceeding, viz. the surcharging of cattle f 
purposes, not of fraud, but of identifice 
tion. A list of the surcharges perpetrate 
by this enterprising faker may possibl 
be of interest to the reader. It was pub 
lished in the Weekly Philatelic Era, ani 
reprinted on page 153 of volume xiii, 
Gibbons Monthly Journal. 4 
‘‘ British East Africa, 1895, 4,-1, 2h, . 
annas, 1 rupee. British Bechuanalan 
and Protectorate, 1888, 15., 28.,.2e" 
5s., tos. Gold Coast, 1889, 1d. on 6d. 
orange. Grenada, Unpaid Letter stamps 
2d. on 6d., lilac. Hawaii, 1893, 720 
red-lilac, black surcharge. India, Officia 
stamps, 1866, wmked., I anna, brown 


‘Niger Coast Protectorate: 1894, 4 O1 


ah 1d, , blue. Orange River Colony, 1900 
surcharged V.R.I., 6d., carmine.’ . 
A elance at the catalogue will show th 
reader how much the philatelic value o 
these stamps was increased by the additio: 
of a simple overprint to the genuine un 
surcharged stamps in the faker’s poset 
sion. 
A Word on Provisionals 2 
Provisionals are stamps put temporaril 
into circulation pending the arrival of 
fresh supply of the ordinary stamp, or | 
new stamp of the face value required 
They may or may not be surcharge 
The jd. and 6d. English of January 
1883, were both lilac in colour. In order 
I believe, to identify them at sight, th 
3d. was surcharged 3d. in carmine, am 
likewise the 6d. stamp with a 6d. carmin 
surcharge. These are examples of < 
charged stamps which were not provi 
Examples of provisionals whic 
were not surcharged are seen in the case 
where half-stamps were used instead 0 
a whole stamp of half the face value « 
the divided stamp. Two penny stamp 
or a twopenny stamp and the half of 
penny stamp, were used in this way for 
24d. stamp in many of our colonies. 
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LAMP COLLECTING 


iS A PASTIME 


y EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 10%.) 
I. Stamps with a History (continued) 


5 a bit of conceit, the issue of what 

is known as the Connell stamp is pro- 
bly unequalled. In loyal Canada, in 
60, Mr. Charles Connell was Post- 
aster-General of the little colony of New 
‘unswick, which in those days had its 
vn government and its own separate 
sue of stamps. A change of currency 
ym ‘‘pence”’ to ‘‘cents’’ necessitated new 
stage stamps. It was decided to give 
€ new issue as much variety as possible 
’ having a separate design for each 
amp. Two of the series presented the 
owned portrait of the Queen, and one 
at of the Prince of Wales as a lad 

Scotch dress. Connell, apparently 
nbitious to figure in the royal gallery, 
ive instructions to the engravers to 
ace his own portrait upon the 5 cents 
amp. His instructions were carried 
it, and in due time a supply of the 5 
nts bearing his portrait was delivered. 
ut before many were issued the news 
read like wildfire that Connell had out- 
ged the issue by placing his own por- 
ait upon one of the stamps. Political 
yponents are said to have taken up 
e hue and cry. The matter was im- 
ediately brought before the higher 
ithorities, and the unfortunate stamp 
as promptly suppressed. Half a million 
id been printed off and delivered for 
le, but very few seem to have escaped 
€ outcry that was raised against them, 
id to-day copies are extremely scarce. 
oor Connell took the matter very much 
heart, threw up his appointment, and 
rthwith retired into private life. But 
€ portrait of the bluff mechanic type of 
untenance will be handed down from 
sneration to generation in stamp cata- 
gues and costly stamp collections long 
ter the authorities that suppressed him 
e forgotten. 


Some folks question the appearance 


’ 5 


of the Baden-Powell portrait upon the 
Mafeking stamps as a similar bit of 
conceit; but whatever may be said in 
criticism of Baden-Powell’s stamp, most 
people will be inclined to accept it as a 
pleasant souvenir of an historic siege and 
a determined and gallant stand against 
great odds. 

But of all the portraits that have 
appeared upon postal issues, none prob- 
ably occasioned so much trouble and 
fuss as that of the notorious King Bomba 
of Sicily. The most eminent engraver of 
his day—Aloisio— was commissioned to 
prepare an exact likeness of His Sacred 
Majesty. After much ministerial tribula- 
tion the portrait was approved and en- 
graved, and to this day it is regarded 
as a superb piece of work. A special 
cancelling stamp had to be designed and 
put into use which defaced only the border 
of the stamp and left the sacred por- 
trait untouched. During the _ prelimi- 
naries necessary to the production of the 
sacred effigy the fate of ministers and 
officials hung in the balance. One official 
was actually marked for degradation for 
having submitted a disfigurement which 
turned out to be a carelessly printed, or 
rough, proof impression. 

Numerous stamps have been designed, 
especially of late years, to represent some 
historical event in connection with the 
country of issue. The United States, in 
1869, in the confined space of an un- 
usually small stamp, endeavoured to re- 
present the landing of Columbus, and in 
another stamp the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Ina much more recent series, 
stamps of an exceptionally large size were 
adopted to give scope for a Columbus 
celebration set of historical paintings, 
including Columbus soliciting aid of Isa- 
bella, Columbus welcomed at Barcelona, 
Columbus restored to favour, Columbus 
presenting natives, Columbus announcing 
his discovery, the recall of Columbus, 
Isabella pledging her jewels, Columbus 
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in chains, and Columbus describing his 
third voyage. Greece has given us a 
set of stamps illustrating the Olympian 
Games. But collectors look with con- 
siderable suspicion upon stamps of this 
showy class, for too many of them have 
been produced with the sole object of 
making a profit out of their sale to 
collectors, and not to meet any postal 
requirement. 

Crude productions of peculiar interest 
belong more to the earlier stages of the 
introduction of postage stamps. Local 
attempts at engraving in some of our 
own early colonial settlements were of 
the crudest possible description, and yet 
they are, because of their very crudeness, 
far more interesting than the finished 
product supplied by firms at home, for the 
local effort truly represented the country of 
its issue in the art of stamp production. 
The amusingly crude attempts which the 
engravers of Victoria have made from 
time to time, during the last fifty years, 


to give us a passable portrait of Her late . 


Majesty Queen Victoria, have no equal 
for variety. The stamps of the first South 
African Republic, made in Germany, are 
very appropriate in their roughness of 
design and execution. For oddity of 
appearance the palm must be awarded 
to those of Asiatic origin, such, for in- 
stance, as the stamps of Afghanistan, of 
Kashmir, and most of the local produc- 
tions of the Native States of India, mark- 
ing as they do their own independent 
attempts to work up to European methods 
of intercommunication. 


VIII. 


Of the many stamps that are set apart, 
for one cause or another, from the ordi- 
nary run, as having a history of their 
own, those that by the common consent 
of collector and dealer are ranked as great 
rarities are the most fruitful source of 
astonishment to the non-collector. They 


Great Rarities 


are the gems of the most costly col-— 


lections, the possession of the few, and 
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the envy of the multitude. In a rou 
dozen that will fetch over £100 apie 
there are not more than one or ty 
that can lay any claim to be consider 
works of art; indeed, they are most 
distinguished by their surpassing ug 
ness. Nevertheless, they are the gen 
that give tone and rank to the finest c 
lections. Some of them are even pric 
less. 

To the average man it is astonishir 
that anyone in his senses can be so foc 
ish as to give £1,000 for an ugly litt 
picture that has merely done duty as 
postage stamp. He contends there c: 
be no intrinsic value in such scraps 
paper, and that settles the matter, in f 
opinion. But is it not so with precio 
stones and pearls? They are of val 
merely because they are the fashio 
There is no intrinsic value in them. ~ 
they were not fashionable they would ~ 
of littl or no value. Long-standit 
fashion, and fashion alone, has giv 
them their value. So it is with stamp 
fashion has given them their value, a1 
every decade of continued populari 
adds to that value as it has added to t 
value of precious stones and pear 
There is no sign that precious ston 
are likely to become worthless by t 
withdrawal of popular favour. Fashi 
changes from one stone to another wit 
out affecting the popularity of precio 
stones in genera]. So it is with stamf¢ 
Fashions change from one line of collec 
ing to another without in the slighte 
degree affecting the stability or popular! 
of collecting as a whole. Precious ston 
and pearls minister to the pride of t 
individual, and stamps to his pleasur 
and each has its own strong and u 
shakable hold upon the devotees 
fashion and pleasure. There is a fluct 
ating market in the case of each of the 
favourites, but I venture to think th 
there is, and has been for the past for 
years, a steadier rise in the value 
stamps than in the value of precio 
stones. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


y CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


| Exchanging 


y recent notes have brought me quite a bundle of 
ers on the topics on which I touched. One corre- 
mdent, who evidently takes my absolute ignorance 
Exchange Clubs to be colossal, assures me that it 
uld be impossible to carry out my idea of eliminating 
h transactions from Exchange Clubs. I have never 
1 anything to the contrary that I am aware of. If 
friend will read my notes again, he will find that in 
haste he has gone off on aside track. My reference 
s solely to personal exchanging. Others, who have 
d aright agree with me that there is far too much 
h and too little Philately in many of these personal 
hangings. 


hat ‘‘A Collector since 1872” says 


VELL-KNOWN philatelist, who signs himself ‘‘A Col- 
tor since 1872,” writes :— 


‘I should like to thank Cornelius Wrinkle for his 
rzestion concerning private exchange which appears 
your issue of February 4th. At many philatelic meet- 
s the item ‘Private Sale and Exchange’ appears 
‘ularly on the agenda, but actual experience proves 
t it is chiefly sale. Many dealers come provided 
h nice little selections, and transact in one evening 
ugh business to pay theirannual subscription several 
es over, but the opportunity for exchange seems 
ssed by the generality of the members. If I may 
9te my Own experience, it will show that in a modi- 
| form I have adopted C. W.’s suggestion. Finding 
t I had many more duplicates than I required for 
b sheets, I formed the idea of putting them into 
urto exercise books with cloth covers, carefully 
anging each country and issue of stamps together 
1 in proper order, numbering and pricing by 
bons’ Catalogue. These books I circulate privately 
ong other collectors for exchange only, and in this 
y have cleared a large number of duplicates and 
sd many vacancies in my album. The system of 
eful and accurate description has, I trust, also been 
benefit to less experienced collectors. I should, 
wever, like to point out that the system of exchange 
y does not seem to work well in a club. I only 
yw of one in which cash settlements are barred, and 
s has proved a failure.” 


ie Question of Badges 


HAT I ventured to say about the clannishness of 
lectors and the question of badges has evidently 
ened up points of interest that my readers do not 
hh to see dropped. One collector writes to me from 
2ds as follows :— 

‘It was with great interest that I read Mr. Wrinkle’s 
narks on ‘The Clannishness of Stamp Collectors,’ 
the same thoughts have occurred to me. I have 
de two or three fast friendships by asking the 
estion, ‘Are you interested in stamps?’ but I have 
yer been so interrogated. 

*As to badges, I heartily agree with our excellent 
nd. Who would object to wearing such a badge 
atly executed in silver) as the ‘Star’ of India, the 
astle’ of Spain, or the ‘Posthorn’ of Norway? 
e great National Post Card Society of France, 
led the ‘A.P.N.,’ has a badge not nearly as neat or 
sctive as any of the afore-mentioned would be. 
semasons do not object to wear a badge: why 
yuld philatelists ? 

*The sooner such a state of things is brought about 


the better, and I should be glad to know if there is 
any movement on foot, at the same time offering my 
assistance, should it be of any use.”’ 


A Badge Competition 


ANOTHER correspondent suggests that we should 
have a competition on the subject, and offer ‘‘a prize 
for the best-drawn suggestion for a neat little badge 
which could be worn by philatelists either on the 
watch-chain, or cap, or lappel of the coat.” Our Com- 
petition Editor will kindly make a note of this. The 
badge might take any of many forms. The scope for 
a design is almost boundless. For instance, the badge 
might be made to indicate not only that the wearer is 
a collector, but also his line of collecting. The man 
who stops at 1890 might have a miniature of a stamp 
with the figures ‘‘ 1890” boldly across the centre ; the 
new issue collector a King Edward VII. miniature; 
the collector of Transvaals a replica of the ‘‘owl eagle” 
with ‘‘V.R.” above and ‘‘ Transvaal” below ; the col- 
lector of ‘‘U.S.” a facsimile of the 10 cents of 1869, 
with ‘‘U.S.” on the shield instead of the figures; and 
so on ad infinitum. Why, we make the fortune of 
an ingenious philatelic jeweller. 


Classifying Collectors 


YET another friend wants to classify collectors 
according to their philatelic possessions, after the 
style of the shorthand tyros who are graded by the 
number of words per minute they can write. He 
suggests the establishment of a philatelic association, 
the members of which would be classified roughly 
into— 
(a) Collectors of 2,500 or less standing. 


(d) ” 5,000 5, ” 
(c) x9 10,000 ” ”’ 
(a) 3 100,000 and over ,, 


(e) Specialists in various countries. 


These classes to pay a graduated annual subscription 
of, say, 2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., ros., and one guinea for 
classes a, 0, c, d, and e respectively. Each member 
to fully satisfy the association before election by 
sufficient and responsible references of his financial 
standing. Such an association, my friend suggests, 
could issue a badge and bring the various classes into 
communication with each other for exchange purposes, 
etc. I apprehend what my correspondent wants is a 
responsible association which will do for the general 
collector and the young collector what the Birming- 
ham Society, with its five exchange sections, does for 
the advanced collector. 


Mr. Castle’s Classification 


MANY years ago Mr. Castle attempted a somewhat 
similar classification of the members of the Philatelic 
Society of London, and he got together and published 
in the London Philatelist a most interesting analysis of 
information concerning our philatelic possessions and 
our peculiarities. 

That table will always remain a philatelic curiosity. 
In those days we could boast of only one member who 
placed so high a value as £10,000 on his collection. 
To-day that would be an ordinary figure for a Great 
Mogul. In those days general collecting was the rule 
and specialising the exception. To-day even the 
general collector gets bitten by specialism. 
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Wanted: A National Society 


But I apprehend that what our classifying friend 
wants is a National Philatelic Society that shall mother 
all grades of collectors, from the schoolboy to the 
specialist. Something, in fact, to concentrate and look 
after the interests of stamp collectors as the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club concentrates and looks after the in- 
terests of devotees of the wheel. And some day we 
may attain to something of that sort, but at present 
the tendency is to regard stamp collecting as a pastime 
for the quiet of undisturbed hours of leisure. To 
bustle to the extent of forming collectors up into a 
feverishly active National Society has always been re- 
garded as altogether out of character with the hobby. 
It has more than once been suggested that the London 
Philatelic Society, as the premier society, should take 
the lead and gather the various country societies under 
its wings. That I am convinced it will never do—in 
our day or generation. And, after all, I am old- 
fashioned enough myself to prefer the fireside, a few 
friends, and a quiet homely chat over our collections, 
to all the hurly-burly of more or less public meetings, 
exhibitions, and displays. I doubt if there is any 
society that yields so much real philatelic pleasure and 
profit as a small coterie of friends with stamp evenings 
free from all the formality of chairman, minutes, and 
“‘cordial votes of thanks.” 


Medal Hunting and Exhibitions 


Mr. HEGINBOTTOM sends me a long letter of comments 
on my notes in his letter published on page 81. His 
letter is too long to quote, but the pith of it is summed 
up in his contention that the Great Moguls must be got 
out of the road, or into a pen to themselves, that there 
may be more room for the ordinary collector. He 
would divide collectors into three divisions :— 


Class I, At, or ‘Great Moguls,” 
Class II. Intermediate Ar, A2. 
Class III. A2, or Rough. 


He explains that his Class II. comes between the 
Great Moguls and the ‘‘Rough” collections. He 
writes :— 


‘Now this division takes in by far the greater pro- 
portion of the collections in the world—that is, of course, 
collections of any really philatelic value, showing 
philatelic knowledge in arrangement and various other 
points. This division can of course be subdivided into 
many divisions, starting from those dealing with phila- 
telic possessions which may be very fine, but cannot be 
expected to even ‘approach’ the property of the ‘G.M ’, 
and ending with those which are ‘nice’ and considered 
above the best of the ‘Rough’ division three. It is this 
‘Intermediate’ class who require encouraging better. 
Taking a unit of say 100% as my table, I would place 
the proportion of the three divisions as follows. 


‘Division 1. The ‘G.M.’ collections, under 1% most 
decidedly. 
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“corner. 


‘‘Division 2. The Intermediate, say a range of 5 o/ t 
107%, considering the range of degrees in thi 
class. 

“Division 3. The remaining 897%. Ff | 

‘‘Of the latter, it must be remembered, some wil 
probably enter the Intermediate division, but can neve; 
hope to enter the sacred portals of the ‘G. M.’ division 
All the more does it make the /ntermediate division ; 
very important one, because I hold it is this divisior 
which is and will eventually prove the rock upon which 
Philately will continue to prosper, in conjunction, 0 
course, with the ‘G. M.’ one. 

Or course, not ove in every hundred collectors i is: é 
‘G. M.’, nor can hope to be one: I simply take this 
unit for sake of convenience. 

‘‘This division ‘Intermediate,’ therefore, coming 
under your word ‘ Mediocrity,’ which in other word; 
is ‘Moderate,’ should be more encouraged than it is 
or has been, for although they can but be ‘ moderate 
when compared with the ‘G. M.’ division, yet all the 
same they represent among their members a large 
body of hard-working philatelists who help no little tc 
make our ‘science’ instructive and interesting, no 
only to their own class, but also to the large ‘ Rouse 
class.” 


The Most we can Expect 
I SYMPATHISE with our friend, but the difficulty in th 
way is one of space. My experience of exhibitions i 
that the Great Mogul and his near relatives will alway: 
monopolise all available space in every really grea 
exhibition. Class III. can never hope for even % 
Even if we move the Great Moguls int 
a pen by themselves, I fear only a small proportion o 
Class II. will find an opening. The number of high 
grade collections is much greater than most collector. 
imagine. All we can expect is that the Great Mogul 
having won his medal, shall be pitted only in futur 
against other medallists, so as to leave room fo 
a fairer, keener, and possibly more interesting com 
petition amongst his former competitors. 


ae 


Don’t Buy Rubbish 


AN Irish collector wants me to warn young collector 
against buying such rubbish as North Borneo an 
Labuan. But I doubt if much more can be done i 
this direction than is done already in every self-respect 
ing philatelic periodical. The very young collecto 
generally takes a violent fancy for the showy pictur 
stamps of these countries and similar rubbish, sucha 
the Central American Republics turn out to catch hi 
halfpence, and it is not till he meets some genuin 
collector, and gets some guidance, that he ceases t 
waste his pocket-money on worthless rubbish. 
dealer in a provincial town, noted for its schools, tell 
me that the rubbish sells like hot cakes to the boys 
The difficulty is to know how to protect boys fron 
wasting their money on stamps that cannot fail to b 
productive of great disappointment and discounaa 
ment. 
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NEW ISSUES 


' new issues. 


' Bosnia.—Zwen’s Weekly Stamp News chronicles 
he addition of a new value to the current set in a 
5 heller. 
Perf. 
45 heller, bluish grey, value in black. 


Canal Zone.—The little Republic of Panama kicked 
ip arrow when it found that the United States had issued 
| special set of postage stamps for the workers in the 
trip of territory recently purchased. Panama is one 
f those Central American Republics which gather 
evenue from gullible stamp collectors by manu- 
acturing stamps for sale to them, and naturally when 
ts great neighbour purchased a strip of its territory 
or the building of a canal, Panama looked forward to 
. considerable augmentation of its postal revenue. 
Jncle Sam, on the other hand, expected to treat his 
yurchase as his own in every way, but he raised quite 
_ storm of protests when he sent out a set of the low 
alues of U.S. stamps overprinted ‘‘Canal Zone.” And 
his storm in a teacup has been settled by Uncle Sam 
greeing to purchase Panama stamps for overprinting 
nstead of using his own. Hence we have received a 
et of Panama stamps overprinted ‘‘ Canal Zone.” The 
c. and 2c. of the Panama issue as an independent 
<epublic, and the 5 c., 10 c., and 50 c. Colombia stamps 
verprinted ‘‘ Panama,” have all been used for the 
‘Canal Zone.’’ The 50 cents. has been further sur- 
harged ‘‘8 cts.” Whilst we are on the subject, and 
s we have not yet listed any of the stamps, we may as 
vell give the complete series up to date. 


1904. 
tanips of Panama handstaniped ‘‘ Canal Zone” in one line, 
in bluish ink. 
VETO 
2C., carmine. 
5 c., blue. 
10 C., orange. 

Current stamps of the United States overprinted ‘Canal 
Zone—Panama” in two lines, vertically, in black. 
Perf. 

r cent, green. 
2 cents, carmine. 


§ ~s; blue. 
8 ,, grey-violet. 
TON Drown, 
1905. : 
tanips of Panama overprinted “ Canal—Zone” in two lines, 
.in black. 
Perf. 


Ic., green, on Panama. 

2c., rose, on Panama. 

5 c., blue, on Colombia, sur. Panama. 

8c. on 50 c., brown, on Colombia, sur. Panama. 
Io c., orange, on Colombia, sur. Panama. 


Gibraltar.—The 2s. value has been received with 
he multiple watermark. The Gibraltar %d. stamp 
yas the pioneer of the new multiple watermark, but 
0 far we have had no other change till the issue of 
his 2s. value. 

Wmk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
3d., green. 
2s. green and blue. 


Hong Kong.— We seem to have come a cropper 
ver the recent issues of this colony. On the strength 
f other journals we chronicled on p. 97 the addition 
f the 1 c., 10c., 12 c. and $10 to the multiple water- 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 
' accompany the information, and should be addressed to 

EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


mark series. Mr. Ewen now informs us that these 
values have not yet been printed, that he chronicled 
them in error in his Weekly Stamp News, and that his 
error has gone the rounds. So it seems. We must 
cancel our chronicle of those stamps for the present. 


India.—Our excellent Calcutta correspondent, Mr. 
Wilmot Corfield, informs us that a new Indian pro- 
visional is about to appear in the shape of the current 
half anna surcharged ‘‘ 4%” as in 1898. This, he ex- 
plains, is to meet a falling off in the supply of pice 


stamps (grey). 


Kishengarh.— This Native State of northern India 
is following in the wake of Jaipur in the matter of its 
postal issues. It has abandoned its own crude efforts 
at stamp production in favour of a series evidently 
of London manufacture. We have received from 
our publishers a series of five values of the design 
illustrated, presumably the portrait of the reigning 
Maharaja. 
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Nowmk. Perf. 


i anna, carmine. 
», red-brown. 


Fei lev hts. 
2 annas, orange. 
Aas, meSepicae 


Natal.—The stamps of the current series are being 
slowly changed to the multiple CA watermark ; so far 
three values have appeared. 

Wink. Multiple CA. Perf. 
3d., green. 


1d., carmine. 
2s. 6d., lilac and black. 


Russian Levant.—Two high values have been 
provided for the use of Russian officers in the Levant 
by surcharging the current 3r. 50k. ‘‘35—-Piastres” 
and the 7r. ‘‘7o—Piastres.” The surcharge is in red, 
in two lines, in tall block letters. 

Surcharged on Russian stantps. 
35 piastres on 3r. 50k., black and grey. 
FON * ites ») 71%., black and orange-yellow. 


Senegal.—Two of the current values, 50c. andr f., 
have been surcharged ‘‘10” with a thick bar across 
the original values, presumably to make up for a 
shortage of 10 centimes stamps. 

Perf. 
**ro”"’ on 50 c., carmine and blue on rose. 
‘-r0” on x fr., olive-green on toned. 


Tasmania.—We have received a curiosity from 
this colony in the shape of a 1%d. stamp provided by 
surcharging the current 5d. with a heavy figure ‘‘1” 
and a small fraction with a heavy ‘‘d.” 

Wmk. TAS. Perf 
** 73d.” on 5d., blue and brown. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Founder of Perkins Bacon and Co. 


THE, Daily Telegraph has recently given its readers 
the history of the well-known firm of Perkins Bacon 
and Co., the engravers and printers of our first English 
postage stamps. We must find room this week fora 
few interesting extracts :— 

‘*Jacob Perkins, of Boston, U.S.A., came over to 
London in 1819 to compete for the bank-note contract 
of the Bank of England. He did not get it, but he 
founded a firm which has been famous in Fleet Street 
for eighty-five years. Now Fleet Street will know it 
no more, for the housebreaker is hard at work on the 
premises owing to the necessity of widening the 
thoroughfare. They are worth a lingering glance 
even in their dismantled condition, for here were 
printed the first English penny postage stamps, and 
out of these portals have issued bank-notes, cheques, 
bonds, and paper securities in genera] for untold 
millions. In the quietude of the old back building— 
erected after the Fire of London, and forming part of 
what was once the old Hanging Sword Inn—genius 
has worked unceasingly to baffle the forger. In the 
name-plate on the street front there have been few 
changes in the long course of years.  ‘ Perkins, 
Fairman, and Heath’ was the style and title in 1819. 
Since 1852 it has been ‘Perkins Bacon and Co.’ 
The daughter of the original Mr. Perkins married 
Mr. Joshua Bacon, and their son was christened 
Perkins Bacon. The managing director, Mr. J. D. 
Heath, is the grandson of Mr. Serjeant Heath, one of 
the original partners.” 


The First British Postage Stamps 


‘‘The story of the first British postage stamps con- 
stitutes a notable chapter in Fleet Street history. It 
was.in 1840 that the Post Office invited the then firm 
of Perkins, Bacon, and Petch to furnish designs for 
adhesive stamps in connection with Rowland Hill's 
new postal regulations. The first penny stamps were 
issued to the public on May 6th of that year. They 
were dependent on that artistic method of line en- 
graving which for forty years distinguished these 
productions. They were printed in black ink, and 
they were not perforated. This method of easy 
separation was invented some years later, but, like 
most other happy ideas, it was temporarily shelved, 
and did not become a reality until the year 1854.” 


Cost of Manufacture 


‘Tt is interesting to note the terms of the contract 
under which Messrs. Perkins Bacon and Co. under- 
took the delivery, in the year 1840, of stamps which 
were printed, gummed, and ready for use. Seven- 
pence halfpenny per 1,000 and the paper supplied by 
the Government—that was the basis of the business. 
Afterwards the price was reduced to 6%4d., then to 6d. 
and to 5d., and finally, in 1856, to 4%d. per 1,000. 
This last-mentioned figure stood till the contract ex- 
pired in 1880.” 


A Scare about the Gum 


‘‘After a time there arose a great scare about the 
character of the material employed in making postage 
stamps adhesive. Charles Dickens, in 1852, gave the 
secret away in the pages of Household Words. This 
publication declared that the dreadful ingredients of 
this diabolical manufacture were no longer a mystery, 
since it was comprised in two words—‘ potato starch.’ 
But, whatever might be said in defamation of this par- 
ticular article, the complaint of the public was that, 
whether poisonous or harmless, the stamps would not 
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adhere. Various experiments seem to have been made, 
and finally the use of gum arabic settled the difficulty, 
All this while the producers were relying on engraved | 
steel plates, and it is worth recording that to-day e 4 
have in their possession one of these plates which, 
after printing over a million sheets of stamps, would 
be as capable as ever of doing its work.” 


A Change to Cheap and Nasty 


| 


‘‘In the year 1880 Fleet Street ceased to produ : 


the nation’s postage stamps. 


The Government ap- 


parently wanted to economise in this direction, and so 


it asked for tenders for an article which relied, not 


upon line engraving, but upon what is commonly | 


known as surface-printing or typography. It is not 
necessary to say more upon this point than that those 


who compare the modern penny postage stamp with 


its predecessor, or with the line engraved postage 


stamps of the United States, will have no difficulty in 


deciding which is the more artistic.” 


The Old Firm Still in the Running 


‘“‘But if Messrs, Perkins Bacon and Co. were no 
longer responsible for the British stamp, they found in 
foreign countries a consolation for their loss. To-day 


they regularly supply postage stamps to a great many 


foreign Governments. 
productions are those designed for the Republic of 
Liberia and for certain of the Native Indian States. 
They have also furnished an issue for the British South 
Africa Company.” 


The Best Portrait of King Edward VII. 


‘‘TIn this connection it is worth recalling an incident 
which is of itself a remarkable tribute to the excellence 
of steel engraving. When the Prince of Wales was 
in Canada he met the Postmaster-General of the 
Dominion, and His Royal Highness suggested that 
the head of the Sovereign could perhaps be more 
fittingly reproduced on Canadian postage stamps than 
was then the case. In the result the then Fleet Street 
firm was approached, and evolved the royal head 


Among some of their prettiest 


which is to-day to be seen on Dominion stamps. 


What it did was to make the die and send it over to 
Canada, for the reason that the Canadian contractors 
had the sole right of actually printing the stamps. It 


is suggested that the background, as it now appears, 


is not quite perfect. Be that as it may, Canada comes 
level with her neighbour, the United States, in giving 
the preference to line engraved stamps. What is true 
of postage stamps applies equally to receipt and other 
stamps, and, indeed, to trade labels, in regard to 
which it is: found that there is nothing to touch steel 
engraving.’ 


Boom in St. Lucia 


PHILATELISTS have proved a boon to the Post Office” 


Department in St. Lucia. It appears from a colonial 
report for the year 1903-4, which has just been issued, 
that the inhabitants of St. Lucia have been economis- 
ing in their correspondence expenses, as there was 
a falling off of nearly 13,600 in the number of letters” 
and post cards sent last year, as compared with the 
preceding twelve months. Despite this contraction, 
however, the revenue of the Post Office was £6,750, 
or more than double the receipts for the corresponding 
period. The explanation for this apparent anomaly is 
that in 1903-4 about £3,490 was received from sales of 
stamps to collectors. The actual revenue derived from 
letters and post cards was only a little over £3,000, SO” 
that over 51 per cent. of the receipts for 1903-4 was 
contributed by philatelists.—/inancial Times. 
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THE STAMP KING 
By G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


CHAPTER II 


How Miss Betty always went Straight to the Point 


OHN COCKBURN and Victoria Crockett had be- 
come acquainted nearly two years ago, at a house 
where both Betty Scott and William Keniss were 

visiting. They had talked together, been mutually 
pleased, and finally decided to unite their destinies. 
Now if it had depended on Victoria alone the marriage 
would long ago have been celebrated, but John, who 
appreciated the charms of liberty at their full value, 
was less anxious to change his state. But then, he 
had not been able to save a penny, while Victoria, 
with prudent foresight, had amassed a pretty little 
fortune. On the other hand, Victoria was thirty and 
John only twenty-three, and the idea of having a wife 
older than himself, who would probably rule the roost, 
had made him hesitate all this time. 

“Tt's all very well,” Victoria had decided—for she 
was as stubborn as most Americans, and had, besides, 
a horror of becoming an old maid; ‘‘ John may hold 
back as long as he likes, but I shall get my own way 
in time. What is it the French say? ‘What a woman 
wishes a man does.’” 

So she had not let a day pass without going to see 
her friend John, in the hope of persuading him to 
make up his mind at last. And now she was heart- 
broken at having to go so far away from him, and for 
so long a time; especially when he was just on the eve 
of solemnly fixing the date of their marriage. 

Despairingly she descended the stairs to Betty's 
room, carrying with difficulty the portmanteaus into 
which she had crushed her belongings. 


ty 


On the staircase she encountered the butler. 

‘Where are you going?” he asked. 

iLO Paris. 

‘*Tmpossible !” 

‘‘True, all the same. Let me pass, please.” 

While the news of this unexpected departure was 
being passed from mouth to mouth, Victoria entered 
Miss Betty’s room. 

‘*Ah, there you are!” said she. 
Come and fasten my dressing-case.” 

As she buckled the straps Victoria was helplessly 
wondering how she could possibly leave New York 
without first letting John Cockburn know, without 
reminding him of his promise, which the stupid fellow 
was sure to forget as soon as she was out of his sight, 
out of his thoughts, perhaps, in Europe. She could 
not leave him like this, without seeing him again, 
without at least one hand-shake. What would the 
poor man think when the whole day, the next day, 
other days passed without his receiving his daily visit? 
It was certainly necessary at any price to have one 
last interview ; but at that hour in the morning what 
was the use of thinking of it? Besides, she had not 
time to run to Mr. William Keniss’s—all the way to 
Hudson Street, more than two miles. Oh, the misery 
of it! 

‘“Now, my good Victoria,” said Betty, ‘‘ you had 
better go yourself and find a carriage to take the 
luggage to the station. We will go in our own. Be 
sure and bring a good horse who will be able to follow 
us closely. Five o'clock! Only an hour, so go at 
once. 

A sudden inspiration surged through Victoria's 
brain. Why should she not make use of the carriage 


‘Just in time. 
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she was sent to fetch to go at full speed to Hudson 
Street to see John? Yes, why not? Could she not 
explain her prolonged absence to Miss Betty by 
pleading the difficulty of finding a cab at so late, or 
rather, at so early an hour? But if they missed the 
steamer through her fault! The thought made her 
tremble. 

However, she had not reached the street door before 
the time was reckoned up and her resolution taken. 
Twelve minutes to go; twelve minutes to return ;* 
ten minutes to get the door opened, see John, and 
jump back into the carriage; total, including one 
minute to find the carriage, thirty-five minutes; leav- 
ing twenty-five minutes to gain the quay and get on 
board. 

“Tt will be enough,” said Victoria, astonished at her 
own assurance, and she walked unhesitatingly out 
of the house. A carriage was passing at that very 
moment, and she hailed the driver—a stout man with 
a nose almost as red as his lamps. 

‘‘Driver,” said she, ‘‘five dollars if you will take me 
to Hudson Street and back in half an hour.” 

‘‘Hudson Street? Half an hour? What number?” 

‘“Number three.” 

“‘Number three? All right.” 

Victoria threw herself into the carriage, and the 
driver gave the horse one vigorous lash of the whip, 
at which he first dashed forward and then backed with 
all his might, to show that the treatment was not at all 
to his taste. But a few more lashes soon disposed of 
his feeble resistance, and the good beast, becoming 
suddenly brisk, threw up his head, neighed, and then 
started like an arrow on his giddy course, striking out 
sparks with his hoofs right and left. 

It was a mad rush through streets and avenues. 
The passengers on foot, luckily rare at this hour, had 
scarcely time to get out of the way of the vehicle, but 
jumped on to the pavement with cries of alarm. 

Thanks to the rapidity of their pace, Victoria arrived 
at her destination in less than eleven minutes. She 
ran swiftly up the staircase which led to the apart- 
ments of Mr. William Keniss, and rang the bell. John 
opened the door. 

‘Victoria!’ criedhe. ‘‘What has happened? What 
are you doing here at this time of night?” 

‘‘T have come to tell you,” said Victoria breathlessly, 
“that Miss Betty and I are starting for Paris this 
morning.” 

“HOreraris | 4 

“Yes, for Paris. It seems Miss Betty is going in 
search of a stamp which your master possesses and 
which she hasn’t got yet.” 

‘A stamp? Do you know which?” 

‘*Oh, they are all the same to me! Only, you see, 
I couldn’t go without wishing you good-bye. That is 
what I came for. Now I must fly, for I haven’t a 
second to spare. The Youvaine, the steamer we are 
going by, weighs anchor in half an hour.” 

‘*In half an hour!” 

“Promise you will not forget me, John.” 

‘*T promise.” 

** And that you will marry me when I come back.” 

‘*T promise that too.” 

““Then good-bye, John, and may we meet again 
soon.” 

‘‘Very soon, Victoria.” 

The maid ran down again, gave the man the five 
dollars she had promised, beseeching him to say 
nothing to her mistress of this escapade, and to drive 
back at once to Stuyvesant Square; then she got into 
the carriage again, and they set off at the same break- 
neck speed as before. 

Miss Betty had had her trunk brought down by the 
servants, and was waiting at the door with feverish 
impatience for Victoria and her carriage. 

‘*At last!” she cried. ‘‘I thought you were never 
coming.” 


* The New York cabs are evidently faster than those of 
London if they go two miles in twelve minutes! 
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In a few seconds the trunk was hoisted up and the 
two equipages were on their way. 

It was a good distance from Stuyvesant Square 
the port, but the horses were fresh enough to do it in 
the half-hour that remained. The driver with the 
luggage, who was leading, thought, indeed, that he 
had time to spare, so slackened pace a little, with the 
result that they only arrived at the quay just three 
minutes before the steamer left. The adventurous 
young American, after liberally paying the driver and 
handing over the luggage to two porters who were. 
waiting about, ran with Victoria to the gangway, 
which they had scarcely crossed when the captain | 
ordered all but the passengers on shore. The boat 
was ready to start, and the anchor weighed just as the 
surrounding clocks struck six, 

While these last incidents were taking place a an 
event of great importance was also happening at 
William Keniss’s. After Victoria’s visit John had re 
flected deeply on the news he had just heard, of Miss 
Scott’s sudden departure in search of a stamp, and 
had then resolved, in spite of the early hour, to wake 
his master, knowing he would be forgiven, as the news 
would interest him in no small degree. As he entered 
the room William Keniss opened one eye and began 
to storm at him for disturbing his sleep, but when the 
honest fellow began his story he immediately one 
the other eye. 

‘‘Do you mean to say, John, that Miss Betty is 
starting for France this morning in search of a a 
which I possess and she doesn’t?” 

Ves, tein @ 

“Then it must be that Brahmapootra stamp that 
got yesterday.” 

' “No doubt, sir.’ 

William Keniss sat up in bed. ‘. 

‘‘She shall not have it!” he cried. ‘‘ Either I will 
persuade her not to go, by pointing out the perils of 
such an undertaking on the part of a young lady, or, 
if that is unavailing, I will go too. My collection is 
the only complete one in the world, and I do not 
intend that there shall be another.” And leaping out 
of bed he cried, ‘‘ My clothes, John—trousers, waist 
coat, coat. We will be off at once. 

As soon as John, nonplussed at the thought that he 
was going to meet his dear Victoria once more on 
the bridge of the Zowraine, had handed his master’s 
clothes with a very bad grace, the latter said: 

‘““Now get your hat and come.’ 

‘But our luggage?” cried the valet. 

“‘ Never mind that. We can buy all we need in 
Paris.” And descending to the street they both 
jumped into a carriage. 

Unfortunately, though, William Keniss had not take 
the precaution of examining the horse, which had 
arrived at the very last stage of attenuation. In spite 
of the blows lavished upon him by the driver, bribed 
by the promise of an extra fare, he could do no more 
than trot at a hopelessly slow pace, so that when 
William Keniss and John arrived at the quay it was 
already too late. The Zouraine had left the stage and 
was steaming away towards the ocean, while Miss 
Betty’s carriage was slowly returning to the town. 
But what was passing on board the vessel ? 

At first in the uproar of departure no one noticed 
that the population thereof had just been augmented 
by two new arrivals; and Miss Betty and Victoria, 
entrenched behind their luggage, observed a modest 
silence, for fear they might be told that all the berths 
were full and that there was yet time to land them 
again. 

The two great screws cut through the waves of the 
Hudson, leaving in the wake of the steamer a double 
train of boiling foam. The water opened to make 
way for the slender bows, rolling off on either side in 
great waves, which finally broke against the river 
banks. In the misty morning atmosphere the siren 
uttered its occasional wild bellow, warning bells 
sounded, and the voice of the captain was heard from 
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1e bridge shouting brief and contradictory orders to 
ye engineer below; for they were still in the narrow 
hannel, and it was no easy matter to steer this 
olossal structure—one hundred and sixty metres long 
y twenty wide—more gigantic than the great nave of 
fotre Dame. 
The monster moved forward with great precaution 
s if scenting out the way, now darting forward with 
reat turns of the screws, now hesitating, stopping 
Imost, only to start again with a fresh impetus. You 
ould feel that the pressure was at its height as the 
ngines threw out, as from huge lungs, panting jets of 
apour, which rose above like two enormous plumes 
f black smoke issuing from the red funnels. The 
ides of the vessel shot forth columns of water from 
1e pumps, and the morning as it brightened gave to 
1e movements of the colossus a strange character of 
fe and grandeur. 

The Z7ouraine now bore forward at full speed in the 
idening estuary. The houses of New York had 
isappeared, then those of the suburbs, and finally 
ve river banks themselves were lost in the misty 
istance. It was a lovely morning as the pale golden 
in rose out of the pink mist just over the point 
f Long Island, which could be dimly seen in the 
istance. 

“And now,” said Miss Betty to Victoria, when the 
essel was so far on her way, ‘‘there is no longer any 
anger that they will send us back, so we may as well 
se after a cabin.” 

“Oh my! Oh my! What a folly this is!” said the 
aid, overcome by the freshness of the morning air 
nd far from resigned to her fate. 

“Tt will be all right,” said Betty encouragingly. 
Don't be miserable, but go and find me the steward.” 
ut at this moment the steward appeared on his 
yur of inspection. Just before he reached the two 
omen he was joined by a stylishly dressed gentle- 
lan, apparently English, with red hair and a light 
owing moustache. He was evidently a person of 
nportance, for the steward saluted him deferentially. 
he gentleman, conscious of his own dignity, re- 
ined the salute with a nod without deigning to 
smove his gloved hands from the pockets of his 
avelling-coat. 

“Steward,” said he, ‘‘can you tell me if the young 
dy standing near us is Miss Scott?” 

The steward after glancing at her returned, ‘‘ Well, 
r, it is all the more difficult for me to tell you, as I do 
ot know who Miss Scott is.” 

“What, you have never heard of Miss Scott, the 
eautiful New York millionaire, with a fortune of 
wee hundred million francs—sixty million dollars— 
velve million pounds sterling! Why, every steamer 


rings over princes, dukes, counts, come expressly . 


om Europe to solicit her hand. It is only fair to add 
at they return also by every steamer, disdainfully 
sfused by the intractable young lady.” 

**I perceive, sir,” said the steward, ‘‘that you know 
er well.” 

“Only as all New York knows her—by reputation, 
ad a little by sight, since I am not at all sure that it 
wane.” 

Victoria had by this time come forward. 

“Sir,” said she to the steward, ‘‘my mistress wishes 
) speak to you.” 

“Certainly. Excuse me, sir.” 
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‘‘But if that really is Miss Scott,” said the gentle- 
man, detaining him a moment, ‘‘you will have the 
kindness to present me to her?” 

“*Willingly, sir.” 

The steward approached Miss Betty, thinking the 
while that even on board she would not escape suitors 
in quest of a large fortune. 

‘*My companion and I arrived only at the last 
moment,” said she, ‘‘and have not booked our passage, 
but we should like one of the best cabins.” 

‘*But, madam, there is not one left!” 

‘* Not even one on the lower deck?” 

‘*No, madam, not one.” 

‘How annoying,” cried the disappointed Miss Betty. 
ot will pay anything necessary. Find me one at any 
price. 

‘‘Alas! madam, I cannot turn anyone out of a cabin 
booked beforehand. The TZouwraine, you know, on 
account of its luxury and comfort, is the most in 
request of all our boats, especially by first-class 
passengers.” 

‘* Whatever shall we do, then?” 

‘‘The simplest plan, indeed the only one, is to share 
one of the second-class cabins with two others. There 
is room for four, and it is absolutely the only place I 
have left for you.” 

Betty’s face lengthened considerably, for the idea 
of being relegated to the second class and having to 
share a cabin was very distasteful. But at this moment 
the gentleman, who had drawn near enough to hear 
the conversation, saw his opportunity and spoke. 

‘* Will you do me the favour of presenting me?” 
said he, lifting his cap. 

‘*Sir Oscar Tilbury,” said the steward to Miss Betty. 

‘And is it indeed to Miss Betty Scott that I have 
the honour of speaking?” 

‘‘Yes,” said the girl, surprised at the unexpected 
intervention. 

Satisfied on this most important point, Sir Oscar 
continued, with a more profound bow than before: 
‘‘T must ask you to forgive me, Miss Scott, not for 
having listened to, but for having overheard, your 
unsuccessful request. As I saw I might be of use to 
you I took the liberty of speaking.” 

‘But what can you do we 

‘‘T can take a place in a second-class cabin instead 
of you and ask you to accept mine, which is on the 
promenade deck, and one of the best on the boat.” 

For a moment Miss Betty’s eyes shone with pleasure, 
but only for a moment. 

‘‘T cannot cause you so much inconvenience,’ 
said. 

““Not the least inconvenience in the world, Miss 
Scott,” returned Sir Oscar Tilbury. ‘‘I merely re- 
quire a cabin to sleep in at night; the rest of the 
time I wander about, smoke, or play.” In short, the 
gallant Englishman pleaded his cause so well, mingling 
respectful reserve with so much kind insistence in his 
offer, that a quarter of an hour afterwards Miss Betty 
and Victoria took possession of the superb cabin, 
while Sir Oscar had his luggage removed to the 
second class. But it was arranged that the latter, 
having paid for a luxurious place, should naturally 
retain the permanent use of the saloons and of the 
first-class dining-table. He even, by the help of a 
judicious tip, arranged that his seat at table should 
be next to that of Miss Betty. 


, 


she 


(To be continued,) 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Brussels Letter 
BRUSSELS, 6th February, 1905. 


THE new postage stamps of Belgium will appear early 
next April. The stamp-printing office is now about 
to print the four following values: 10, 20, 25, and 35 
centimes. The three values of 50 c., 1 fr., and 2 fr., 
will appear later. The stamps bear the portrait of 
King Léopold II. in profile, looking towards the left, 
in a circle. Above, and in a tablet, are the words 
‘* Beleique—Belgie,” and below is the value simply 
in figures. The circle in the roc. is surrounded by a 
garland of ivy, and in the 20 c. by one of oak leaves. 
The type of the 25 c. differs slightly; instead of a 
circle, the King’s profile is in a frame of the same 
kind as those in the stamps of Roumania, 1893. The 
colours are the same as those of the present stamps. 
Constantin Meunier’s engraving is a perfect likeness. 
It represents the King’s bust with his fine white beard 
cut square. The stamp being of quiet design has a 
beautiful effect. In short, this time Belgium will 
possess stamps which, were it not for the horrible 
tag, ‘‘ne pas livrer le Dimanche,” would be able to rival 
those of other countries. 

The printing is done in the following way :—The 
die is engraved on a sheet of bronze; this is a new 
process. This die is used for reproducing a series of 
other dies in lead; these latter are arranged to form 
one quarter of a sheet, that is, 50 stamps. An im- 
pression is. then taken off by means of a plastic body, 
and this impression is then blackleaded and placed in 
a galvanoplastic bath so as to cover it with copper ; 
thus, a sheet of 300 stamps is obtained, which is fixed 
into the printing-press and printed off. The stamps 
of 50 c., 1 fr., and 2 fr. will perhaps be printed from 
copper plates. This process is much more costly, and 
for that reason the postal authorities have not used it 
for the ordinary values. The type of the 1c., 2c., 

_and 5 c. remains the same. 

The stir caused in the stamp world by the sensa- 
tional statement made by the Daily Chronicle has not 
subsided. Although the truth of the information spread 
about by the English newspaper, and reproduced by 
the philatelic Press of ail countries, has been contested, 
the Servian stamps continue to be sold at a price which 
is ridiculously exaggerated. Collectors, in spite of the 
formal declaration of the engraver, remain convinced 
that the artist wished to reproduce the deathlike 
features of the late King Alexander, and they are 
giving for these stamps twenty times more than they 
are worth. We will not discuss this infatuation ; we 
just note it, and remark that at least there is a really 
strange combination of lines in the engraving of the 
two heads. 

A new philatelic society was founded at Louvain on 
Saturday, February 4th. Jf, as the council of the 
‘‘Federation of Belgian Philatelists” hopes will be 
the case, the new society decides to enter the Federa- 
tion, then the latter will consist of six large clubs, 
comprising nearly 300 members. 

The fine collection of the late M. Mortelmans, of 
Antwerp, and treasurer of the Federation of Belgian 
Philatelists, will be sold shortly. 


Our Letter from Turkey 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 28th January, 1905. 


IN being so kind as to ask me to keep the readers 
G..S.W. in touch with the stamp movement in Turke 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., have astonished n 
somewhat, for, seeing the little interest taken as 
rule by the English stamp world in the stamps 
Turkey, I never thought that regular news fro 
Turkey could be of interest to the English publi 
But it seems that such is not the case, and that I w 
in the wrong; that English stamp collectors are n 
interested in the stamps of Turkey because they « 
not know them sufficiently. Thus, I shall esteem m 
self very fortunate if, from such an eminent pulpit 
G..S.W., I may be able to reinstate the poor Turki: 
stamps, which nobody has ever defended. Frank 
speaking, if one will only take the trouble, one ¢ 
find, by reason of the shortcomings in the means 
printing and engraving in Turkey, some very intere: 
ing things in these stamps, and also the wherewith 
for filling whole albums with the rarities that o1 
finds. =} 

I will try, then, to interest those who will do me dl 
honour to read my remarks, and will keep them up 


. date with all the new issues, and discoveries of ne 


rarities in the old issues, with important sales” 
collections, etc. ; in a word, with everything concer 
ing Philately in Turkey. 


Firstly, I ought to mention the appearance of ty 
high values in the stamps of the offices of Russi. 
Levant. They are the 35 piastres and the 7o piastr 
on 3% roubles and 7 roubles of Russia. These stam: 
appeared five days ago, and report says that they w 
be in use only a very short time. This would n 
surprise me at all. lor what needs have these two hig 
values been created? Are they not meant rather f 
sale to collectors than for the real requirements of # 
Russian postal service, which is called upon rarely 
our city to frank letters to the value of 7o piastres 
that is, about fourteen shillings in English money ? 

As to the stamps of Turkey, one knows that the 
were two kinds, one for use at home and the other f 
use abroad. Now, as the stamps for inland use we 
exhausted last month, and as the new set, which is 
appear on March 15th, is in the press, it was decide 
not to reprint the stamps of the old type, but to u 
those for the service at home and abroad witho 
distinction, for all letters leaving either for the Turki 
provinces or for abroad. The new stamps, which w 
be the same for inland and foreign postage, ought 
appear most certainly on March 15th, 1905. In adc 
tion to the values known already, there will be #] 
new values of 2%, 7%, and 1op. 


A. YAREMDJL 
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SHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


ferts Philatelic Society 


President: H. Jennings-White. 

Secretary: H. A. Slade, Ingleside, St. Albans. 
Meetings : Third Tuesday, Anderton's Hotel, E.C. 
Subscription; 5s. 


‘HE February meeting will take the form of a General 
isplay by all the members, who are requested to 
ring or send twenty-five of their most interesting 
amps, mounted with full description to facilitate 
ieir being handed round. Interest is desired to be 
onfined exclusively to rarity. 

Distance can be no excuse for not participating in 
lis meeting, as, even if personal attendance is not 
ossible, every member can send some stamps to the 
ecretary for the inspection of his fellow-members. 
Vill all oblige ? 

The Society is in a most flowing condition. The 
embership and the average of attendance are con- 
antly on the up-grade, and no society can point to 
etter displays. For the H.P.S. has had the best 
ere are, thanks to the courtesy of the ‘‘big guns” 
f the philatelic world. And the promises for the 
ture can be numbered by the score. 


fent and Sussex Philatelic Society 
President: Edward J. Nankivell. 
Secretary: F. Wicks, The Lodge, Tudeley, Tonbridge. 
Meetings : Members’ Houses. Monthly: afternoons. 
Annual Subscription: 5s. 


T the invitation of Mrs. Collins, the February meeting 
f the Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society was held at 
junorlan on Monday, February 6th, 1905, when there 
ere present Mr. Edward J. Nankivell (the President), 
the chair, Mrs. Collins, the Misses Nix, Major E. B. 
vans, Mr. and Mrs. Wheelwright, Mr. Cecil Sharpe, 
mea, Nix, Mr. C. H. Scott, Mr. H. L.. Foster, 


and Mr. F. Wicks (Hon. Sec.). Letters from Major 
A. G. Boscawen, M.P., and Mr. A. P. Hedges, accept- 
ing Honorary Vice-Presidencies to which they had 
been re-elected, were received. A letter was also 
received from Captain G. L. Courthope, J.P., signi- 
fying his acceptance of a Vice-Presidency, and his 
willingness to continue in the office of Hon. Treasurer. 
Major Evans, one of the Vice-Presidents, displayed 
his splendid collection of the stamps of the Confederate 
States, which comprised a large number of complete 
sheets, and of stamps on original covers. The meet- 
ing concluded with thanks to Mrs. Collins for her 
kind invitation and to Major Evans for his display. 
The next meeting was fixed for Monday, March 6th, 
to take place, on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheelwright, at 7, Nevvill Park. 


Sheffield Philatelic Society. 


President: J. S. Bartlett. 
Secretary: W, G. Laycock, 


A MEETING of the members of this Society was held 
on Wednesday, 1st February, in their rooms at the 
King’s Head Hotel, the Vice-President (Mr. E. D. 
Drury) being in the chair. After the general business 
had been dealt with, a very interesting discussion 
followed, the subject being ‘‘ The New Collector, and 
what can be done for him.” It was generally agreed 
that it was best for the grown-up collector to join a 
society, where he had not only access to all the 
standard works of reference on stamps, but was also 
able to obtain the advice of older and more advanced 
collectors. As to the young collector, it was suggested 
that a junior society might be formed, and that 
occasional lectures by leading philatelists for the 
special benefit of youths would tend to make the 
hobby better understood and appreciated. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. G. (Kingston).—The difference between the old 
A (single CA as it is now called) and the new multiple 
A watermarks is that the single CA is made to fall one 
| the centre of each stamp, whereas in the multiple 
A the watermark is repeated so closely that portions 
-at least three or four watermarks fall on each stamp, 
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; Shown in our illustrations. 
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The reason given for 
e change is that it ‘‘enables the same paper to be 


ed for stamps of all sizes, and to ensure that no 
amp should be issued without a watermark,” and of 


course it facilitates the more rapid production of the 
stamps, as it does away with the necessity of careful 
centring. 


W. G. H. (Belvedere).—Watermarks are sometimes 
most troublesome to find. In a used copy you can 
wet the stamp and the watermark will generally show 
up clearly. But as no one would think of putting an 
unused copy into water, you must try it in other ways. 
Some watermarks may be seen by holding the stamp 
up to the light and looking through it. If you cannot 
find it in that way place it on the sleeve of your coat, 
on black material, and turn the stamp about till you 
catch some portion of the watermark ; then you will 
gradually be able to outline the whole. So-called 
official imitations of Japanese stamps have printed on 
them in tiny Japanese characters the word ‘‘ Reprint,” 
and they are no betterat the best. As avery large pro- 
portion of used Japanese stamps sold to Europeans 
visiting that country are forgeries, you should be care- 
ful to buy only of leading dealers who may be relied 
upon to sell only the genuine article. 


ig? 


H. B. F. (Broadstairs).— You will see that the coupons 
are now printed on the advertisement pages. In this 
matter we are more generous than most periodicals, 
for the object of printing the coupon among’st the 
matter is to sell two copies, one for cutting up for 
coupon purposes, and the other to be kept intact for 
reading and binding. See? But Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
is going at such a pace that we can afford to dispense 
with this stimulant. 


C. H. G. F. (Dulwich).—The Servian stamps with 
the portrait of King Alexander blotted out with an 
overprint of the arms of Servia are by no means 
scarce, nor are they likely to be rare. They are 
priced unused in Gibbons Catalogue as follows :— 
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Editorial Communications 

All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Philatelic Societies 

We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 
honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports should 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatched 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence 


The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letters 
from philatelic centres not already covered by our 
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1. Sheffield Philatelic Society: R. Snaith, Paper—Varieties 
of Paper, Watermark, etc. 

North of England Philatelic Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
T. D. Hume—West Indies, South Australians, and 
Capes. 

Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 

Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 5 p.m. 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 

Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, -W.C. 5 p.m. 

Manchester Philatelic Society: F. J. Beazley, Display— 
Gambia, with notes. 


7. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30p.m. 
Leeds Philatelic Society: Display—Holland and Colonies, 


iS) 
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Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
4.30 p.m. 

International Philatelic Union, London: Captain Napier, 
Display—Australian Stamps. 


8. Auction : 
- London. 


1o. Manchester Philatelic Society : Discussion—Seychelles, 
opened by R. F- Martin. 
Philatelic Society fof London : 
Display—Western Australia. 
14. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
4.45 p-m. 


15. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Ten Minutes’ 
Papers, any subject. F. W. Lake, Display—Cape of 
Good Hope. 


I. Re lausbure, 
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. Subscriptions 


1903. ead overprinted with arms. 


1 para, lilac-brown, arms in blue P 
5 paras, pale green ,, 3 . 
10°: (yy 2) at Ose a black 5 
155, drab ” ” ‘ 
20 4, orange . a 
25 5, blue os) ” : 
BOn 4) Soe eey, a red 
1 din., blue-green be black . 


Several of the values are known with the ove 
omitted. Those will no doubt be scarce, as no 
the issue were intentionally placed on sale witt 
first blotting out the murdered King’s portrait. 


arrangements. We want chatty and newsy lette 
matters of interest to the general collector, and 
cluding all matter of interest only to the speciali 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


We wish to make Gibbons Stamp Weekly a 
house of information, and shall therefore be ¢ 
any cuttings of more or less permanent intere: 
our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. Source and date of cut 
must be given. 


Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. 


DIARY 


15. Sheffield Philatelic Society: E. Heginbottom, Dis F 
Jamaica, Tobago, and Trinidad. : 
Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.4 
16. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.3 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 
17. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. H. Abbott, Pa 
British Bechuanaland. “4 
Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. a 

18. Leeds Philatelic Society; C. L. Pickard,- Disp 
British Official Stamps, with notes. 


Herts Philatelic Society, London: T. W. Hall, Disp 
Uruguay Early Issues, with notes. 3 


Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Sq 


London. 4.30 p.m. 
tg. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Sq 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


24. Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion — Den 
opened by J. H. Stagg. 


Philatelic Society of London: 
the Stamps of Malta. 


28. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45p.m| 


B. D: Kaox= ane 


29. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.4: 
30. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m) 


31. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4 


Manchester Philatelic Society: J. C. North, Disp 
Malta, with notes. 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
3y the late GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


| 
| 
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| (Continued from page 118.) 
) Series Without Letters, 1855-7 (cosd¢inued ) 


ITH the ‘“‘make-up” of the plates the 
| collector need not trouble himself. 
At first there were 240 stamps on the sheet, 
ranged in the same way as in the rd., but 
ater these were broken up into groups or 
‘panes”’ as they are called, each con- 
isting of 60 stamps in Io horizontal rows 
\f 6in a row, with margins between the 
anes on the sheet. This arrangement 
ato panes was adopted for the other 
values with which we have to deal, and 
‘emains in force to some extent with the 
urrent values. It will be readily seen on 
| moment’s reflection that this breaking 
of the continuity of the horizontal rows 
nade the perforating machines as used 
or the 1d. and 2d. stamps unsuitable, 
and consequently differently spaced per- 
rating machines had to be employed. 
Chese, instead of perforating the outer 
sdges of the stamps at the sides of the 
»anes, only perforated a single line down 
he middle of the plain unprinted interval 
»etween the panes, and thus it comes 
about that so many used stamps are 
‘ound with a margin of paper outside the 
stamp on the tight or left side before the 
verforation is reached. These margins 
lo not occur at the top or bottom of 
stamps, because the margin between panes 
arranged vertically was the same height 
as the Stamps themselves, and was per- 
‘orated in the ordinary course. 

This rearrangement of the stamps was 
made in order that the sheets could be 
divided up into panes, it being easier to 


f 
| 


keep accounts and check the counting of 
the stamps in this form. 

In the 6d., od., and ts. values the 
panes were smaller, consisting of only 
20 stamps in each pane, arranged in 5 
horizontal rows of 4 in a row. Stamps 
with margins are, as might be expected, 
commoner in these values than in the 4d. 
The entire sheets held 240 stamps, so that 
there were 12 panes on each sheet. 

The collector will now understand how 
it is that when he is trying to secure a 
‘‘ well-centred”’ specimen he has to en- 
counter such a large proportion of lop- 
sided copies. 


Mh 


a i 


The two other stamps in this group 
were the 6d. andis. A new watermark 
was introduced for the paper on which 
they were printed, which we call ‘‘ Em- 
blems”’ watermark. It consists of four 
distinct pieces, which were intended to 
come at the four corners of each im- 
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pression; but owing to the paper not 
having been quite accurately adjusted 
when it came on the plate, or, as we say, 
in ‘‘registér,” we not unfrequently find 
a stamp which has lost some portion of 
its own watermark, and has got a portion 
of that which should have appeared in its 
neighbour. The two upper portions con- 
sist of roses to represent England, the 
lower right corner a thistle for Scotland, 
and the lower left corner a shamrock, the 
emblem of Ireland. The stamps of this 
group are as follows :— 


1855-57: 
Blutsh safety paper. 
Watermark Small Garter. 


4d., carmine. 


Blutsh safety paper. 
Watermark Medium Garter. 
4d., carmine. 
White paper. 
Watermark Medium Garter. 
4d., carmine. 
White paper. 
Watermark Large Garter. 
4d., carmine, 
White paper. 
Watermark ‘‘Emblems.”’ 
éd., lilac. 
Is., green. 


FC AA. 


veageee™ 


Perfo tk 


Pers. t 


Peery, TA. 


(b) Series with Small Uncoloured Letters 


eo 


m. 


Ws SSE 
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In the designs of the different values of 
this series jetters were introduced in each 
corner of the stamp, as had already been 
done in the case of the 1d. and 2d. They. 
are in a small Roman type, and are the 
common characteristic of each value oj 
the set. Although these were only 4 
issue for three years, they present certain 
interesting points which we cannot over- 
look. | 

In the plate of the 3d. as at first pre. 
pared there was a fine network pattern 
covering the ground of the outer parts 
of the design, but before printing for 
issue was commenced this was removed, 
as it was considered that the appearance 


_of the stamp too closely resembled that 


of the 4d. of the preceding set, being 
printed in the same colour. Specimens 
from the unaltered plate are occasionally 
met with having the word SPECIME) 
overprinted in black. These were made 
for distribution among postmasters, a: 
samples, on the circulars which were 


always sent out whenever a new desig 


was contemplated. <A second plate of thi 
3d. was also made in all respects like thi 
3d. as issued, except that there was ; 
small white dot on each side in the angl 
between the leaf-like ornaments at th 
side of the curved frame and the inne 
line of the frame surrounding the head 
An extremely small number of these wa 
printed. 

Second plates of the 4d., 6d., and od 
were also made, and in all these ther 
are small white lines across the oute 
angles of the compartments containing 
the check letters. In the 4d. value speci 
mens from both plates are about equall 
common. In the 6d. those with ‘‘hai 
lines’”»—as these lines across the corner: 
are called—are scarcer, than those fron 
the earlier plate, but in the od. they ar 
very rare indeed. The 4d. has in additio 
another small difference, in the earlie 
plate the Roman figure ‘‘I,”’ and in th 
later the figures ‘‘II]” being inserted i 
the frame at the foot of the stamp on eac! 
side and close alongside the lettered com 
partments. 


(To be continued.) 


; 


(Continued from page 120.) 
Varieties in Design 
WE have already considered one ex- 
ample of varieties due to a slight 
| shange in the design in the ‘* Laureated” 
series of New South Wales. The varia- 
cions in that series of stamps were due, 
as the reader will doubtless remember, to 
the engraving of all the designs on the 
original plates by hand instead of by 
machinery, which latter method, had it 
been available, would have ensured fac- 
similes of the first engraved design. 
This is an example of the innate inac- 
curacy in man, whereby his hand cannot 
make a true and perfect copy of that 
which his eye perceives. Carelessness, 
however, has sometimes been responsible 
for a variation from a_ well-recognised 
type. An instance of this may be seen 
in the 2d., blue, Post Paid, Mauritius of 
1848, where the word PENCE figures 
aS PENOE. Other varieties have been 
actually designed by postal authorities. 
The waggon on the Transvaal stamps 
appeared with shafts in the 1894 series. 
‘The shafts disappeared and a pole took 
‘their place in 1895. Obviously the shafts 
'were superfluous, and gave an incorrect 
idea of a waggon on ‘‘trek.” Other 
examples are seen in the two and three- 
masted ships of the 1882 issues of British 
Guiana. The first issue of the English 
\1d., lilac, in July, 1881, had fourteen “dots 
in each corner. In the December of the 
‘Same year sixteen dots appeared, and 
‘permanently replaced the fourteen dots of 
the earlier issue. Numerous varieties are 
caused by surcharged values being printed 
twice on the same stamp, or by an inver- 
sion of the surcharge. Thick stops and 
thin stops, thick letters and thin letters, 
no stops, square stops, wide spaces and 
Marrow spaces between, all these are 
exampled in the surcharge Veke rl cetie 
letters on -the stamps formerly in use in 
the Orange Free State. 


Secret Marks on Stamps 

I once asked a bank manager how he 
could be sure that a Pemicenate was 
genuine. He told me that there were 
two chief indications. One was in the 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


“beaks 


feel of the paper, the other consisted in 
certain secret marks. Similarly in postage 
stamps, there are many which bear secret 
marks, and these marks are invaluable in 
some cases for the detection of forgeries. 
Hamburg seems to have adopted'a system 
of placing minute dots on various parts 
of the design. It may be of interest to 
the reader to add, by way of parenthesis, 
that genuine unused Hamburg's have been 
found cancelled with a forged postmark. 
This postmark can be detected by the 
presence of two stars on the inside of the 
circle, which stars are absent in the 
genuine postmark. The secret marks on 
the stamps of Bremen consisted in slight 
alterations in the designs on the sheets. 
These alterations differ from those of the 
‘‘Laureated’’ New South Wales in that 
they were designedly made for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the genuine from 
the forged. There are three types of the 
3 grote and two types of the 5 grote 
in each of the three issues of 1855-60, 
1861-3, 1866. 

The secret marks on our English stamps 
are perhaps the most interesting to the 
public school collector. The 3d., rose, of 
1862, Plate III., had a secret marking 
which consisted of a small white dot before 
and after the word POSTAGE, 2.e. in the 
corners of the circular block of colour 
on which the word POSTAGE is printed. 
Only some 1,200 of these were issued. 
Therefore this stamp is a-great rarity. 
The 4d., red, of 1862, Plate IV., has hair 
lines drawn diagonally across the outer 
corners, where the small white letters are. 
Plate III. of this 4d., red, shows a small 
Roman 1 just inside the rectangular 
block of colour at the base of the design. 
Plate IV. has the Roman 1 at each 
end of this rectangular base, as well as 
the hair lines across the corners already 
mentioned. Other examples of hair lines 
may be found in the 6d., Plate IV., of 
the 1862 series, and the od., Plate III. 


Colouring of Designs 


In No. 2 of the Stamp Weekly, an 
account was given of the philatelic wall- 
paper at the Hospital of St. Jean de Dieu, 
at Ghent. Palaces, forests, streams, and 
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mountains are depicted, and the gor- 
geously coloured landscapes are formed 
entirely by means of the world’s postage 
stamps. This gives one an idea of the 
possibilities of the innumerable shades of 
colour which adorn the stamps of the 
world, but these very shades are a source 
of no little trouble to the stamp collector. 
Without attempting to enter upon a 
scientific explanation of the causes of this 
infinitude of: varieties, let me give the 
briefest of all possible descriptions. The 
reader who would like to have further 
information is referred to a useful book- 
let on colours which serves the double 
purpose of a dictionary and an illustrated 
guide to colour-land. It is written by 
Mr. B. W. Warhurst and published by 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons. Boys of an 
artistic turn of mind have cause to re- 
member their first box of colours. What 
joy there was in mixing the colours, blue 
with yellow, red with blue, black with 
white! How many were the colours we 
could produce by the judicious mixing of 
the few tubes or cakes of colour con- 
tained in our paint box! We knew no- 
thing of Fick’s assumptions or Maxwell’s 
theories about primary colours. But now 
the question assumes a sterner aspect. 
We want to be able to determine with 
some degree of accuracy the exact colour 
of certain stamps in our album. We 
turn up a colour dictionary, and lo! an 
array of some hundreds of colour names 
confronts us. Indeed, a standard colour 
chart, published in the United States of 
America some twenty years ago, illus- 
trates no fewer than 568 varieties. Scarlet 
is a bright red and vermilion is the 
brightest red. Carmine is the brightest 
full-hued red between scarlet and crimson. 
Lake is the deepest red. Crimson has a 
deeper, duller tone than carmine. Thus 
we might quote shade after shade, but, 
without the help of a series of standard 
colour charts, we should be very apt to 
go wrong if we were asked to say, at 
sight, whether a certain stamp was scarlet 
Or carmine in colour. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be no royal road through 
the mysterious colour world. The founda- 
tion is undoubtedly laid by a careful study 
of the principal colours in the prismatic 
spectrum which is the laboratory repro- 
duction of that world-old phenomenon, 
‘‘the rainbow.”’ These colours are: red, 
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orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet, 
These, merging into one another, com: 
bine to make the colour impression of 
‘‘ white light,” : And from these come the 
many hues and tones which are so per- 
plexing. A clear understanding of these 
principal colour groups, together with a 
careful study of the colour diagrams in- 
Mr. Warhurst’s book, will be found of the | 
greatest service to the reader who seeks 
to determine the colour name to be as-| 
signed to any particular stamp. ? 


i 
The Tintometer { 

There are several scientific instruments 
for finding out the precise shades of. 
small objects like postage stamps. A 
short description of one of these a 
prove of interest. A brewer, Mr. Lovi- 
bond by name, designed the tintometer. 
some ten years ago for the purpose of 
testing the colour of fluids. This instru- | 
ment consists of two tubes arranged 
side by side after the manner of field- 
glasses. The object to be examined is 
placed at the end of one of the tubes: 
and coloured glasses of known tints are 
placed at the end of the other tube, until 
the colours seen down the two tubes 
exactly match each other. These tinted 
glasses are graduated so that the shades 
which go to make the colouring of the 
design of a stamp can be exactly known. 


Difficulty of Distinguishing Colours 


Apart from colour-blindness, to white 
many people are more or less prone, there 
are many curious results arising from the 
seeing of different colours in turn. This 
happens in the case of what are called 
contrasted colours. Suppose that you 
look at a sheet of red stamps and then 
turn to a set of green, the latter will | 
appear bluish green in colour. Many 
other changes of effect due to contrasted 
colours might be given, but one example 
is sufficient to warn the beginner that a 


colour is not always what it seems. If 


he wishes to get a fairly approximate. 
idea of the colours of certain stamps, it 
is a good plan to rest the eye after each 
inspection of a stamp by looking at a 
pale green, grey, or even black paper or | 
object. By so doing the eyes lose their 
retaining sense of the colour last looked 
at, and are thus better able to come to 4 
more certain conclusion. | j 

— 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 122.) 

Jill. Great Rarities (continued) 

_ British Guiana, 1856, 1 c.—In 1856 this 
solony was awaiting a supply of stamps 
‘rom England, and pending its arrival two 
| provisional stamps 
were issued, a I Cc. 
and a 4c. These 
were set up from 
type in the office of 
the Official Gazette. 
A small illustration 
of a ship, used for 
heading the ship- 
ping advertisements in the daily papers, 
‘was utilised for the central portion of the 
design. Of the 1 c. value only one speci- 
men is known to-day, and that is in the 
collection of M. Philipp la Renotiére (Herr 
won Ferrary). Doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the genuineness of the copy, 
but Mr. Bacon, who has had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting it, says: ‘‘After a most 
careful inspection I have no hesitation 
whatever i in pronouncing it a thoroughly 
‘genuine one cent specimen. The copy 
is a poor one, dark magenta in colour, 
and somewhat rubbed. It is initialled 
‘“E.D.W.’, and dated April 1st, the year 
‘not being distinct enough to be read.” 

| This stamp may safely be placed at the 
vhead of great rarities. Of its value it 1s 
impossible to form any opinion. If a 
dealer had the disposal of the copy in 
‘question, he would probably want be- 
itween £1,000 and £2,000 for it, with a 
decided preference for the larger sum. 


Mauritius, ‘“‘ Post Office,” 1d. and 2d.—The | 


best known, the most quoted, and prob- 
ably the most popular of ail the great 
\rarities is the ‘‘Pest Office” Mauritius, so 
called because the moras 
‘““Post Office” were in- 
scribed on one side of 
the stamp instead of the 
morass ost. Paid.” 
There were two values, 
1d. and 2d. They were 


designed and engraved by a local watch- 
maker, and were printed from single dies, 
and issued in 1847. The tedious process 
of printing numbers of stamps from single 
dies was soon abandoned, and only 500 
copies of each value were struck. Of 
those 1,000 stamps only twenty-two copies 
are known to exist to-day. There are in 
the hands of leading collectors two copies 
of the 1d. unused, and three copies of the 
2d. unused, twelve copies of the 1d. used, 
and five copies of the 2d. used. These 
rarities were only in use for a few days, 
and were mostly used in sending out in- 
vitations to a ball at Government House. 

The value, according to condition, is 
from £800 upwards for each value, but 
unused they are of course worth a great 
deal more. 


Hawaii, 1851, 2 cents, blue.—Like so many 
rare stamps, this first issue of Hawaii 
was designed and set up 
from type in a printer’s 


(Hawaiian 


| Postage] office. About twelve 
PE: copies are known _ to 
+s) exist. The stamp was 


in use but a very short 
time, as the Post Office 
of Honolulu was burnt 
down, and the stock of 
stamps of this first issue 
was completely destroyed. 

This 2 cents stamp is worth about 


4750. 


British Guiana, 
popularly known 


a2 


‘Two Cents. 


1850, 2 cents.— This is 
as the 2 cents circular 
Guiana, because of its shape. A notice 
in the local Officzal 
Gazette, dated Febru- 
ary, 1851, announced 
that ‘‘by order of His 
Excellency the Gover- 
nor, and upon the re- 
quest of several of the 
merchants of George- 
town, it is proposed to 
establish a delivery of letters twice each 
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day through the principal streets of this 
city.” Certain gentlemen were named as 
having consented to receive letters for 
delivery at their respective stores, and it 
was further announced that ‘‘ each letter 
must bear a stamp, for which 2c. will be 
charged, or it will not be delivered, and 
when called for will be subject to the 
usual postage of 8c.” A supply of the 
required 2 c. stamps was provided by 
a locally type-set design enclosed in a 
ring. 

It is said that this delivery of letters 
was discontinued soon after it was started, 
hence rarity of the stamp. 

Only eleven copies of this quaint post- 
age stamp are known, and its market 
value is probably somewhere about £600. 


Moldavia, 1858, 81 paras. —This rare stamp 
formed one of a set of four of the first 
postage stamps issued in Roumania. The 
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values were 27 paras for’ 
single letters travelling, and. 
not carried more than about. 
seventy miles, 54 paras for 
double that distance, 81 
paras for heavier letters, 
and 108 paras for registered 
letters, all within the limits of Moldavia, 

The 81 paras is the rarest of the series, 
as will be seen from the following in- 
ventory taken in February, 1859, of Ed 
then unsold stock :— ) 


27 paras, printed 6,000, sold 3,67558 4 


54 9 yy 0,000  j,, 4,750. | 
Sips re 2,000" ar. 603. 
TOS) i237 yi 6,000 ,, 2,5G0qmme 


All these stamps were printed by hand 
on coloured paper in sheets of thirty-two 
impressions in four rows of eight stamps, 
An unused copy of the 81 paras has 
fetched as much as £350. 


(To be continued.) 


‘O PENNY RED! 
By W. E. IMESON 


I 
O Penny RED! Could you but give 
A penny for my thought, 
‘You'd learn that I was thinking why 
So many ‘‘ Reds” I bought. 
Could I sell for a penny (‘‘ brown ’”’) 
Fach ‘‘ Red ”’ that I’ve to spare, 
This Penny ‘‘ bloater”’ would become 
A bloated millionaire ! 


II 


They told me, when I bought them up, 
The ‘‘ Reds” were bound to rise ; 
They’ve risen—in my lumber-room, 
As if they’d reach the skies. 
The ‘‘rise” they’ve taken out of me 
Is not the sort I meant: 
I took them up—was taken in, 
My cash in vain was spent. 


Ill 


Each room within my little house 
Stamp-sacks monopolise ; 

To sleep the children my poor wife 
Fresh schemes needs e’er devise. 

Our villa’s walls are bulging, too, 
(Last night a portion went !) 

And, as the floors are sinking fast, 
‘Our landlord’s raised—the | rent ! 


IV 
The dealers will not look at them 
(Lest I’ve ‘‘looked thro’” them first), 
The dustmen won’t remove them, tho’ 
I pander to their thirst. 
No other place will take them in, 
No warehouse can I hire, 
I can’t insure them—so I can’t 
‘* Arrange to have a fire”’! 


V 


Faith! talk about white elephants! 
What of plate-numbers red ? 

To pick them out my youngsters tried, 
Some are now blind—some dead. 

I’ve tried the auctions, but—no go! 
*Tis hard when hard one strives : 

Ive even ‘‘salted”” sample-bags 
With doubtful ‘‘ Two-two-fives.” 


Vi 


Ive thought it out, and now I think 
But one thing’s left to do: . 
Dll go myself, and Pll become 
Bill Bailey ” number two. a 
‘‘Won’t you come home?” they’ll sing 
I won’ ¢—until I’m dead, [in vain, 
Then | won’t care a—penny, for 
I shan’t meet Penny Red. 
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Argentine Republic (continued) 


Moreno (Mariano, 1779-1811), was born at 
| Buenos Ayres in 1770. 
He was Premier and 
42 Minister of War of the 
i2 Patriot Government, 
was a young lawyer, a 
most eloquent speaker, 
and of impetuous na- 
ture, his chief charac- 
teristic being a profound 
hatred of the corrupt 
Spanish végzme, which 
he was largely instrumental in bringing 
toanend. He rightly believed the Press 
to be the most powerful agent for wiping 
out its evils, and began by founding a 
newspaper with the following motto: 
“Happy times when man can think freely 
and express what he thinks.” He also 
founded a Public Library, reorganised 
the schools, and was the first to propose 
the making of a port at Ensenada, an 
enterprise that is now completed at La 
Plata, after an enormous outlay of money 
by the Government of Buenos Ayres pro- 
vince. Unfortunately for his country, 
Moreno did not remain long in power, 
owing to political differences with his 
colleagues. He resigned in December, 
1810, and left early in 1811 for England, 
as Minister Plenipotentiary, to secure 
Great Britain’s recognition of the new 
order of things. He never reached the 
Old World, but died at sea on the 
@eeeot March, 1811. Mr. C. E. Akers, 
in his History of South America, writes : 
“Such men as Pueyredon, Rivadavia, and 
Moreno were statesmen capable of direct- 
ing the destinies of a nation far more 
advanced in civilisation than the La Plata 
provinces, but they did not estimate 
accurately the character of their own 
countrymen when it expanded after the 
abrupt cessation of despotic rule.” 

His portrait appears on the 4c., brown, 
1907-76, 4 c., grey, 1888, and 4o c., 
olive, of 1889-91. 


Moreno, 


_ San Martin (1778-1850). 
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SORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


A celebrated 
Spanish-American Gen- 
eralin the War of Inde- 
pendence ; was born at 
| Yapeyu, on the Uru- 
guay river, February 
25th,1778. In his eighth 
or ninth year he accom- 
panied his own family 
! to Spain for his educa- 

tion, and being intended 
for the military profession was admitted 
into the college of nobles at Madrid. 
He served in Spain against the French 
(1793-1811), attaining the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He resigned in the latter 
year, and early in 1812 went to Buenos 
Ayres, where he joined the patriots. In 
1813 he received command of the army 
operating in Upper Peru or Bolivia. Here- 
tofore the patriots had endeavoured to 
strike the central Spanish power in Peru, 
by way of Chuquisaca and Lake Titicaca. 
San Martin resolved to open a new line of 
operations through Chili, and in this he 
was efficiently supported by the supreme 
director Pueyredon. An army of invasion 
was organised and drilled at Mendoza, 
and on January 17th, 1817, San Martin, 
with 4,000 men, began his celebrated 
march over the Andes by the Uspallata 
Pass (12,300 feet high), and after gaining 
a brilliant victory at Chacabuco on 12th 
February, was pressed by the people of 
Chili to take the supreme command, and 
gained a still more brilliant victory at 
Maypu, 5th April, 1818. After organis- 
ing the government of Chili, he sailed 
with the squadron under Lord Cochrane 
for Peru, 21st August, 1820, and captur- 
ing Lima, drove the Spaniards from the 
coast and assumed the title of ‘‘ Pro- 
tector”? of Peru in 1821, but resigned it 
a year afterwards, and, sailing secretly 
for Europe, spent the remainder of his 
life in absolute seclusion near Paris. He 
died at Boulogne, 17th August, 1850. 
A statue was erected to his memory in 
Buenos Ayres. 

His portrait appears on the 24 c., blue, 
of 1867-76, and 15 c., yellow, 1888. 


San Martin. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Prices of New Issues.—A reader suggests that 
we should add the prices at which the new issues 
chronicled may be bought. The idea seems to be a 
practical and useful one, and we will see what we can 
do in the matter. Those prices will have to be affixed 
by our publishers, and as they make it a rule to price 
nothing which they are not ready to supply, it will 
be understood that when the news of a new issue is 
chronicled from an advance copy, as sometimes hap- 
pens, prices will have to await the receipt of a supply ; 
but in many, if not most, cases we hope it will be 
possible to affix the prices at which the stamps may 
be obtained from Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and so add to 
the value and usefulness of our chronicle of New Issues. 


Austria.—As we have not yet chronicled any of the 
changes in the current set we append a full list to date. 
The general design of the previous series is retained, 
but the corners containing the numerals of value are 
altered. In this new series on values 1h. to 6h. the 
figures are in the colours of the stamps on a white 


ground; on the roh. to 30 h. the figures are in black - 


on a plain white ground; on the 35 h. to 72 Ty ate 
white on ground of the same colour as the stamps. 
The peculiar bars of shiny varnish show diagonally 
across the ‘stamps as before. 


FOr 

Sich Spe? 

1 heller, mauve Omar 25heller,ultramarine o 4 
Ze ys) blacks’. One 30 4, mauve 2 ONG 
3», pale brown. o fr 35,5, brightgreen o 6 
5-55 . deep green. o -x 40 ,, purple o 7 
6 ,, orange Os 50 ,, pale blue Ono 
EO” -4)) erase Oo 2 60 ,, yellow-browno 9 
20, 3, brown: o- -3 72 °,, Carmine © Io 


Barbados.—Zwen's Weekly Stamp News says the 
1d, value has appeared with the multiple watermark. 
Wmk. Multiple C A. Perf, 
3d., dull green, 


Denmark. — The Monthly Circular chronicles 
another value of the King’s Head series, the 5 6re. 


Wink. Crown. Perf. 
5 Ore, green. 
Io ,, scarlet. 
20 ,, blue, 


WG 


ORE | 
DERE | 


& 


ORE” 
NV alav aval ata’ 


East Africa and Uganda.—We have received - 


the 2 anna with the multiple watermark, making six 
values issued with the new watermark. 


Wuk. Multiple CA. Perf, Ss meee 
3a., green E . : OT 
2a., Mauve, centre purpl Daas 
3 a., green, centre chocolate SR TOUrO 
5 a., orange-brown, centregrey-black . 
8a., blue, centre grey . ; pare wate 


French Guinea.—One more French colony has 
just been provided with an issue of special design. 
This design, a native lady in evening dress balancing 
a water-bottle in her right hand, is common to all 
issues. 
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Now that so much more attention is being p 
to French colonial issues, consequent on the pass 
of the surcharging epidemic, the stamps of this li} 
colony may well attract the young collector, for | 
postal issues are simple, free from all surcharges, < 
cheap. It may, therefore, be interesting if we mi 
our list complete by adding those of the only | 


issue. 


& 


1892. 


Perf, 


X 


WO KOANARWWNHHHHRR 


1 c., black on azure 
2c., brown on buff 
4c, purple-brown on grey 
5 ¢., green on pale green 
to c., black on lilac 
15 c., blue 
20 c., red on green 
25 c., black on rose 
30 C., Cinnamon on drab 
40 c., red on yellow 
50 c., Carmine on rose . 
75 c., brown on orange . 
1 fr., olive-green on toned 


ns 


mM eOO, 610 6 6 0 'O 0.0 6: 418 


1g00. Same type. Colours changed. 

1oc., rose-red  . 4 Pe OUD 

15 ¢c., grey : : Pe 

25 c., blue 2 : Om 
50 c., brown on azure on 8 


1995. 
5 c., blue 

Io c,, pale brown 

15 c., green 

30 C., rose 

50 c., black 

60 c., orange : A 
1fr.,mauve . 3 


New design. 


Perf. 


coulrwW Nw 


I 


FY OOO Oui0. 70) 
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St. Lucia.—We have received the 2%d., King 
Head, with the multiple watermark. 


Wmk. Multiple C A. Perf. 
Sua 


3d., purple and green . _ 
id., v5 carmine On.2 
2kd., a ultramarine . o 4 


Tasmania.—We now illustrate the type of tl 
surcharge, chronicled last week, of 1%d., on the cu 


rent 5d. 
OFFICIAL 
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{ISCELLANEOUS 


Jne Penny Red Variety 


e 25 of the History of the Adhesive Stamps of 

British Isles, we read concerning the Red Penny 
of. of 1841: ‘On plate 77, the first stamp in the 
ond row, which should be lettered ‘B.A.’, bore the 
t letter only, the second letter-block being a blank. 
» error was discovered and corrected about nine 
nths after registration, and the plate was then re- 
istered as 77B. ... Copies of this incomplete 
np presumably exist, but we have never seen or 
rd of one.” 
Iere we have an error of equal interest to, and of 
greater value than, the well-known error of the 
d. rose-red of 1860, lettered ‘‘O.P.” ‘‘P.C.”, or the 
d, lilac-rose of 1875, lettered ‘“‘L.H.” ‘F.L.”, 
rely waiting to be discovered ; and other instances 
xht be cited of rarities which still lie undiscovered 
yerhaps undreamt of—among the millions of penny 
ls which can still be bought at a few pence per 
jusand by anyone who cares to take the trouble to 
k them through.—H. S. Hopson in Lwen’s Weekly 
mp News. 


1e Variety Discovered 


3y a curious coincidence, this very variety was dis- 
ered in time to be shown at the Junior Philatelic 
ciety’s Exhibition last week. The specimen was on 
mall piece of original, lettered B in the left corner 
1 with blank space at the right-hand side. The 
tunate owner should get £50 for the specimen, in 
r opinion. It is probable that few specimens would 
printed before the omission was noticed. The 
te was first registered on 19.4.47, and as soon as 
» mistake was noted, it was taken from press and the 
ssing letter A inserted. It was then re-registered 
ng with the next batch of plates on 12.1.48. Only 
400 sheets were printed altogether, a slightly 
aller number than that taken from plate 132 of the 
ir-letter series; probably few of them showed the 
ror.—Ewen's Weekly Stamp News. 


snrhyn Island 


NRHYN is an island that is famous all over the South 
a world, and not unknown even in Europe. Its 
arl-shell and pearls, its strange, wild, semi-amphi- 
us natives, and its melancholy leper station, make 
amarked spot upon the Pacific map; and a certain 
ther fictitious value attaching to its stamps has made 
e name of the island familiar to all stamp collectors 
home. The general impression conveyed to the 
yager from kinder and fairer islands is that Penrhyn 
a place ‘‘at the back of God Speed,” a lonely, sultry, 
indy, eerie spot, desolate and remote beyond de- 
ription. It is an atoll island, consisting merely of a 
rip of land some couple of hundred yards in width, 
closing a splendid lagoon nine miles long.—Miss 
RIMSHAW in the Daily Graphic. 


he Inhabitants 


The old warlike, quarrelsome character of the islan- 
srs—no doubt originally due to scarcity of food— 
ill lurks concealed under an outward show of civility. 
enrhyn was the only island I have visited where I 
d not care to walk alone in the bush without my 
tle American revolver. The four or five white 
aders all keep firearms ready to hand in their stores. 
here has been no actual trouble of recent years, but 
lere are narrow escapes from a free fight every now 
id then, and every man must hold himself ready for 
mergencies. It is only seven years since there was 
ich an outbreak of hostilities in Penrhyn that a 
an-of-war had to be sent up to protect the traders. 
-Miss GRIMSHAW in the Daily Graphic. 
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Boom in St. Lucia—Explanation 


Last week we quoted a paragraph from the Financial 
Times concerning a so-called boom in the sales of 
St. Lucia stamps to collectors. Here is an explanation 
from Ewen’s Weekly Stamp News :— 

‘(One might imagine from this that stamp collectors 
had been jumping over one another to buy St. 
Lucia postage stamps, but we believe the true facts to 
be the following. In &.W.S.N., No. 221, we wrote 
as follows :—‘ With reference to the note in £.W.S.N., 
No. 191, to the effect that the 1o/— stamps were then 
obsolete, we are informed by a correspondent that 
only one printing of this stamp was ever made, and 
consisted of 10,800 stamps sent out to the colony in 
1891. On 11.3.03, 6,326 of these stamps were still in 
stock, so that the total number issued in the twelve 
years must have been 4,474 or less. Our correspon- 
dent, who is in a position to know, states that only 
some 400 of these were issued to collectors or for 
postage on letters, the remainder being affixed to 
mortgage deeds and ‘‘land-cancelled.”’ 

‘We have been told that a gentleman, well known 
in St. Lucia, has purchased this entire remaining stock 
of 10/- stamps, paying full face value of some £3,000 
for them. This, if true, is the explanation of the in- 
creased revenue of £3,490 during the financial year 
of 1903-4. The small balance is, doubtless, chiefly 
accounted for by the sales of the King’s Head 2%d., 
3d., and 1/— stamps issued during this period. With 
6,000 copies of a 10/— stamp hanging over it, the 
market is not likely to show much eagerness in pur- 
chasing at the premium demanded, and the conse- 
quence is the stamps are being used up on mortgage 
deeds, for which purpose the supply, judging by past 
demand, will last for another eighteen years.” 


The Penny Postage—1840 


WEDNESDAY was an important era in the history of 
the English postage system, being the first day on 
which letter stamps came into operation, and being, 
in fact, the first day of the complete carrying into 
effect of Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan, for the adoption of 
which we are indebted to the liberal policy of the 
Government. The year 1635 commenced the regular 
posts between London and most. parts of England, 
and in 1644 the revenue resulting therefrom was 
£5,000 a year, while it is now upwards of two millions 
annually. 

The mail was first conveyed by stage coaches in 
August, 1785. 

It is to be hoped that this new mode of travelling 
post may be satisfactory to all parties, and not unsatis- 
factory to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. —An 
Old Cutting, date about 1840. 


London Post Office in 1840 


TuE alteration in the General and Twopenny Post 
Offices will take place this week. At present the 
ordinary business of each day is, in the inland office 
alone, 35,000 letters received and 40,000 letters sent ; 
annually 23,475,000, exclusive of the number in the 
Foreign Office Department and Ship Letter Office, 
and altogether independent of the twopenny post. 

The number of newspapers daily varies from 30,000 
to 70,000 (on Saturday 40,000 and on Monday 50,000). 

The revenue derived from charges for early delivery 
in London is £4,000, and the sum obtained by a charge 
of one penny [italics] on each letter given to the post- 
men who go round with bells is £3,000 a year. 

The revenue in London is about £6,000 a week, 
above £300,000 a year. 

The franks amount in a morning to 4,000 or 5,000 
or more.—Az Old Cutting, date about 1840. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR — 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


A Stamps Exchange MS. Gazette 


I HAVE seen a great deal of MS. magazines for other 
aobbies. They are very popular in shorthand circles 
where they are known as ‘‘Evercirculators.” Iam in- 
debted to Mr. T. B. Widdowson for the following 
item of information concerning a new departure in 
the Stamps Exchange Society, of which he is the 
Secretary. I may add, to save inquiries being sent me, 
that Mr. Widdowson’s address is 22, Lincoln Street, 
Leicester :— 

‘*This society (which was founded in '85) has re- 
cently started on somewhat different lines to that 
followed by the majority of exchange clubs, it being 
quite clear that ‘bargains’ and ‘swop’ is not the 
highest ideal of a philatelist, so, commencing with the 
winter session, a manuscript magazine, called the 
Stamps Exchange Gazette, has been started to encour- 
age friendly criticism and discussion, queries and 
replies—in fact, all subjects philatelic are welcomed, 
but no lengthy articles are allowed. The number 
of members in the two branches of the society is 
upwards of 200, and it is hoped that the attempt to 
thus cater for something more than mere ¥ s. d. will 
receive the hearty support of its members.”’ 


Why not Stamp Evercirculators? 


It strikes me that if stamp collectors understood the 
method of conducting the MS. magazines that are so 
popular in shorthand circles, there would be dozens of 
similar messengers in circulation amongst the devotees 
of our hobby. Let me explain the modus operandi. 
One person undertakes the work of conductor. He 
gets a few members together, prepares a pair of 
covers, inside of which he pastes a postal list of the 

members, with their addresses. He writes a contribu- 
tion, inserts it in the covers, and forwards it to No. 1 
on the postal list. No. 1 reads what the conductor 
has written, inserts a contribution of his own and 
adds some comments or criticisms, and posts the lot 
to No. 2, who does the same and despatches the parcel 
to No. 3, and so it goes the round of all the members, 
and in time comes back to the conductor full of inter- 
esting matter. The conductor removes his old con- 
ribution, inserts a fresh article, and adds his comments 
on the contents of the Evercirculator, and starts it on 
another tour of the members; and so it continues, each 
member removing his old contribution and putting in 
afresh one. Thet membership should not be too large 
—just enough, in fact, to allow, say, three days for 
each to keep it for reading, etc., and so make the 
circuit of the members regularly once a month. 
Leather covers for these MS. magazines are sold by 
the trade publishers of G.S.W., Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, at 1s. 6d. each, and paper to fit at 1s. 6d. 
per five quires, samples of which may be had for rd. 


A Big Fish on the Hook 


SOME time ago a certain stamp dealer’s establishment 
was greatly excited over a big fish on the hook. It 
was no less than a member of a well-known American 
millionaire family, who called and commenced to talk 
business on millionaire lines. He wondered whether 
it would be possible to work up a stamp collection 
that should knock spots out of the great Ferrary 
Coliection in Paris. Anyway, he was inclined to have 
a shot at it, and was willing to make a start with a 
£50,000 order. 
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There was such a tremor of excitement in . 
establishment as was never known before. It we 
fairly well accustomed to deal in four figures, but fiy, 
as a mere first instalment of an order was a recorc 
breaker of the right tune. | 

Intricate calculations were worked out as to th 
probable numbers in existence of this stamp and thai 
and the probable prices of this rarity and that. Th 
capacities of albums were tested by the page, by th 
vol., and by the score. B, | 

But, alas and alack! it all ended in the sale of a 
album or two and—smoke ! 


7 


From Stamps to Motors Y : 


Then that genius went off on motors. He raise. 
the hopes of the proprietor of a small motor establist' 
ment to the seventh heaven of expectation in muc 
the same way. He had out one make of motor afte 
another on trial trips. He was whisked over the road 
of the home counties in all directions, down to th 
south coast and over the northern heights of th 
metropolis. 

But again, alas and alack! nothing came of it a 


- but a week's delightful daily tours through the mos 


delightful scenery of the home counties, and all fre 
gratis and for nothing ! 

Afterwards it turned out that although it was quit 
true that he was a member of the celebrated America: 
millionaire family, he belonged to a branch which hat 
but a very limited acquaintance with the dollars. 


A Difference of Methods 


WHEN the youngsters were hatching their Junio 
Philatelic Exhibition they were cackling all the time 
day and night. As a consequence there were very fev 
people who had not heard of the coming Exhibition 

Now the oldsters are sitting on a similar idea, bu 
they are as silent over the business as a meeting 0 
Quakers. If they hatch anything we shall have t 
find it out for ourselves. There is not a cackle amongs 
the whole lot of them. It would be infra dig., don’ 
you know, to let everybody or anybody know tha 
they had got an idea, let alone the fact that they ari 
trying to hatch it. 


The Exhibition—Where P 


To my mind that will be the question. I was one o 
those who tramped London for a suitable place for th 
last great Exhibition, and I know something of th 
difficulties. The great Art Galleries are the most likely 
places, possibly the only suitable places in London 
But what of the Crystal Palace? We found, when the 


proposal was before us on the occasion of the las 


Exhibition, that efficient protection and probable hig! 
rates of insurance were the difficulties in the way 0 
entertaining the idea of holding the Exhibition at the 
Palace. Major Evans, who knows all about the so 
called difficulties, still believes in the Crystal Palace a 
the ideal place. Sodol. For popularising stamp col 
lecting the Crystal Palace would be an ideal place 
The attendance would probably be ten times greate! 
than in any other possible place in the metropolis 
The Palace authorities would no doubt be only toc 
pleased to meet all requirements as to efficient protec 
tion of the property from the rays of the sun and fron 
theft. And what a grand time we would have there 
I fancy the dealers would vote solid for the Palace. — o. 
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(THE STAMP KING 


CHAPTER II (continued) 
How Miss Betty always went Straight to the Point 


-\URING all this first day, which was very fine and 
calm, neither Betty nor Victoria appeared on 
deck, for they were in great need of rest after 
eir sleepless night and the fatigue of their hasty 
sparture. In the evening, however, having re- 
wvered a little, they dressed, and Miss Betty went 
to the great saloon, while Victoria, not daring to 
sume the rank of lady-companion, remained in the 
bin, where her meals were to be served in order to 
we her the annoyance of dining with the servants. 
‘As the young lady entered, Sir Oscar, in evening 
ress, with a flower in his button-hole and his ruddy 
icks freshly curled, quitted the group to whom he 
as holding forth and went to meet her. 

“JT need not ask, Miss Scott,’’ said he earnestly, 
‘how you are since this morning, for the beautiful 
jlour in your cheeks tells me you are in a perfect 
cate of health.” 

‘Miss Betty thanked him with a smile, while he con- 
nued even more amiably— 

“Will you permit me to escort you round the 
aloon ?” 


SIR OSCAR OFFERED HER HIS ARM 


The girl accepted, and Sir Oscar presented to her a 
number of people whose acquaintance he had already 
made on board; then, as the dinner bell had just 
sounded, he offered his arm and led her into the 
dining-room. 

The meal was a merry one. The accomplished 
Englishman met every wish of his graceful neighbour 
and paid her every possible compliment, but always 
with perfect deference and that entire absence of 
affectation which is only seen in the acts and words of 
the most accomplished men of the world. 

Betty, though perfectly reserved, was enough of a 
woman and an American not to be offended by this 
assiduous flattery. So she conversed with Sir Oscar 
without restraint, even telling him she was going to 
Paris, though without confessing the real object of 
her journey. And Sir Oscar, charmed and enraptured, 
spoke of France and the delightful times he had had 
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y G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
vanslated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


there, charming all who heard him, and finding 
opportunity to reply to each with equally good grace. 

When they rose from dinner it became evident that 
the vessel had no longer the same stability as before. 
Now and then the floor seemed to slide away from 
under them, and a few of the more convivial spirits 
could hardly keep on their feet, which caused the rest 
of the company great amusement. The chart, which 
indicated their course, showed they had now arrived 
off Nova Scotia, from which one of the passengers 
concluded they had begun to feel the full swell of the 
open sea. 

Betty Scott promenaded the deck, still on the arm 
of Sir Oscar Tilbury. The night was dark and the 
Touraine pitched more and more each moment. Now 
the bows rose in the air as if making a straight course 
for the stars and then sank softly as though into the 
midst of a heap of down; all of which was not with- 
out its effect on the digestion of the greater number 
of the passengers. Many of the ladies retired in a 
very unhappy condition. A few men disappeared in 
their turn, to the amusement of those who had not 
begun to suffer, and particularly of Miss Betty. Sir 
Oscar's spirits sank considerably as the sea rose. His 
words became fewer, his anecdotes shorter, and Betty, 
in passing under one of the electric lights which 
lighted the deck, observed that his face was livid, his 
features drawn, and his appearance by no means 
valorous ; so not to annoy him by remarking on these 
symptoms she pleaded her own fatigue, and returning 
to her cabin set him free. 

It was high time, for the unhappy Sir Oscar had 
barely time to take refuge in his to avoid being seen, 
by the few passengers still left on deck, in the most 
miserable condition it is possible to imagine for such 
an elegant and fastidious gentleman. And so, with its 
pleasures and its miseries, the night passed and the 
second day broke. 


CHAPTER III 


Showing how very Slowly a Fast Steamer can go 


BITTER wind was blowing from the N.N.W., 
fine rain began to fall, and to the surprise of the 
passengers the boat remained immovable for two 

hours. But no one volunteered any information on 
the subject, and the cause of the stoppage could only 
be conjectured. At length, when supposition had 
spent itself and the passengers were giving free vent 
to their impatience, the captain himself assembled 
them all in the saloon, and said very coolly 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, there is no cause for alarm. 
A connecting-rod having got out of gear, the engines 
were stopped somewhat too abruptly; this strained 
one of the piston-rods, which we have, consequently, 
to repair. As bad luck would have it, the other en- 
gine, which caused the accident, is similarly damaged. 
We have all the necessary tools for making it right, 
but you must give us time. Twenty hours will, in my 
opinion, be sufficient to complete the job, and you 
will, I am sure, excuse this delay, which, under the 
circumstances, is quite unavoidable ; and I can assure 
you that, beyond this little inconvenience, you have 
nothing to fear.” 

With these words he slipped out of the saloon and 
went to overlook the work, leaving his hearers dumb- 
founded. 
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But there was not much leisure for criticism, for the 
boat grew more unsteady than ever, alternately rolling 
and pitching, this time with a motion which became 
more violent every minute. 

Soon it was scarcely possible to keep one’s seat, and 
Miss Betty thought she would like to see what the 
weather looked like outside. Clinging tightly to the 
mahogany rail to avoid being thrown against the 
partition, she reached the deck and 
hung on to the side. 

The sky was black as ink, the dark- 
ness impenetrable. The wind, risen 
to a tempest, whistled through the 
stays, Sweeping everything before it. 
The ocean, lashed into enormous bil- 
lows, black, deep, and unfathomable, 
overwhelmed everything within its 
reach. Wave after wave dashed 
against the vessel and fell heavily on 
the deck with a thunderous roar. The 
noise was deafening, but Betty, struck 
with the fearful grandeur of the scene, 
scarcely felt the water streaming from 
her soaked garments or the wind 
raging around her. 

She soon discovered, however, that 
it would be impossible for her to 
move, or to relax for a moment her 
convulsive grip. Moreover, the fury 
of the elements was increasing, and 
breathless and exhausted she felt the 
time would soon come when, loosing 
her hold, she would be swept over- 
board. 

Now the boat, heeling to larboard, 
offered one flank to the raging cyclone; 
now she plunged still farther on the 
other side, between walls of water, 
only to rebound again with furious 
somersaults. 

“What are you doing here?” 
shouted a formidable voice in Betty’s 
ear, and without giving her time to 
reply a strong arm snatched her from 
her perilous point of observation and 
launched her at the risk of her life 
down the stairs of the saloon, the door 
of which was immediately locked be- 
hind her. 

It was just in time, for a huge wave 
caught up the enormous boat as if it 
had been a feather, and let it drop 
into the immense hollow beyond. The 
bridge and decks were drenched. 
The water even dashed into the fun- 
nels and fell like a waterspout into the 
furnaces. The captain, lashed to the 
bridge, tried in vain to pierce the 
thick darkness, while the boat drifted 
without the help either of engines or 
rudder, for the latter had been broken 
by the tempest. The whistle of the 
sirens could alone be heard above the tumult. 

In the saloons the greatest confusion reigned. The 
passengers, most of whom were sick and frightened, 
were thrown from side to side, knocking against each 
other in a way that would have been laughable had it 
not been so disastrous. Fearful crashes were heard 
in every direction; everything movable was thrown 
on to the floor, where it was caught in the roll of the 
vessel and tossed this way and that. Haggard mothers 
hugged their children, whose cries of terror added to 
the general misery. The men, pale and helpless, 
could do nothing to help. Ever the same terrible 
shocks, ever the same sickening fear that the steamer 
was about to capsize. LM 

At intervals one of the officers ‘would enter, keeping 
his feet with difficulty, and try to reassure them all. 

“It is only a squall,” he would say, ‘‘and will soon 
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be over. There's nothing to be afraid of.” But 
could scarcely hear, and still less could they belie 
him. g am 
In fact, the whole crew—the more worthy of a 
tion since they themselves had the more cause for fe; 
knowing the gravity of the situation—seemed to | 
everywhere, caring for one, encouraging an ; 
exerting themselves to comfort everyone, while at t/ 


TIGHTLY TO THE RAIL ‘- 


SHE CLUNG 


same time working their hardest at the disabled vesse. 
The peril was certainly great, for in such a storm th 
broken machinery could not be repaired, and the a 
possibility of steering left the Touvaine at the merc: 
of the waves. All bearings were lost, and the storn 
carried them whither it would, and this lasted fo 
ninety-four hours. 

At the end of that time, when it was clear from t 
more moderate movements of the vessel that th 


and the ordinary routine was resumed. 
that the captain had shown great foresight and 
trepidity, and everyone was aware that during thi 
difficult crisis he had many times risked his life. S¢ 
when he appeared at the first regular meal whicl 


«awed the long interruption of four days, he was 
ily cheered, and Sir Oscar Tilbury, in a lengthy 
ech, thanked him in the name of all the passen- 
s, and presented him with a bouquet made of the 
jellias which he had kept so carefully for his own 
ton-hole. 

t was a delightful meal. Sir Oscar put so much 
four into his speech that at a pathetic gesture his 
5 rf-pin was loosened and fell into the plate of Miss 
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ur Italian Letter 
ky Rome, February 10th, 1905. 


"eRY self-respecting correspondent feels the need of 
ginning his work by congratulating the editor and 
plishers of Gibbons Stamp Weekly. But I think I 
a do without that, for I have already sent in my 
od wishes, together with my subscription, as the 
st and the most practical way of encouraging pub- 
ations. (Applause from Mr. Phillips.) 

The land ‘‘where the orange-tree flourishes” is cer- 
nly not very favourable to an intense cultivation of 
e plant with its many branches, and with its flowers 
every shade, called Philately. Putting aside meta- 
ior, I must avow that collectors are by no means 
imerous here, and, one can add, that there are no 
‘eat collections of stamps in Italy, for the best that 
2 had have been sold abroad. The collecting of 
alian stamps, and of those of the old States—which 
tainly form one of the most interesting groups— 
is naturally several devotees among us here. About 
teen collections of importance could be pointed out. 
ut, here in Italy, scientific specialisation, which has 
ich splendid experts in England, is not reached. On 
ie other hand, we have some collectors who collect 
amps on original letters, the example being set 
yout twenty years ago by a collector whom I knew. 
1 my opinion, this way of collecting, although it is 
ften blamed for taking up a great deal too much 
dace, is one of the most interesting, and seems to me 
estined to spread itself more in the future. Often we 
we to stamps on the original letters a knowledge of 
everal facts, and sometimes it has been due to stamps 
reserved on letters that a good chronological arrange- 
ent has been possible in the case of the different 
arieties. 


‘romised New Italian Stamps 

Iam applied to frequently by letter for information 
bout the issue of the projected stamps which were 
‘otified some months ago, not only in the philatelic 
Press, but also in the Press at large. It will be re- 
nembered that it was a question of making something 
yery striking. After the stamps of the ‘‘ flowery 
tyle,” which were reproached justly with having 
ornamentations of too heavy a kind, it was a question 
of symbolical designs—that is, a set to produce a 
ensation among the public, as it was said. There 
was an idea of reproducing on these stamps the 
development of means of communication. 


The Designs 


' The set was to begin with a waterfall, the generator 
of motive power, and to end with wireless telegraphy. 
This would recall somewhat the ballet ‘‘ Excelsior” of 
Manzotti. The artist Paolo Michetti, one of the lead- 
ing Italian artists, was charged with preparing the 
designs, and people even went so far as to claim 
that his inspirer and adviser was his friend Gabriele 
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Betty, who sat beside him. She took it up, and wiped 
away the sauce from the malachite and gold serpent 
of which it was composed ; then, after examining it, 
returned it with a smile to its owner, saying, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful trinket !” 

‘¢A thousand thanks, Miss Scott,” returned Sir 
Oscar; ‘‘that stupid pin is always falling out, and I - 
shall certainly lose it some day”; saying which he 
replaced it in his necktie. 


. (To be continued.) 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


D’Annunzio, the poet and novelist. A pretty ideal ; 
poetry and painting helping each other to create 
beautiful types of stamps. I have seen some photo- 
graphs of the original designs, and it is easy to 
recognise in them the hand of a very great artist, 
Among other things I admired a portrait of King 
Victor Emmanuel III., standing out against a sky in 
which are fluttering some swallows, those faithful 
messengers. One sees that the artist had studied at 
first hand the portrait of the young and clever King, 
of whom he had in fact executed, by his orders, a 
large portrait in oils. But one can understand easily 
that when such subjects are reduced to the small size 
of a postage stamp, the effect is no longer absolutely 
the same, especially if the stamps are made by surface- 
printing. 


Stumbling Blocks and Difficulties 


Then, changes are introduced, touches up are giver, 
and fresh studies are made. And while all this is 
going on, ‘‘dum Romae consulitur, politics, voila 
notre misére,” as De Musset said, brings a fresh 
Minister to the head of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, and then it is often a case of beginning all 
over again. There was some idea of bringing out the 
new set on the occasion of reducing the inland postage 
This has been promised a long time, But 
here also politics had to be reckoned with. It is 
well known that the rate of postage in Italy was 15 
centesimi, about 1%4d., in 1863 and 1864, and that 
since January rst, 1865, or for forty years, it has been 
20 cent. This ‘‘provisional measure,” as it was called 
in the Law of November 24th, 1864, was to have been 
revoked; but the authorities could not agree as to 
whether the reduction should be to to or to 15 cent. 
In any case, a reduction was to be made, for among 
the proposals to be discussed at the Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union, which was to meet in Rome 
on April 21st, 1904, there was one to reduce to 20 
centimes the postage of letters intended for the 
different countries forming the Union; thus, if this 
proposal had been adopted, Italy would have found 
itself with the same postal rates for inland as for ~ 
foreign letters going to the countries of the U.P.U. 
As it was, the Congress was postponed for a year by 
wish of the King of Italy. For some reasons un- 
known, the Congress has just been postponed again, 
and the date of its meeting has still to be fixed, 


Still Undecided , 

It is believed that the discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies with regard to the project for reforming the 
inland postal rates will take place soon, and although 
we have not a Henniker Heaton, a reduction will be 
passed without doubt. Then it will probably be a 
question of the stamps. I shall not fail to inform the 
numerous readers of this paper in time. 


EMILIO’ DIENA. 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville. 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
Meetings : 67, South Lambeth Rd., S.W. Bi-monthly : Saturdays. 
Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


THE first meeting, after the recent Exhibition, of the 
Junior Philatelic Society was one of remarkable enthu- 
siasm. Before the doors were opened shortly before 
seven a small group of expectant visitors and new 
members had assembled outside, and a few minutes after 
seven it was evident that there would be a “full house.” 
The hall will hold about eighty people, but on this 
evening an extra room adjoining the hall had to be 
thrown open to accommodate those who could not 
find even standing room inside. The business of the 
meeting was commenced about eight. After passing 
the minutes, the meeting proceeded to the election of 
106 new members, including one life member. They 
are as follows :— 

G. B. Brown, Lee (life member); E. G. Warne, 
Southwark; G. Rock-Widlake, Lewisham; E. Copper, 
Portland Place; H. Weber Brown, E.C.; H. F. Young, 
Bow; L. G. Richards, Lowestoft; A. H. Harris, 
Buckhurst Hill; A. C, Hallen, jun., W.C.; Mrs. F. 
Newbery, Oundle; W. Murray, Wimbledon; Hans 
Tachumi, W.C.; Frank Grundy, N.W.; Miss Adams, 
S.E.; L. Savournin, E.C.; Ernest A. Rowe, Gunners- 
bury; E. Ricketts, Stamford Hill ; Miss Emily A. 
Boden, Clitheroe ; G. R. Jones, Portmadoc ; F. G. W. 


Lester, Clapham; F. A. Eeles, Penarth; Arthur M. — 


Kennett, Brixton; F. W. Stickland, E.C.; Alick C. 
‘Nurzey, Streatham ; Robert Archibald, West Norwood; 
T. Dunean, Barnet; J. Mosey, Abbotts Langley; F. C. 
Hurley, Barnet ; Philip B. Clarke, Gravesend; W. iE 
Blyth, E.C.; G. R. Manley, West Hampstead ; G. A. 
Bowditch, Upper Holloway; S. J. Fenton, Wimbledon; 
J. A. Higham, Clapham ; F. Seward, Stroud Green ; 
F. Butler, South Lambeth; E. J. de Salis, Chatham ; 
Mrs. N. Alford, S.W.; Miss Loeta Alford, S.W.; J. A. 
Silverlock, Harringay; C. Symes, Hornsey; Miss 
Winifred Leeson, Islington; B. Reed, Wandsworth ; 
_ P. H. Bate, Clapham; Chas. H. Mannooch, N.W.; 
Philip P. Brown, Stamford Hill; W. B. Evans, Hamp- 
stead; Mrs. Edith Field, West Hampstead; R. A, 
Klein, E.C.; Alfred J. Saunders, Rotherhithe; S, 
Harris, S.W.; H. W. Westcott, Ilford; F. E. Horton, 
Buntingford ; T. Franklin, W.C.; I. N. Spare, Kenning- 
ton; J. Adrian Steele, Brondesbury ;_ B. Hopkin 
Morris, Chiswick; Mrs. Thatcher, West Drayton ; 
A. E. Harrison, Notting Hill; A. R. Chidgey, Wan- 
stead ; F. G. Stokes,: Brixton ; George Dessin, High- 
bury; E. A. Cook, South Lambeth; A. E. D. Hemmel, 
Langport; T.C. Cartwright, Canonbury; C. Freeman, 
Chiswick; A. J. Sefi, N.W.; P. A. Jones, Brixton ; 
Hilton A. Fulcher, West Hampstead; C. H. Diver, 
Muswell Hill; A. L. Lloyd, South Lambeth; A. J. 
Palethorpe, Bingham ; F. Wendt, Streatham ; W. R. 
Hughes, West Hampstead; D. Pringle, Highbury ; 
T. F. Prime, Norwood; F. Green). Dalston * 1), C: 
Weston, Willesden Green; W. Pope, Hampton Wick; 
H. H. Mellon, Bromley; E. J. Homewood, Penge ; 
Miss Augusta Cassels, Kensington ; 
Mortlake; Reggie Wigmore, N.W.; 
W.C.; R. Spenser, Newmarket; Fred A. Meggy, 
Romford; A. E. Beach, Chelsea; W. B. Spratt, 
Chelsea; E. H. Smith, East Dulwich; Sydney H. 
Nye, Camberwell; W. Trollope, East Ham; W. 
Turnstall, W.C.; A. V. Edwards, Brondesbury ; C. V. 
O'Neil, North Finchley ; A. Selinger, Finsbury Park ; 
A. E. Bayliss, High Holborn; W. H. Morris, S.E.; 
Douglas J. Benger, Ealing ; E. A. Dothie, Ilford ; 
W. Oakley, Tottenham; L. H. Sangner, W.C.; E, J. 
Shorman, Herne Hill; P. Beaumont, S.W.; D. B. 
Smith, Lewisham; E. M. Gilbert-Longe, Chiswick. 


H. W. Hensman, 


James Stevens, ° 
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Owing to the large number to be got through, t 
Exhibition votes of thanks were accorded in batch 
Everyone who assisted in the wo! 
of the Exhibition was thanked by the President, wi 
also intimated that a roughly calculated balance-she 


by acclamation. 


showed that the recei 


pts of the Exhibition totalled — 


487 11s. 6d., and the liabilities £86 rss. 11d., leavit 
a small balance of 15s. 7d. on the right side. 
without counting the profits on the sale of the Society 
books or the subscriptions from new members, Ti 


following donations to the Exhibition ex 
acknowledged :— 


Amount already 
acknowledged 
Stanley Gibbons, 
Limited . 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. 
Wynne . ; 
Harold J. White 
Mrs. Need : 
T. C. Cartwright 
H. H. Cousins . 
Burton Cooper . 
E. J. Homewood 
FE, A. Leigh 
te Mee De x 
H. L’Estrange 
Ewen 
F. A. Eeles : 
C. W. Simmonds 
G. W. Thomson 
Baron Anthony 
de Worms 
P. L. Pemberton 
and Co. . é 
Rudolph Frentzel 
(2nd donation) 
C. J. Daun 
Mrs. Turner 
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Mr. Prestige . 
J ALG. Lowe 
R. Wigmore 

A. J. Sefi ‘ 
‘White Heather” 


| P. A. Jones 
S. J. Brown 


Whitfield King 
and Co. 


LW Ross Shielis™ 


Bright and Son . 
Anon. © : 
Anon. ° 
Wm. Brown . 
Mrs. Ragg (2nd 

donation) - 


| Mrs. D. Field 


H. F. Young 


| Hans Tachumi . 


R. Halliday (2nd 
donation) 
Mrs. Bonham 
Carter P 
W. Morley : 
Mrs. Cassels 
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Mr. Bertram Poole, Vice-President of the Societ: 
proposed, and Mr. A. H. L. Giles, R.N., seconded, | 
very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Fred J. Melville fd: 
his conduct of the Exhibition. The enthusiasm of th 
very crowded meeting was evinced by loud applau: 
all through the reports on the work done, and th: 
Exhibition and Publication Committee was asked 


continue its excellent work in various dir 
that a good deal more will be heard of it, 


ections, i 


Two resolutions on the subjects of stamps in cigarett. 
packets and the sending of approval sheets to boys ¢ 


5 


school were unanimously passed. a 

Mr. Melville then read a light and amusing paper o! 
‘‘ The Poetry of Stamp Collecting,” and caused roal 
of merriment by numerous sallies of humour, particu 
larly when he promised the meeting he would giv 
them no poems of his own, 


be devoutly thankful. 
large portions of his collection. aC 
_ country’s stamps were fastened together and hande, 


for which his hearers migt 


The sheets 


Mr. Giles then displayed som 


of eac 


round in countries. A vote of thanks was passed t 


Mr. Giles for his excellent display. 
** Victorian versus Edwardian Issues,’ 
E. Heginbottom and read b 


well received. 


A paper 0 
"written by Mr 
y Mr. R. Halliday, wa 


Wee. 
The Secretary acknowledged gifts of forgeries fo, 
the forgery collection by Mr. H. L. Hayman, and — 


complete set of the Standard Catalogu 
Society’s library by Messrs. Whitfiel 


e presented to th 
d King and Co, | 


The visit to the Tapling Collection is now arrange: 
for April 8th at 2 p.m., but visitors who cannot arriv 
so early as 2 may join the party any time up till 4 o’cloc f 
in the King’s Library at the British Museum. 


y AN ODD LOT 


JAVE just received a second thirty-two pages of 
vance sheets of Gibbons’ new Catalogue. They 
cry the story of prices up to the Mafekings. 

This week I shall have to confine myself toa brief 
5 into those interesting pages, as I must find room 
- the latest event in the Stamp Market—to wit, the 
je of the Castle Collection of Australians. 


x ; 

atigua 

iis this colony there are very few changes, but what 
vere are all tell in the upward direction. The 1d. of 
73, perf. 1214, has been raised from 15s. to 17s. 6d., 
ie not another change of any sort, up or down. 


ahamas 
i Here again there are very few changes, and these 
_ostly in the 1861 issue. Of that issue, in the rough 
arf, 14 to 16, the 1d., used, has been raised from 12s. 
,15s., and the 6d., used, from 25s. to gos. The rd., 
-own-lake, used, of that issue, perf. 13, has been 
ised from 17s. 6d. to 20s. In the 1863 series the 1d., 
‘rown-lake, unused, has been raised from 12s. 6d. to 
5s., and used from 7s. 6d. to ros.; the 1d., carmine- 
ke, unused, from tos. to 12s., and used from 5s. to 
36d. In the 1884-96 series the 5s., unused and used, 
-raised from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Other changes are small, 
ut are all upwards. 


' 
| 
. 
jangkok 


_ Here again there are very few changes. The 4c¢., 
ose, of 1868-82, unused, left unpriced in 1904, is now 


-riced 20s., and the same value in the CA series, left 
»npriced in 1904, is now priced, unused, 35s., and used, 


/ Next week I shall go more fully into the more 
ateresting countries that follow these. 


Sale of Mr. Castle’s Australians 


Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., have just bought 
Mr. Castle’s second collection of Australians. It will 
ye remembered that the same firm bought his grand 
sollection of unused Australians about twelve years 
for £10,000, then the highest price paid for a 
collection. The price paid for this second collection, 
nostly made up of used copies, was £5,750: 
Of this second collection Mr. Phillips writes as 
‘ollows in the Monthly Journal :— 
“Tt is about twelve years since Mr. Castle sold us 
iis first Australian collection for the sum of £10,000 
aett. He then devoted his attention for some years 
" collecting European stamps, and when he disposed 
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of these, in 1898, he again returned to his old love 
and has been an assiduous collector of Australians for 
the past six years. 

‘‘Mr. Castle, in making his second Australian col- 
lection, very soon realised that it was impossible to 
get together a really complete collection of unused 
Australians, and he decided to devote his attention to 
immaculate used specimens, having the centre of the 
stamp as free from postmark as possible, all imper- 
forate stamps with good margins, and all perforated 
ones well centred. 

‘With these objects in view, Mr. Castle has practi- 
cally ransacked every stock in Europe, and has bought 
largely from Australia and elsewhere. 

“Mr. Castle has bought several fine Australian col- 
lections, and in these he has acquired a fairly good lot 
of rarities in w2used stamps, although the bulk of the 
collection consists of superb used specimens. 

‘‘ The collection is in twenty-one of our well-known 
Oriel Albums, and is now being priced and will be 
ready for inspection about the end of March. 

‘‘So far as I am aware, this is the most important 
and valuable collection purchased out and out by any 
dealer since we bought the ‘ Ehrenbach’ collection of 
German stamps for £6,000, and the sale in America of 
the ‘Thorne’ collection, for some £9,000, about 1898. 

‘““Very few great collections have been purchased 
by the trade for some years now, the most important 
being ‘The Doria’ general collection, costing under 
£2,000, and the * Kintore’ collection, which, however, 
was partly bought, partly sold on commission, and 
partly by auction, so it does not come in this cate- 
gory.” 

In all, the collection contains no less than 366 
Sydney Views, 25 unused and 341 used, and the finest 
known used copy of the 4d., blue, error **surcharge 
omitted,” of South Australia. This stamp Mr. Phillips 
regards as one of the rarest stamps in the world, as 
only six copies are known to exist, two unused and 
four used. 


Lagos Single CA 


The excitement in the rise in price of the King’s 
Heads single CA series of Lagos does not seem to 
abate. The 5s., which was current last month, has 
been run up to 25s. and over. The ros. has gone on 
from 50s. to 65s. and 85s., and according to one dealer 
as much as £5 to £6 is being talked of as a price 
which will have to be paid for a mint copy in the near 
future. Of all the obsolete CA’s, these Lagos take 
the lead in price. I am wondering what the new 
Gibbons will have to say about this series. 


' 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


_E.G. B. (Warrington).—Your letter is so delightfully 
‘interesting that we must squeeze it in somehow. You 
write: ‘‘I] am a regular subscriber to Gibbons Stamp 
Weekly, and must confess that the general effect of the 
paper, both from a philatelic and literary point of view, 
reaches, with one exception, a very high tone. You 
guarantee to give gratis, twice a month, a stamp. As 
ja philatelist of some eight or ten years’ standing, I 
have always understood a stamp to be officially issued 
by a Government to be used to defray postage on a 

etter or package. It represents a certain sum of 


money paid by a purchaser. Now, if that stamp is 
purchased from the Government concerned at less 
than face value, it at once ceases to be a stamp and 
becomes a label. Why the publishers of your paper 
should give away to young collectors such rubbish and 
call them stamps I cannot say. It is discouraging, not 
encouraging, the true spirit of Philately. It is giving 
our friends who are indifferent to the hobby a chance 
of ridiculing it. Rather give away a common, but 
genuine, postage stamp, than a seemingly uncommon 
remainder which neither you nor anyone else can say 
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were sold to defray postage. If your publishers paid 
face value for these stamps, I will rest satisfied. If 
they have, let them assure their readers of this fact. I 
am only a young collector, but have fortunately enough 
philatelic instinct in my nature to never give, sell, or 
exchange remainders with my fellow collectors. All 
those among my acquaintances who are philatelists, 
are very much annoyed at finding such practically 
valueless pieces of paper given away as stamps by a 
firm of such high standing. It makes little difference 
to me personally whether you change them or not, 
but I appeal to you on behalf of those younger and 
consequently less experienced collectors, for whom 
your paper has been expressly published, who may, if 
taught to collect such stamps when young, never out- 
grow the habit.” 

The stamps here referred to are, of course, the 
Cyprus 2%d., of which an unused copy was given 
away with No. 2 of this journal, greatly to the delight 
of our readers. Why, one of the members of the 
Council of the Philatelic Society of London even 
wrote to complain that his copy had been creased in 
passing through the post. Now, as you are evidently 
an enthusiastic collector, we will endeavour to*put you 
right, and show the ludicrous position you have taken 
up. Our publishers, in common with other dealers, 
for years bought those stamps when current at face. 
When the special design for Cyprus arrived, the over- 
printed stock was put aside and would probably have 
been destroyed. But it was rescued by purchase by 
our publishers. As a result, two of the first issue of 
Cyprus, instead of being rare and high priced, are 
after all these years still obtainable at a little over face. 
It is possible that there may still be in our publishers’ 
stock, mixed with the remainders, many copies for 
which they paid face when they were current. It may 
be that even the copy you received was one of the 
first supplies. You say you never give, sell, or ex- 
change a remainder. If you can tell a remainder 
from the ordinary stock, you can do more than any 
other plilatelist can do on this sublunary sphere. 
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6. Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society: At 7, Nevill Park, 
Tunbridge Wells, 3 p.m. Paper and Display. 


7. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


Leeds Philatelic Society: Display—Holland and Colonies. 


8. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


International Philatelic Union, London: Captain Napier, 
Display—Australian Stamps. 


g. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 


to. Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion—Seychelles, 
opened by R. F. Martin. 


’ Philatelic Society of London: 
Display—Western Australia. 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
13. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton 


L. L. R. Hausburg, 


Sereet.W.G> 2 cep sm: 
14. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
4.45 p.m. 


15. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Ten Minutes’ 
Papers, any subject. F. W. Lake, Display—Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sheffield Philatelic Society: E. Heginbottom, Display— 
Jamaica, Tobago, and Trinidad. 
Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 

16. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 
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- recognise in this number. 


The remainders of a stock are, of course, made up | 
stamps of that stock remaining unsold. If they diff 
in any way, obviously they cannot be remainder 
Suppose part of a sheet was sold to the public for uw 
and used, and the next day the other half of the she, 
was sold as a remainder to our publishers as a j| 
mainder, according to your most peculiar, not to sq 
delightfully funny idea, the half-sheet sold as a 4 
mainder would be mere labels, with the saving claus, 
unless our publishers paid face value forthem. — 

As a matter of fact, there can be no philatelic diffe, 
ence between an ordinary stamp and a remainder Copy 
The only effect of the sale of remainders is to lower th 
saleable value, as distinct from the philatelic value 
The true philatelist does not care a button whether hj 
copy is from a remainder lot or from the first sheet 
sold to the public, provided it is of the same printing) 
If you can, from your exceptional knowledge, di: 
tinguish originals from remainders, which no othe! 
philatelist can do, the pages of Gibbons Stamp Weeki 
are open to you for the better instruction and protec 
tion of the innocent. 


A. G. D. (Croydon),— The Australians perforate 
‘‘O.S.” are stamps set up for departmental use bi 
government servants. The perforated letters are on | 


H. A. W. (Southampton).—Very many thanks fo: 


your kind letter, and the cuttings, which you wil 


J.C. (Perth).—Yes, it is now permissible to make us« 
of the unused stamps of envelopes, post cards, wrappers| 
etc., by gumming them on ordinary envelopes, bu) 
this change in regulations certainly does not entitle 
them to rank amongst philatelists as ‘‘adhesives,” tc 
be included in adhesive collections. q 


DIARY 


i 
| 
17. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. H. Abbott, Paper— 
British Bechuanaland. : — 3 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. | 


18. Leeds Philatelic Society: C. L. Pickard, Display | 
British Official Stamps, with notes. 2 | 
Herts Philatelic Society, London: T. W. Hall, Display— 


Uruguay Early Issues, with notes. | 


Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. =. 

19. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. ; 


23. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 


opened by J. H. Stagg. i 
Philatelic Society of London: B. D. Knox—Notes on 
the Stamps of Malta. = | 


24. Manchester Philatelic Society; Discussion — Denmark, 
4 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4 30 p.m. 


27. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, 
Street, W.C. 5 p.m. 


28. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 


| 
2g. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 


31. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. C. North, Display— 
Malta, with notes. =} 
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y the late GORDON SMITH, 


(Continued from page 134.) 
! Series with Small Uncoloured Letters (cov. ) 


THE 1s. differs from the other values in 
* having the figures ‘‘1” at each side 
the head, which was meant to be the 
umber of the plate, although as a fact 
.e plate was really No. 2, and was so 
ambered in the margin. A second plate 
as prepared for this value, and the mis- 
‘ke in the numbering of the plate on the 
amps was carried on, for the stamps 
ad the figures ‘‘2” at each side, although 
4e plate was No. 3. This plate “2” 
ad also ‘‘hair lines” across the corners, 
it the stamps printed from it were never 
sued. 

With regard to these extremely rare 
arieties of certain plates, it would be as 
vell that the collector should fully under- 
sand how they occur. It was the custom 
hhenever a new plate of a stamp was 
sgistered, that is to say entered in the 
scords which were kept at Somerset 
fouse, to print szx sheets from the plate, 
ne of which was preserved in the archives, 
hile the other five were put into stock ; 
nat is to say, they were put amongst the 
tock always kept on hand to supply the 
aquisitions of postmasters. Now as we 
‘ave seen there were 240 stamps on a 
heet, it follows that the number of 
tamps from a new plate which thus 


,200. It has not unfrequently happened 
hat a plate which has been thus registered, 
nd from which these few sheets have 
en taken, has never afterwards been 
mut to press in the ordinary way for 
upplying the public, and so these par- 
icular varieties have become extreme 
arities. In later issues I shall have 
ecasion to refer to this class again, so 
‘hat when stamps are mentioned as from 


| 
| 


ound their way into public use was only © 
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‘‘registration” sheets only, the reader will 
know what is meant. 

I have called attention to the varieties 
of the different values in this issue be- 
cause no account of these stamps would 
be complete without reference to them. 
At the same time it must be remembered 
that these minute variations were made 
entirely for official purposes, and that for 
all practical purposes they do not present 
any differences. The collector can afford 
to ignore them, even if he be not as 
ignorant of their existence as undoubtedly 
the public were who used them. 

There is a very small variety of the ts. 
which may sometimes be found. It is in 
the stamp lettered kK D in the lower 
corners, and consists of a white circle 
round the letter K. It arose from the fact 
that the ‘‘plug”’ with this letter did not 
quite fit the hole, but stood up a little, and 
consequently the circular edge of the piece 
of metal on which the letter was mounted 
formed an irregularity which is reproduced 
in the printed stamp. It is rather scarce, 
for it is only one stamp in 240. 

As to the watermark, the 4d. was con- 
tinued on the Large Garter paper and the 
other values on the Emblems paper. 


1862. Watermark “‘ Emblems,” the 4d. 
watermark Large Garter. Perf. 14. 
3d., carmine. od., bistre, 
4d., red. Is., green. 
éd., lilac. 


(c) Series with Large Uncoloured Letters. 
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In this group the small corner letters 
have been replaced by larger letters with- 
out serifs, but white or uncoloured as 
before. In each value the plate number 
appears twice in the design, once on each 
side of the head. In other respects the 
values that are repeated are very similar 


in general design to their predecessors. | 


Two new values were introduced while 
this set was in use, the 1od. and 2s., and 
the watermark also underwent a change 
from ‘‘Emblems” to a Rose with stem 
and two leaves, usually called ‘‘ Spray of 
Rose,” or simply ‘‘Spray.”” As we have 
already noticed, a watermark distributed 
in the four corners of the stamp was liable 

to have some of its parts displaced in the 
_ process of printing ; so a watermark occu- 
pying the centre of the field—like the two 
sizes of the Crown watermark — was 
deemed more suitable. Sentimentally, 
perhaps, the former watermark, combining 
the national emblems of the three king- 
doms, might have had something to re- 
commend it, but I have not heard that 
when the change was made there was 
any outcry from ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland” or 
the ‘‘Emerald Isle”? when their floral 
symbols were suppressed, leaving only 
that of the ‘‘ predominant partner.”” The 


4d. remained on the Large Garter as be- - 


TOKE: 

It is in this series that we find one of 
the very few forgeries of British stamps 
made to defraud the Revenue which ap- 
pear to have been engineered with success. 
As many of my readers know, the Post 
Office stores up for some years old tele- 
grams with the stamps still attached to 


(To be continued.) : | 
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them. From time to time there is 
clearance of the older bundles, which a; 
handed over to a contractor for destru 
tion. It seems that a few years ag 
when employed in destroying old bundk 
of telegrams of 1872, some of the me 
seeing stamps on the old forms, and r 
doubt thinking they could make a litt 
money out of them, managed to extra 
quite a considerable quantity on bits « 
the old forms. They consisted mainly, 
Is, stamps, that rate then being the lowe 
for inland telegrams. Naturally the: 
stamps found their way into the hands | 
stamp dealers, but they were not long: 
discovering that they had been taken ii 
for the bulk of the 1s. stamps proved tot 
forgeries. The telegrams had all bee 
despatched from a post office in the hea 
of the city of London, where at times tt 
telegraphic work is very heavy, and j 
the hurry of business the clerks woul 
have no time to notice the stamps on tl 
forms handed in. It is very doubtful th: 
they would have noticed them at all, eve 
had there been leisure to do so, as the: 
forgeries are really a very fair imitatic 
of the genuine (though the Post Offi 
might have had different views as to the 
fairness). The colour is very good; the 
are not watermarked, it is true, but no or 
would think of that when the stam 
were stuck down on the telegram forms 
the corner letters are very various, so n 
suspicion would arise on that score, an 
more than that, the people who most of a 
might have been expected to know—tk 
dealers themselves—were deceived. TI 
stamps arelithographed, giving thema ver 
flat appearance, with a smooth and greas 
surface; and when you look into thet 
closely you can see that the design } 
wanting in clearness, and that the rigl 
angles of the corner compartments, instea 
of being sharply defined, are rounded o 
as if the ink had been quite liquid. T 
what extent the Post Office had been de 
frauded it is impossible to say, as th 
stamps saved were but a mere sample ¢ 
those used at that period which wer 
destroyed. As soon as the Revenu 
authorities were informed of the dis 
covery, steps were taken’ to find out th 
culprits, but the hunt was almost hopeles 
after more than twenty years had gon 
by, so the quest had to be abandoned. 


(Continued from page 136.) 
plementary Colours 


COMPLEMENT, as our venerable 
_ Euclid used to teach us, is that which 
és to fill up what is lacking, and make a 
plete whole. Complementary colours 
“such that, when mixed together, they 
duce white. They possess this very 
vortant property, viz. they do not 
ify each other by contiguity. Nowa- 
s, when stamps are so often brought 
in two colours, it is well to know 
-ch colours are complementary and 
charenot. The following is a list taken 
‘n Mr. Warhurst’s Colour Dictionary: 
fF and green-blue ; orange and greenish 
l2; orange-yellow and turquoise; yellow 
ti blue; greenish yellow and violet-blue ; 
‘en-yellow and violet; yellowish green 
i mauve; green and purple ; emerald- 
Yen and reddish purple. These pairs 
‘colours do not change to other shades 
jen placed together; contact only serves 
chrow them up in greater distinctness. 


“unge of Colours 

oxposure to the air, obliterating inks, 
A rain are frequent causes of colour 
inges in stamps. Sunlight is, above 
ba prominent factor in many cases 


? 


‘ere the original colour has entirely 
ded, or become so changed that the 
‘mp appears in a shade entirely different 
{m the original colour. The writer once 
lught that he saw a new and hitherto 
ixnown stamp on an approval sheet in 
‘hop window. Of course he bought it, 
4, much to his sorrow, found out when 
was too late that the stamp was quite 
‘common and well-known specimen, 
es colour had undergone the sun bath 
ichout the usual reduction in the case of 
3»p-soiled or sun-soiled goods. 

‘A few months ago, everyone was talk- 
'’ about the change of colour in the 
rrent halfpenny stamp. Many wondered 
Wty the green of the 1902 issue gave 
fice to the pale yellow-green of Novem- 
[r, 1904. The reason is not far to seek. 
‘slight affects some colours very much. 
ie earlier green halfpenny appeared to 
I of a blue colour when looked at by 
ishght. Consequently it was often mis- 
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taken for the 24d., ultramarine. Both the 
public and the officials were often deceived 
by the resemblance, though there is no 
record as to which of the twain lost the 
most. If the old halfpenny and the new 
are compared by gaslight, the reader will 
see at once that there can be no mistake 
about the colour of the present issue. If 
necessity does compel one to examine a 
stamp by artificial light, especially gas- 
light, it is a good plan to place the stamp 
in such a position that the light does not 
fall directly on it at right angles. Let the 
light be reflected from a blue card or paper 
on to the stamp. The effect of the gas- 
light in causing an apparent change of 
colour will, by this means, be reduced to 
a minimum. 
Résumé of Previous Articles 

The reader will doubtless remember my 
promise, made in an early number of this 
magazine, to describe some of the pro- 
cesses employed in the manufacture of a 
postage stamp. We have dipped into 
the mysteries of engraving and printing. 
We have traced, with no gentle hand, 
the subtle arts of the forger. We have 
travelled just a little way into the shadowy 
realms of colour land. Much of that 
which has been written is of interest even 
to the ‘‘dilettante”’ collector of stamps. 
Much of that which remains as yet un- 
written is concerned with matters which 
require careful study and all the enthu- 
siasm which bona-fide collectors are known 
to possess. Meanwhile, however, the 
thoughtful reader may have wondered 
why these articles have been dignified by 
the title of ‘‘ Public School Collecting.” 
References here and there have been 
made to School Collectors, but it must 
be confessed that a large proportion of 
what I have written has included in its 
scope the great number of beginners of 
all ages and conditions of life. It be- 
hoves me, then, to explain my position 
and justify my title. 
Apology of the Writer 

My collecting days began at school some 
twenty years ago. It was our custom to 
write for large packets of stamps and 
approval sheets. We bought all that we 
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could afford, and mounted or, more often, 
gummed the stamps in an album with 
scarce a thought of perforation or water- 
mark, or even date of issue. There they 
stood in serried rows, a confused array, 
without any attempt at systematic arrange- 
ment. The reader, from the height of his 
superior knowledge, may smile at our 
blissful ignorance. Let him, however, re- 
member that in those early days there was 
no Gzbbons Stamp Weekly to help us. Even 
the kindly advice of some experienced 
philatelist was seldom at our service, for 
we knew him not. We paid for our ex- 
perience, and knowledge of our hobby 
grew very slowly with the years. Is it 
not, then, in human nature that we should 
try to guide you into the right paths, 
and at the same time warn you against 
the mistakes into which we so frequently 
fell? Here, therefore, was the inspiring 
motive of my articles. And this must 
be my justification for the special refer- 
ence to public schoolboy collectors. Here- 
after my remarks will be more closely. 
connected with the particular needs of 
boys in public schools, though at the 
same time I trust that those beginners 
whose lives are cast in other moulds will 
find something of interest and instruction 
in future articles, 


A Word of Warning 


Before I outline the nature of these 
future articles, let me once more empha- 
sise the old adage which says, ‘‘ Precept 
without Practice is a useless thing.” All 
the knowledge which you may have gained 
about your hobby is of little avail unless 
you have also begun to bring it to bear 
on your methods of collecting. If you 
really desire‘to make a good collection, 
if you set to work in a business-like way 
to accomplish that much-to-be-desired 
object, you will often feel the need of 
the friendly advice and criticism of those 
who have already travelled some distance 
in the world of stamps. And the ques- 
tion is: How can you best acquire this 
necessary guidance? My answer is two- 
fold. The saying goes that ‘‘ Reading 
makes the full man, and writing makes 
the exact man.” Just so is it in stamp 
collecting. Read all that is likely to 
make your hobby a reality to you. But, 
at the same time, never allow practical 
counsels to remain as pictures hung up in 
the chambers of your brain. Bring them 
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down to the level of your own difficult; 
discuss them, practise them; in sho 
make them live in your hobby. 

The other answer is one which, p, 
haps, has not even suggested itself 
many schoolboys, but which is, nevertt 
less, peculiarly applicable to school |j 
It is summed up in the word ‘‘Clut 
Where are the Public School Stamp Clut 
Are they distinguished by their absen 
from the routine of school life? And y, 
just consider for a moment what efficien 
and knowledge, and interest and adyz 
tage, accrue from the mutual help and 
operation of the members of a clubw 
are engaged on a common pursuit, 
has been my privilege to found one su 
school club. Its formation, rules, a 
methods will form the subject of my ne 
article. My three years’ experience h 
convinced me that school clubs, prope: 
managed, may prove one of the great 
helps, and also one of the greatest attr 
tions to the schoolboy collector. May 
ask, then, that all public schoolboys w 
read these pages should consider how th 
can thus band ‘themselves together, r 
only for their own interest and profit, t 
also that they may be the better enabled 
help those who would like to collect stam, 
but do not quite know how to begin? > 

Once your club is formed, I shall 
pleased to consider myself as its ‘‘Stam 
master’? (a term, I believe, new in t 
history of pedagogy). The Editor h 
very kindly suggested to me that 1 
series of lessons may be entitled ‘* Fi 
Steps in Philately.” You therefore m 
proceed to the formation of your club 
the lines I hope to lay down in my ne 
article. Subjects for discussion will 1 
be wanting. As I have already said, ) 
have come to the parting of the wa 
between the interested reader and t 
thoroughly practical up-to-date collect 
Questions of perforation, watermat 
paper, how to collect and what to colle 
will all come under review. Types a 
illustrations will appear at frequent int 
vals to give the clearest conceptions 
the various technical terms employed. : 
that is essential for a thorough eleme 
tary knowledge will find a place in the 
articles. Such will be the object of t 
writer. While for the reader, let h: 
bring intelligence and will, the power 
assimilate and the will to perform, and t 
articles will not have been penned in vai 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 138.) 


TI. Great Rarities (continued) 


Jnited States, Millbury, 1847, 5 c.—In the 
‘ited States the general adoption of 


3} 


postage stamps was 
preceded by what may 
be termed preliminary 
issues, of a more or 
less local character, and 
known as ‘‘ Postmaster 
stamps.” These ‘‘ Post- 
| master stamps’”’ were 
<aed by various country postmasters 
) way of experiment. The Providence 
;mp is the commonest example. One 
) the rarest is the 5 c. stamp, with a 
strait of Washington, issued by the 
sstmaster of Millbury, in Massachusetts, 
\1847. This stamp is said to be worth 
yout £300. There are others reputed to 
‘equally rare. Among the local stamps 
‘ued by various unofficial carriers and 
‘press agencies, there are many of which 
icy few copies are known, and as they 
2 practically all held by enthusiastic 
llectors, and never come into the market, 
sre are no data as to their current value. 


‘Cape of Good Hope, 1861. Lrrors of 
wJour.—In making up the plate of a pro- 
visional issue 
of triangular 
stamps, pend- 
ing the arrival 
of supplies from 
& England, a 
eae Stereo” Of the 
I got inserted by mistake in the 4d. 
ate, and a 4d. in the 1d. plate. Conse- 
tently each sheet of the 1d. contained a 
1. printed in red, the colour of the 1d., 
‘stead of blue. And the sheets of the 
1., in like manner, each contained a 1d. 
hich, when the 4d. was printed in its 
‘oper colour of blue, was also printed 
\ blue instead of red, the proper colour. 
hese errors are very scarce, especially 
1 an unused condition. The 1d., blue, 
_the rarer of the two, and is worth about 
,»79 used ; it is not known unused. 
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Tuscany, 1860, 3 lire.—In the early days 
of stamp production high values, such as 
we are now accustomed to 
get from most countries, 
were very rarely issued. For 
nearly thirty years Great 
Britain was content with a 
shilling stamp as its highest 
value. In 1860 the Provi- 
sional Government of Tus- 
cany issued a stamp of 3 lire, for which 
there seems to have been very little use. 
It represented but two shillings and six- 
pence of English money, but it is never- 
theless one of the great rarities to-day, 
especially in an unused condition. Used 
copies are worth about £65, and unused 
about £120. 
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Transvaal, 1878. Arror ‘‘ Transvral.”— 
This error occurred once in*each sheet of 
a eighty of the 1d., red on 
pete! blue, of the first British 
yi Occupation. It was evi- 
dently discovered before 
a) a second lot was required, 
fi as it does not recur in the 
a] next printing of 1d., red 
Hon orange. It is a very 
rare stamp. Used it is worth about £50, 
but unused it is one of the great rarities, 
and has changed hands at about A150. 


Ceylon, 1859, 4d. and 8d., imperforate.— 
Several of the first issues of this colony, 
designed and engraved by 
Messrs. Perkins Bacon 
and Co., and issued in 
1857-9, are esteemed as 
great rarities in an im- 
perforate and unused con- 
dition. The 4d., 8d., od., 
Is., and 2s. are the rarest. 
The 4d., so long ago as 
1894, fetched £130 at auction. These 
stamps are amongst the few great rarities 
that may be entitled to rank as works 
of art, and every year they are more 
sought after and more difficult to get in 
fine condition. 
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IX. The Romance of Stamp Collecting 

The story of the development of stamp 
collecting, and of the trade that has 
sprung up with it, is full of romance. 

Our publishers’ business, with its world- 
wide ramifications, was begun by young 
Gibbons putting a few sheets of stamps 
in his father’s shop window. The father 
was a chemist, and it was intended that 
the lad should follow in his father’s foot- 
steps ; but the stamps elbowed the drug's 
aside, and eventually yielded a fortune 
which enabled this pioneer of the stamp 
trade to retire and indulge his globe-trot- 
ting propensities to the full. He sold his 
business for £25,000, and, still in the 
prime of life, retired to a snug little 
villa on the banks of the Thames. The 
business was converted into a Limited 
Liability Company, and the Managing 
Director may be said to be a product of 
the original business, for it was a present 
of a guinea packet of Stanley Gibbons’s 
stamps that first whetted his appetite 
for stamp collecting, and eventually for 
stamp dealing. Mr. Gibbons had for a 
great many years conducted his business 
from his private house. The new broom 
changed all that, and opened out in fine 
premises in the Strand, W.C., where the 
Company now occupy the whole of one 
house and the greater part of the adjoin- 
ing premises. In every room busy hands 
are at work all the day long endeavouring 
to keep pace with a world-wide business. 

And now, looking back on the hum- 
drum days of the beginnings of the stamp 
trade, what opportunities do they not 
seem to have missed! Could they but 
have foreseen the present-day develop- 
ments, a few unconsidered trifles, valued 
at.a few pence in those. days, put away 
in a bottom drawer, would to-day net a 
fortune. Young Gibbons, amongst his 
early purchases, bought from a couple of 
sailors at Plymouth for £5 a sackful of 
triangular Cape of Good Hope stamps, a 
large proportion being the rare so-called 
Woodblocks, with many of the Errors: 
described in the list of great rarities in 
another chapter. Those Errors he dis- 
posed of at 2s. 6d. each. They are now 
worth from £60 to £75 each. And 
the ordinary Woodblocks, which were 
so plentifully represented in that sackful, 
are now catalogued at from sos. to 49 
apiece. Strange as it may seem, those 
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were the common stamps of those d; 
and they are the rarities of to-day. 
A well-known collection, full of + 
stamps of the value of from £5 to £ 
has been largely formed by the fortun 
possessor out of stamps for which he p 
2s. per dozen a little over twenty yearsa 
A leading collector once conceived 
idea of scouring the little-visited coun 
towns of Spain for rare old Span 
stamps, and a most successful hunt 
made of it. He secured most valt 
and unsuspected hauls of unused 
used blocks and pairs of rare Portugue 
but before returning home he decided 
treat himself to a trip to Morocco, ¢ 
during that ill-fated extension of his t 
he lost nearly the whole of his pati 
garnerings of rare Spanish stamps, 
during an inland trip some very 1 
philatelic Bedouins swooped down on 
escort in the desert and carried off 1 
whole of his baggage. He, being so: 
distance ahead of his escort, escape 
and brought home only a few samples 
the grand things he had found and lost 
In all forms of collecting the hunt ; 
bargains adds zest to the game, a 
probably more so in stamps than ina 
other hobby, not even excepting old chin 
and, as in other lines of collecting, t 
bargain hunter must be equipped wi 
the expert knowledge of the specialist 
he would sweep into his net at barge 
prices the unsuspected gems to be fou 
now and again in the philatelic mai 
Many a keen stamp collector turns | 
years of wide experience to good accou 
as a bargain hunter, and at least o: 
innocent amateur is credited with nettit 
a revenue which would make many 
flourishing merchant green with envy. 
Many a match has probably been di 
to stamp collecting. Not long ago y 
were told of a young lady who wrote 1 
an official in a distant colony for a few: 
the current stamps issued from his offic 
The stamps were forwarded and a corr 
spondence ensued. There was eventual 
an exchange of photographs, and final 
the official applied for leave, returne 
home, and married his stamp collectin 
correspondent. i 
Truly the scope of the stamp collecte 
for pleasure, for profit, and for romanc 
is as wide as the most imaginative coul 
desire. | . 


(To be continued.) 
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ustria 

Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and 
Xe Bohemia, the eldest son 
of the Archduke Fran- 
cis Charles Joseph and 
grandson of Francis l., 
was born August 18th, 
1830. His mother was 
a daughter of the King 
of Bavaria. His uncle 
erdinand abdicated December 2nd, 1848, 
favour of Francis Joseph. An insur- 
iction in Hungary was suppressed soon 
fer his accession by the aid of Russian 
rms. The Emperor then devoted his 
ttention to centralising the imperial 
ower, and in 1853 endeavoured, but in 
ain, to induce the Emperor Nicholas to 
live up his designs on Turkey. By the 
var with France in 1859 he lost Lombardy 
‘nd other Italian possessions, and Venice 
yas afterwards added to the Kingdom of 
taly. Since the war with Prussia, in 
866, when the Austrians in a few weeks 
‘uffered terrible defeats, the Emperor, in- 
luenced by the advice of Count Beust, at 
yne time his principal Minister, has in- 
jugurated a more liberal policy and many 
mportant reforms. 

| The portrait of the Emperor Francis 
‘oseph is the only one which appears on 
he stamps of Austria. 


\ Francis Joseph |. 


| 


i} 


Belgium 

_ Leopold I., King of Belgium, Duke of 
=x Saxony, and Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, was born 
16th December, 1790. At 
the age of 15 he was well 
acquainted with the classical 
and the principal modern 
languages, and had studied 
the sciences and public law. 


Leopold |. 
The marriage of his sister with the Grand 
Duke Constantine induced him to enter 
‘the service of Russia, which he was, how- 
ever, obliged to leave in 1810 to attend to 
the affairs of Saxe-Coburg, after which he 
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ORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


travelled till 1813. He then re-entered the 
Russian Army, and served with much dis- 
tinction in the campaigns which terminated 
by the entry of the allies into Paris and the 
final overthrow of Napoleon. In 1830 he 
was offered the crown of Greece. Having 
refused this offer, he was soon afterwards 
requested to accept that of Belgium, which 
he did on the 12th July, 1830. He died 
after a wise, liberal, and popular reign on 
toth December, 1865, and was succeeded 
by his son Leopold II. 

The portrait of Leopold I. appears on 
all the stamps of Belgium up to 1866. 


Leopold Louis Philip Maria Victor II. was 
pee, (OOL Ot April, 1835. In 
EGE the speech he made to 
both Chambers of the 
Legislature on the day of 
his inauguration, 17th 
December, 1866, he said : 
‘‘T shall religiously follow 
=i the example and precepts 
Leopold Louis Philip Maria of my father ) J will be a 
Miter thy Belgian from my heart 
and soul. I love those great institutions 
which guarantee order and liberty, and 
which are the most solid bases of the 
throne.” The respect and admiration 
which the King has always evinced for 
parliamentary liberty have nobly re- 
deemed these words. In October, 1866, 
he and his subjects gained great popu- 
larity among Englishmen by the mag nifi- 
cent manner in which they received and 
entertained a large body of English vol- 
unteers who had gone over to celebrate 
the anniversary of Belgian national in- 
dependence. Before the accession to the 
throne King Leopold II. travelled through 
Egypt, Lower Nubia, and Sinai, and is 
the only reigning sovereign who has ever 
visited India and China. In 1866 he was 
created a Knight of the Garter. In 
November, 1860, the King visited London, 
was entertained by the late Queen, and 
by the Corporation of London. 
The portrait of Leopold II. appears on 
all stamps of Belgium from 1870. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen shou 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. a 


Crete.—We have received a very finely engraved 
new series for this country, and we quote the follow- 
ing particulars from the Daily Graphic :— 

““The Cretan Government have lately decided to 
issue an entirely new set of postage stamps, and they 


will shortly be put into circulation. It isa remarkably 
handsome series, each stamp bearing a separate design 
illustrating some scene from Cretan history, mythology, 
or tradition; in one case the portrait of the High 
Commissioner, Prince George of Greece, is repro- 
duced. The designs are taken from the ancient Cretan 
coinage, and the Postmaster-General, realising that 
they will have a vastly wider circulation in their new 
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form, has been thoughtful enough to reproduce the; 
on a special card, with explanatory notes under eac 
picture. One of these cards has been forwarded { 
the Daily Graphic and is now reproduced. _ 
‘‘The first stamp shows Europa seated on the bul 
Jupiter, who had assumed th: 
shape in order to carry her of 
It was Europa who, accordin 
to Homer, became the mothe 
of Minos, one of Crete’s mo: 
famous king's and law-givers, th 
ruins of whose palace at Chossc 
—excavated by Mr. John Evan 
—are shown in the second stam 
The third design shows Diana 
Goddess of the Chase, discharg 
ing her bow between a couple c 
lions—taken from a seal foun 
among the ruins at Chossos 
which was a seat of learning an 
art before Greece. The fourtl 
stamp, as already stated, bear 
a portrait of Prince George o 
Greece. The fifth shows Brito 
martis—Jupiter’s daughter anc 
favourite companion of Diana— 
seated in an old oak. The nex 
is a view of the historical monas 
tery of Arcadion at the foot o 
Mount Ida—sacred in classica 
antiquity as the birthplace o 
Jupiter. The seventh show: 
Jupiter being suckled by a bitch. 
The eighth, a Triton brandishing 
his trident; and the last repro. 
duces the head of Ariadne from 
one of the coins of Chossos.” _ 
The stamps are evidently the 
work of Messrs. Bradbury, Wil- 
kinson, and Co., London, who 
have for some time designed 
and engraved the Cretan postage 
stamps. ha 


Nowmk. Perf. 
2 lepta, violet. 


i: mo 


,5 92  SFeeni 

Io ,,  Carmine-red. 

20 ,, greenish blue. 

25 ,, bright ultramarine. 
50 4, chestnut. 


1 drachmé, rose-pink, centre brown. 
3 drachmai, orange, centre black, — 


5 ” olive, centre black, 4 


¥ = 


i: 
St. Vincent.—We have 
ceived the 1d. and 1s. values of 
the current King’s Head series 
with the multiple watermark. — 
Wmk, Multiple C A. Perf, Sa 
1d., purple, Gere and value i o 2 
Is., green in carmine r 4 
a 
3 


Tasmania.—By a slip a wrong illustration of the 
surcharge of 1%d. on 5d., chronicled on p. 125, got 
into a portion of our issue of last week. We now 
give the intended illustration of the surcharge, - 


1d. 
3 


is 
13d., in black, on sd., blue and brown o 
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jina: 1897 Issues. Numbers Printed 


aE Jilustriertes Briefmarken Journal gives some in- 
resting information concerning the numbers printed 
‘the postal issues of China in 1897. This information 
given us from official sources. 

‘First come the Provisional issues surcharged on 
revious issues. 

1897. Provisionals. 


Value. Issued. Destroyed. Used. 
%C 440,728 ... 136,680 ... 304,048 
rc... 625,734 ~.- 177,402: .....448,332 
See ts | 1,191,700 .°. 279,999 ... QOI,7OI 
4c. 404, 500... 157,238\-... 237,202 
als . s 378,415 ... 163,833 ... 214,582 
eta’ is 196,848 ... 125,828... 71,020 
10 Cc. : 205,739 ..- 64,431 ... 141,308 
20 Cc. 50,306 ... 24,040 ... 26,326 

hom. mo anser. 13,236 42, - 7,249 
Bete 4,485 ... ? 


In the same year, it will be remembered, a new 
eries of new designs was designed, engraved, and 
rinted for China in Japan, and issued in October. 
‘or some reason, which has not yet been explained, 
hese Japanese productions had a very short life, a 
ew series of similar designs being ordered from 
Messrs. Waterlow. The first of the Waterlow set 
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was chronicled in March. The few months that inter- 
vened between the Japanese and Waterlow series 
would not be sufficient to use up the Japanese prints, 
but our contemporary does not say anything as to 
numbers destroyed. 


1897. japanese Prints. Numbers issued. 


Value. No. Issued. Catalogued at. 
Sie ds Sao. 

Yc AST, 200 |e © O4-ck 
PCa sce AREA Ha, OF ch vase | ONT 
2, Tp 2A O00. fOr cE oo ge 
AS Cee Gl2,000e tt Oat oe o> 
Lae BGO, OOU ae FF Sores Og 
10 Cc 260, 000%.) 7. 08 6 6 2 
20 C 169,000) 2.05 Gio: °o 9 
30 C 165,000). .5- 272 0%; 0 
DOeCe As 900,000 010, <9. 0 <5 0 
A a ate T0002 = FF Brie 275e 0 
Nig 12,030 79.20 .0u,,2°20- 0 

Sa ptcane T, 2K 0 


The Multiple CA Watermark 


THE new De la Rue watermark, which some people 
insist upon calling ‘‘the new multiple watermark,” 
may be a great convenience to the printers, but it is 
an unmitigated nuisance to collectors. One dreads to 
think what other changes are in store for us after the 
dissolution. 


‘“When the watermark Crown, with the letters CC, 

Was changed to one lettered CA, 

We hoped to the last that our troubles had past, 
And the latter was coming to stay. 

But, alas! and alack! as somebody says, 
Things are ordered by other decrees, 

So they altered to Crowns with multiple A’s, 
And, of course, with the multiple C’s. 

Such things if they do (as they do in this case) 
When the Unionist Governments please, 

When the others get in you will certainly win 
If you bet that they change to C B’s.”’ 


E. W. W. in the Philatelic Journal of India. 


Stamps in Cigarette Packets 


A NOVEL and interesting competition has been devised 
by Messrs. Carreras and Marcianus, Limited, pro- 
prietors of the new ‘“‘ Black Cat” Virginia cigarettes. 
Every threepenny packet of ten cigarettes contains 
a coupon, with a British, foreign, or colonial stamp 
attached, entitling the holder to participate in a stamp- 
collecting competition, in which prizes of £100, £50, 
and £25, twenty of £5, and fifty of £1, are offered. 
The stamps are to be affixed in a ‘Black Cat” 
stamp album, which can be obtained in exchange for 
500 coupons or purchased for 2s. 6¢.—Daily Express. 


Chargeable Letters: 1839-1840 


ONE return shows the number of chargeable letters 
passing the General Post in London since the first 
reduction was made, and those for the corresponding 
period of 1839. 

The result stands thus :— 


1839. 1840. 
5th Jan. . 1,500,916 4th Jan. . 2,102,281 
2nd Feb. . 1,543,375 1st Feb. 3,004, 266 
2nd Mar. 1,557,880 | 29th Feb. . 3,338,074 
zoth Mar. . 1,604,356 | 28th Mar. . 3,372,687 
27th April . 1,656,316 | 25th April . 3,404,900 
25th May . 1,619,766 | 23rd May . 3,461,270 
22nd June . 1,649,020 | 20th June 3,065, 193 


—An Old Cutting, date about 1840. 
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THE STAMP KING 
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By G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


THE CAPTAIN APPLIED THE MATCH AND A REPORT SOUNDED 


CHAPTER III (continued) 
Showing how very slowly a Fast Steamer can go 


A Bia remembrance of the dangers they had en- 
countered together and the fears they had under- 

gone had established a kind of intimacy among 
the passengers. There seemed to be none but old 
friends on board the Zouraine. Miss Betty received 
her full share of attention, especially as in conse- 
quence of her fall down the stairs, when the sailor 
had hurried her from the deck—more anxious about 
saving her life than the manner of doing it—she had 
gone about with a painful lump on her forehead, which 
for two days needed the application of a bandage. 

Sir Oscar, whose spirits had revived with the calm, 
surrounded his pleasant companion with more little 
cares and attentions than ever. . 

As for Victoria, who had not moved from the cabin 
during all this terrible time, she remained greatly 
depressed, but when Betty told Sir Oscar of her misery 
he exclaimed— 

‘“Why, Miss Scott, how can you leave the excellent 
creature in such a condition? Permit me to fetch her 
to take a cup of coffee with us.” 

And without waiting for a reply he ran to the cabin, 
and only returned a good minute after Victoria herself 
had entered the saloon. She was much flattered by 


Pm | 


the attention he had paid her, and seated herself with 
great dignity in the midst of the chattering company, 


**Do you know where we are?  gasked the captain, | 


going from group to group. 
‘‘ No,” was the universal reply. 
‘In sight of the Azores!” 4 


A general exclamation of surprise followed the 


announcement. 


‘Where are we?” 


‘“Yes, indeed,” repeated the captain, “‘infsight of | 
the Azores; and if the storm had lasted three hours 


longer we should have stood a good chance of being | 


wrecked on one of them.” 


y 


After a shiver of fear for what might have been, the | 
passengers rushed on deck, whence they could clearly 


see the islands in the distance. B 
The sea was calm, the air serene and very warm, 
for a breeze from the south had sprung up, before 


which the Zouwrvaine, whose repairs were not yet com- 


pleted, drifted towards the north, while the islands, 
which had appeared but for an instant, were soon lost 
on the horizon. of 

Far from feeling any uneasiness at hearing the 
hammers striking on the steel rods, and seeing the 
workmen suspended above the water repairing the 
rudder, the passengers found these things, which 
were out of the ordinary course, quite a delightful 
change. ae : 


1 


In comparison with what was past their safety now 
seemed absolute, especially as the help of three pass- 
ing steamers had been refused. So they hardly ceased 
expatiating on the soundness of the Zowraine, the 
“good Towraine,” as they called her, patting her sides, 
coated with salt, as if to thank her for behaving so 
well. 

The openings through which the engines could be 
seen, and the quarter-deck, from which a view of the 
rudder could be obtained, had now become the chief 
objects for a promenade. All were interested in the 
progress of the repairs, which had taken so much longer 
than was anticipated; they danced, they listened to 
the monologues in which Sir Oscar excelled. . . « 

But one very curious thing had happened. About 
a score of people, the last-named gentleman among 
others, had lost their watches during the storm. The 
Englishman was loud in his lamentations at not being 
able to recover his, adding in explanation that it had 
been given him by Prince Albert as a reward for a 
successful diplomatic mission. 

Everyone condoled with him on the incompre- 
hensible loss, and he was still more looked up to for 
the important position he had held and for the prince’s 
favour. 

Moreover, Sir Oscar, except when the wind blew, 
showed a delightful amiability and cordial simplicity 
to which everyone rendered homage, and was, besides, 
such an agreeable talker that they all liked to be in his 
company. 

It became known that, with a curious leaning to- 
wards intimacy, he loved small gatherings in which 
the conversation was restricted to two or three, so he 
was often invited to take a cup of tea in the various 
cabins—occasions which seemed to afford him great 
pleasure, and on which he always showed to the best 
advantage. 

One morning, six days after their departure from 
New York, the captain announced that the rudder and 
engines would both be finished by mid-day. 

“For my part,” cried Sir Oscar, ‘‘I shall be quite 
sorry to end this stirring yet delightful voyage! But 
what must Lady Tilbury, who is waiting for me at 
Havre, be thinking?” 

Each one was asking himself this question as he 
thought of a relation, friend, or acquaintance waiting 
for him over there, uneasy at the unheard of delay of 
the steamer, which was. accustomed to making the 
voyage in exactly seven days. 

“They will never imagine,” said Sir Oscar gaily, 
‘“‘that we take our ills so patiently.” 

‘Thanks in great measure to you,” observed Miss 
Betty. 

‘You are the most indulgent of Americans as well 
as the most beautiful,” returned Sir Oscar. They all 
applauded the sentiment, and were convinced that the 
noble Englishman had some nephew or cousin to 
marry, since the allusion he had just made to a Lady 
Tilbury, whose existence no one had suspected, showed 
that he himself was out of the running. 

Towards ten o'clock the air suddenly began to 
grow cold. 

“ Hollo!” said someone. 
begin again?” 

“No fear,” said another ; ‘‘one doesn’t have a fine 
scene like that twice running. Besides, there’s very 
little wind, and it doesn’t seem inclined to change.” 

But they noticed that the captain on the bridge kept 
his glass constantly turned towards the north, He 
gave orders at frequent intervals, and at last with an 
air of impatience went down to the engine-room to 
inquire if the work was finished. Being told it would 
occupy three good hours yet, he raged against the 
slowness of the workmen, and threatened to have the 
lazy fellows put in irons if it was not all finished by 
twelve o'clock precisely. 

Then he quickly mounted the bridge again without 
replying to the questions put to him on his way, and 
began searching the horizon once more, always in a 
northerly direction. 


“‘Ts the storm going to 
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‘‘ What is the matter with the captain?” inquired 
one of the passengers. ‘‘ He seems very uneasy.” 

‘‘Has he lost the north, that he searches for it so 
earnestly ?” was Sir Oscar Tilbury’s playful insinua- 
tion. 

Those who had glasses went and fetched them, and 
there was soon a long row of observers scanning the 
horizon to discover the object of interest. 

The rest chatted and walked about at their ease, 
enjoying the calm and the unparalleled stillness of the 
atmosphere. 

‘‘Do you see away there that white point glitter- 
ing?” inquired one of those with the glasses. 

‘‘-Yes,” said his neighbour. ‘‘ Whatever can it be?” 

In a few minutes the point grew, and became visible 
to the naked eye. It quickly enlarged in every 
direction, showing that it was approaching them with 
tremendous rapidity. 

‘‘An iceberg!” cried a passenger in accents of the 
liveliest terror. 

“An iceberg?” said another calmly. ‘I shouldn't 
be sorry to see that nearer. I believe we are going to 
pass quite close to it.” 

‘‘We are lost!” said the first speaker. ‘‘ Look 
what an enormous mass is bearing down upon us. It 
is more than a mile in width. I have often seen these 
fields of ice, detached from the polar seas, which the 
currents bring into our latitudes. Nothing can resist 
them, and if we cannot manage to get out of the 
way - 

The prophet of evil had no time to finish his ex- 
planation, for the captain, in a voice of thunder, 
ordered the boats to be manned, the buoys and life- 
belts to be distributed, and preparation made for any 
contingency. 

The effect was overwhelming. Men and women 
rushed pell-mell upon the lifebelts, which some of the 
sailors were distributing, while others were uncover~ 
ing the boats, executing the captain's orders with 
marvellous rapidity. 

The most touching scenes were witnessed ; members 
of the same family clung closely to each other, that 
they might die together; others, taking refuge in 
their cabins, shut their eyes, in order not to see death 
approaching. Betty begged Victoria to forgive her 
for having dragged her into this fatal adventure. As 
for Sir Oscar Tilbury, he was—no one knew where— 
occupied in putting his private papers in order. 

The cold became more intense. The iceberg, which 
drew nearer every moment, had assumed fantastic pro- 
portions, and its shadow covered the sea for a great 
distance ; it looked like a white island, studded with 
diamonds, bristling with sharp mountain peaks, and 
hollowed into great cavities, the ruggedness of which 
reflected the sun’s rays blindingly. Now the gigantic 
field of ice was within two miles, its outline still grow- 
ing more formidable and menacing. But, alas! like a 
paralytic, whose powerless members are incapable of 
flight, the Zouraine resignedly offered her flank to the 
enemy. 

The iceberg was not more than a mile away. 

All the passengers were now kneeling, and trem- 
blingly received the benediction of a priest and of a 
clergyman, who passed from one scattered group to 
another, giving absolution and heavenly consolation. 
There were no longer any cries heard. A stupefied 
silence had settled upon all, as with startled eyes fixed 
on the great white monster, drawing ever nearer, they 
realised that but a few moments could pass before the 
tranquil waves closed over their heads. 

But one last and almost ludicrous resource remained 
for the captain. With extraordinary coolness he had 
the little brass cannon in the bows loaded, and himself 
directed it against the iceberg; he applied the match 
and a report sounded, of which the ice wall, now close 
at hand, sent back disdainfully the useless and pitiable 
echo. 

It was over ! 

‘De Profundis,” began the priest, extending his 
hands over the prostrate crowd. <A horrible sound, 
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prolonged and sonorous as the discharge of a hundred 
pieces of artillery, was heard. There was a sensation 
as of the boat being pulverised and swallowed up in 
the depths of the ocean ; then more fearful shocks and 
more still, seemingly without end. 

“‘Saved!” cried the captain from the stern, where 
he was standing. And at the word of hope heads were 
raised again. 

They were indeed saved ! 

The immense field of ice, worn away, thawed, 
streaked with fissures and crevices by the warmth of 
the temperate latitudes, was broken by the concussion 
into thousands of small pieces, with which the 7ouraine 
was soon surrounded, remaining unmoved in the midst 
of their powerless clashing. 

While this was still going on the captain was in- 
formed that steam was up, the engines put to rights, 
and the rudder repaired. He immediately gave the 
steersman the route, and seizing the lever which trans- 
mitted his orders electrically to the engineers, turned 
it on the brass dial till it rested on the words ‘ Full 
speed.” 

Then the hissing steam took up its work once more, 
the screws set their great fins in motion, and the boat, 
urged forward, arrayed itself afresh in its double train 
of foam. 

Another ovation had to be given to the captain, 
who had a second time saved so many precious lives. 
Sir Oscar had no more camellias, but as the sea was 
quite calm his loquacity was ready, and he improvised 
a new harangue, as full and convincing as the first, 
than which it had no less success. 

At length, after so many vicissitudes, they arrived 
off Havre at nine o'clock in the morning, exactly 
fifteen days and three hours after leaving New York. 
Those on land had heard of the arrival of the 7ouvazne 
from the semaphores at Ouessant and Barfleur, in 
sight of which they had passed, so the jetties were 
black with a swarming crowd of people who, after 
their long period of anxiety, watched the superb 
steamer approach in all her tranquil majesty. 

When she was in the channel interminable and 
frantic shouts arose, which were answered by the 
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joyful cries of the passengers, enchanted at being in 
shelter at last from billows and icebergs. 

Then each rushed for his smaller baggage and 
prepared to land. 

‘‘T must find Sir Oscar and thank him for all his 
care of me,’ said Betty to Victoria. 

But it was impossible in the midst of the general 
rush to get near him. . 


ARRIVAL AT HAVRE 


‘*Never mind, 
him in Paris, 
me there,” 

‘And she and Victoria, their bags in their hare 
joined the file who were crossing the movable bridge 
and disembarked; but as she stepped on the quay, 
catching sight of one of the lookers-on who had come 
to watch the arrival of the boat, Betty fell back into 
the arms of Victoria—which were full enough already 
—and a cry escaped her lips—a cry of but two words, 
but expressing more profound stupefaction than any 
longer phrase—‘‘ William Keniss !” 


” said Betty resignedly, ‘‘I can thank 
since he has promised to come and see 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


The Great Moguls Champion Class 


WHAT a commotion I have raised, to be sure, over 
a simple suggestion that the Great Moguls should in 
future be pitted against each other. I am beginning 


to think there must be a deal more in the suggestion 
than I imagined, for ever since, one after another, 
heads have popped. up from the other side of the 


it be acted upon at last. 


hedge claiming to have said that very same thing 
before. First it was Mr. Heginbottom, now it is Mr. 
Beckton in the Philatelic Record, and 1 understand 
my old friend Mr. Oldfield is also a claimant. 

What does it all mean, this haste to father a simple 
suggestion of a harmless sort of body like myself? 
There must be more in it than meets the eye. If the 
idea has been kicking about in this way for so long, 
why has it not fruited? Chap at my elbow says, 
‘Don't you know, Wrinkle, that one speaker after 
another may give expression to the same thoughts 
and only send the audiences to sleep, whereas another 
fellow may, with the same ideas, electrify his audience, 
and get them all on their hind legs, waving their 
handkerchiefs and cheering like one o'clock?” Ah! 
Humph! Is that so? 


The Champion Class—a Certainty 


However, I don’t know that it matters a button who 
trotted out the suggestion in the hazy past, so long as 
And since so much fuss has 
been made over the business, not only approving of 
the idea of a champion class, but even squabbling over 
the very parentage of the idea, it seems to me to have 
taken its place as one of those thing's that are no longer 


open to question. So, putting these and a few other 
straws together, I am prepared, though I am not a 
‘betting man, to lay heavy odds that the champion 
class may be put down asa dead certainty. 


Great Moguls still in the Running 


But those who think that a champion class will 
entirely dispose of the Great Moguls and their long 
pockets as competitors must not count their chicks 
too rashly. The Great Mogul will still be in evidence, 
and deservedly so. Only the country which has won 
a gold medal for him can possibly be barred. His 
other philatelic possessions will be his reserve force 
to be drawn upon under the new conditions. And I 
am very much inclined to think that he will still knock 
spots out of all competitors in other groups and 
countries. 


Gold Medal Collection: Re-exhibit 


But what is to become of a gold medal collection that 
changes hands? Is the new owner to be debarred, 
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except as a champion, from entering it for competi? 
tion? Such is the question I have heard raised. O 
course he will be debarred. It is the collection and 
not the owner that is exhibited, and it is therefore 
the collection, not the owner, that is transferred to 
the champion class. I have nothing to say against an 
exhibition of owners. It might be interesting. 


The Question of Badges 


WE are getting on in the question of badges for 
stamp collectors. Another correspondent writes me 
as follows :— 

“‘T would suggest that the simpler and smaller the 
proposed badge the better; say the size of a three- 
penny piece. On the one side should be the word 
‘Stamps,’ right across, in white enamelled letters, and 
on the other side should be engraved the year of the 
wearer's starting as a stamp collector; nothing more. 
Such badges might be made in gold, silver, and bronze, 
with an eye for attaching it to the watch-chain.” 

I am inclined to think that this is the most workable 
idea for a general badge that I have yet received, and 
I am very much inclined to start worrying Stanley 
Gibbons, Ltd., to make a trial of the suggestion. The 
cost would be a mere trifle. I should say the bronze 
could be made to sell at 3a. or 4d., the silver at 
Is., and the gold at 4s. or 5s. Suppose, by way of a 
test of the idea, all readers of G.S.W. who would 
like to see the idea started, drop a post card to Stanley 

Gibbons, Lid., saying so. If, as I imagine will be the 
case, the publishers get pelted with post cards, I shall 
take a brief holiday in parts unknown till they recover 
from their surprise. * 


The Junior adopts a Badge 


I aM told the Junior Philatelic Society has a badge 
in hand for its members, which it hopes will please 
even the most fastidious. This Junior badge is to 
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be lent to members, like the badge of the Institute 
of Journalists, and must be returned when a member 
resigns, or at the direction of the committee. It is 
hoped to get the cost down to 2d. or 3d. for white 
metal, but milliondire members are to be treated to 
silver and gold according to their millions—query, 
stamps or dollars ? 


The Juniors move to Exeter Hall 


THE Junior Philatelic Society, as the result of holding 
their recent Exhibition in Exeter Hall, have become 
enamoured of that good place and have engaged a 
very comfortable parlour therein, with seating capacity 
for 120, for their regular meetings. Such a central 
place of meeting should be a great draw for the 
Juniors all over the metropolis, for it is central and 
well known to—every sinner. 


A Philatelic Box and Cox arrangement 


W3HAT is the meaning of this latest move of the Herts 
Philatelic Society? I hear that it is shifting its meeting- 
place from Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., to 
4, Southampton Row, W., next season. 

This announcement seems simple enough on the 
face of it till it is explained that 4, Southampton Row, 
W., is also the new home of the London Philatelic 
Society. 

I am afraid we are getting a bit mixed up in the 
Society line. The Herts dearly love to get one of the 
Great Moguls of the premier society to fill one evening 
with a display of his treasures, and of late members of 
the Herts have taken to instructing the premiers. 

Now we must have the International Philatelic 
Union moved from Essex Street, W.C., into 4, South- 
ampton Row, and then we shall have a grand old 
philatelic Box and Cox arrangement. 


Classes in Philately 

Eu! What’s this? Let me put on my specs, and 
make sure that I read aright. Yes! there is no mis- 
take about it. Mr. F. J. Melville tells me that he is 
seriously considering the idea of starting a class of 


beginners in stamp collecting in London. And why 
not? Better late than never. Next come the exams. 
Wanted, at once, an exam. paper. 


From a Weekly to a Fortnightly 


I SEE by a copy of the Metropolitan Philatelist just 
received that that New York journal, which for the last 
seven years has been run as a weekly, is to be changed 
to a fortnightly. ‘‘Many reasons,” say the publishers, 
‘‘have combined to make this last move desirable.” 
But none of the many reasons is set forth, except the 
expression of the belief that ‘‘a fortnightly issue is 
sufficiently frequent to supply all the current news.” 
The United States has made many experiments in 
philatelic journalism. There have been many weeklies, 
and even one daily. There are still, I believe, three 
weeklies, 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


Enterprise Philatelic Society 


Secretary: A. C. Constantinides, Woodview, Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N. 

Meetings : Monthly, Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE twenty-first ordinary monthly meeting took place 
at the Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, 
E.C., on Wednesday, 15th February, 1905. 

Present: Messrs. E. A. Klaber, Henry Wills, A. H. 
Harris, E. W. Butcher, G. H. Simons, H. J. Bignold, 
H. W. Westcott, H. P. Harper, G. H. Ordish, A. C. 
Constantinides, and a visitor. For some unaccount- 
able reason the attendance was unusually small. In 
the absence of the President (through illness), the 
chair was taken by Mr. E. A. Klaber (the Vice-Presi- 
dent), at 6.30 p.m. 

The Secretary reported the election of one new 
member since the last meeting, viz. Mr. Thos. Chitty, 
Sydenham. 

Business having been disposed of, members settled 
down to enjoy a remarkably fine evening's entertain- 
ment provided by Mr. H. W. Westcott: ‘‘ Gibraltar” 
(paper and display), a most interesting and well- 
illustrated discourse, giving evidence of careful study 
and embracing a mass of most useful information, 
much of which was entirely new to those present. 

Mr. E. Heginbottom : ‘* Western Australia” (display 
and notes). This was part of Mr. Heginbottom’s 
notable collection, and was very fine indeed, and well 
worthy of the praise bestowed upon it by all present. 
Finally the meeting dispersed at 9.20 p.m., a most 
hearty vote of thanks having previously been accorded 
to Messrs. Heginbottom and Westcott. 

The February packet of the Exchange Section was 
delayed for two or three days, owing to the trans- 
ference of the secretaryship occupying a great deal 
of time. It was, however, despatched on the 8th 
February, carrying a nice selection on sixty-two sheets, 
mostly colonials, priced very moderately. November 
packet has returned, and all accounts will have been 
-dealt with by the time this report appears. Sales 
were good, 20 per cent. of the total value of the packet 
having been purchased. 


Herts Philatelic Society 


President: H. F. Jennings-White. 

Secretary: H. A. Slade, Ingleside, St. Albans. 
Meetings : Third Tuesday, Anderton’s Hotel, E.C. 
Subscription: 5s. 


THE February meeting was held on the twenty-first at 
the usual meeting-place, and it can be confidently 
asserted that the ‘‘ General Display” was but the fore- 
runner for several others in seasons to come. Mr. 
Thomas H. Harvey occupied the chair, and others 
present were: Messrs. L. E. Bradbury, W. G. Cool, 
‘R. Frentzel, J. Simpson, B. W. H. Poole, F. J. Mel- 
ville, L. W. Fulcher, .C. J.. Daun, D. Field,, H. EL. 
Hayman, J. B. Neyroud, Walter Mair, A. H. L. Giles, 
A. Bagshawe, Carl Wiehen, H. Wills, W. T. Standen, 
Deere, Weinberg, and H. A. Slade (Secretary). Be- 
fore the general business was commenced, a heartfelt 
vote of condolence was unanimously passed to Mrs. 
Gordon Smith at the deeply lamented death of Mr. 
Gordon Smith, who was one of the Society’s earliest 
Vice-Presidents, and from whom it received a never- 
failing support. The Secretary was instructed to con- 
vey the Society’s condolence and sympathy to Mrs. 
Gordon Smith, and the vote was entered on the 
minutes. 

It was decided that the meetings for next season 
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should, if possible, be held at 4, Southampton Row, 
and the arrangements negesaey can be considered as 
practically concluded. 

A general exchange amongst the members will 4 
held after each meeting and display, but until the. 
latter is concluded no exchange or sale is to be 
effected. ; | 

The main business of the evening was the genere . 
display by all the members, and an excellent one it 
was. 


PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS. 


T. H. Harvey. A fine lot of Africans; 24d. LF} 
Official (King’s) ; high-priced British East Africa. 4 
W. A. Boyes. <A very fine selection of the - | 
sional issues of the O.R.C. (early issues). ‘4 
Karl Wiehen. 1856 Victorian, strip of 3d., 185 
green ; teté-béche French Republic issue. 4 
B. W. H. Poole. 3 on 16 c, Seychelles, double surch.; 
Siamese, unchronicled varieties; Haiti, pair imperf, 
vert. 
C. Daun, St. Vincent, 6d., yellow-green, coarse-cut 
perf., mint; Barbados, sed. on 4d.; Bermuda, id. on ise 
os inverted surch. jot. Vincent, IS., pair imperf. | 
vert. ; Nevis, Is., yellow-green, unused, and also on 
laid paper, used ; St. Christopher, 1d. on wd. ay inverted 
surch., and also with double surch. ; 1d. on 6d., ine 
verted surch. ; 1d. on 2%, with large surch. inverted, 
and also with small surch. inverted; Tobago, %d. on 
6d., bistre, surch. double and inverted, ied. on 2¥4d., 
blue: double surch. ; Turks Islands, 1s., prime mint, 
244d. on 1d., 2%d. on 6d., 2%d. on 1s., prime, 4d. on 


.6d., and 4d. on ts. in differing type. 


J. B. Neyroud. Strip of 1d., black (showing hair 
lines), Great Britain, 2d., blue, on originals, and also 
reconstructed sheets of both showing all varieties of 
postmark. 

A. H. L. Giles. 5s., Great Britain, I.R. Official ; 3d... 
Canada, on wove paper; 4d., blue, Cape woodblock ; 
2s. (Queen’s), Transvaal; 2s., ‘Ceylon; New York P. oO. 
stamp; early Mauritius, and 1858 Buenos Ayres on 


original. 

_ A. G. Wane. An excellent show of Persia, first 

issue. a 
R. Frentzel. English and Colonials, used, showin 


varieties of postmark. 

H. C. Hayman. Liberia printed on both sides; 
French Colonies showing double surcharges, anda ei : 
Tasmania, fitted with ‘‘ original” gum and a repaired — 
centre (an excellent example of how stamps are “‘faked-— 
made in France’’); 1d., Gibraltar, with value omitted; 
1887 English issue, imperf. ; % Queensland with the 
¥4d. on one side absent. 3 

W. V. Morten. National Telephone Co.’s issue. : 

W. Mair. 2'%d. on ts., Transvaal, with varieties of 
surcharge ; Geneva, 10 rappen, showing the various — 
types ; a Sicily forgery that had passed the post. 2. 

W. G. Cool. English used at Malta on originals, — 
showing all varieties of postmark from 1858 to 1871. 


— Annandale. £1, green, Great Britain, used, and — 
early Canadians. 

E. Webster. Colour proofs of English. 

J. H. Tite. 1d., red, Great Britain, error of plate 
number 173. 

E. Davidson. Cuban provisionals, 
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Mrs. Raahange. Madagascar Consular stamps. 

Miss G. Willans, of Hove, Mrs. B. Raahange, of > 
Hull, and Mr. P. Wilmot Wilkinson, of Farringdon — 
Street, E.C., have been elected members. 

On 2tst March, Mr. T. W. Hall shows his early © 
Uruguay. If these match his other ‘‘South Amer 
cans,” they are a sight for the gods. es 
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hilatelic Society of India 


President : C. Stewart-Wilson. 
Secretary: C. &. F. Crofton. 


Meetings : Calcutta. 
} 
ye annual general meeting of the Society was held 


Mr. Larmour’s residence, Calcutta, on Friday the 
th January, 1905, at 6 p.m. Mr. C. Stewart-Wilson 
esided, and there was a fairly good attendance of 
eatin members. 

The provisional accounts for the year 1904 disclosed 
satisfactory financial position, and the Hon. Treasurer 
as instructed to publish them in the Jowrnal in due 
jurse. The rules were amended so as to provide for 
.e admission of ‘life’? members. 


“Since the last meeting the second edition (revised) 
> the Society’s handbook on the surcharged stamps 
=? Chamba, Faridkote, Gwalior, Jhind, Nabha, and 
atiala, by Messrs. C, Stewart-Wilson and B. Gordon 
nes, has been published and has met with a favour- 
gle reception, and the nucleus of a public collection 
f Indian stamps has been formed, the arrangements 
yr continuing which were entrusted to Mr. Corfield. 
in advance copy of the Society’s new handbook on 
ie Fiscal and Telegraph issues of British India, by 
ia C. S. F. Crofton, 1.c.s., and W. Corfield, was 
iid on the table. The work is very fully illustrated, 
nd is the first of its kind to deal with the non-postal 
missions of India. It covers all the ground from 
860 to the end of 1904, and deals with the following 


asses of stamps of both this and the last reign: 
Receipts, Foreign Bills, Customs, Share-transfers, 
special Adhesives (including Hundis and Advocate, 
\ttorney, and Vakil issues), Petitions, High Court, 
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By AN ODD LOT 


A Gibbons Shop in the City of London 


as a City Branch, Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., have 
opened a fine shop at No. 97, Gracechurch Street, 
almost facing Cornhill and two doors from Leadenhall 
Street. The lease of these new premises is for twenty- 
one years, and the rent is 4750 per annum. 
At this branch they have practically three large 
svindows, and have been able to make a splendid 
display of stamps, albums, etc. 
_ The new premises comprise a fine shop, which has 
‘been handsomely fitted up by Messrs. Fred. Sage and 
-Co., Ltd.—a private room for the manager, and a very 
large and light basement, in which they have had con- 
structed a large fireproof strong-room twenty-two feet 
ti ad and fitted with sixteen steel lockers and three 
es. 
This shop was opened on February 2rst last, anda 
good stock of stamps, etc., is already on sale, and 
other books are being prepared as quickly as possible. 
The City Branch is under the management of Mr. 
/G. Hamilton-Smith, who is prepared to purchase at 
liberal prices from any clients in the City who have for 
sale old collections, really fine specialised collections, 
single rarities; and especially current used stamps in 
bulk, for which Gibbons can pay higher prices than 
_ those hitherto obtainable in the City. 


_ Gibbons Rule in Pricing Stamps 
| Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., in the Monthly 


Journal, thus explain their plan of pricing their stock 
of stamps for sale and cataloguing purposes :— 
“Our boast is that every price in our Catalogue ts 
based on stamps in stock at the time of going to press. 
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Small Cause Court, Calcutta Small Cause Court, Court 
Fees, Notarial, Forests, Postal Notes, Postal Service, 
and Telegraphs. Full reference lists are appended. 
The Secretary was instructed to submit copies to 
London in time for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Fiscal Philatelic Society in Exeter Hall. It was re- 
ported that the Society's handbook on the Postal and 
Telegraph issues of British India, by Messrs. L. L. R. 
Hausburg and C. Stewart-Wilson, is making good 
progress. It will be the most complete work on the 
subject yet attempted, and will be sumptuously illus- 
trated and produced. Its appearance cannot, however, 
be looked for this year, as the detail work necessitated 
by its compilation is very considerable. Mr. B. Gordon 
Jones was elected an honorary member of the Society, 
and arrangements made to assist the Irish National 
Collection in Dublin with stamps still required for the 
completion of its Indian section. Mr. Hoffmann ex- 
hibited some choice collections of Ceylon, Cape ot 
Good Hope, and other issues, and the hope was 
expressed that a display of stamps by Indian collec- 
tors might be arranged for during the coming visit of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The following honorary 
officers were appointed for 1905-1906 :—President : 
Mr. C. Stewart-Wilson, L.c.s. Vice-Presidents : The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T., Mr. W. 
Dorning Beckton, Mr. Wilmot Corfield, the Hon. Mr. 
C. F. Larmour, and the Hon. Sir David Masson, C.I.E. 
Mr. C. S. F. Crofton, I.C.S. 
Editor the Philatelic 


J. T. Chamberlain, I.C.S., 
Lieut.-Colonel 


THE STAMP MARKET 


‘‘To do this we put on a staff of highly competent 
philatelists, and rearrange the stock-book of every 
country before we fix a new price for the ensuing 
year. 

‘Before we cancel an old stock-book we go carefully 
through it and note stamps that sell freely, or those 
that do not seem to goat all. If, fora couple of years, 
we find that a certain stamp has not sold, we know the 
price is too high and we reduce it, and the following 
year reduce it again if necessary. 

‘On the other hand, we constantly find that we have 
exhausted our stock of some stamps, and we then try 
—poth direct and through various agents—to fill up 
our dacune ; often we find it necessary to pay full up 
to our former selling price, and have to raise the price 
at which we sell such stamps. 

‘Tn our business it is necessary to keep up a large 
turnover, and to do that it is essential to try to quote 
prices at which stamps will sell freely, and that is the 
goal we aim at. 

‘‘Last year we found that our stocks of European 
stamps were ‘hanging fire,’ and that we made but few 
sales on a stock of over £20,000. That was too much 
capital to keep idle; we largely reduced our prices, 
and the result has exceeded our anticipations. We 
have had grand sales for European stamps during the 
past twelve months, and much of our stock is cleared 
out, and we have placed some very important buying 
orders on the Continent. In the last two months we 
have bought over £1,100 of French Colonial stamps, 
and have just placed orders for nearly £300 of the 
older German States.” 
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C. W. H. (Exeter).—Complaints about stamps given 
away, their condition, etc., must be addressed to the 
publishers. The Editor has nothing to do with any- 
thing outside of the actual contents of the journal. 
Stamp sales we have no present intention of including. 
G.S.W. is for the young collector, and the Auctions 
scarcely seem to us to need more than such notice as 
they will get in the ‘‘Stamp Market ” page. 


F, J. D. (Holywood).—The amalgamation negotia- 
tions have so engrossed our publishers’ attention during 
the past few weeks that the gratis stamp was quite 
overlooked. The omission will be made good. 


F. T. (Bury).—A printed album will not suit your 
purpose if you are going to start with 1889. Why 
not start with King Edward VII. stamps, and get our 
publishers’ ‘‘ King’s Own Album,” 7s. 6d., 100 pages, 
size 7% x9%? Or, take one or two countries only ? 
It is much better to concentrate time and money on 
one or two chosen countries, and do them well, than 
to have a ragged collection of odds and ends of a lot 
of countries, 


K. H. B. (Cheshire).—Many thanks for your interest 
in G.S.W. and your very kind endeavours to make 
the journal widely known. If every reader would as 
actively push the circulation, we should go ahead in 
grand style. We value the recommendation by our 
readers above all other methods of increasing the 
circulation of G.S.W. 


K. E, P. (Hastings).—Sardinia, Type 4, 5 ¢c., green, 
perf. 12%, is a bogus perf. 


V. P. (Luton).—No. The Cyprus 2%d., given away 
with No. 2 of G.S.W., is not now available for postage, 
for the currency has been changed from pence to 
piastres. 


J. G. B. (Manchester).— You ask how you are to dis- 
tinguish the Colonial from the London print of the 
stamps of New Zealand, but you do not say whether 
you mean in the case of the first issue of 1855 or of 
the current type. If you mean the 1855 issue, the 
id. London print is a dull carmine and the Colonial 
printa red. The 2d., specialists now agree, can only 
be determined by dated postmark cancellations. The 
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MARCH, 1905 


13. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton 
Street, W.C. 5 p.m. 


14. Auction: Plumridge and Co., 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
4-45 p.m. 


15. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Ten Minutes’ 
Papers, any subject. F. W. Lake, Display—Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sheffield Philatelic Society: E. Heginbottom, Display— 
Jamaica, Tobago, and Trinidad. 


Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 


16. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, 


Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 


5 p.m. 
17. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. H. Abbott, Paper— 
British Bechuanaland. 


Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p-m. 


18. Leeds Philatelic Society : 
British Official Stamps, with notes, 
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C. L. Pickard, Display — © 


separation of London and Colonial prints of tf 
current type, known as the Waterlow picture serie 
is a much more easy matter. The first supply we 
printed by Waterlow on unwatermarked Paper, an 
perf. 12 to 14. The Colonial printing that followec 
also on unwatermarked paper, was perf. 11. Some ¢ 
the low values now current are pert. 14, but those ar 
distinguished from the London prints by being water 
marked. a 

We hope the badge question will result in the pre 
duction of an acceptable device being put on th 
market. = 


C. F. H. (Buxton).—Young collectors are advised no 
to waste their money on North Borneo or Labuar 
modern issues, because it is generally recognised tha 
they are mostly made for sale to collectors rather thai 
to meet actual postal requirements. They cannot b 
described as ‘‘ worthless,” because they can be usec 
for the prepayment of postage; but from an ex 
clusively philatelic point of view they are regardec 
as the worst rubbish in the stamp market. -_ 


B. A. M. (Wellingborough).—The idea of using stamy 
mounts for advertising purposes is a very old one 
Several firms have tried, but collectors resent being 
forced to stick advertisements into their books ; they 
naturally prefer clean mounts, and many use the 
mount for noting the price paid for the stamp anc 


when it was bought and of whom. 


M. A. C. (Burnley).—It is no use sending a collectior 
to a dealer and asking him to make an offer for it. 
Dealers now decline to make offers for collections, 
because they found their offers were used to extract 
higher offers from rival dealers. Hence, if you senc 
your collection to a dealer, you must fix your lowest 
price ; or you can send it to our publishers to sell by 
auction for you. As dealers can buy the common 
kinds of stamps at low prices per 1,000, it is no use 
asking them to buy them in a collection. Yes, we 
have since learned that most dealers do lightly affix 
common unused stamps to approval sheets by the 
gum, as it would not pay to hinge them. The stick- 
ing down is, however, so lightly done by good firms 
that the gum is scarcely injured. - 
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18. Herts Philatelic Society, London: T. W. Hall, Display— 
Uruguay Early Issues, with notes. 


Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 


London. 4.30 p.m. os 
19. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 7, 


23. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
24. Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion — Denmark, 
opened by J. H. Stagg. . 


Philatelic Society of London: B, D. Knox—Notes on 
the Stamps of Malta. =. 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London, 4.30 p.m. 


27. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton 
Street, W.C.- 5 pum. 2. 


28. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 
29. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. } 


31. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. C. North, Dik 
Malta, with notes. . a 
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Vo. I. 
STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
By the late GORDON SMITH, M.A. 
With Continuation by EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 
(Continued from page 150.) sheets of the older Emblems paper 


(c)*Series-with Large Uncoloured Letters (cowz.) 


[EALING with’ the varieties in this 

group which the collector should 
notice, we have first the change in the 
watermark, which affects the 3d., 6d., 
gd., and 1s., these values coming on both. 
In design there is a small variety of the 
6d. As at first issued the value was 
printed sIX-PENCE, but later the hyphen 
was omitted, and it reads stx PENCE. The 
insertion of the hyphen was incorrect, for 
it is not used on the coin; it is only when 
speaking of the coin itself as ome piece 
that we write ‘‘six-pence,”’ but as a rule 
nowadays the hyphen is dropped, to make 
one word instead of ¢wo words. 

In 1872 a new design and a new colour 
were adopted for the 6d., and in this the 
little circles with the plate numbers are 
placed just over the lower corner letters. 
The colour varied from a deep to a pale 
chestnut-brown, and was finally a grey- 
black. For those who collect colour vari- 
ations, the former 6d. and the 2s., blue, 
as well as the later 6d., show a consider- 
able range. 

There are a few rarities in this group 
similar to those we had in the previous 
set; they are the od., plate 5, with water- 
mark Emblems; the 1od., plate 2, and 
the 2s., plate 3, both watermark Spray, 
all of which only existed in the ‘‘registra- 
tion”? sheets; and also the tod. with 
watermark Emblems. This appears 
to have been a genuine error due to 
inadvertence, one or at most a very few 


having been mixed with the “Spray 
paper. I believe that there are two 
specimens known of this stamp, so that 
to leave a space for it in one’s album is 
practically superfluous. 
The summary of this group is ‘as 
follows :— 
1865-69. 
Large uncoloured letter in each corner. 
Perfels, 
(i) Watermark Large Garter. 
4d., vermilion. 


(ii) Watermark Emblems, 
30. FOse. 
6d., lilac. 
od., straw. 
{5}, wreen. 
(iii) Watermark Spray. 
3d., rose. 
6d., lilac (SIX-PENCE). 
6d., violet (SIX PENCE), 
od., straw, 
1od,, red-brown, 
1S., Fee. 
2s., blue. 
2s., brown. 


1872-73. 
Watermark Spray. 

Perf FAs 

6d., chestnut-brown, 

6d., grey-black. 


[Notr.—The late Mr. Gordon Smith had carried 
his excellent and lucid account of the earlier issues 
of the stamps of Great Britain up to this point 
when his sudden death deprived us of his in- 
valuable help. We now propose to continue and 
complete his work, as best we may, up to the 
last of the Victorian issues. Then we have the 
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gracious permission of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to complete our history of the ‘‘ Stamps of 
Great Britain” with a reprint of the authoritative 
paper which he read before the Philatelic Society 
of London in the early part of last year, and 
which was published in the March, 1904, number 
of the London Philatelist.—Ep. G. S. W.] 


(d) The High Values of 1867-82 


What may be termed the pioneers of 
a larger size for high-value postage stamps 
was introduced in 1867-82. There were 
in all four values, namely, 5s., 1os., ets 
and £5. The 5s., 10s., and £1 were of 
the same size and shape, known as large 
rectangular. The £5 was a large ob- 
long. In all the diademed head of Queen 
Victoria was repeated, all were provided 
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with uncoloured sans-serif letters in 
four corners, and the 5s., 1os., and ‘| 
had their plate numbers on small, sol 
coloured discs at the base of the desigi 
At the top was the word posTaGE 4 
at the foot the words of value. The 5; 
Ios., and £1 were first issued with 
watermark termed a Maltese Cross. Su 
sequently the watermark was changed 
an Anchor. | 
The 5s. was issued on the ist Jul 
1867 ; the 10s. and £1 on the 26th Se 
tember, 1878; and the £5 on the 21 
March, 1882. The change of waterma. 
from Maltese Cross to Anchor took pla 
in 1882. As the £5 was not issued un 
1882, it was not included in the Malte 
Cross paper. The perforation of tl 
Maltese Cross series was 15, and of tl 
Anchor series 14. | 
The 5s., ros., and £1 were printed 
sheets of eighty stamps arranged in fo) 
panes of twenty stamps each. in fo 
horizontal rows of five each, making 
Post Office sheet of £5 in the case of tl 
5s., 410 in the case of the 1os., and £; 
for the £1. The £5 was issued in shee 
of fifty-six stamps arranged in two vertic 
panes of twenty-eight stamps in seve 
horizontal rows of four. A sheet of tl 
A5 stamps therefore represented a fac 
value of £280. 
The 5s. was printed in rose, the ros. i 
a peculiar grey-green, the 41 in what. 
termed a brown-lilac, and the 45 i 
orange. . ) | 
These stamps are now of the greate: 
rarity unused, especially those wate 
marked with an Anchor. They arestamg 
which the young collector must look fc 
at the great exhibitions, but scarcely eve 
hope to see unused in a collection. Eve 
used copies, except of the 5s., fetch lon, 
prices in an acceptable condition. Th 
terrible bootjack cancellation of our Eng 
lish stamps is a matter of continual regre 
to the young collector. ; | 
The summary of the group is as follows 


1867-82. Uncoloured letters in corners 

Watermark Maltese Cross. Perf. 15. 

5S.) rose. ! 

10S., grey-green. 

41, brown-lilac, 7 

Perf. 14. | 

41, brown-lilac. | 

45, orange. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Watermark Anchor. 


58., rose. 
10S., grey-green. 
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UBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
mRev. T..C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 152.) 
hool Clubs 


4 the outset, let it be clearly understood 
that my remarks on the subject of 
hool clubs are mainly written with a view 

encouraging the formation of clubs in 
ose public schools which are for residence 
well as instruction. Boys in such schools 
ve special facilities for meeting one 
iother out of school hours which are not 
sually accorded to boys who only attend 
hool during the hours allotted to teach- 
g or to outdoor games. It would, 
ywever, be quite within the region of 
ossibility for day boys to form stamp 
ubs. Some slight modifications of the 
iles regarding finance and management 
ight be necessary ; but, given a number 
f day-boy collectors, keen on stamps and 
esiring to excel in their hobby, I am sure 
jat the question of ‘‘ ways and means” 
‘ould not be found a very serious obstacle 
> the forming of a club. 


‘aison d’étre 

Boy life in a public school may be looked 
pon as a club life of the highest and 
oblest type. That, I believe, is the reason 
vhy it is held up as a model of what school 
fe ought to be. From that it derives its 
‘reat prestige as one of the most potent 
actors in the education of Englishmen. 
That is why the English public school is 
yoth the envy and the ideal of all nations. 

Think of the matter from this point of 
few. There are what I may call the 
ntellectual clubs. These consist of the 
various combinations into classes and 
orms for the purposes of instruction. 
[They are compulsory. There are the 
ubs which are devoted to the encour- 
agement of outdoor games and athletic 
exercises. These also are compulsory for 
all who are able to share in them. Then 
there are also the voluntary clubs, which 
combine instruction with social intercourse 
and amusement. The debating society, 
the photographic club, the natural history 
club, and the chess club are of the number 
of these. Butthestampclubisnot. And 
yet the reasons for the existence of such 
a club are, in all probability, far weightier 


) 


than those which brought the other clubs 
into being. What is the latent force at 
work which carries on these clubs with 
renewed life and vigour from year to year? 
Is it not the force of emulation—the con- 
test of wits—-the spur which comparison 
gives? And this is the tonic of which the 
average philatelist stands in greatest need. 
It is as necessary to him as to any other 
hobby-rider. Yea, I would go further 
and say that it is more necessary. There 
is a saying, often quoted, ‘Once a col- 
lector, always a collector.” Why is it 
that the saying runs: counter to the ex- 
perience of many schoolboys? Is it not 
because, for the want of the help which a 
club could give, they are often compelled 
‘to paddle their own canoes”? The 
first enthusiasm wears off. There is no 
institution in the school to fan the dying 
embers into a flame. The collector either 
becomes one who ‘‘ploughs his lonely 
furrow,” with little or no progress except 
that of mere accumulation ; or, as is more 
often the case, he ceases to be an active 
collector and becomes one of the good 
old ‘‘has beens,” which is but one step 
removed from the ‘‘never was’s.” And 
why is this? It is for the want of the 
friendly help and advice of fellow-collectors 
which would have been at his service had 
there been a stamp club in the school. 
The beginner wants advice, encourage- 
ment, and help. The average collector 
needs a wider horizon, increased know- 
ledge, the latest ideas in the theory and 
practice of stamp collecting. Even the 
specialist, that vara avis among school- 
boys, finds much to help and stimulate 
and encourage in the club meetings. And 
in addition to this mutual help which a 
stamp club gives, think of a few of the 
material advantages to be gained by thus - 
co-operating in a common hobby. Books 
of reference, standard catalogues, and 
periodicals, which would in the total re- 
present a considerable outlay on the part 
of an individual, are easily bought out of 
the small subscriptions of the large number 
of members of aclub. For this advantage 
alone it would be worth while to form a 
club. But there are many other advan- 
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tages. There is the weekly or fortnightly 
meeting for the reading of papers. Albums 
can be brought to the room set apart at 
certain hours for the use of the club. 
Stamps can be mounted, duplicates ex- 


changed, and approval sheets discussed. © 


There are always degrees of knowledge. 
Each brings something fresh to the study 
of the hobby, and the old saying that 
‘Unity is strength” is found as truly 
applicable to Philately as to any other of 
the manifold interests of man. 


Objections to Stamp Clubs 


The natural objection which may occur 
to the minds of many is that ‘Schoolboys 
have too many clubs already.” True, they 
have clubs, and to spare, for the bright 
and sunny days. But what of the dark, 
cheerless days of rain and snow, when 
public-school boys have hours of idleness, 
and the class-room, the reading-room, or 


(To be continued.) 10 


By W. E. IMESON 


I 


W HY didst thou find the New World, 
Chris’? 
The Old World fain would ask thee : 
For such a “find ” philatelists 
Might well, Chris’, take to task thee! 
In thy name States ‘ commemorate,” 
The same old tune they strum us— 
(Your name’s an awful name to’ rhyme) 
OQ Christopher Colum’us! ” 


OWED TO COLUMBUS! 


II 


They fain would keep thy mem’ry green 
With ‘‘gumpaps” green or blue, Stes 
Weird labels, for collectors made, 
Of every size and hue, sir. 
Lest we forget thy precious name 
They choice ‘‘ mementos ” find us, 
Thy patron saint—St. Seebeck’s gay 
‘‘ Remainders” e’er remind us. 


4 


» 


the common room are the only places o 
refuge? What of the winter evening 
when ‘‘Prep.” is over and the time hane 
heavily until the chapel bell rings? Sureh 
here is just where a stamp club is wanted 
Boys cannot be always reading. No 
can they be always swinging “clubs” 9) 
circling the ‘‘rings.” They want a mean: 
of pursuing their hobbies when stress 0 


prevent outdoor games. If then stamy 
collecting is, as I firmly believe it is, dea) 


about class-rooms, and the benefit thu: 
accruing to the school will far outweigt| 
the trouble and expense involved. The 
matter of .expense is another possibk 
objection. With this we will deal unde 
our next heading, vith Gh = | 
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III ae 
We deemed that thy much-travelled bones 
In Lisbon safe were resting, a 
But, lo! thy dust’s locality 
"T would seem needs reattesting. =| 
How many ‘‘sets” of bones, say Chris’! 
Did you possess ?—pray tell us! 
Is San Domingo’s genuine— 3 
Or just some other ‘‘feller’s ”’ ? im 


= | 

IV | 

We make no bones about the biz, | 

Or raise a point we might, Chris’; 

Most States have, in their Cabinets, 

A skeleton (that’s right, Chris’ !). a 

We do not wish to ‘‘raise a ghost,” 
But really, sir, we’re ‘‘ off it,” 7 

When from thy bones a score of States: 

Would seek to raise a profit ! 
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‘TAMP COLLECTING 


4S A PASTIME 


y EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 154.) 


_ Philatelic Societies and their Work 


a>! of the great cities of Europe, 
YL the British Colonies, and the United 
tates have their Philatelic Societies. 
hey are associations of stamp collectors 
x the study of postage stamps, their 
istory, engraving, and printing ; the de- 
sction and prevention of forgeries and 
‘auds; the preparation and publication 
f papers and works bearing upon postal 
sues; the display and exhibition of 
tamps, and' the exchange of duplicates. 

The premier society is the Philatelic 
ociety of London, which was founded 
o long ago as 1869, and has as its acting 
resident H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
for over thirty years, without a break, 
his Society has held regular meetings 
uring the winter months. Its member- 
hip comprises most of the leading collec- 
ors in Great Britain and her Colonies and 
nany of the best-known foreign collectors. 
Jn the membership roll are three princes, 
everal earls, baronets, judges, barristers, 
nedical men, officers in the Army and 
Navy, and many well-known merchants. 
[his Society has published costly works 
yn the stamps of Great Britain, of the 
Australian Colonies, of the British Colonies 
xf North America, of the West Indies, 
of India and Ceylon, and of Africa. It 
sublishes an excellently-got-up monthly 
ournal of its own, which now claims 
shelf-room in the philatelic library for thir- 
ceen stately annual volumes. It has held 
two very successful International Philatelic 
Exhibitions, one opened by the late Duke 
of Edinburgh and the other by the Prince 
of Wales, then Duke of York. At its fort- 
nightly meetings, papers are read and 
discussed on various matters relating to 
the hobby.- Other meetings are held for 
the friendly exchange of duplicates. 

In the provinces the principal societies 
are those of Manchester and Birmingham. 
The Birmingham Society possesses a 
collection of its own, which it keeps up 
to date, as a work of reference for its 


members. Several of the societies hold 
periodical exhibitions, in which members 
compete for medals, and in many other 
ways they lay themselves out to encourage 
and promote the collection of postage 
stamps as a popular pastime. 

The names of the various societies 
and the addresses of the secretaries are 
published at the commencement of each 
winter season in Stanley Gibbons Monthly 
Journal. 

Apart from their pleasant sociability, 
these societies are of immense help to the 
collector, especially to the beginner. At 
each meeting papers are read and dis- 
cussed, in which the most experienced 
collectors retail, for the benefit of the less 
experienced, the result of their latest re- 
searches, and eminent specialists display 
their splendid and carefully arranged col- 
lections for the inspection, edification, and 
enjoyment of their fellow-members. This 
continual meeting and comparing of notes, 
this concentration of study upon the issues 
of a particular country, gradually ripens 
even the veriest tyro into an advanced and 
experienced collector. 

Under such conditions difficulties are 
cleared up, and the way made plain for 
wise and safe collecting. In too many 
lines of collecting the specialist carefully 
guards his knowledge for his own ultimate 
personal profit. The philatelist, on the 
other hand, is more frequently than not 
generously and candidly helpful to his 
less advanced fellow-collector, especially 
if he happens to be a fellow-member of 
the same philatelic society. 


XI. 


Few hobbies, if any, can boast of such 
a varied and extensive literature as stamp 
collecting. Expensive works have been 
published on the postal issues of most 
countries. They have been published in 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. Those pub- 
lished in English alone would make a 
library of some hundreds of volumes. 
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From its foundation, in 1869, the Phila- 
telic Society of London has set itself the 
task of studying and writing up the postal 
history of Great Britain and her Colonies. 
Towards the accomplishment of this great 
task, it has already presented its members 
with splendid monographs on the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, the Colonies of North 
America, of the West Indies, of India 
and Ceylon, two volumes on the British 
Colonies of Africa, a separate monograph 
on Tasmania, and last, and most ambitious 
of all, a massive and comprehensive history 
of the postal issues of Great Britain. All 
these works are expensively illustrated 
with a profusion of full-page plates and 
other illustrations, and they represent 
years of patient toil, far-reaching in- 
vestigation, and untiring research. The 
fistory of the Adhesive Postage Stamps of 
Lurope has been written in two volumes 
by Mr. W. A. S. Westoby, and the same 
author, in collaboration with Judge Phil- 
brick, some twenty years ago published a 
work on The Postal and Telegraph Stanips 
of Great Britain. Messrs. W. J. Hardy 
and E. D. Bacon, in a work entitled The 
Stamp Collector, have sketched the general 
history of postage stamps. 

Other works too numerous to mention 
here have been written from time to time 
for the edification of the stamp collector, 
and the list is continually being increased 
by the addition of even more important 
works, 

One of the most interesting and com- 
prehensive series of philatelic works, still 
in course of publication, was commenced 
by Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., in 1893, 
in the form of philatelic handbooks. These 
handbooks are written by leading philatelic 
authorities. Each important country, z.e. 
important from the stamp collector’s point 
of view, has a separate volume devoted to 
it, and into each handy volume is con- 
densed as much as may be necessary to 
guide the advanced collector in special- 
ising the postal issues of the country 


periodicals. 
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which he favours. There have alread 
been published: Portuguese India, } 
Mr. Gilbert Harrison and Lieut. F, E 
Napier, R.N.; South Australia, by Lieu 
F. H. Napier and Mr. Gordon Smith 
Sz. Vincent, by Lieut. F. H. Napier an 
Mr. E. D. Bacon; Shanghat, by Mr. Yi 
B. Thornhill; Barbados, by Mr. E. I 
Bacon and Lieut. F. H. Napier; Reprin 
and their Characteristics, by Mr. E. L 
Bacon; and Grenada, by Mr. E. D. Baco 
and Lieut. F. H. Napier. — E 

For the instruction of the beginne: 
Major Evans, R.A., has compiled an ey 
cellent glossary of philatelic terms, unde 
the title of Stamps and Stamp Collecting 
and there is, further, A Colour Dictionary 
by Mr. B. W. Warhurst, designed t¢ 
simplify the recognition and determinatio 
of the colours and shades of stamps— 
by no means unimportant matter whe 
the value of a stamp depends upon it 
shade. 

But the most popular of all the philateli 
publications are, of course, the month] 
The first stamp journal i 
said to have been The Monthly Intelligence 
published at Manchester in 1862. It ha 
but a short life of ten numbers out of th 
twelve required to complete Vol. I. Bu 
other journals followed in rapid succession 
with more or less success, from year te 
year, till in 1893 a list of the variou: 
ventures in this line totalled up to nearh 
a couple of hundred. The Stamp Collector. 
Magazine, started in 1863, may be said tc 
survive in Alfred Smith and Son’s Mondhl 
Circular; The Philatelic Record, estab: 
lished in 1879, is now in its twenty-fourth 
yearly volume ; Gibbons Monthly Journa. 
is in its twelfth yearly volume; and Zhe 
London Philatelist is in its eleventh yearly 
volume ; and all may be said to be going 
strong. How many ordinary periodicals 
can boast of equally robust lives? And 
yet some people are still to be found who 
speak in all seriousness of stamp collect- 
ing as only a passing craze. 


(To be continued.) 


y MARK W. HALL 


olivia 

| Bolivar y Ponte, Simon, the Liberator of 
South America. Born 
at Caracas in July, 
1783; inherited a large 
estate from his father; 
received a thorough 
education at Madrid, 
and returned to South 
America in 1809. Two 
years later he joined 
the insurgents in their 
Beucrts, to free the 
country from Spanish 
rule. After serving as 
tcolonel under | Miranda, he bbiained® the 
sommand of an army in 1813, defeated 
he Royalists, and declared himself Dic- 
‘ator. He was driven out of Venezuela 
n 1814 and escaped to Jamaica, but re- 
turned in 1816, assembled another army, 
and gained a victory over Morillo, the 
Spanish leader, in February, 1817. He 
afterwards resigned his title as Dictator 
for that of President, and in 1819 gained 
a decisive victory over the Royalists at 
Bojaca, defeated them in other engage- 
ments, and liberated New Granada. In 
December of the same year that country 
and Venezuela were united to form the 
republic of Colombia, of which Bolivar 
was chosen the first President. He won 
another decisive victory over the Spaniards 
at Carobobo in June, 1821, and the next 
year drove them out of Peru, of which 
country, in 1823, he was appointed Dic- 
tator. The war was closed by the im- 
portant victory gained over the Royalists 
at Ayacucho in December, 1824, and 
Bolivar resigned the office of Dictator of 
Peru immediately after. In 1825 Upper 
Peru was formed into the State of Bolivia, 
of which he was chosen perpetual Pro- 
tector. A rebellion against his authority 
was raised by Paez, but it was suppressed 
in 1826. During that year Bolivar was 


Bolivar y Ponte. 
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declared perpetual President of Peru. 
Died at San Pedro in December, 1830. 

His portrait appears on the 1 boliviano, 
Prussian blue, of 1897. 


Linares, José Maria, Bolivian statesman. 
Born in Potosi, toth 
July, 1810. He studied 
in La Paz, was gradu- 
ated as doctor in juris- 
prudence in 1835, and 
in early life began to 
take part in politics, 
being called to several 
important public places, 
including membership in 
the commission to form 
a code of laws for Bo- 
livia. At the downfall of the administra- 
tion of General Santa Cruz he was called 
by General Velasco to take charge of the 
portfolio of the interior in 1839, and after- 
wards was sent as minister to Spain, 
where he negotiated the treaty for the 
recognition of the independence of Bolivia. 
In 1848, as President of the Senate, he 
was called during the absence of Velasco 
to take charge provisionally of the Execu- 
tive, and he was soon the acknowledged 
leader of the ‘‘ Rejenerador”’ party. He 
was several times presented as a candidate 
for the Presidency, and finally, in 1857, 
was elected by a large majority. His 
administration was one of the most ener- 
getic and honest that the country had 
seen. He introduced many reforms, and 
vigorously attacked the abuses that had 
crept into the public administration ; but 
of course he made his enemies, and in 
1861 he was overthrown by a revolution 
that was favoured by his own Cabinet, 
and banished to Chili, where he died at 
Valparaiso in 1861. 

His portrait appears on the 2 centavos, 
ted, Of 1907. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earlie 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 
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st possible information concerning — 
When possible, a specimen should — 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Ceylon.—The 25 c. and 1 r. so c. values have to be 
added to the multiple CA series, making the list to 


date as follows :— 
Wmk, Multiple CA. Perf. 


2 cents, orange-brown. 


3.4, green. 
4 5, orange; value carmine. 
5 5, purple. 
6 4,  carmine. 
I2 5, sage-green; value rosine. 
I5 5;  ultramarine. 
25,4, light brown. 


IT. 50C., grey, 


Cyprus.—The 4 piastres has been received with 
the multiple CA watermark. This leaves only the 
12 piastres to be issued to complete the King’s Head 
series on multiple paper. 


Wmk. Multiple C A. Perf, 
2 piastre, green; name and value in carmine. 


30 paras, mauve Re »» green. 
I piastre, carmine or Ae ultramarine. 
2 piastres, ultramarine ,, Fs marone. 
4 5,  Sage-green ,, » Mauve. 
0!) ses Slate “ = green. 
9 ‘: brown “ 3 carmine, 
18 3. gblaek 4 = brown. 
45 4, purple a i ultramarine. 


Gibraltar.—The 2d. stamp has been received with 
the new watermark, multiple CA, and we are re- 
minded by a reader that in our last chronicle, on 
p- 125, we omitted the rd. The multiple issues now 
stand as follows :— 


Wik. Multiple CA. Perf. 


3d., green : : 
1d., purple on red paper 
2d., green and carmine 

2s., green and blue 


Nooo 
Cow NH A 


India. — The January number of the Philatelic 
Journal of India says: ‘‘One hundred thousand sheets, 
Or 24,000,000 stamps, of the King’s Head ¥% anna, of 
India, are now about to be surcharged for use as 3 pies” 
stamps. The demand for this value is increasing 
enormously, and this step has become urgently neces- 
sary, in spite of the fact that a fresh supply of the 
permanent issue has been telegraphed for. The sur- 
charge will probably be a big ‘1%’ as before, and the 
number issued will be so large that there will be no 
fear of a ‘corner.’” 


Lagos.—The Monthly Journal has received the 2d. 
value on multiple CA paper. 


Wink. Multiple CA. Perf. 


1s., green and black. 
2s. 6d., green and carmine, 
5s., green and blue. 

Ios. Ss brown. 


3d., green. 

1d., purple on red paper. 
2d. ,, and blue. 

Odsy aes 1» Mauve, 


New Zealand.—We have received the 5d. of the 
Waterlow series printed in a pale shade of sepia instead 
of the usual red-brown. This new colour looks very 
much like a local printing in the scarce sepia of the 
London prints of the same stamp. Whether this is 4 
freak like the London sepia or a permanent change 
we cannot say. | 


‘ 


Wmk. NZ_and Star. Perf. 
5d., sepia. 


= ae 

Philippines.—The Metropolitan Philatelist says: 
‘The engravers of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing are at work on the designs for the denomina- 
tions of the Philippine stamps thus far approved. On 
account of the great rush of orders for bank bills, 
however, the work on the stamps will proceed very 
slowly ; in fact, the engravers will work upon the 
designs only at such times as they can conveniently. 
without prejudice to the more important work of the 
Bureau. | 
‘It is stated at the Bureau that no stamps have 
been overprinted for the Philippines for several 
months, It is quite probable, however, that other 
supplies of the surcharged variety will necessarily be 
sent, as many months must elapse before the new. 
designs are ready for use.” a 


Ps 


St. Lucia.—Zwen’s Weekly reports the 3d., 6d., 
and 5s. on multiple CA paper. 


| 
. 
4 

| 
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Multiple CA. Perf. } 
2d., purple and green. : a) 
d. 


I - carmine. i 
22d. cB) ” { 
3d. Ac yellow. { 
éd., lilac and violet. a 
1s., green and black. | 
noe ne carmine, 


{ISCELLANEOUS 


t: Little Stamp Collector 


THREE months ago, he did not know 
His lessons in Geography ; 
Though he could spell, and read quite well, 
And cipher too, he could not tell 
The least thing in Topography. 


But what achange! How passing strange ! 
_ This stamp collecting passion 
| Has roused his zeal, for woe or weal, 
And lists of names he now can reel, 
All in amazing fashion. 


I hear him speak of Mozambique, 
Heligoland, Bavaria, 
Cashmere, Japan, Thibet, Soudan, 
Sumatra, Spain, Waldeck, Kokan, 
Ceylon, Siam, Bulgaria, 


 Schleswig-Holstein (Oh, boy of mine, 
Genius without a teacher !), 
Wales, Panama,.Scinde, Bolivar, 
Jellalabad and, Kandahar, 

Cabul, Deccan,. Helvetia. 


And now he longs for more Hong Kongs, 
A Fiji, a Mauritits, 

Greece, Borneo, Fernando Po, 

And where he'll stop no one can know, 
He’s grown so avaricious. 


| The Leisure Hour, 1891. 


razil:; Changes in Current Design 


MEN the 100 and 200 reis of the current design were 
sued, in 1894, they were printed in two colours, the 
‘sad (and the value for the 200 r.) in black, and the 
ast of the design in colour. This second portion of 
ie design was common to all the values, and it in- 
‘\uded a fine inner line, surrounding the central oval 
‘gace, and incurved at the bottom over the disc con- 
\ining the numerals. The head was on a background 
£ horizontal lines, with no frame line, and was in- 
anded to fit inside the coloured line mentioned above, 
ut asa rule the two parts were not exactly in register. 
When it was decided to issue these stamps in one 
colour only, they appear to have been printed at first 
rom the old plates, so that we have again the inner 
yval line, and the head with its background more or 
ess out of place, but all in one colour for each value. 
Very shortly afterwards fresh plates were made, with 
he two parts of the design fitted together ; in the case 
of the 100 r. the inner oval line was removed (except 
he incurved portion, which formed part of the circle 
»elow), and the head was left upon a ground of lines, 
sut rather shorter than before, without any frame of 
colour, and showing a comparatively wide space of 
white at each side. In the case of the 200 r. the inner 
irame line was left, and the portion to be inserted in 
the centre was considerably reduced both in height 
and width, so as to leave a white oval frame line inside 
the coloured line ; the neck of the bust is very dis- 
tinctly shortened, and there are only ten lines of shad- 
jing above the head, instead of eleven; there are 
conspicuous breaks in the coloured line, at upper left 
and at top. This type is found both with narrow and 
‘with the wide spacing noted last month. 

| More recently another plate of the 200 r. has been 
made, in which the central part fills the inner oval, 
‘leaving no white space inside the coloured line ; the 
neck is restored to its original length, but there are 
still only ten lines of shading above the head. This 
new plate seems to have been prepared with extra 
care; clear impressions show all the minor details of 
the design, the little circles ornamenting the numerals, 
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white vertical lines crossing the coloured lines in the 
lower spandrels, etc. But these perfections will doubt- 
less disappear as time goes on, and it may then only 
be possible to distinguish copies of the third variety 
from well-registered impressions of the first, by the 
fact that the first are always close together on the 
sheet, while the third are always spaced. 
The Monthly Journal. 


The Dagger on Alwar Stamps 


THE curious dagger, known as a katar, which is so 
prominent on the stamps of Alwar, owes its presence 

there to the following legend 
S —- ity@geo t ~connected with the reigning 
<A4|\} family of that State. Mairaj, 
the father of Naru, who 
founded the Narukha clan 
who rule Alwar, was once 
at war with Kalodar Jhala 
of Jhalrapatan. After much 
fighting, an interview was 
arranged between the two 
monarchs. When they were 
squatting on the ground facing one another, four of 
Jhala’s men pinioned Mairaj’s arms behind him with 
intent to murder him.. Mad at the treachery, but unable 
to use his hands, Mairaj gripped Jhala’s katar with his 
toes, pulled it out of his waist-band and ended the 
traitor’s career by stabbing him in the stomach. The 
legend is quite likely true, as the Indian has marvel- 
lously prehensile toes, and the broad handle grip of the 
hatary would lend itself to use of this kind. Anyhow, 
that is why we find the kataron the stamps of Alwar. 

Philatelic Journal of India. 


Penny Postage in France 


Ar yesterday’s sitting of the Budget Committee, an 
important decision was taken reducing from three to 
two sous the postage on inland letters. M. Rouvier, 
in spite of his opposition to the measure a few weeks 
ago, has promised to take up this important reform 
himself immediately after the vote of the estimates. 
If this measure becomes law it will be partially due to 
the vigorous campaign in favour of the reform pro- 
moted by the Matin. This journal recently organised 
a petition to the Chamber of Deputies, and for several 
days the President of the Chamber was bombarded 
with post cards, which finally numbered more than 
150,000. Every country in Europe, except Russia, 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey, has penny postage. It 
seems likely that before the end of the year France 
will join the majority and reap the corresponding 
benefits. Paris Correspondent of The Times. 


New Crown Colonies 


TuE following announcement was issued from the 
Foreign Office on the rst March, 1905 :— 

‘Candidates for employment in the British Pro- 
tectorates of East Africa, Uganda, and Somaliland are 
requested to address their applications to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, who will assume the control 
of those Protectorates on April 1.” 

The area thus relinquished by the Foreign Office in 
favour of the Colonial Office is a large one, as will be 


seen by the following table :— 
Square miles. 


East Africa Protectorate . . 200,000 
Uganda . ‘ . 86,000 
Somaliland . . “ . 60,000 

Total « 346,000 


The population of these territories aggregates nearly 
ten millions. 
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By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


Badges; More Suggestions 


HERE is a letter I have received from Mr. H. A. Bow- 
man, of Leeds, a member of the International Philatelic 
Union :— 

‘‘T have noticed with interest the ‘Question of 
Badges’ in your valuable weekly, and I feel sure that, 
given the opportunity, the majority of earnest phila- 
telists would welcome some emblem to distinguish 
them as such. Many good suggestions might easily 
be obtained if it were put to the test. 

‘A tie-pin, in fact, would be a prominent indicator. 
Why not take a facsimile of the watermark Crown CA ? 
There are many likely to suit. The Star which was 
used so much in our Colonies when stamps were first 
issued there, and add, if the wearer is a member of 
any Philatelic Society, the initial of the same. These 
could be made neatly by any jeweller, and would bea 
very profitable thing, I should imagine.” 


‘*A Solitary Hampstead Collector” writes :— 

‘‘A great deal has been said and written lately with 
the object of encouraging the young collector and of 
bringing up recruits to Philately, and such means as 
your magazine, exhibitions, etc., are no doubt more 
or less effective, but I consider by far the most promis- 
ing results could be obtained .by making collectors 
known to each other. To this end I have noted two 
very good suggestions in your interesting pages, 
which I trust will not be allowed to drop. Readers 
will know at once what I refer to when I mention 
‘BADGES’ and ‘EVERCIRCULATORS.’ Now, dear sir, 
if you and the stamp dealers arefreally and seriously 
endeavouring to increase the number of collectors, 
and thereby your customers, do not rest contented 
with having made the above suggestions. Adopt 
them forthwith. By which I mean, produce a neat 
and suitable badge which could be at once recognis- 
able, say a small rectangle with Crown CC, to be 
worn on the watch-chain. Produce it for sale at cost, 
if necessary. I'll warrant it will sell quick enough if 
it is well pushed.” 


Philatelic Evercirculators 


My solitary friend of the Hampstead persuasion 
further writes :— 

“As for the Evercirculators, thrash out the modus 
operandi for forming them, such as how to get members 
and how to select them. 

‘‘T am sure you must be aware of the immensely 
increased interest and enthusiasm aroused by col- 
lectors meeting others, whether in Philatelic Societies, 
Exchange Clubs, or elsewhere. But probably the 
united membership of those thus fortunate in having 
been drawn together in a common interest is not 
one-tenth of the total number of earnest collectors. 
Take myself, for instance. I have been a collector 
for over twenty years, and have lived all the time in 
Hampstead, and yet do not possess a single friend 
similarly interested. There are probably hundreds of 
collectors, but I have never known them as such. 
No, I and my hobby are quite alone simply for want 
of means whereby I could get to know other col- 
lectors. How am I to form an Evercirculator? or to 
join one? Do you recommend me to advertise? 
This has many objections. If a badge were generally 
worn I should by this time have made many friend- 
ships in my district, for although of a rather reserved 
disposition, the -knowledge that this or that stranger I 
met daily in the train was a fellow-collector would 
loosen my tongue quick and pretty lively. I should 
therefore have now been in a position to form such 
an Evercirculator.” 
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How to start an Evercirculator 


YES, if you don’t know any collectors personally you are 
bound to advertise for members. But if youget to know 
one other collector you can between you get to know 
others, and so start your Evercirculator. My solitary 
friend at Hampstead should join one of the Philatelic 
Societies ; the Herts would be glad to welcome him, 
As a stamp collector it is not well to live a solitary 
life, not even away up in ’Appy ’Ampstead. 


Wanted, Auction Cataloguers 


I HAVE received the following announcement: Stamp 
Auctioneers want a thoroughly capable man to under- 
take the arranging and cataloguing of their stamp 
sales. Apply, Glendining and Co., 7, Argyll Street, 
London, W.” I should like that job very much if I 
might be allowed to annex by way of perquisite say 
half a dozen stamps from each sale. I think I could 
undertake the work free gratis then. However, I 
mention the matter as there may be some young col- 
lector friend of mine amongst my readers who may 
feel inclined to go in for the opening. A good all- 
round knowledge of stamps is of course indispensable. 


On Cataloguing for Auctioneers 


A CATALOGUER for stamp auctions has a very re- 
sponsible post, for he may make or mar the sale of a 
rare stamp by his knowledge, or his lack of know- 
ledge, or his carelessness. It has often been a source 
of wonder to me that our London catalogues are so 
well done as they are, for it is no small matter to 
arrange and lot up stamps of all the countries of the 
world. Of course the bulk come already arranged 
in their albums, but thousands of loose stamps pass 
through the hands of each of the leading firms every 
season, and it would be a wonderful thing if now 
and again a rare variety did not get overlooked and 
tumbled unnoticed into a mixed lot. Then is the day 
of rejoicing for the bargain hunter. 

I remember one day I found in an auction a very 
rare variety listed as a normal stamp. I am only an 
ordinary sinner, so I kept mum about that discovery, 
and instructed a friendly dealer to bid for me, so as 
not to create suspicion. I told him to go to £12 for 
it, but added that I expected it would not fetch more 
than £5. But it started at £10 and ran in no time to 
over £30. Others had spotted that nice little bargain. 


Going Nap on Panama 


SOME months ago, when the new watermark, multiple 
CA, was introduced, the American Journal of Philately 
howled most piteously over the number of varieties 
it would add to the already overburdened British 
Colonies. $ 

And now, forsooth, by way of a soporific, that 
A. J. P. has gone nap on Panama. : ee 
- Panama is a Central American Republic that has 
undertaken to knock spots out of every other country 
on this earth in the variety line, and the A. /. P. has 
fallen head over heels in love with this variety monger- 
ing State. It started listing up its varieties in November 
of last year, and it is still on the job. It has so far 
devoted no less than forty-six pages to the enumera- 
tion of Panama varieties, and they are still ‘‘to be 
continued.” ae a 

After this collectors of the multiple CAs will de- 
voutly confess that it is better to . 


‘*. ... bear those ills we have ©, . ea 
‘Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


| 
| 
{i 
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“HOW CAME YOU HERE?” REPEATED THE YOUNG LADY 


CHAPTER IV 


Wherein William explains how being late caused 
him to arrive the earlier 


HE incomprehensible and unprecedented delay of 
the Touraine had made a great stir all over the 
world, and given rise to a thousand suppositions, 

each more pessimistic than the last, up to the very 

moment when the steamer was signalled at Ouessant. 

At first a collision was spoken of ; then the idea grew 
that she had struck upon a rock, and that passengers 
and cargo were lost in the mysterious depths of the 
ocean ; later (and, as we know, this is what very nearly 
happened), that she had met with one of those gigantic 
icebergs which, at the approach of spring, detach them- 
selves from the great polar beds and descend towards 
the south with an awful speed which nothing can resist. 

So it is needless to say with what joy the crowd had 
hurried towards the jetty and landing-stage, to greet 
the Zouraine with frantic cheers, as soon as it was 
noised abroad that the boat was in sight, and only 
awaiting high tide to enter the dock. 

‘The curious spectators were massed on the jetty ; 
the relations and friends of the passengers on the 
landing-place. Of these latter particularly there was 
a very large gathering. 

_ Scarcely did a passenger set foot on shore before he 
was surrounded by a group of people, who pressed 
round him, embraced him, and with all sorts of inco- 
herent and foolish exclamations testified their delight 
at seeing once more the beloved one whom they had 
feared was lost to them for ever. 


But Miss Betty never expected anyone to meet her,. 


so it took her some time to recover from the stupefac- 
tion into which she was thrown on beholding William 
Keniss. Victoria was no less surprised than her 
mistress, and remained rooted to the spot staring at 
John, hardly able to believe it could really be he, +!" 

“You here!” cried Betty to William at last, the 

rst moment of stupor over. 

‘‘ Does it seem so very marvellous?” said he. 

‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘‘one hardly expects the instant 
one lands in France to meet a person whom one 
supposed to be still in America. How can it have 
happened ?”’ 

‘*Can you not guess?” 

The girl reflected for a few moments. 

‘‘T am so astonished,” she began again. ‘‘I have 
hardly realised yet that the Touraine, being eight days 
late, must have been passed on the way by the next 
steamer that left New York. The captain told us we 
should find the Gascogne at Havre, though we ought 
to have arrived long before her. No doubt you came 
by that?” 

‘“No, Miss Scott! No. 
Gascogne.”’ 

“Anyhow,” said the girl, laughing, “you didn’t 
swim all the way from America?” 

‘‘Out of the question.” 

nen I fail to comprehend.” 

William laughed at her expression of comic ignor- 
ance. . 

John affected an air of importance with Victoria, 
who was no less surprised and much more delighted 
at meeting her old friend again. 

It was arranged they should breakfast at the Hotel 
Frascati while waiting the departure of the Paris ex- 


I didn’t come by the 
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press ; and while Victoria remained with John to look 
after her mistress’s luggage, William and Betty walked 
towards the hotel where the Stamp King had been 
staying since his arrival at Havre. 

The girl demanded to be immediately enlightened 
on the subject of her companion’s voyage, but he 
begged she would recount her adventures first, which 
she did with the best grace, without forgetting any of 
the terrors she had gone through, and at the end 
expressing once more her regret that the bustle of 
leaving the boat had given her no chance of seeing 
the gallant Sir Oscar again, to thank him for all his 
kind attentions. 

It was a beautiful sunny morning in May, and the 
air was charged with a thousand scents of spring. 
Miss Betty had turned her veil up on to her hat, and 
for the first time perhaps, for he had no such clear 
impression of it before, William perceived how very 
pretty she was, with her clear blue eyes, in which a 
little part of the heavens seemed to lurk, and her hair 
so light and fine that the straying locks on her fore- 
head and neck waved in the slight caressing breeze. 

*‘T have been the one to talk ever since we met,” 
she said. 

‘*You do not expect me to complain of that?” 

‘“‘I have given you my history. Now it is your 
turn.” 

‘*Oh, I cannot conceal from you, Miss Betty, that 
my journey was much less interesting than the one 
you have just told me about. The boat I came by had 
no adventures. We didn’t meet with any icebergs gs 

‘Never mind: Tell me about your crossing all the 
same,”*” 

‘““Willingly. It will not take me long.” Sth 

And still walking by her side William Keniss, not 
without appearing a little embarrassed now and again, 
spoke as follows :— 

‘“‘On the night of the 27th of April, when I left the 
Philatelic'Club, where we had passed such a charm- 
ing evening, in the course of which you had been 
nominated a member of our Society, I returned home, 
and there I learnt that it was absolutely necessary that 
I should set out for Paris immediately, being called by 
important business——” 

“ Business ?” 

‘Business, which the least delay might compromise. 
In a few minutes I was dressed—for I had gone to bed 
vrhad jumped, accompanied by John, into the first 
carriage that passed, and was on the quay. Unfortu- 
nately I only arrived in time to witness the departure 
of the Zouvaine, by which I had hoped to sail, and to 
see her being slowly swallowed up in the morning 
mist. I was, as you may imagine, intensely annoyed, 
and I was just going back to Hudson Street when by 
an unexpected chance I learnt from a sailor at the port 
that the Campania would weigh anchor three hours 
later for Liverpool. 

‘In spite of its being out of my way to come 
through England I found that I should save time, 
as the next direct liner, which was, I believe, the 
Gascogne, would not leave for Havre for another week. 
So I resolved to come by the Campania, and having 
booked my cabin and John’s I patiently awaited her 
departure in a bar close by. 

‘There I was, then, on board the Campania. But 
after the exciting account you have given me of your 
passage I need not bother you with mine, in which 
there was not one notable incident. We only had, 
like you, a very violent tempest——” 

‘*The same one, of course.” 

‘‘And, like you on the Jouraine, we on the Campania 
also believed that our last hour had come; but you see 
it hadn’t. We even arrived at Liverpool very little 
behind time. 

“‘ What is there more to tell you? From Liverpool 
the train took me to London in a few hours, and 
after spending an evening there, and a night—to— 
to rest——” 


‘“Terrest? oi 
‘“‘The next day I came by another train to Dove, 
whence I crossed straight to Calais by one of th 
steamers of the South Eastern Railway. Everythin, 
up to this time had passed satisfactorily.” | 
‘‘And now, I suppose, I am going to hear some 
thing terrible.” a 
‘‘Nay, though it was terrible for me at the time 
for I was no sooner in the express on my way to Pari 
than I read in the Zemps an article on the delay of th, 
Touraine. You can judge of my uneasiness, knowin; 
you were on board ss =— 

“Stop!” cried Miss Betty, distrustful in a moment 
‘* How could you know that?”  ——— é 

‘‘From your coachman ; yes, your coachman whon 
I met at the landing-stage,” replied William wit! 
embarrassment, ‘‘he was returning from taking you 
to the Zowraine.” i 

‘‘T am charmed,” returned Betty, rendered sceptica 
by his evident confusion, ‘‘that this providential meet. 
ing should have made you conversant with my act: 
and doings. Well, you had just learned that the 
Touraine had not arrived in France. After that re 

‘‘ No other considerations could be taken into accoun| 
from that moment. Knowing you to be in danger it 
was impossible to give any attention to the busines 
which had called me to Europe, so instead of continu. 
ing my journey to Paris I resolved to go immediately tc 
Havre, to be on the spot to hear the very first tidings,’ 

‘‘ Really, how very good of you!” shi 

‘‘ You see it, is the very fact of my having left New 
York after you that caused you to find me here wher 
you landed just now. .I awaited your, arrival hour 
after hour for three days with the greatest anxiety.” | 

‘“Thank you!” said Betty, offering him her hand; 
‘thank you very much for your kind interest.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t thank me!” said he. ‘‘It is perfectly 
natural that I should take an interest in you.” 

The conversation had hardly reached this point 
when William and Betty arrived at Frascati’s. The 
clock struck eleven as they entered the hotel vestibule. 
John and Victoria had arrived several minutes before. 
Seated on a terrace overlooking the sea they were 
carrying on an animated conversation, and to judge 
by the irritated face of the one and the discomfited air 
of the other, one would have said their marriage, from 
which, as we know, John hung back a little, was 
under discussion. But it was not that at all. Not 
that Victoria had lost sight of that matter, but that 
at the present moment she had other fish—or, rather, 
an other fish—to fry, and that fish was the unlucky 

ohn. - 
: “Yes,” cried she, ‘‘I will never forgive you for 
having been and told your master we were going to 
Paris, the very morning I came to let you know of 
Miss Betty’s sudden determination ds ae 

‘“But, Victoria a i. 

‘‘There’s no but about it! Miss Betty will be furious 
with me when she knows it’s my fault that Mr. Keniss 
is in France to try and prevent her getting that stamp 
she wants so badly.” -. 

** Will she really ?” : 

‘Will she? Of course she will! Furious, I tell 
you, furious! And not without reason. Oh, won't! 
hold my tongue another time !” a: 

‘* At any rate it wasn’t I who made you speak.” __ 

‘‘That’s the finishing touch! You'll see, Master 


John, if I won't” 


And Victoria, in spite of her habitually phlegmatic 
disposition, was about to hurl some terrible menace 
at John, when the voices of William and Betty were 
heard as they entered the hotel. 

The latter asked the manager for a room, and 
begged her companion to excuse her for a few minutes 
while she went to arrange her toilet. = 

‘I will wait for you in the restaurant,” he replied, 
‘“‘and make the best use of the time by arranging the 
menu for our breakfast.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ur Victorian Letter 


MELBOURNE, 25th January, 1905. 


making my bow to the readers of Gibbons Stamp 

eekly, 1 must ask their indulgence if my letters do 
t appear regularly. There is so little happening 
Philately in the Antipodes, that my letters must 
cessarily be spasmodic, 


Lucky Find of Australians 
I had the pleasure, a few days ago, of looking 
rough a ‘‘find” of early Australian stamps that have 
in forgotten in an old iron box since about the year 
157, one of those good old-fashioned boxes, bound 
und with thick, heavy iron bands, such as our fore- 
thers used to bring with them from the old country 
hen they first landéd per sailing ship in the Colonies 
the early fifties. Thelot of stamps comprised mostly 
ydney Views and Laureated New South Wales, and 
quantity of early issues of Australia. Of Sydney 
“ews theré were over 200 copies, including two un- 
sed Copies Of the 2d. value, one with vertical lines 
ad the other the first plate of the horizontal lines ; 
yme very fine pairs of 1d. Views, Plate II., including 
airs showing no clouds, hill unshaded, and no trees 
n hill; and a lovely single copy of the 2d. value with 
ie word ‘‘Crevit” omitted. Strange to say, there 
vas only one copy of the 3d. View in the lot, and that 
vas damaged. Victoria was represented with thirteen 
opies of the 2d.;first issue, with fine background and 
ne border, early prints of the 1d. and gd. half-length, 
nd 2d., engraved Queen on Throne. Most of the 
aureated New South Wales were 1d. and 2d. values, 
nd three very fine copies of the 6d. value. The rd. 
alues were a very fine lot, mostly in pairs, and show- 
ng yariety of colour. The lot of stamps had lain 
orgotten for many years, and it was only when the 
ubject of old stamps was mentioned that the box was 
ooked up and the stamps handed over to the present 
ywner. Some people are lucky. 


A Stamp Auction in Melbourne 

An auction sale of stamps was held in Melbourne 
1 few weeks back. The stamps offered were mostly 
early issues of Great Britain and the Australian 
Colonies, anything very scarce, such as a ‘Post 
Office” Mauritius, being conspicuous by its absence. 
Very few of the lots were sold, there being a rather 
poor attendance of buyers. The only special lots 
I noticed were a block of twelve unused 1d., Small 
Crown, Great Britain, perf. 16, which realised £2 the 
block, and two copies of the first issue of the half- 
length series of Victoria on original cover, dated 
January roth, 1850, the two stamps being the 1d., 
orange-vermilion, without frame, and the 3d. without 
frame and the band across orb not projecting ; both 
were fine early impressions, lightly postmarked. This 
lot was passed in at £3, as it did not reach the reserve 
price that was: put upon it. 


A Good Story 


A good story is told of a leading Australian collector, 
who in appearance’ somewhat resembles a country 
clergyman. As he was walking down the street a few 
weeks ago he was accosted by a man, who asked him 
for his address. ‘What do you want my address 
for?” the collector inquired. ‘‘ Well, it is this way,” 
said the man, pointing to a youth anda girl who were 
a few feet away. ‘This young couple wish to get 
married, and are looking for a clergyman, and as I 
saw you, I thought I would ask you if you would 
perform the ceremony,” 


The Tasmanian Provisional 


A new issue has appeared in Tasmania, namely, the 
d. stamp, Queen’s Head type, has been surcharged 
““114d.”, in black. It is difficult to understand the 
necessity of issuing a 1%d. stamp in Tasmania, 
especially as the ‘‘ Little Island” has done without one 
for so many years. Why also the haste, that recourse 
has to be made to surcharging ? Perhaps it is because 
the bookkeeping period has only a few months to run, 
when the Federal set will be issued, and there is no 
time to engrave a fresh stamp. 


All Chewed up by an Imp 


A well-known military gentleman, Major X , who 
is an enthusiastic stamp collector, had a bit of hard luck 
a few weeks back. He was very friendly with an old 
lady whose husband (recently deceased) was a very 
old Colonist, having landed in Sydney in the year 
1847, and the Major constantly inquired, every time he 
visited the house, for old stamps, knowing there must 
be a lot on her late husband's old correspondence. 
The old lady was always promising to look them up 
for him, but could not find time to do so; each time 
he called she regretted she had not done so owing to 
some cause or another. But on calling one day the 
Major got quite a shock, for when he inquired again 
if she had looked up the stamps, she replied, Yes, 
she had, and had found quite a lot of them for him— 
quite a number with little round pictures with figures 
and houses on them, and others with the Queen’s 
Head. (This made the Major’s heart beat rapidly.) 
And she had carefully placed them in a vase on the 
mantelpiece for him, until he should next call. But, 
unfortunately, her little boy Percy had found the 
stamps during her absence from home one morning, 
and had put them in his mouth and chewed them all 
up. Imagine the Major’s rage as, purple in the face 
at the thought of his much-prized ‘Sydney Views” 
and other early issues chewed up to a pulp in Percy’s 
mouth, he exclaimed, ‘‘I wish to goodness that they 
had choked Percy !” 


CHARLES B. DONNE, 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES : 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville. 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, SeWa 
Meetings: Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


THE bi-monthly meetings of the Junior Philatelic 
Society will henceforward be held in Exeter Hall, 
Strand. The meetings begin informally at seven and 
the business is taken at eight. The programme for the 
present session is as follows :— 


and Dance, Brixton Hall, S.W. (Tickets 
to be procured from the Hon. Secretary.) 


7-o—Sale and Exchange; Display of Rarities. 

8.0—Paper and Display, ‘‘ Siam,” by B. W. 
H. Poole. 

8.30—Display: British Colonies. Part VI. 
Tobago, Trinidad, and Turks Islands. 

9.0—Paper, ‘‘ Picturesque Postage Stamps,” 
by E. A. Smart. 


2.0 to 4.0—Visit to the Tapling Collection at 
; 
9 


7-0 to 11.45—Sixth Annual Conversazione 
Mar. s{ 


the British Museum. Members meet any 
time between 2.0 and 4.0 in the King’s 
Library, British Museum. 
7.0o—Display of Rarities. 
7-30—Auction Sale of Postage Stamps. 
8.15—Display: Later Issues of Mexico, 
Rudolf Frentzel. 
9.0—Paper, ‘‘ How does Philately constitute 
a Science?” by William G. Inkpin. 
7-0—Sale and Exchange ; Display of Rarities. 
8.0—Display: British Colonies. Part VII. 
Virgin Islands, Leewards, British Hon- 
duras, and Falkland Islands. 
8.45—Paper, ‘‘Stamps Worth Looking For,” 
‘by A. R. McCallum. 
9.15—Paper and Display, “Cyprus,” by R. 
W. Halliday. 
7-30—Annual General Meeting. 


yy 15 


May 6 


9, 20 


THE Junior Philatelic Society, which was obliged to 
seek a larger hall on account of the very heavy. in- 
crease in its membership, founda very comfortable 
and well-lighted hall at Exeter Hall. Even with the 
increased accommodation, every available seat and 
standing space was occupied on Saturday night, 
March 4th, when the President, Mr. Fred J. Melville, 
called the meeting to order. Sale and exchange had 
been going on briskly from 7 to 8, and a small display 
of gems was on view during that time. These in- 
cluded Ceylon, 9d., imperf., 1857, unused; Natal, 1857, 
od., blue; a 1d. Cape woodblock, unused; and an 
unused Sydney View. The display of a small selection 
of rarities previous to the ordinary meeting is to bea 
permanent feature of these gatherings. At the next 
meeting rare errors and curiosities will be shown. 
Shortly after eight o’clock, Mr. Johnson read the 
minutes, and the meeting then proceeded to the 
election of thirty-one new members, including four 
life members. The names of the new members are: 
Capt. K. Dingwall, E. Heginbottom, B.A., S. Bridge, 
and W. E. Lincoln (life members); W. Schwabacher, 
W.; D. Ellis, Hitchin; L. W. Crouch, Aylesbury ; 
W. and Louis Infeld, Highbury; H. Ross Shiells, 
E.C.; G. W. Thomson, Clapham; Gustav Zimmer, 
Clapham; Richard Grace, jun., North Finchley ; 


~ extent of His Majesty’s dominions. 


Miss G. M. Nicholson, Richmond; J. F. Highan 
Clapham; A. Bannister, Brixton; J. Bewick Thomso 
W.; the Rev. Hayman Cummings, Oxford; S, } 
Turner, New Cross; G. Stromgoist, Slough ; Lieut 
Col. S. J. Wynne, Isleworth; Rudolf Hasler, W. 
D. C. Brown, East Dulwich; E. Gibson, Wandswort} 
A. E. Farmer, Northampton; A. H. Clark, Walthan 
stow ; Ede Wilton, Kilburn; E. W. Hope, Cambe 
well; H. Thomson, N.W.; C. R. Harrison, W.C, 
H. J. Hedges, North Kensington. : e: 

The President announced that the Society ha 
started a permanent collection, for which donatior 
would be invited. Donations to this collection wer 
acknowledged from Mr. G. W. Lawn, Mr. C. Nisse 
(English), and Mr. D. Pringle (1,000 varieties). Men 
bers with duplicates to spare should send same ¢ 
the Curator, Mr. R. Halliday, Kent Villa, Diamon 
Road, Slough, Bucks. 

It was also announced that arrangements had bee 
made for the members to spend a whole afternoon an 
evening together on Saturday, April 8th, when fror 
2 to 4 they visit the Tapling Collection at the Britis 
Museum, then proceed to Exeter Hall for tea, an 
conclude with a visit to the Fiscal Exhibition in Exete 


' Hall at 6 o'clock. 


Mr. Ernest Heginbottom’s beautiful collections ¢ 
the stamps of St. Vincent and Turks Islands were the 
shown, and were received with admiration. Th 
President then introduced Mr. Schwabacher, who gav 
an elaborate display of fiscal stamps, which was ai 
interesting variation from the customary studies o 
postal issues. A very cordial vote of thanks was ex 
tended to Mr. Schwabacher and also to Mr. Hegin 
bottom. 

The next meeting will be held in Exeter Hall o1 
Saturday, April 1st. Tea will be served in the parlou 
from 6 to 7 Sale and exchange, together with ; 
display of rare errors, 7 to 8. Business: election o 
new members, 8. Paper and display of Siam, 8.10 
Display: Tobago and Trinidad, 8.40. Paper, ‘Pictur 
esque Postage Stamps,” 9.0. j 


Sheffield Philatelic Society 


President; J. E. Bartlett. 
Secretary: W. G. Laycock. 


A MEETING of the Sheffield Philatelic Society was held 
on Wednesday evening, 15th February, 1905, at the 


. King’s Head Hotel. The President (Mr. J. E. Bartlett) 


was in the chair. A letter was read from the Private 
Secretary of the Prince of Wales, acknowledging 
receipt of the ‘‘menu card” which had been for- 
warded to him. This menu card was specially de- 
signed for the dinner recently held by the members, 
and was intended as a philatelic illustration of the 
In the centre of 
the front page was an English stamp, and artistically 
grouped round it were stamps issued by British 
colonies in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, America, 
and West Indies. 

The evening was devoted to an exhibition of the 
stamps of Africa. Mr. R. Sneath showed a splendid 
collection of Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
including many very rare varieties. Mr. J. E. Bartlett 
was strong in British East Africa and British South 
Africa, showing of the latter country complete sets up 
to £10. Mr. J. H. Chapman’s principal exhibits were 
Cape of Good Hope, Gambia, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, etc. 


or 


y:st of Scotland Philatelic Society 
Secretary: Dr. Marcus Calder, 851, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


AIEETING of Glasgow philatelists was held on 2nd 
\-ch, 1905, in the Religious Institution Rooms, the 
biness being the formation of a Philatelic Society 
fthe West of Scotland. Dr. Rees Price, who occu- 

j the chair, addressed the meeting, and explained 
/:a want had been felt of such a society in Glasgow, 
a. he hoped that advantage of it would be taken by 
platelists in general for the furtherance of their 


y AN ODD LOT 


“e Stamps of Great Britain at Auction. 


10SE of our readers who have followed the excellent 
lies of articles contributed to Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
\-the late Mr. Gordon Smith will be interested in 
ting how the stamps of which they have been read- 
x fare at auction. I therefore append a few prices 
ym a fine lot sold by Glendining and Co. on the 
ie February, 1905 :-— 


. PE, Et 
47-54. O6d., lilac, fine unused copy . en eee ite 

55-57. 4d., carmine, wmk. Medium Gar- 
ter, mint pair. : . »£O.15, -0 

) 4d., carmine, on thick paper, wmk. 
f Large Garter, mint . ; - etal 0 
. 6d., lilac, pair, mint . ; Cee ore 

/ 1s., pale green, very fine unused 
copy . : : . > en Ga ee 

| Is., deep green, unused and very 
fine. . . . . werla oer tO 

354-57. 2d., blue, perf. 16, wmk. Small 
|= Crown, mint. ; : SOLts «0 

2d., blue, perf. 16, wmk. Large 
Crown, plate 6, unused . tO 

2d., blue, wmk. Large Crown, 
perf. 14, unused and very fine. -o 10 oO 

358. 1d., red-brown, wmk. Large Crown, 
imperf., rare. : : arto! Oo 

358-79. 1d., rose, plate 121, on chemically 


blued paper, imperf., mint, rare 2 17 6 

2d., blue, mint pair, plate 13, im- 
perf., on chemically blued paper 2 Io 

867. 5s., pale rose, fine unused copy with 
gum : : ° . : ; 

5s., deep rose, brilliant mint copy 

874. 58., pale rose, very fine unused copy . 
d., green, plate 8, mint imperf. pair, scarce 


:O 


hwA Fe ON & WN A 
~~ oe 
Cn Un 

(oy (ey Holt Kojo} (2) sete) 


d., red-brown, mint pair. : : ° 
¥4d., lilac-rose, plate 3, wmk. Orbs, mint . 15 
s., blue, fine unused copy . : : 7 
862. od., straw, hair lines, fair . ‘ ; 4 
\dmiralty Officials. %d., green, and rd., 
scarlet, eighteen of each, all mint. . — 
).W. Officials. GQueen’s Head issue. 5d., 
purple and ultramarine, mint . . POR Pe Coy te 
),W. Officials. Queen’s Head issue. 1od., 


purple and scarlet, mint . . . 5 TIA 0 
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knowledge and research. After some discussion the 
Society was inaugurated, office-bearers were duly 
appointed, and it was arranged to hold meetings at as 
early a date as possible to further the interests of 
stamp collectors in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 
to encourage exhibition and the giving of lectures, 
and other methods of assisting amateur collectors. 
Various matters pertaining to the business of such 
associations were discussed, and Dr. Marcus Calder, 
351, Bath Street, Glasgow, was elected Honorary 
Secretary. 


“HE STAMP MARKET 


The New Gibbons 


IN this year’s Catalogue there has been very little re- 
writing of lists as in former years, but there are a few 
changes to note as foreshadowed in the preface, which 
lies before me. 

Early Transvaals have received special attention, 
and following on the researches of Mr. Yardley, the 
publishers hope, will be found in this new Catalogue 
finally and completely listed. Ah! 

Uganda has been rewritten on the lines of the 
articles published by Mr. C. J. Phillips in the Monthly 
Journal, 

The stamps of Scinde, really the first postage stamps 
used in India, have now been placed in their proper 
place in front of the Indian general issues. 

The stamps of India overprinted for use in the 
Native States, such as Chamba, etc., have been re- 
arranged according to the excellent handbook pub- 
lished by the Philatelic Society of India. 

Owing to the largely increased cost of these Cata- 
logues, it has been necessary to raise the price of each 
part to 2s. 6d., or 2s. 9d. post free. 


Cautious Advance in Prices 


Turning once more to a comparison of prices, we 
are struck, as we go on, with the almost steady but 
cautious rise to be noted. There are remarkably few 
changes compared with previous years, but they 
are, with here and there an exception, in the upward 
direction. Sensational rises are few and far between, 
and big drops are even fewer still. 


Barbados 


The changes in this colony are scarcely worth 
chronicling. An odd 6d. or 1s. is added now and 
again, and little more. The 4d., grey, 1882, unused, 
has been dropped from 2os. to 15s., and the 5s. of 1886 
from 2os. to 17s. 6d. unused, and used from 25s. to 20s. 
The 2s. 6d., blue-black and orange, of the 1892-99 
series, which after a short life was superseded by a 
change of colour to violet and green, has been raised 
from 4s. to 5s. unused. 


Bechuanaland 

Here again there is very little to say about changes. 
The %d., vermilion, 1888, of the Protectorate, with 
‘‘Protectorate” twice, has been dropped, unused, from 
£6, which was a plunging price, to the more rational 
figure of 60s, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. N. W. (Fulham, S.W.).—You must read your 
G.S.W. more carefully. The Ceylon 15 c., multiple 
CA, was chronicled by us in No. 6 (11th February, 


1905), On page 97. 


Junius (Glasgow).—The overprints ‘‘s. 0.” and ‘‘s. D.” 
on Hong Kong stamps have no postal signification. 
They are probably the initials of the mercantile firms 
using the stamps. 


L. B. (Brighton).—The 4d., blue, Cape of Good 
Hope, triangular, is catalogued at rs. 9d., and is fairly 
common despite the fact that it was issued so long 
ago as 1855-8. 


F. H. L. (Bowes Park).—The Trinidads overprinted 
‘“‘Fee” are fiscals. A genuine Hamburg with a forged 
postmark is a sort of mongrel that would be very un- 
satisfactory in a collection. It certainly is not entitled 
to rank as ‘“‘absolutely straight.” I think I would rather 
have its room than its company, though if it were a 
rare stamp one might be tempted to keep it till a 
better came along. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial Communications 


All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Philatelic Societies 

We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
‘'trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 
honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports should 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatched 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence 


The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letters 
from philatelic centres not already covered by our 
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18. Leeds Philatelic Society: C. L. Pickard, Display — 
British Official! Stamps, with notes. 


Junior Philatelic Society: Sixth Annual Conversazione 


and Dance, Brixton Hall, 7.0 to 11.45. 


Herts Philatelic Society, London: T. W. Hall, Display— 
Uruguay Early Issues, with notes. 


21. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 


London. 4.30 p.m. 
22. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


23. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
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W. H. W. (Wishaw).—Very many thanks for sendi; 
us the cuttings announcing the formation of a Philate 
Society for the West of Scotland. Yours is the on 
intimation we have had of the formation of the Societ 
We wish it every success. There should be amr 
scope for such a Society in the second city of tj 
Empire and its surroundings. P| 


E. B. P, (Hereford) sends us the following reply 
Mr. Imeson’s verses, ‘‘O Penny Red!” in No | 
(page 138) :— q 
‘‘ There is a Barefoot Mission, 
In London’s mighty town, 
Where they will take your ‘ Penny Reds,’ 
And turn them to a ‘brown.’ 


‘Tf your dustman won't remove them, 
Then send:to Fetter Lane ; 
And there, at number forty-six, 
They'll relieve you of the same. 


‘‘And with the ‘browns * they ‘will procure — 
Good boots and shoes for infant poor.” 


arrangements. We want chatty and newsy letters ¢ 
matters of interest to the’ general collector, and e 
cluding all matter of interest only to the specialist. 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


We wish to make Gibbons Stamp Weekly a stor 
house of information, and shall therefore be glad. 
any cuttings of more or less permanent interest fi 
our ‘‘ Miscellaneous” page. Source and date of cuttir 
must be given. : 


Subscriptions | 


Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers as s 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers « 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. 


DIARY q 


24. Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion — Denmat! 
opened by J. H. Stagg. 


Philatelic Society of London: B. D. Knox—Notes C 
the Stamps of Malta. aa = 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 pn 

27. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, Southamptc 
Street, W.C.. 5 pi mi = 

28. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 P.O 
29. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 pen 
31. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. C. North, Display- 
Malta, with notes. ; = 
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(Continued from page 166.) 
2) Series with Large Coloured Letters, 1873-80 


E now come to what is known as 

the large coloured-letters series, 
.e. with the general designs unchanged, 
ut with a modification of the corner 
etters. In the previous issue the letters 
vere in white on solid discs of colour. 
n this modification the solid discs have 
een Cleared away, leaving white corner 
quares, and in these squares the corner 
etters stand out boldly in coloured letters. 
[The little discs containing the plate 
1umbers have been similarly treated, the 
igures appearing in colour on white 
liscs, instead of in white on discs of 
solid colour. 

This series comprises six values, which 
ire broken up in the Catalogue under the 
yarious watermarks, but it will be clearer 
f we take them here in their order of 
value, and summarise the series in cata- 
ogue form later on. The six values 
were 24d., 3d., 4d., 6d., 8d., and Is. 


24d. This value was introduced to 
meet the requirements of the Interna- 
“onal Postal Union, which had agreed to 
a reduced foreign rate, between all coun- 
tries in the Postal Union, to 24d. It was 
first issued in July, 1875, and the colour 
was a delicate lilac-rose on paper at first 
watermarked Anchor and subsequently 
changed to Orb. In February, 1880, the 
colour was changed to blue, on paper 
watermarked with an Orb, changed in 
1881 to the Imperial Crown watermark. 
A curious error occurs in the corner 


Ez 


letters of this value, namely, L H—F L 
instead of L H—H L. This error is very 
scarce. 


3d. This value was continued in its 
pale rose colour until 1881, when it was 
printed in lilac. It was printed at first 
on paper watermarked Spray (July, 1873), 
which, in January, 1881, was changed to 
watermark Imperial Crown. The stamp 
printed in lilac was overprinted ‘‘ 3d.” to 
distinguish it from the 6d., also printed 
in lilac. 


4d. The fourpence underwent no less 
than three changes in colour and two in 
watermarks during the period 1873-80. 
It came into this series first in March, 
1876, printed in vermilion, as in the 
previous series, and watermarked Large 
Garter. In February, 1877, the colour 
was changed to sage-green watermarked 
as before. In July, 1880, the colour was 
again changed, this time to grey-brown ; 
still watermarked Large Garter. In Jan- 
uary, 1881, it was printed in the grey- 
brown colour on paper watermarked Im- 
perial Crown. 


6d. The sixpence, in addition to the 
alteration in the corner letters and the 
plate-number discs, had its design further 
modified by the removal of the plate-num- 
ber discs to the two side angles of the 
hexagonal frame. The stamp was sub- 
jected to three changes of colour, In 1873 
it was printed in a pale chestnut; in April, 
1874, it was changed to grey, both water- 
marked Spray; and in January, 1883, it 
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was changed to lilac, watermarked Im- 
perial Crown, and overprinted ‘‘ 6d.,” to 
more clearly distinguish its value from 
the 3d., printed about the same time in 
the same colour. 


8d. This new value was introduced to 
prepay the then rate to Australia. It 
had a comparatively short life, z.e. from 
September, 1876, till 1880, when it was 
withdrawn, there being no further call 
for it, as the rate of postage had been 
changed. It was printed in orange on 
paper watermarked Large Garter. 


Is. The one shilling was issued in 
September, 1873, printed in green on 
paper watermarked Spray. The colour 
was changed in October, 1880, to orange- 
brown on the same paper. In 1881 the 
watermark was changed to Imperial 
Crown. 


The whole group is an exceedingly in: 
teresting one because of its many changes 
of colour and of watermark, and because 
there are included in it the only sur- 
charges ever used on an ordinary English 
postage stamp. For those who are suffi- 
ciently advanced to collect plate numbers 
this series alone will require a great deal 
of patient hunting and a liberal outlay 
of money. The values showing the re- 
lative scarcity of the plate numbers will 
be found in the Stanley Gibbons Catalogue, 
‘Part I. 
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The summary of the group is as fe 


1873-80. 
Large coloured letter tn each corner. 
Peyiea 
Watermark Anchor. 

Unused. Used. 
Oey webs Si he 

24d., lilac-rose . 10 6 O.cS 

Watermark Orb. 
24d., lilac-rose. Peak 8. Oo 1 
2kd., blue 5 0 OZ 
Watermark Spray. 

3d., rose ‘ 6. 0 rs a 

6d., pale chestnut oo ae 
éd., grey 6‘o O3 
IS., green 10 oO EO 
Is., orange-brown BenOy 252) GB 

Watermark Large Garter. — 
4d., vermilion . 25OAO 5 0 
4d., sage-green 12.36 ea 
4d., grey-brown CRORE?” G 
8d., orange 150 Oe 
Watermark Imperial Crown. 

23d., blue Br 20 O- 1 
3d., rose F ; PR ee, ai 10 
‘3d.’ in carmine on 3d., lilac 3 6 eae 
4d., grey-brown 5 0 O78 
6d., grey : - Papi EE L436 
“6d.” in carmine on 6d., lilac 5 0o Eas 
1Ss,, orange-brown Texe 2 7 


(To be continued.) 


The Catalogue prices have bee 
added as an indication of relative scarcit 
of the various stamps. 
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(Continued from page 168.) 

chool Clubs (continued) 

‘jnance 

ee first and obvious question which, I 
! can well imagine, comes at once to the 
pllector’s mind is the question of & s. d. 
‘What will it cost me?” Let me answer 
‘om my own experience. We formed a 
chool stamp club three years ago with a 
yembership of about thirty-five. There 
yas no entrance fee. Wespent no money 
n cards of membership and printed rules 
nd other printing accessories so dear, 
nd, in some cases, so necessary to the 
xistence of other kinds of clubs. We 
etermined to run our club on as econom- 
cal a basis as possible, in order that no 
me might say that the subscription pre- 
rented him from joining. The charge 
vas fixed at 6d. per year. The money 
vas paid in advance. We were thus able 
o buy all the catalogues we needed. 
ther books of reference, such as a Colour 
Jictionary, a Glossary of Philatelic Terms, 
vere procured. A periodical was taken 
n monthly for the use of members. And, 
vhat is well worth recording in these days 
of scarcity of the needful, we always had 
money in hand which was spent at the 
snd of the year on some useful addition 
‘o our stock of literature. 


Management 


The question of management is an all- 
important one. The success or failure of 
a stamp club depends largely on the zeal, 
the wisdom, and the tact of those who 
are chosen to preside over its destinies. 
There must be perfect order at the meet- 
ings of members, a continuity of plan, a 
progressive course of study in things 
philatelic. To secure these is the first 
and chief work of a committee. How, 
then, shall the officers be chosen so that 
the desired end may be achieved? It is 
a sine gua non that the presiding officer 
should be an enthusiastic stamp collector. 
If possible he should also be a permanent 
member of the school, z.e. one of the 
staff. Here, then, is the obvious duty of 
all boys who are desirous of forming a 


UBLIC SCHOOL COLLECTING 
y Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


school club. Let them seek out a master 
who takes an active interest in stamp 
collecting. There are many such masters 
in our public schools. There is also in 
evidence a feeling, which seldom is ex- 
pressed in words, that stamp collecting is 
a sop to the weakness of human nature. 
Therefore public-school masters are not in 
the habit of parading their hobby before 
their colleagues or their pupils. Possibly, 
however, when they see how keenly de- 
sirous of help you are, they will be per- 
suaded to come out of their shells and do 
what they can to help you. Once a 
master’s ear is gained, the rest is an easy 
matter. In cases where a master cannot 
be prevailed upon to act as chairman of 
committee, the next best step is to enlist 
the sympathies of a member of the sixth 
form. A meeting of all boys interested 
in stamp collecting may now be called. 
I say ‘‘interested”’ advisedly, for there 
are many boys who have not begun to 
collect stamps, but would very much like 
to make a beginning. The chairman of 
this meeting proceeds to give a short 
account of the benefits accruing from a 
stamp club, and invites those present to 
propose the names of three or four to act 
with himself on a small committee. The 
committee must be few in number. It 
must also be composed, as far as possible, 
of senior boys. One acts as treasurer 
and another as secretary, or the two 
offices may be combined in one. The 
committee having been elected by popular 
vote, names of members may be taken, 
and the club has begun its existence. If 
the members are not likely to total more 
than twenty in number, I would suggest 
that the yearly subscription should be 
fixed at 1s. A membership of forty and 
more would justify a 6d. subscription, 
but that is a matter for the committee to 
decide. : 
Work of the Committee 

The main duties of the committee may 
be briefly summed up under the following 
heading's :— 
I. To consult about the ordering of 

catalogues and magazines. 
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II. To act as overseers during the hours 
set apart for meetings, and see that 
order is preserved. 

III. To answer the questions of beginners, 
and help them in every possible 
way. 

IV. To keep an eye on the interests of 
club members generally, especially 
in the matter of unscrupulous ap- 
proval sheets. 

V. To hold themselves responsible for 
the reading of occasional papers. 


Modus Operandi 

The working of the club will be governed 
by two main ideas. Members must have 
opportunities for consulting catalogues, 
mounting and exchanging stamps, and 
discussing with one another the thousand 
and one questions that arise. For this 
purpose the club-room acts as a rendez- 
vous. It must be open at stated hours, 
viz. between ‘‘ Prep.” and Chapel, on 
Saturday evenings, and at any other hour 
when boys have a free time. 

The other main idea, without which a 
club cannot hope to achieve success, is 
based on the regular meetings, held 
weekly or fortnightly, at which papers 
are read and discussed. This, I believe, 
is a most essential part of a club’s exist- 
ence. Without it, members are apt to 
get slack, lose interest, and silently with- 
.draw from the club. Papers and debates 
are splendid tonics for encouraging, re- 
freshing, and endowing with new life and 
vigour the will-o’-the-wisp enthusiasm of 
many a schoolboy collector. And more 
especially is this the case when the papers 
or debates are read or carried on by the 
boys. Nothing appeals with greater con- 
viction to a boy than the example of some 
fellow schoolboy standing up before the 
rest and reading out of his own book of 
experience some lessons he has learnt, or 
displaying some flowers he has gathered 
in the philatelic field. Let not the reader 
think that the task is beyond his powers. 
Of books of reference there are many. 
Even the pages of this magazine would 
supply the topics for any number of 
papers. All that is required is a little 
toil, a little time, and far less of shyness. 
Once you break the ice, you wonder why 
it seemed so hard to enter the lists of 
those who occasionally raise their voices 
‘to be heard of all.” Here it may be 
useful if I add a short list of subjects 
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_ members to send sheets of their stamps 


taken at random from the minute-book ° 
the public school club in which I am it 
terested: ‘‘ History of Stamp Collecting’ 
‘The Stamps of Seychelles,” ‘ Stan| 
Collecting: its Value as a Hobby,” ‘‘ T), 
Stamps of British East Africa,” ‘‘ Chara, 
teristics of a good Album.” These a 
five of the many papers read, and thr 
of them were suggested, written, al 
read by boys. 


Literature, etc. 


One of the great advantages of havir, 
a club is that ‘the subscriptions cover tl 
cost of catalogues and magazines, and al; 
help to form quite a useful little library 
books connected with stamp collectin; 
A list of those works which have bee 
found very helpful is appended: Stam) 
and Stamp Collecting, by Major E, | 
Evans ; Postage Stamps and their Colle 
Zion, by Oliver Firth; Zhe Stamp Collect 
by Hardy and Bacon; A Colour Dictionar, 
by B. W. Warhurst ; Adhesive Post 


_ Stamps of Europe, by W. ALS: Westob. 


This list is not meant in any way to t 
taken as authoritative. It is merely a sug 
gested list of books, of which a beginn( 
may be glad to know. Stamp Collectin 
as a Pastime, by E. J. Nankivell, is) 
useful book to settle the cynic and chet 
the beginner. | 

Of catalogues, Gibbons’ and Bright 
are the only ones known to the writer. | 
| 


Competitions 
At the end of a term at is a goo 
thing to hold an occasional competitay 
in mounting or arranging stamps. Th 
details of the competition might be a 
nounced at mid-term, and a small prize : 
a set of stamps awarded to the winner. 


A Public School Exchange 


The members of a club soon find tha 
they want a wider field for the ‘‘swopping 
of their duplicates. Accordingly exchang 
clubs are formed. The usual plan is fo 


priced by some standard catalogue, t 
the secretary of the exchange club. Th 
secretary then forwards the packet o 
stamps to the member whose name ap 
pears first on the list for the month. Thi 
first place on the list is taken by each o 
the members in turn. The packet mai 
usually be kept one or two days, and ther 
sent on by registered post to the nex 
member. There are other rules to regu 


te the entering of stamps taken in 
,aces provided for that purpose and the 
dancing of accounts. Such an exchange 
ready exists for the benefit of public 
shools. At present it embraces two 
shools and certain honorary members. 
he secretary would be glad to hear of 
shool clubs which desire to join the 
Public Schools ” Exchange. A copy of 
les and further information will be for- 
arded on application to Mrs. Rowsell, 
t, Alexandra Road, Bedford. 


pproval Sheets 

“Among the duties of the committee I 
ave mentioned the need of keeping an 
ye on unscrupulous approval sheets. Of 
ite several examples of trashy approvals 
ave been brought to my notice by 
yembers of the school committee. Un- 
srupulous dealers lure on the unsuspect- 
ig schoolboy by tempting advertisements, 
nd then send shoddy specimens of stamps 
n ‘‘approval”’ at exorbitant prices, with 
ne bait of a so per cent. discount. One 
uch sheet lies before me as I write. It 
ails from a dealer in Highgate, who 
eems to keep two classes of sheets. 
Jn the one a discount of 50 per cent. 
3 allowed. The others are marked at 
swest net cash prices. The sheet before 
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me belongs to the former class. Its value 
is reckoned at some 15s. The stamps 
would be dear at 5s. Why is it that these 
smooth-spoken pseudo-dealers are allowed 
to gull the innocent, and, what is a worse 
thing, introduce their sharp business (?) 
practices into school-life? It argues no 
good to the morale of the school. 

The system of indiscriminate approval 
sheets, sent and received without hin- 
drance or even control, is wrong. Per- 
sonally, I should welcome a rule which 
barred all approval sheets that allowed 
more than 10 per cent. discount. All 
schoolboy attempts at hawking approval 
sheets for the sake of gain ought to be 
rigorously put down. And a stamp club 
can do much in this direction. It can 
form a healthy opinion on the subject of 
the market values of stamps. A list of 
reliable firms can be drawn up, from 
whom approval sheets may be procured. 
It can, in extreme cases, expel a member 
who wilfully persists in imposing on the 
credulity of beginners by means of these 
swindling traps. If a stamp club were 
formed for no other purpose than the 
protection of its members from such 
systematised frauds, it would not have 
existed in vain. 


(Concluded.) 


DISCOVERING WATERMARKS 


By GEORGE JARMAN 


THE faintest watermark can easily and 
* accurately be detected by employing 
he following method, z.e. by using the 
stamp as a negative and printing from it 
1 photograph. All that need be bought 
S some sensitive printing paper com- 
nonly called P.O.P. Now get a piece of 
slean glass: also another piece of glass, 
or cardboard, or wood. Lay the stamp 
0 be photographed face up in the centre 
of the clear glass and then cover this with 
the sensitive paper, sensitive side down- 
wards. Now lay on the other piece of 
glass or cardboard, and clamp all together 
with snap pins, or carefully place the 
whole between a pair of cycle-clips; these 
will hold firmly. Expose to the sunlight 
direct, with the back of stamp to the 


} 


sun. Continue this until the watermark 
shows on the paper—this can be easily 
told by carefully lifting the cardboard and 
Sensitive paper together just a little. Be 
careful not to move position of stamp. 
After printing is done, the print must be 
fixed, or the light would have a bad effect 
on it. The better plan is to buy P.O.P. 
that only requires washing in cold water 
to fix it. The placing of stamp with back 
to sun will, of course, reverse the water- 
mark on the print; but it has the ad- 
vantage of not exposing the colour of 
stamp to the sunlight. More than one 
stamp should not be photographed at a 
time, owing to differences in thickness of 
paper on which stamps are engraved or 
printed. 
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AS A PASTIME 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 4 


(Continued from page 170.) 
XI. The Literature of Stamps (com2nzed) 


ROPERLY = speaking, tradesmen’s 

catalogues can scarcely be regarded 
as literature, and yet it would be very 
remiss on my part to close this chapter 
without a reference to the excellent cata- 
logues with which stamp collectors are 
provided, 

What other hobby can boast of such 
comprehensive and detailed catalogues, 
giving the actual selling price of almost 
every item, and regularly revised and 
brought up to date from year to year? 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons’ Priced Catalogue 
is comprised in two volumes: Part i 
The British Empire, 290 pages ; Part aes 
Foreign Countries, 530 pages ; in all, 820 
closely printed double-column pages of 
small type, with thousands of illustrations. 
This excellent catalogue is at once guide, 
philosopher, and friend to the stamp col- 
lector. Some people irreverently style it 
‘‘the Philatelist’s Bible.” It does not 
profess to be anything more or less than 
a mere catalogue of goods for sale, but 
it is an open secret that it represents the 
combined work and the combined know- 
ledge of the best philatelists of the day, 
and that neither trouble nor expense is 
spared to include within its pages every- 
thing that a collector needs to know to 
enable him to gather his treasures together 
and to arrange them in the best possible 
and most authoritative order. 

Much the same story might be told of 
the literature of stamp collecting in other 
countries. Inthe United States, in France, 
and in Germany there are numbers of 
robust periodicals, some stretching back 
into the early days, and there are scores 
of volumes of philatelic lore, many of 


which find a well- deserved place on th 
shelves of English collectors. 

As an indication of the value attache 
to philatelic literature, I may mention th 
fact that an English collector recent! 
paid over £2,000 for a by no means com 
plete collection of works relanne to sta 
collecting. 


XII. Stamps as Works of Art 


Some artists scout the idea of attempt 
ing anything that may be considered ; 
work of art in the ridiculously limite: 


Space of a postage stamp. The restric 


tion of a postage stamp when viewer 
alongside a canvas measuring severa 
yards in length and height is probabh 
hopeless enough. Nevertheless, many % 
stamp collector who is not devoid of ar 
can find stamps which seem to him te 
be entitled to rank high even in the ar 
world. In beauty of “design, in the ex 
quisite workmanship of the best modert 
steel engraving, aided by the most delicate 
machinery, and in unequalled printing 
there are many gems within the very 
limited space of a postage stamp that 
excite and deserve, and not unfrequentl} 
win, the admiration of the most exacting 
critics. There are scores of little medal. 
lions, mostly on the postage stamps oj 
foreign States, that surely would pass 
muster with an impartial judge of art. 
They are not the rarities of the stamp 
album. Some are even regarded as weeds 
in the philatelic garden. They are too 


often made to serve the revenue-producing 


necessities of the issuing State, and for 
that reason probably, more than for any 
other, they are made as attractive as 
modern art applied to stamp production 
can make them. 


(To be continued.) 
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urgentine Republic (continued) 

La Madrid, Gregorio Araes de, Argentine 
soldier. Born in Tucu- 
man in 1796. When he 
was twelve years old he 
entered the Argentine 
army, and on 24th Octo- 
ber, 1813, became a lieu- 
tenant of the dragoons. 
On 28th November, 1815, 
as a major he did good 
service in the battle of 
Sipe-Sipe, and in 1816-17 
he took part in numerous 
yattles in the Alto-Peru campaign. During 
he civil war of 1820-1 he fought against 
he Federals, in 1822 was promoted to 
reneral, and on 25th November, 1825, 
ook possession of the government of 
Tucuman. On 27th October, 1826, in 
sommand of the forces of the provinces 
of Tucuman and Catamarca, he fought a 
battle against the Federal Governor of 
La Rioja, and when the victory was almost 
won by his troops he was wounded and 
left on the field for dead. On 5th De- 
sember of the same year he again took 
possession of the government of Tucu- 
man, and continued to fight against the 
Federals. In June, 1830, he was appointed 
Governor of the provinces of La Rioja 
and San Juan, and in 1831 he obtained 
the same place in the province of Cordova. 
On ath November, 1831, he was defeated 
by General Quiroga in the battle of Ciuda- 
dela. On 7th April, 1840, La Madrid 
headed a revolution in Tucuman, called 
the ‘‘Coaliciédn del Norte,” against the 
government of Rosas, but met with many 
reverses during that year. On 5th Sep- 
tember, 1841, he was appointed Governor 
of the province of Mendoza, and on 24th 
September he was defeated by the Federal 
general Pacheco, in the battle of Rodéodel 
Medio, near Mendoza, and took refuge in 
Chili. Two years afterwards he returned 
to the Argentine Republic, took part in 
the campaign against Rosas, and later 
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La Madrid. 
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was senator in several legislatures. La 
Madrid was a poet of some merit, and 
his troops often sang his verses as they 
were going into battle. He died at 
Buenos Ayres 15th October, 1870. 


His portrait appears on the 5 pesos of 
the 1891 series, one of three long rect- | 
angular, high values. 


Paz, José Maria, Argentine general. Born 
in Cordova de Tucuman, 
gth September, 1789. He 
studied philosophy and 
theology in the univer- 
sity of his native city, 
and was about to be 
eraduated in law when 
the revolution against 
the Spanish dominion 
began in Buenos Ayres, 25th May, 1810. 
With the majority of his fellow-students 
he enlisted in the Independent army, and 
took part in the campaign of Upper Peru 
in 1813-15. In 1829 he dispersed at Salta 
Generals Tucuman and Cordova, losing 
his right arm. In 1840 he was expelled 
by the Dictator Rosas, and took refuge 
in Montevideo, where in 1843, during the 
siege by Oribe’s forces, he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the besieged city, 
and showed great military talent in the 
defence. In June, 1844, he was called to 
take the command of the army that had 
risen in the province of Corrientes against 
Rosas, who sent General Urquiza against 
the revolutionists. They were finally 
routed at Vences in 1845, and Paz emi- 
grated to Chili. After the fall of Rosas 
he returned, and was elected Governor of 
Cordova; but after the election of Urquiza 
to the presidency, Paz retired to Buenos 
Ayres, where he was called by the govern- 
ment of Dr. Ulsina to the portfolio of war, 
but he died in poverty on 22nd October, 
1859. 

His portrait appears on {4 centavo, 
green, 1889-91. 
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NEW ISSUES | 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the. earliest 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. W 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. i 


bossible information concerning | 
hen possible, a specimen should 


received from this colony. We have already received the old design. At present the list stands thus :— 
the I Cry 2C., and 12cC., and others will no doubt follow Wink. Multple CA. Perfir4. King's Head. 
in rapid succession as the single CA values are ex- 


| 

‘+-British Guiana.—The multiple C As are now being _ceived, of the boat design, is a puzzling reversion 
| 

hausted. 
| 


i if 
~ 2 a—— r 
AS 

ee eegeeer | | 
* HALFPENNY * 


——— 


1 
3d., green. 


bad yy < 2d., grey and violet. 
Wuk. Multiple CA. Per. ohd., see centre purple. 
Ic., grey-green. 1s., violet; centre grey. 
2 c., purple and black on red paper. 
I2°c. i violet. 4 
Lfreluccas. 


India.—We are indebted to Mr. Wilmot Corfield 


for an early copy of the new + anna provisional on 
3 anna King’s Head. 


Wmk. Star. Per. 
**+”’ on } anna, green. 


Kishengarh.—Some rupee values have to be added 
‘to the series of new design chronicled by us on p. 125. 


42d., brown. 
5d., vermilion. 


i 


Morocco Agencies.—We have received the rt 
centimos, King’s Head, with the multiple watermark 
Wink, Multiple CA. Perf, : 

10 centimos, purple on red paper. 


' 


Southern Nigeria.—Zwen's Weekly reports the 
arrival of the 6d. on multiple CA paper, and the 
hi oA Philatelic Record chronicles the £1 on the same paper. 


ganna, carmine. 


me! 
HS red-brown. 
1g blue. | 
2annas, orange, 


yee sepia. 

rrupee, dark olive-green. 

2 rupees, greenish yellow. 
Laer deep purple-brown. 


Malta.— The stamps of this little possession are 
getting to be a bit of a puzzle. In the King’s Head 
series, single CA, we have had the $d., 1d., 2d., 24d., 
3d.,'4d.,.and ‘ts, Of the King’s Heads, multiple wmk., 
we have had the 4d., 24d., and 1s. Then, instead of : 
continuing the King's Heads, we get the boat designs ae ee wal d oe 
for the 44d. and 5d. with the multiple wmk. The s5d., ri ety Bee Re A es 
it is true, was not included in the King’s Head series, i : 


i ; 1s., black and green. 
but the 45d. was, and the 44d. which we have just re- 41, violet 


NY NE PENNY Ye 
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issia: Current Watermark 


October, 1903, we described the watermark in the 
‘ets of the current Russian stamps, stating that, in 
‘dition to the laid lines and the rows of wavy lines, 
le were large letters in Russian script type occur- 
g two or three times in each sheet. A correspondent 
Russia has now very kindly given us an explanation 
these letters, which are the initials of the title of the 
wernment printing office: ‘‘E” for Expedition= 
fice; ‘‘D” for Dlya=For ; ‘‘Z” for Zagotovlenye= 
eparing; ‘‘G” for Gosudarstvennoye=Imperial ; 
3” for Bumagi= Papers. 

These letters can be easily identified by comparison 
th the Russian alphabet given in Stamps and Stamp 
llecting, but it should be remembered that they 
nerally appear reversed when we look at the back 
a sheet.—7he Monthly Journal. 


1e Servian Death-mask Stamps 


appears from Le Coll. de 7.-P. that the ‘‘death- 
ask” story, which we quoted last month, has been 
ken quite seriously in Paris, where M. Mouchon 
ae engraver of the stamps) has risen from a bed of 
>kness to assure the Servian Minister that he never 
srpetrated the crime with which he was charged, and 
at he had no communication with the ex-Queen 
atalie on the subject. He appeals to his grey hairs 
id his sixty-two years of honour and honesty in a 
anner that might almost lead one to suppose that 
e insult and an attack of influenza (‘‘une grippe 
fectieuse”) had turned his brain. M. Maury is, 
aturally, convinced that the hand of perfidious Albion 
in it. We gather that he does not suppose that 
ritish gold corrupted M. Mouchon, whom he believes 
) be incorruptible in such a matter (and in this we 
lly agree with him); but he believes the whole story 
) be a concoction of the English engravers, jealous of 
ry work going to their French rivals! When M. 
laury writes like this, we feel almost unkind enough 
y remind him of a charming little dinner, followed 
y patriotic toasts, and, later, by his appointment as 
jle agent for the sale of the stamps of—was it 
thiopia ?— The Monthly Journal. 


hrashing a Postmaster 


_GOoD story comes to us from Kashmir, and, we are 
srry to say, atrue one. One day no letters were dis- 
‘ibuted at Srinnugger, and anxious inquirers at the 
ost office could obtain no information or redress. 
+ length an official circular came round to all the 
ssidents, stating that as an English officer had 
sverely thrashed the postmaster that morning, this 
inctionary was disabled by his wounds from dis- 
harging his duties, and no letters would be issued 
ntil his recovery.—Calcutta Englishman, 1872. 


‘ostal Profits 


HE Bureau International des Postes publishes some 
teresting statistics referring to the profit made by 
1€ postal systems of various countries. Great Britain 
eads the list with the biggest profit, for the receipts 
xceed the expenses by £4,220,000. Then the un- 
xpected happens, for Russia takes second place with 
n excess of returns amounting to £2,860,000. France 
5 third, with £2,640,000, and Germany is fourth with 
52,500,000. The revenue of the post office of the 
Jnited States is £23,240,000, but the expenses amount 


to no less than £25,760,000; thus there is a loss of 
£,2,520,000. Spain's profit is £600,000, that of Hungary 
is £,560,000, of Belgium £510,000, of the Netherlands 
£200,000, and that of Switzerland £140,000. 

The Monthly Journal. 


Postal Service by Dog Sleighs 


TuE people living at Nikolaieffsk, the capital of 
Primorsk, or Littoral Province, in the far east of Asia, 
and extending from Northern Corea to the Arctic 
Ocean, are at the mercy of the climatic conditions 
with regard to postal affairs: thus, after waiting for 


“three months, they were able to send off their first 


winter’s post, which reached Harbin on January gth. 
The mails weighed just under four tons, and they were 
carried on twenty-three sledges drawn by three hun- 
dred dogs.—The Monthly Journal. 


Curious Addresses 


Messrs. MacArthur, MacVicar, and MacCorquodale, 
stationers in Liverpool many years ago, duly replied 
to a letter addressed to MacAdder, MacViper, and 
MacCrocodile. 

The following was received bya relative of a corre- 
spondent :— 


‘‘Dear, honest Postman, be so kind 
To take this to a friend of mine; 
She is a Fox, Lucy’s her name, 
In Swallow Street you'll find the same ; 
She is a cruel little toad, 
And lives not far from Oxford Road.” 


An Old Cutting. 


Facsimiles at a Tenth of Catalogue 


Ir is hardly necessary to warn members of the 
Philatelic Society of India against the wily advertiser 
of superb specimens of first-class imitations at a mere 
fraction of catalogue prices. This gentleman’s charity 
covereth a multitude of sins, for he is willing to sacri- 
fice his wares and give the poor collector the same 
chance as his richer confréve. He keeps out of danger 
at present by calling his beautiful specimens ‘* fac- 
similes.” 


Those I send on approbation 
Are the gems of every nation, 
And my price is ‘‘ tenth of Gibbons,” nothing 
more. 


I have ’em made to order 
At my chalet near the border, 
And I thus avoid the minions of the law. 


And I keep a grand selection 
Which quite defies detection 
(I supply the first Mauritius by the score), 


In blocks and sheets and dozens, 
To your sisters, aunts, and cousins, 
And I only ask for half a louis d’or. 


I call my stock gilt-edged, 
And I cater for unfledged 
And callow youths who know not, I deplore, 


That my impudence stupendous 
Makes my profit so tremendous 
That I always spare a penny for the poor. 


Philatelic Journal of India. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


Be Patient and Watchful 


THE young collector shakes his head and gets very 
disheartened when he looks over a great collection. 
He says it is hopeless to attempt anything like that, 
and straightway he goes into philatelic mourning. 
Great collections, it is true, frequently contain match- 
less ranges of blocks and sheets of rarities. But, after 
all, these are only showy repetitions. The complete- 
ness of the collection may be as unquestionable in 
single specimens. Let the wealthy go in for what 
may be termed decorative additions. The real goal of 
a complete collection can be reached, in most cases, 
with single specimens. And the young collector who 
reads and studies philatelic literature and then closely 
studies his stamps will find that even a very limited 
purse will go a long way towards building up a fine 
collection. 


The Reward of Patience 


IN stamp collecting there is nothing like patience. 
Indeed I should feel inclined to back it against many 
long purses. The possessor of a long purse is too apt 
to trust to others to obtain for him those rare varieties 
that require patient research. The young collector, 
who has not a long purse to fall back on, does his 


research for himself, and not unfrequently comes off. 


best. For instance, I have for some months been 
studying a particular country in which there are two 
varieties rarely met with. I have hunted high and 
low for them, have asked dealer after dealer for 
them in vain, but this last week I got a lovely copy of 
one of those two rarities. And where do you think I 
found it? Why, in a Stanley Gibbons stock book, a 
book arranged by a specialist and priced, you bet, 
with the view of gathering in all possible dollars. It 
was occupying a modest place in a modest row of the 
normal issue, and it was priced 3d.! when it might 
have been £3. Never despair of getting the stamp 
you want. When you least expect it you may come 
across it. That is my experience. 


Where to look for Rarities 


WHILST you are inexperienced, and do not feel quite 
equal to spotting forgeries, make it a rigid rule to buy 
no stamps except from firms who have a reputation to 
lose. Such firms cannot afford to sell forgeries. But 
when you have studied the stamps of a country 
thoroughly, and can intuitively spot a forgery, then 
you may hunt for what you want in tuck-shops and 
alleys. But the best bargains are always to be had 
where you least expect to find them—in the finest 
stock books of the great firms. When I get one of 
those books sent me the first thing I do is to look 
through the normal stamps for such varieties as I 
require, and every now and again I find the scarce 
variety I want at the satisfactory price of the normal 
stamp. And so may you, if you will only be patient 
and watchful. The man who hurries in stamp collect-. 
ing is sure to pay through the nose for what he gets. 
With youth on your side you can afford to bide your 
time and take your chance. 


Sore Temptations 


RARE stamps are a sore temptation to the earnest 
collector. A fine copy of a rarity you want, that has 
never come your way before even at a long figure, is a 
sore temptation. I should not like to confess even to 
you in this friendly page of ours how often I have 
been downright hard up as the result of giving way to 
those sore temptations. And what is very galling, I 
have more than once found that if I had only been a 


little more patient I might have got all I wanted. 
shillings instead of pounds. I once had a lovely % 
béche variety offered me, in a country I specialised, 

20. But on that occasion I resisted the temptatic 
and returned the stamps. A week after I secured 
even finer block of the same variety for £3. 


Mr, A. H. Wilson 


ANOTHER old friend of mine has been over in his « 
haunts in the great village. Many years ago, wher 
first ventured into the philatelic ranks, Mr. A, 
Wilson was running a quietly fine business in r: 
stamps from his private residence in one of our Lond 
suburbs, and he was also publishing the Philate 
Record. He had started with that cleverest of 
philatelic geniuses, E. L. Pemberton, and for ma 
years after his partner's death Mr. Wilson continu 
the business in philatelic rarities, till one fine morni 
it occurred to him that he had dollars enough for 
needs, Thereupon he sold his stamp business to The 
dor Buhl and Co., and retired to a wild and lonely 5; 
on the Emerald Isle, where, being a devout follower 
Izaak Walton, he plies the rod from year’s end 
year’s end. He can fish for eight days right aw 
without a bite, and then pack up his traps with 
smiling countenance. I couldn’t. Could you? — 


Jeremiah in Kangarooland 


My friend the editor of the Australian Philatelist 
getting down in the dumps. He has been ruminati 
a bit too severely of late, and, sad to say, he | 
arrived at the conclusion that the number of bona-fi 
stamp collectors has not increased during the last t 
or fifteen years. In the great Australian continent 
may be so: I cannot say; but so far as we are cc 
cerned down at this end of the globe, the statement 
amusingly wide of the mark. The cause of this la 
of increase in the so-called bona-fide class is, it seen 
an epidemic of collector-dealerism. And the remed 
Ah! It is to be a drastic one! The bona-fides are 
be gathered into a society in which they shall swe 
by all that’s holy that they will never part with a star 
except by way of exchange. a 

If we could only get a society for the seclusion 
philatelic Jeremiahs, this fair world of ours would 
rendered all the brighter. I could, right away, non 
nate several as in-patients. These dear old croake: 
who go about shedding crocodile tears over matte 
philatelic, give one the blues. Our friend assures” 
that ‘‘the average Australian is a better whisk 
drinker than the average Englishman.” Perhaps it 
the whisky that accounts for the scarcity of bona-fid 
in my friend’s world. 


More U.S.A. Commemoratives to Come! : | 


THE Great Commemorating Republic is said to | 
contemplating the issue of another series of Shc 
Advertising Labels. According to the Metropolit 
Philatelist, New York is to have its ‘*World’s Fait 
and ‘‘it is understood that the promoters will ask f 
all the trimmings and accessories that go with a fir: 
class, well-regulated World’s Fair, such as a series. 
commemorative postage stamps.”’ And this so-calle 
philatelic journal’s correspondent adds, ‘‘ Well, here 
to the New York World’s Fair, and may there be 
series of stamps to commemorate the event.” & 

At this pace our U.S.A. list will soon be as full: 
rubbish as that of even North Borneo. And the pi 
of it, that its grand range of series after series, wit 
out philatelic stain, should be dragged down into tl 
gutters of contemptible speculation ! 
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| CHAPTER IV (continued) 


Wherein William explains how being late caused 
him to arrive the earlier 


OULD you also be good enough,” said Betty, 
W seeing a telephone in one corner of the hall, 
‘to telephone to Paris for me, to the Hotel 
‘stol, and ask them to reserve a good room, for I 
‘te forgot to telegraph just now?” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about anything,” replied 
illiam, ‘‘I will see to it.” 

3etty went up to her room, and William profited by 
rt absence to telephone to the Hotel Bristol, then to 
tle his own account at Frascati’s, including the 
arge for the telephone and the breakfast he was 
out to have with his young friend, and for the room 

2 was now occupying. Then he entered the restaur- 
tand waited for her. 

Miss Betty returned in a few minutes, and the two 
- down to table. They talked of one thing and 
other till suddenly the girl, looking full into the face 

her companion, said— 

“My good friend, I am going to be very imperti- 
nt, but I want to know this instant what the business 
as that brought you to Paris.” 

William hesitated a moment, utterly taken aback 
>the unexpected question, but, reflecting that he 
suld have to confess sooner or later, he returned— 

“Well, when I saw, the last time we were together 
New York, the mood in which you left the Phila- 
lic Club I was very uneasy. After I returned home 
could not shake off the presentiment that had taken 
jd of me, and after a good deal of reflection I con- 
uded you meant to start for Paris.” 

“Indeed !” 

“T immediately resolved to do the same myself; and 
ter consulting the time-tables, seeing the day break- 
g, I rushed down to the landing-stage without 
ggage or any kind of preparation, just as I was. 
nfortunately it was a long way from Hudson Street, 
here I live, and I only arrived in time to see the 
eparture of the Zowraine.” 

“But what did you want with me to make you in 
ich a hurry?” 

“JT wished to dissuade you from undertaking a 
urney which seemed to me as unreasonable as it 
as useless.”’ 

“And why so, if you please?” 

“Because this stamp, in pursuit of which you are 
inning si 
“How do you know I am?” 

William smiled as he returned — 

“T know too well your tenacity, as well as your 
atural desire to conquer, to have any doubt about 
our object. You wish to find the second and, as I 
elieved, undiscoverable specimen of the Maharajah’s 
amp. But since I was not able to prevent your 
eparture, I shall at least try to render your search 
f no avail by’finding and taking possession of the 
tamp myself, that my collection may never be equalled 
y any other.” 

“Well, really,” said Betty, with a shade of annoy- 
nce, ‘that is more frank than kind.” 

“Pray do not condemn me so quickly. It is the 
hilatelist who has just spoken. But in addition to 
he philatelist there is the true man and friend, who 
vill follow you anywhere to protect you, to keep far 
rom you all the annoyances and difficulties of what 
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will, no doubt, be a long journey; to be, in short, 
always at your service, save in that one respect.” 

‘*A duel then?” 

‘CA duel, as you say, Miss Scott; but a courteous 
duel in which nothing shall be done by the one to 
hurt the other, and in which your adversary’s one 
effort shall be to keep danger far from you.” 

Miss Betty could not do otherwise than accept the 
explanation, and smiling as she extended her little 
hand to William, she said— 

‘‘My dear Mr. Keniss, I am as much flattered at 
having you for an adversary as I am fortunate in 
having you foracompanion. I hope I shall not prove 
myself unworthy of such a rival.” 

Then, breakfast being finished, they went down to 
the station, after William had excused himself elo- 
quently for defraying all the expenses by representing 
to Betty that, as he was the first to land in France, he 
had the right to receive her on her arrival and do the 
honours. 

He even arranged for a private compartment for 
her from Havre to Paris, and managed, as we shall 
see presently, that she should never once open her 
purse before arriving at the Hotel Bristol. 


* % * * * 


But now we must go back a little. 

William Keniss, in giving an account of his journey, 
had omitted only one episode, but that one as full of 
importance as it was of interest. 

The omission, moreover, had not been altogether 
involuntary, for as there was nothing to prevent him 
slurring over a circumstance which he preferred to 
keep to himself, the Stamp King had resolved to take 
this course; and the reason for his silence will be 
evident when we state that he had been on the track 
of the famous stamp. 

This is what had happened. 

On landing at Liverpool he and John had immedi- 
ately taken the express for London, on their way to 
Dover, Calais, and Paris. 

Anxious to learn the news, of which he had been 
deprived for a week, William bought the latest edition 
of the Zimes, the great English daily paper, supposed 
to be the most serious and best-informed of all in the 
United Kingdom. He read on, absorbed, never once 
looking at the country through which the train ran at 
full speed. Paying no heed to the route he did not so 
much as glance at Crewe, Stafford, Lichfield, Rugby, 
and only raised his head when the train thundered 
into the station at Northampton. By this time he 
thought he had perused the whole paper. But who 
can flatter himself with this idea when he has the 
Times in his hands? 

As there remained a good hour and a half before 
arriving in London, William returned to his paper, and 
his eye was caught by an article he had missed before, 
headed ‘‘ An Odyssey.” Captivated by the mysterious 
title he settled himself comfortably and began reading 
again. 

‘‘OQur readers have been kept informed of the 
troubles which have disintegrated the State of Brah- 
mapootra, one of the few Indian territories still in- 
dependent, and situated in the Himalayas. The 
dénouement of this tragedy still remains to be told. 
The Maharajah Badunabad——” 

William felt his heart leap with emotion. What 
was this? A tragedy which concerned the Maharajah 
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of Brahmapootra! The probable possessor of the 
second specimen of the gilt stamp. We can imagine 
with what avidity he continued reading. 

**The Maharajah Badunabad,” continued the article, 
*“to whom the Viceroy had given a suite of bedroom 
furniture in pitch-pine, to make him favourable to the 
English, and cause him to sign a commercial treaty, 
ruinous to Brahmapootra, having had the imprudence 
to exhibit this present to one of his nephews, the latter 
resolved to become the possessor of it. Whence arose 
conspiracy, riot, rebellion, civil war, fomented by the 
young prince, to whom the very natural idea had 
occurred that he might as well take possession of the 
throne as well as the pitch-pine furniture. 

‘“The Maharajah was compelled to fortify himself 
in his capital, Son-Po. But his subjects, weary of his 
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abominable despotism, his exactions, and cruelties, 
thought a change of dynasty could hardly be for the 
worse, and delivered Son-Po to the usurper. So, 
while the latter made a triumphal entry into the city, 
Badunabad was obliged to flee, with his Vizier, 
Satrakas, and his Grand Talapoin, Trogustul. He 
profited by the occasion to take away with him the 
public treasure, consisting of precious stones and 
silver coins, worth, perhaps, as much as fifteen millions 
of gold mohurs, loaded on three elephants. 

*“‘The usurper would have been only too glad to let 
him go to get rid of him, but he had no intention of 
giving up the rupees. <A troop of horsemen was sent 
on the track of the fugitives, who, when they saw they 
would otherwise be taken, abandoned the elephants 
and their precious burden. 

‘“The Vizier and the Grand Talapoin, having now a 
great desire to remain in favour with the new ruler, 
offered to deliver up Badunabad, hoping to gain credit 
by their treason. But hearing their reward would 
be hanging, they speedily decamped, and from that 
moment showed unswerving fidelity to their original 
master. The three, arriving on English territory, 
hastened to implore the protection of British laws, 
which was given them in larger measure than they 
wished, for they were immediately embarked for 
England with a promise of an enormous pension. 
They protested, but the Government of her gracious 
Majesty, always anxious to maintain order in the 
world, insisted no less on making sure of them. 

“The Maharajah and his two companions have just 
arrived in London, and are settled in a sumptuous 
mansion, furnished by Goole, Truxham, and Co., 
Limited (who had received telegraphic orders to this 
effect), in perfect taste and with oriental magnificence. 
The importance of this event will be patent to all. In 
fact, a detachment of British troops has already taken 
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| 
Son-Po by assault, in order to repress the disturb 
and protect those of our countrymen who are es 
lished there.” =. | 
William could not conceal his joy on reading | 
news. E | 
‘*So,” said he, ‘‘another territory pilfered for 
Queen. I ought to be able to profit by this——” __ 
At this moment they arrived at Euston. = | 
‘“ We go straight to Charing Cross, I suppose, si! 
said John. | 
‘No, indeed,” said William. 
bad first.” 
John shrugged his shoulders at the outlanc 
name. ( 
‘Of course,” said William, laughing, ‘‘ you hay) 
read the Zzmes. Know then that the Maharajat} 
Brahmapootra, Badunabad himself, is in London, yj 
his Vizier and his Grand Talapoin.” 5 
**Oh, the deuce!” ejaculated John, taken aback 
the enumeration of all these titles. 
‘Don’t you understand now?” said William. 7) 
second copy of my stamp is perhaps in London, . 
any case I shall get all the information possible ¢ 
cerning it, since ] am within reach of him who ist, 
it.” Ad 
The young American hailed a cab and, accompan 
by his faithful valet, drove at such a pace to Gor 
Truxham, and Co., Limited, in Cheapside, that tl, 
hardly had time to notice on the way the trees 
Russell Square or the old houses in Holborn. L 
than half an hour after leaving the station they react 
Cheapside, and the reeking horse stopped short bef: 
an immense edifice, the windows of whose four stor 
shone like one enormous mirror. in the rays of | 
setting sun. 
A doorkeeper in white gloves and gold laeir: 
came forward immediately. | 
‘‘The offices are still open?” asked Will 
anxiously. 
‘“Yes, sir. Which department do you wish?” 
William Keniss did not reply for a moment, bei 
occupied in contemplating the dazzling face of 1 
establishment, on which blazed, in letters two ya 
high, the names, ‘‘Goole” and ‘‘Truxham,” and. 
smaller characters the many specialities of the hous 
In this way one learnt, without even going insi( 
that they undertook pretty well anything: the buyi 
and selling of estates, money lending and investir 
furnishing novelties from Paris, libraries, furnitu 
carriages, linen, eatables, complete banquets, cloth: 
and every imaginable thing, whether necessari 
comforts, or luxuries. They supplied servants, hors 
rooms, clerks, and secretaries, theatre and railw 
tickets; and organised trips and entertainments. © 
case of need they would have arranged marriages ; 
procured friends. 
“I wish to learn where the Maharajah of Brahm 
pootra is staying,” said William at length. P 
‘* First floor, door No. 34.” 4 
John remained in the cab while William passt 
through a vestibule amidst a buzz of customers a! 
employés, and mounted a staircase carpeted in 1 
and lighted with huge electric globes. Each depa 
ment had its own special place and was numbered, | 
that it could easily be found; and William so 
arrived at No. 34 
“‘T am told,” said he, ‘‘that I can learn here tl 
address of the Maharajah of Brahmapootra.” Bh 
‘“You are a creditor, sir, I suppose?” said tl 
clerk. 
‘*A creditor!” 
**Certainly not.” 
** Oh, all right, then.” ; 
And the clerk, without one unnecessary wort 
wrote a few lines on a card, which he gave to h 
client, who read, ‘‘H. E. Badunabad, Maharajah / 
Brahmapootra, Himalaya Villa, Park Lane, corner | 
Green Street.” 
William, having learnt all he needed, descended tt 


“‘T must see Badr, 


said William in astonishmen 
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rs, saying to himself, ‘‘ What in the world made 
ask me if I wasa creditor?” Then, delighted at 
ing attained his object so easily, he returned to the 
, which resumed its way, a little less rapidly than 
irst though, on account of the crowded state of the 
sets, which gives travellers a good opportunity for 
dying the various objects of interest which they 
a 

(hese were, first, St. Paul’s, the cathedral of Lon- 
a; then Ludgate Hill, the railway bridge, the two 
slisks in Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, with its 
mberless offices and its busy crowds. They also 
y the Temple, and noticed on their right as they 
ined the Strand the Law Courts, with their battie- 
nts and Gothic turrets; St. Clement’s and St. 
wry’s, two churches encamped in the middle of the 
eet like two great kiosks; the Gaiety, the Lyceum, 
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the Vaudeville, Charing Cross Station, grand and 
monumental, with its curious campanile in the entrance 
court. 

‘‘ This is where we start from for France—if we do 
start,” said William to John. 

The cab next crossed Trafalgar Square, passing by 
the great column on which is perched Admiral Nelson, 
the conqueror of the French fleet, who died in the 
very moment of victory. Leaving on their right the 
statue of George III. they drove along Pall Mall, 
the street of Clubs, and up Waterloo Place, at the 
bottom of which is the Duke of York on another 
column. 

At length, after passing the trees of the Green Park 
in Piccadilly, the fashionable street of London, they 
turned to the right into Park Lane, and stopped before 
the dwelling of the Indian prince. 


(To be continued.) 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ews from Mysore 


BANGALORE, 4th February, 1905- 


amp Collecting in India: White Ants 

raMP collecting in India is a very different thing 
5m the same hobby at home. Here we have all sorts 
disadvantages which are unknown in England: for 
stance, white ants may eat your collection; they 
ink nothing of devouring a tennis racquet, a pair 
> brown boots, and a book or two in the course of 
rty-eight hours. A friend of mine once thought of 
jaining one up in his bedroom as a sort of watch 
og. My friend is not quite truthful at times, and his 
<cuse for not keeping that particular white ant was 
iat it had eaten the chain. The white ant isn’t really 
n ant at all, and it isn’t white, but that is a mere 
etail, and the original name has stuck to it, It is the 
1ost destructive creature imaginable, and all stamps 
ave to be carefully put away in a metal box, otherwise 
ley are not safe. One frequently finds Indian stamps 
ith small holes, particularly round the edge. These 
oles are caused by white ants, and if the stamps were 
aluable great loss would be the result. 


foisture: Another Enemy 

Another disadvantage out here is the damp. During 
he monsoons, which bring—or ought to bring—the 
ain twice a year (they often fail, and then there is a 
amine), the amount of moisture in the air is very great, 
nd stamps with gum adhere tightly to a page and 
requently become stained or mildewed. To guard 
wainst damp we use air-tight metal boxes, but it is 
ometimes advisable not to look at one’s stamps at all 
f the monsoon season is a very wet one. 


No Stamp Dealers in India 

Another and a very great drawback is that there 
ire practically no dealers. You cannot wander into a 
shop and buy a shilling packet, or look through some 
approval sheets, as you can in England, and there are 
none of those nice little stationers’ shops where sheets 
of stamps appear in the window. 


Most Europeans in India Collect Stamps 

On the other hand, we have certain advantages, for 
some of the Native Indian stamps, and those of Siam, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, and Ceylon, are 
much more common in India than they are at home; 
and another advantage is that the majority of Euro- 
peans collect stamps, and it is not an unusual thing to 
travel in a railway carriage and find your fellow 
passengers are just as keen as yourself. I have had 
many a long stamp chat with other passengers during 
the tedious thirty-six hours’ journey, through the heat 
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of the Deccan, from Bombay to Bangalore ; but if one 
commenced to talk ‘‘stamps” to the first man in a 
railway carriage at home he would think you were 
mad. 


Indians are not British Colonials 

It is a curious thing that so many collectors and 
even writers, who really ought to know better, will 
insist upon calling Indian stamps “* British Colonials.” 
India is very far indeed from being a colony ; it is, in 
fact, one of the largest empires in the world, and is an 
integral part of the British Empire, but is no relation 
toa colony. What term should therefore be used for 
Indian stamps, since ‘‘Colonials” is utterly wrong? 
The best way out of the difficulty is to drop the word 
‘‘ Colonials” entirely, and use—for all stamps issued 
by any unit of the British Empire—the expression 
‘* Empire stamps,” or ‘‘Empires,” or ‘‘ British Em- 
pires” (but please do not abbreviate into ‘‘ Brempires’’). 
This term would conveniently cover Protectorates and 
Native States, Dominions, Commonwealths and Crown 
Colonies, and States like Sarawak, which are pro- 
tected by a defensive alliance, and which will be 
equally applicable in the future to the Federal States 
of South Africa, of Australia, of the West Indies, and 
of the Malay Peninsula, as it is at the present time for 
Seychelles and Natal. 

To give an instance of my meaning, one frequently 
meets a collector who says, ‘‘I take only Colonials,” 
yet nine-tenths of such people will show you page 
after page of Indian stamps, and will become very 
‘ fractious” indeed if told that they are not Colonials, 

Another remarkable fact in connection with Indian 
stamps is that they are beloved by the schoolboy, and 
by the specialist, but are unpopular among ordinary 
collectors. 


Indian Native States Stamps 

The reason is fairly clear, however. In the first 
place, the issues of some of the Native States are 
among the most extraordinarily hideous productions 
in the world, and everybody knows there is a particular 
charm about certain things if they are only ugly 
enough ; hence a dozen or so specimens from Datia, 
Dhar, Kishengarh, Bundi, etc., figure in every be- 
ginner’s collection. As he gets older and more ex- 
perienced he finds that many of these apparently rare 
stamps are either extremely common or vary so enor- 
mously that it is useless to go on with them: this 
condition lasts until experience has taught him that 
these stamps are vastly interesting and are, with of 
course a few exceptions (there are black sheep in 
every fold), a very respectable lot. 
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The younger collector knows very little about the 
Native Indian stamps as a rule, and if he be the 
fortunate possessor of a catalogue he gets so alarmed 
at the pages devoted to them that he decides to leave 
“smudges” alone. (‘‘ Smudge” is a thorough school- 
boy expression and most appropriate for some of these 
hand-stamped monstrosities.) But I should like to 
point out to all who are interested in Indian stamps 
that a very nice and extremely interesting collection 
may be obtained without any great outlay of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, by following a plan which I have 
often suggested to young collectors. 


How to Collect Them 

In the first place, it is not necessary to collect all the 
types of each stamp; unfortunately the majority of 
Native Indian stamps were printed from plates made 
up of a number of distinct dies fitted together, and in 
this case every stamp on the sheet is different and 
many of them will contain errors, Again, there have 
been many printings from some of the plates, and 
these differ in shade, paper, etc. Only the specialist 
need trouble about them. It is quite sufficient for the 
beginner to obtain one specimen of each design and 
value, and he may comfortably ignore all varieties of 
type, condition of plate, shade, paper, gum, water- 
mark, errors, etc. 

Let us take one or two examples. (1) Cochin: nine- 
teen stamps are listed, but the beginner may be quite 
content with seven, the catalogue value of which is 
one shilling and five pence. Chakari has seven dis- 
tinctly different stamps which should quite satisfy the 
younger collectors, in place of the twenty-one listed 
varieties. Faridkot (native prints) has three in place 
of eight. Soruth has six instead of twenty-nine. 

We may still further reduce the number necessary 
for a representative collection by taking only one value 
in those cases where there are several values of the 
same design. It is therefore quite easy to obtain a 
type collection of the majority of the ‘‘smudges” for 
a very small outlay, and if these be mounted in one 
small book, with carefully written-up notes as to the 
date of issue, number of varieties of each design, the 
locality of the State, the name of the ruler, and other 
items, a very instructive little lot may be formed, and 
one which cannot fail to interest even a non collector. 


Indian Stamps Overprinted for Native States 


The stamps of British India, overprinted with the 
name of a State such as Chamba, Nabha, Gwalior, 
etc., are of the greatest interest, but there are a great 
number of varieties in consequence of the irregu- 
larities of the overprint. Here, again, the beginner 
would be very foolish to pay a high price for a par- 
ticular stamp because there happened to be a small 
‘“‘a” instead of a large one, when he could get the 
large ‘‘A” variety for one penny. It is only the 
advanced collector who need worry about varieties 
of lettering; the more youthful collector may be quite 
content if he can show the normal stamp of each kind. 
I hope in a future letter to be able to draw up a list 
of just those Indian stamps with an overprint which 
should figure in a beginner’s collection. 


E. W. WETHERELL. 


Our Portuguese Letter 


LISBON, 37d March, 1905. 


Withdrawal of Unnecessary Values 

IN my last letter, published in No. 5 of Gzbbons 
Stamp Weekly, I stated as probable that the stamps 
of 65, 115, 130, and 180 reis would be withdrawn. 
Since. then the Diario do Gouverno (31st Jan., 1905) 
has published a decree that, on the rst March, not 
only the above values, but also those of 15 and 80 reis, 
would be no longer sold; those, however, in the 
hands of the public would be available until the 31st 
March. The decree applies also to the stamps of the 
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same values of Funchal, Angra, Horta, and Pont 
Delgada. i | 

We may therefore consider that the values of 1: 
65, 80, 115, 130, and 180 reis for Portugal, Madeira 
and the Azores are now obsolete. 


Issue of Booklets 


On the 3rd February the Diario do Gouverno pub 
lished a further decree, authorising the issue of book 
lets of stamps of the values of 5, 25, and 50 reis 
twenty-four stamps of each value to each booklet, th 
booklets to be issued on the rst April in Portugal 
Funchal, Angra, Horta, and Ponta Delgada, and t 
cost, besides the value of the stamps, an extra 5 reis. 


| 
Reduction of Postal Rates . : 
In July next the postage rates of the Colonies t 
foreign countries of the Postal Union are to be re 
duced, and it is probable we shall then have a simila 
withdrawal of certain values from the Colonial sets, | 
I believe it is intended at some future time, not very 
remote, to revert to the old nomenclature, in whic! 
case Funchal will disappear, and the three island dis 
tricts of Angra, Horta, and Ponta Delgada be merge 
in the old name ‘‘Acores.”” This is certainly a ste 
in the right direction, and it is to be hoped that th 
idea will be carried still further with some of th 
Colonies. ie 


Printers’ Waste with Abnormal Varieties 
Stolen and Sold 
It has been recently discovered that some of the 
1902 Colonial surcharges, with double, inverted, etc. 
surcharges, have been surreptitiously obtained fron 
the Mint. These abnormal varieties had been pu 


/on one side as printers’ waste, but an employee, wh« 


had access to them, had exchanged, them for norma 
stamps, and so issued them in Lisbon, with othe 
stamps, for a consideration. The authorities are, anc 
always have been, exceedingly careful to prevent sucl 
varieties getting into the hands of collectors, and th 
result of the above irregularities is that redoublec 
vigilance will be exercised to avoid a recurrence o 
such a thing. It speaks well for the Lisbon collector 
and dealers that they have done and are doing every 
thing possible to collect all such stamps and returt 
them to the Mint. As the stamps had been sold a 
high prices, the return of the stamps means a grea 
loss to those who held them. The list of these ab 
normal varieties is, however, small, and the quantitie 
that got out inconsiderable. Of course it is quit 
possible that some errors may have gone out to th 
Colonies really accidentally, but it is very improbable 
as nowadays every postal official is on the look-ou 
for such things, and they would have been heard o 
before now. i 


Genuinely issued Varieties 


The only errors that can at present be looked upo: 
as genuinely issued are as follows :— 


Portuguese India. 2 reis on 4 reis (D. Luiz), perf 
12%, inverted surcharge ; 2% tangas on 4 tanga 
(D. Luiz), perf. 13%, double surcharge ; 3 reis 01 
4% reis (D. Carlos), perf. 12%, inverted surcharge 

Timor. 5 avos on 5 reis (D. Carlos), perf. 11% 
inverted surcharge. 


No others should be accepted without inquiries 
I should say in this connection that all the Portugues 
present issue stamps which have been discovere¢ 
without value, with misplaced, etc., value, are per 
fectly genuine and were really issued—with the ex 
ception of the 500 reis. Exposure to strong sunligh 
will bleach out the carmine figures of value of thi 
stamp. iN 

The present issues of Portugal and Colonies unuse¢ 
should appreciate in value, as the value of the pounc 
sterling has gradually diminished from over eigh 
milreis to less than five. The present value of th 
milreis is 4s. 1d. J. N. MARSDEN. 
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THE STAMP MARKET 


¥y AN ODD LOT 


‘itish Bechuanaland 


ESUMING our notes on the advance sheets of the new 
ibbons Catalogue for 1905, it may be interesting to 
,t out the slow but steady rise in the early issue :— 


uk. CC 1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 
ROM anh Se Pee Ons 83 de 2 SA. Sid Seas 
met O 20,20 20 ° 20 ° 409 509 50 
"mk. CA 

Wemeack . O86 1 TORRE FON) 2:0) , 20 O26 
iiclaret . 10 Pace? ates Leo et 3) 20° 2:0 
‘mk. Anchor 

4, black OMeeeOruumo Ondo +0 60 8 “to. 10 
@eermine. ro 16 19 19 I9 20 26 40 
., ochre Deimetoo ret 0) 4t 6 \r 0.4264 60 ~ «2 6 
., violet SRO Meo OetrOu es OF § 15. O° 5 oO | 86: To.0 
green 2 Opes OO L200 — 5 113010! 3070 F3570) 350 


citish Central Africa 


His colony did not start well from a philatelic point 
‘view. There were not a few rumours about as to 
e manipulation of some of its higher values, which 
wered the stamps very much for some years in the 
res of collectors. But there may be said to be an 
yvakening interest in its issues of late. There are a 
w changes to note in the new Gibbons. The pro- 
‘sional 3s. on 4s. of 1892-3 has been advanced from 
\s., unused and used, to 6o0s., and the companion pro- 
sional issue of 4s. on 5s., unused, has been moved 
1 from 7s. 6d. to ros. The 3s., yellow, used, of the 
ig5 series has been raised from 2s. 6d. to 5s., and the 
1, used, of the same series from 15s. to 20s. In 
e€ 1896 and 1897 series there is a pretty general rise 
| round, the most notable being the eee, -~ 


1904 905 
; 1896 Unused Used Un Aa Used 
s. a. i: Me 2h Sen Be 
Ky green : . ror 6 7/76 2 6 2 6 
y+) Orange-brown 3 swine 4. 0 Bie: 5.0 ice te 
1) rose LOS Fano £24, 0 re! 
fi ea black and lilac eet 28nO Ve toy, 6 L5peO TS he. O 
, black and yellow . = PACT! 7 ye 15 0 a) 
Me black and olive . ReOmeO eb) Oo AO OME AOREO 

1897 

., lilac : ; seer 106 nO 2 6 3) 0 
hs 6d.,ultramarine . ML SyLO seo 6 0 Sy nO 
s, Sea-green . ‘ ZO. 0.4 0.20 120 40. 1On 22a 
Waearmine . ies SO S50 Eyre Sf) 
s., olive-green , a aliegere' 7 ae 25 O pale, 10 
‘it, lilac n ano.) 126 AO OL REDE AO 


titish East eee 


‘ this colony the interest in prices centres largely in 
le two first issues under the Imperial Administration, 
oth made in the year 1895. What is known as the 
indstamped series of July, 1895, has not had much 
‘ance of showing any rise in prices, for it was started 
,tall” when first included in the Catalogue. Still, it 
‘ay be noted that the ‘‘tall” prices have been fairly 
ell maintained. Here are the figures from 1897 for 
\aused :— 

No. 1897 1899 1903 1905 
value Beepited Pee weed. de, So 0s Sse) Se Sas 


ya. “2050 8°-—— = 300 200 200° »15 0° 15 Oo 10'0 
fe - 1,040 — 800 800 800 800 — _ 650 
Was ts0f — 600 600 600 600 600 600 
emeen4as020, _— 450 300 300 300 300 300 
lps) 2,230 60 76 7 6 op 16, FaGr TOLOnE1OLO 
[Wes 3,240 50 4 6 40 50 On Upto s! Ge 
j'@s . 3,780 500 450 400 400 400 400 400 
ES 780. .—  00°O 3200 1200 1000 900 900 
Pmeeets;t40) 250 250 200 250 250 250 250 
faelsOCO 55,0 -16 6) 3150 5 0 I5°0 150 150 
‘. 224001010) 1010, 100, 126 12 6. 126 126 
Es 520 500 800 1000 1000 — £5 £5 
ne 5 G2 Omes 320130) 0) 3010). 90"0 1) 300 500° 50 0 
t z 868 400 350 276 276 276 350 350 
Me. 508 900 900 go0 goo — £5. 45 
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The series of November, 1895, overprinted on 
Indian stamps, not having been started at panic 
prices, has had more room to grow, as will be seen 
from the following table of prices for unused :— 


No. 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 
printed sd.) $id $: dos. Be Si Le Sse iS. Be 


5 a., green . Ti,040m O16 10.0 O06" 040,06) 10-60 5°70 
1a., plum Di, 2000) OF O) Sent, Olt OUT sO) et OF 1T16 
14 a., sepia. 12:20" See OlO TO OMe Tonto aT) O20 
24. ultramarine’ ~9,200° 16° 6g o' 9 x0 10 110 «6 
24 a., green TRU2COser Ole-l OAT. yO) 7210. 1-209 256 
jay Gulllorange.  )2ic6o j2i6§510" 4:0) 4-0" '4 0 4 OF 5/0 
4)as, Olive-greeni's ) 3)400| 2240) 1/9. 120 2x0) 3467 *2.0: | 6110 
6a., bistre . T,Q0ON SNOW 2-01 TO 2) 0) Ar Og ALO) 40 
8 a., mauve. SOOO S00 A Or blObeT Our 7 On FO 710 
y2a,,brownonred 1,000 40 46 26 26 76 76 76 
1r., slate - 2,000 12 6 100 100 15 0 12 6 15 0 200 
I r., Carmine and \ 6 6 6 

ereen _ f 12900 100 40 © 100100100 
pk Sa », yellow-brown \ 3902 8 6 15 0 17 6 20 0 30 0 30 0 300 
3 ten eae and 9902-12)0 17) 6y22..6,25,0) 9590735).0) 3570 


5 r., violet and ul-’ 


’ tramarine 392 20 0 25 O 25 0 30 O 40 0 400 40 O 


For such small printings as those of the high 
values, the Catalogue prices seem to be exceptionally 
reasonable. 


Virgin Islands Remainders 


THE following official announcement has been sent 
around for publication :— 


The Crown Agents for the Colonies have been re- 
quested by the Government of the Leeward Islands 
to dispose of the undermentioned Virgin Islands 
postage stamps, which comprise the whole stock 
remaining in the hands of the Government, and of 
which no further supplies will be printed, the plates 
from which they were produced having been destroyed. 
The issue is that of 1889, and was printed on paper 
watermarked Crown and CA. 

The stamps are in sheets of sixty stamps, and are of 
the following descriptions and quantities :— 


Duty. Number of Stamps. Colour. 
4d. : TEA, BAD’ eee . light green. 
1d. ‘ <1 4'7, 040 : =) red. 

24d. : snr. !.§ 4,700 blue. 
4d. 4 d 1,620 brown. 
6d. : - 19,080 purple. 

vd. : st OA, 720 dark green. 
1s. ‘ i 18,120 ‘ yellow. 
5S. ° : 1,500* "< grey. 


Specimens of the stamps can be seen at the Crown 
Agents’ Office between the hours of ro and 4, and 10 
and 1 on Saturdays. 

No offers for less than £50 worth of stamps will be 
considered. 

Tenderers must take all responsibility in connection 
with the description and condition of the stamps 
sold. 

Offers, which must not be less than face value, must 
be sent in addressed as below not later than the 
zo0th June, 1905, on which date all offers received will 
be considered. 


Office of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W. 
March, 1905. 


These remainders are all of the 1899 series, now 
superseded by the King’s Heads. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. T. Mc. (Glasgow).—You ask a curious question. 
You note that this journal does not take advertise- 
ments from other firms, and has, therefore, no revenue 
from that source, and, as you say, the return from 
sales, even on a large circulation, is not worth count- 
ing in the cost of running such a journal, and you are 
right in surmising that the cost is many bawbees, and, 
as a canny, cautious Scot, you are naturally curious 
to know where the publishers, Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 
come in. They are not, as you bluntly put it, philan- 
thropists. We will be frank with you. The cost is 
heavy—running at present at the rate of £1,500 a 
year. Well, Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., are sanguine 
enough to believe that such a journal as this, provided 
by them almost regardless of cost, will be such a help 
to collectors, and yield such genuine satisfaction, that 
it cannot fail to generate a friendly, appreciative, and 
responsive return in the shape of business orders. 
They say, We have the finest stock in the world; we 
take a pride in giving the greatest satisfaction to our 
customers, no matter whether their order be for the 
commonest stamps or for the greatest rarities, and 
we want to get into touch with the great body of 
general collectors, and more especially with the young 
collector. We are going to convince them that they 
can go nowhere else and be served so well. The 
young collector is no fool. If we provide him with 
a useful, instructive, and entertaining weekly stamp 


journal, and he can get what stamps he needs as’ 


cheaply from the publishers as elsewhere, he is going 
to give the preference to his favourite journal. And 
it is the business resulting from these mutual and 
friendly interests that our publishers rely on to justify 
their very heavy outlay in publishing a Gibbons Stamp 
Weekly. Of course it is an experiment, but we believe 
it is an experiment that can scarcely fail to stimulate 
a loyal response from its readers. Anyway, the Editor 
is prepared to back the Weekly and its readers for a 
long and successful career with a stately row of half- 
yearly volumes. 


H. G. (York).—The two firms you inquire about are 
thoroughly trustworthy, and will no doubt serve you 
well. Lut what is the matter with our publishers, 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, that they 
cannot supply all your stamp needs? Surely as a 
reader of Gibbons Stamp Weekly you are going to 
back the firm that provides you with your favourite 
weekly. I certainly should not buy any stamps with 
the name of the firm stamped on them. Of course it 
is a guarantee, but it is nevertheless a disfigurement. 
You can please yourself whether you place the ‘‘can- 
celled” Mauritius in your collection. It does not 
rank with one not overprinted, which would cost very 
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27. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton 
Street, W.C... 5 p.m, 


28, Auction: Plumridge, 64,Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 


much more, but the childish drivel that is writ 
against such stamps is surprising. Some of the fir 
and costliest collections in the world include gs 
stamps. An auction catalogue lies before us noy 
the sale of two superb collections which con 
several such stamps listed as ‘‘ officially cancelle 
When you can afford the stamp uncancelled, of cov 
you remove the ‘‘ cancelled” copy.. Most mounts 
now made of good peelable quality. Stanley Gibbc 
No. 4 is the one we prefer. Wet about a sixteenth 
an inch of the edge and affix it to the left-hand side 
the stamp, fold it over so that it will just ese 
showing under the perforation, then wet abou 
sixteenth of an inch of the other end and affix if 
your album. Your stamp will then be hinged to 
the same way as the leaves of your album, and 
much less liable to be caught by the closing pa 
than if hinged at the top. Why stamps are e 
hinged at the top the Lord only knows. 


B. D. (Boitsfort)—When you know a little m 
about stamp collecting you will learn that remaind 
overprinted ‘‘Cancelled” are to be found in some 
the finest collections. They are, of course, turt 
out directly an uncancelled copy is secured. 1] 
instance, the Mauritius 1s. on §s., violet, of 187% 
catalogued at 50s. unused and 45s. used, and is d 
cult to get, but the young collector can get a copy 
this rarity officially ‘‘ cancelled” for 1s. 6d. 


R. S. (Northampton).—Yes, different waterma 
mark separate issues, and are collected. As 
varieties of perforation, you can please yourself. 1 
young collector will do well not to trouble ab 
them at the start. No, post cards and envelope stan 
are not nowadays included in a collection of posté 
stamps. They are, of course, postage stamps, | 
they are now generally excluded in favour of a limi 
tion to adhesive postage stamps. As a young collec 
you had better take stamps as they come, giving | 
preference, when you can, to unused, and always 
placing used copies by unused when convenient. 1 
album should be kept in a dry place and as free fr 
dust as possible. 


C. St. G. W. (Weybridge).—Thank you for the cc 
of the provisional 4% anna Indian.. We received 
also from Mr. Corfield. 


E. A. S. F. (Essex).—The tiny Japanese characte 
signifying Government reprint or facsimile, are vz 
ously placed on the stamps. 

C. F. H. (Buxton).—The holes punched out of Span 


stamps indicate that they were used for telegrap! 
purposes. 


DIARY 


29. Auction: Plumridge, 64,Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p. 


31. Manchester Philatelic Society: J. C. North, Display 
Malta, with notes. i 
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BRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
yy Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


itroductory Remarks 
TiHE title of this series needs no ex- 
‘planation. Thearticles are addressed 
) the beginners or the would-be be- 
inners in stamp collecting. Beginners 
re of two kinds. In Philately, as in 
ny other hobby or business or work in 
fe, there are those who begin well and 
dvance steadily, ever increasing in know- 
sdge with the years, ever thankful that 
heir hobby has given them so many 
iours full of interest and unalloyed happi- 
ess. There are also those who catch 
he infection and live at high pressure for 
\few weeks until the fever has somewhat 
ibated. There is the desire to amass 
reasures and to rival the collections of 
thers without the willingness to undergo 
1 course in ‘‘first principles.” The 
yatient and systematic study of all things 
sonnected with stamps and their collect- 
ng is avoided as something alien to the 
spirit of a hobby. And the usual result 
s that of the house built on the sand. 
The ‘‘ underneath” is wanting. What 
we see is ail that there is to see. The 
whole edifice topples at the first shock. 
But just as jerry-built houses partake of 
the nature of the phcenix and rise again 
from the ruins of their former state, so is 
it with the ‘‘intermittent”’ beginner. He 
sees a collection that rekindles his enthu- 
siasm, and-off he gallops once more on 
the old hobby-horse until desire again 
fails and neglect takes its place. Now 1 
would not lay myself open to the charge 
of rashly laying the whole blame of this 
at the beginner’s door. Honestly, I do 


not think that this fickleness was alto- 
gether his own fault. Few, if any, 
catered for his wants. Magazines there 
were in profusion, but their readers were 
the advanced collectors, and the specialists 
and their columns had few references or 
articles which could be of any possible 
service to the young recruit. He wanted 
guidance, encouragement, advice. He 
got ‘the cold shoulder.” Now ‘‘ the old 
order changeth.”” It has become a self- 
evident fact that the great science of 
Philately cannot hope to continue its 
present rate of development unless _be- 
ginners are recruited and taught carefully 
and on scientific lines. 


A Beginner’s Difficulties 


The bond-fide beginner, whether he be 
old or young, rich or poor, desires to 
know all that is worth knowing about 
stamps, their history and their collection. 
It is an unknown world to him. He 
knows not which way to go. There are 
many false guides who would persuade 
him that if only he would place his purse 
at their disposal, they would quickly lead 
him to the ‘‘ Elysian Fields.” There are 
those who would make him believe that 
their only object in life is to make him 
presents of stamps out of sheer good 
nature. Then, again, there are so many 
roads to traverse, so many countries to 
visit. And some are well worth the 
journey, but others are best seen from 
afar. And the faces of these countries 
are so often changing. New designs ap- 
pear frequently, and each new face means 
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a further study of that country. The 
beginner may also have bought a standard 
catalogue of all the stamps of these 
countries, and have experienced some- 
thing of that sinking feeling which most 
beginners have when they turn over the 
pages of their ‘‘Gibbons” for the first 
time. What a new world is opened out 
by that catalogue! There are so many 
things to learn, so many terms which 
convey to him in his initial stage about 
as little knowledge as a page of Syriac 
characters would convey. What do they 
all mean? Perfs., wmks., surcharges, 
dies, blued papers, errors, and a thousand 
others. How they puzzle us at first! 
And when one thinks of the yearly in- 
creasing number of stamps, one begins to 
realise that stamp collecting is becoming 
more and more complicated with the 
years. Mons. Arthur Maury’s lists of 
new issues of postal and _ telegraphic 
stamps give a total of 4,459 as the 
number added to the world’s list in the 
five years ending December 31st, 1904. 
The number may well startle even the 
well-seasoned collector; but what are the 
feelings engendered in the young be- 
ginner’s mind? The task upon which he 
has entered seems well-nigh hopeless. 
He would give it up. But no, there is 
the better part. There is the possibility 
of picking another’s brains and benefiting 
by his experience. The writer gladly 
recognises how much he owes to the 
‘kindly sympathy, help, and advice of 
collectors more advanced than _ himself. 
Now he sits in his study chair and con- 
jures up just such a course of lessons as 
would have been of the utmost service to 
him in those early days. Unfortunately 
the lessons were learnt after the mistakes 
were made. Vain and useless regrets 
will never bring back the lost oppor- 
tunities. Increased knowledge only serves 
to guard against a repetition of blunders. 
With the beginner, however, it need not 
be so. If he is willing to be guided into 
right paths, if he is humble-minded 
enough to take warnings against the pit- 
falls into which those more experienced 
than himself have so frequently fallen, if 
he will patiently study the best and most 
recent methods of collecting—then it 
would require no great measure of in- 
spiration to prophesy for his hobby a 
long, happy, and successful life. 

After all, a hobby is very much what 
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_ be arranged? What is the best method ¢ 


we make it. If we bestow much labo 
and care and thought upon it we reap. 
manifold increase in pleasure and prof, 
But ‘‘ Progress” must be the watchwor, 
This magazine was expressly publish¢ 
for those who, having already joined | 
having a wish to join the philatelic rank 
look for real help and advice in the ear 
steps. i 


Scope of Articles 


i a 


This series is the outcome of this ij 
tention. The writer will aim at makin 
the articles as practical as_possibl) 
Questions which the beginner is askin 
every day will be dealt with: Whi 
stamps shall I collect? Shall I colle 
used or unused or both? What lint 
can I place to my collection? How ca 
I best choose a country or group of coui! 
tries? How can I tell the differenc 
between various issues, and locate stamp 
the appearance of which affords no hel 
in the naming of the countries to whic 
they belong? In what order should stamg 


arrangement? How can I detect wate! 
marks? Why should I measure perforg 
tions ? What stamps ought I to seek, an 
what to avoid, and why? With these an’ 
kindred questions ‘‘ First Steps ”’ will dea) 
It is hoped that the articles will prove ver 
helpful to beginners. They will mos 
certainly achieve their purpose if the 
serve to lift the curtain which is draw: 
across the philatelic stage, and remov 
the doubts and fears which beset be 
ginners of all ages. With these intro 
ductory remarks let us approach neare 
to our subject. A brief summary of thi 
history of the early appearances of thi 
world’s postage stamps may prove inter 
esting. | 


Historical Retrospect 


Everyone knows that the distinctior 
of having been the first to introduce ar 
adhesive stamp for the prepayment oi 
postage belongs to Great Britain. The 


date was the year 1840, but its first decade 


of existence caused little stir in the postal 
centres of Europe. True, the use of a 
stamp must have been widely discussed 
abroad; but discussion proved a very 
slow means of bringing about a general 
introduction of postage stamps, The list 
of pioneer stamp countries during this 
first decade is as surprisingly small as it 
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is unexpected in its order. A Sydney 
stamped envelope of 1838 paved the way 
for the introduction of the English 1d., 
black. The United States followed in 
1841 with a private venture. Then came 
Zurich, Brazil, and Geneva in 1848. Basle 
and Finland joined the ranks of stamp- 
collecting countries in 1845. Trinidad 
with the Lady McLeod local stamp, 
Thurn and Taxis, and Mauritius came 
into line in 1847 ; while France, Hanover, 
Belgium, and Bavaria in 1849 bring up 
the total number of countries using ad- 
hesive stamps or stamped envelopes to 
seventeen, if we include the stamped enve- 
lopes of Brunswick and Russia issued in 
1844 and 1845 respectively. Contrast this 
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slow growth with the rapidity of increase 
during the years 1850-60. During that 
second decade some seventy countries 
introduced the system of thus prepaying 
postage by means of adhesive stamps. 
All European States had become stamp 
producers and users, except Greece, Tur- 
key, Servia, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Monte- 
negro, San Marino, and Monaco. Since 
1860 the list has grown from some eighty- 
seven countries, most of which had only 
a single issue to date, to about 500 
stamp-producing districts, many of which 
have issued series after series in such 
quick succession that the task of collect- 
ing the postage stamps of the world has 
well-nigh become a practical impossibility. 


(To be continued.) 


O PENNY RED! 


The Second Spasm’ by W. E. IMESON 


I 


told that ‘‘ Penny Reds” can be 
Put to a noble use,” 
Since learning which I hold them far 
Too dear for cheap abuse. 
Who would have thought that ‘‘ Reds” 
could help 
A free-boot charity ? 
Tm sure no ‘‘ barefaced swindle” can 
The Barefoot Mission be. 


Il 


I love barefooted urchins (tho’ 
There’s one that give me shocks ; 
I won’t find Azm in boots, aitho’ 
I'd like to give him ‘‘socks!”’). 
The woes of shoeless poverty 
To ease we all would strive. 
(Tis time those ‘‘ Reds,” too, got the 
sack— 
They fill just twenty-five !) 


Ill 
Td like to dodge my ‘‘lot,” as some 
Would like to dodge their duns, 
And where it goes boots little —if 
It but ‘‘ boots ”’ little ones. 
Td like indeed, as many would, 
With philatelic doles 
To help to shoe barefooted waifs, 
Poor waifs that have no soles. 


' For First Spasm, see p. 138. 


ts 


IV 


Think me not callous—many true 
Words spoken are in jest ; 

If used stamps in this way be used— 
Then used stamps are the best. 

So, with your hoards of idle stamps 
You'll all know what to do: 

Don’t let them eat their ‘‘heads”’ off—like 
‘¢ Bill Bailey number two!” 


V 


Unlike those ‘‘ Reds,” I’m “cornered” now, 
I must own up, forsooth: 

Then let me state the bare fact—that’s, 
Of course, the naked truth. 

Those ‘‘ Penny Reds’ are not my own 
(Else I’d at once disgorge) ; 

I merely aired the grievance of 
A friend, whose front name’s George. 


VI 


I'll speak to George: ‘‘ How proud, old 
man, 
You'll feel when out you meet 
The well-shod mites that represent 
Your philatelic feat!” 
In all my verses (as a rule) 
Truth gets the greater share ; 
But, straight! those ‘‘ Reds” 
mine—tho’, 
If mine, I’d freely spare ! 


are zo 


2 See Answers to Correspondents, p. 180. 
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AS A PASTIME 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 186.) 
XII. Stamps as Works of Art (contznued) 


(;REAT commercial countries, produc- 

ing their postage stamps by hundreds 
of millions, are as contemptuous in their 
consideration of the art possibilities of a 
postage stamp as the cynical artist whose 
days and years are devoted to the dis- 
figurement of wall space. This country 
has no cause to be proud of the designs 
or the printing of its postage stamps. 
The chief consideration seems to be a 
low contract price for the production of 
recognisable labels for the ‘indication of 
the prepayment of postage. That is the 
commercial view. And yet there are some 
foolish people who believe that an artist 
who could design an effective and accept- 
able postage stamp for the British Empire 
would add materially to his own fame 
and to the art standard of the Empire 
itself. 

Brother Jonathan across the sea is not 
unmindful of art in the production of his 
postage stamps, despite his commercial 
inclinations and training. From the first 
he has put his patriotism into his postage 
stamps. The portraits of the Presidents, 
from George Washington to Lincoln, and 
from Lincoln to McKinley, who have 
ruled, wisely and well, the destinies of 
the great Republic, Jonathan engraves in 
his best style, in his own official engraving 
establishment, and proudly places upon 
his postage Stamps for the admiration of 
all good citizens and the edification and 
envy of the effete old countries beyond 
the seas. 

We, with our richer memories and our 
stately galleries of great men who have 
ruled or governed or fought through the 
centuries, must be content with an Bipire 
postage stamp that is little better, from 
an art point of view, than an ordinary 
beer label, and we must be content to be 
told that it is the penalty of success, of 
the dire necessity of long numbers, and of 
a needy Treasury that sorely hungers for 
still greater profits from the Post Office. 


(To be continued.) 
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Meanwhile, small struggling States revel 
in beautiful stamps. The latest trend is 
in the direction of miniature portraiture.| 
The Argentine Republic and Bolivia have 
in recent years issued some very fine 
examples in this direction. A very useful 
innovation is the addition of the name 
under the portrait. In this way thousands 
have been familiarised with the names and 
faces of men who before were almost . 
known beyond their own country. Histome 
features, such as those of Columbus and 
Pizarro, have occasionally been added to 
the growingly interesting anes of a 
portraits. 

The recently issued New Fenland pic- 
ture series, illustrating most effectively 
some of the choicest bits of colonial 
scenery, and some of the rarest birds of 
the colony, engraved by Messrs. Water- 
low and Sons, ‘afforded an interesting and 
successful experiment in an art direction.| 
As a result it is said that a strong demand 
has been generated in other colonies for 
similarly beautiful and localised designs 
in preference to the stereotyped mediocrity 
supplied by the ordinary label process. 
XIII. | 


When a stamp collector is charged wi 
4 


Stamp Collecting as an Investment 


being extravagant, with spending mone 
lavishly and foolishly on a mere hobby, 
he may very justifiably reply that even 
his most extravagant spending may be 
regarded as an investment. 

The ordinary investor in, say, industrial 
securities is fairly content if he can, with 
a little risk, secure a steady six or seven 
per cent. If he launches out into more 
speculative shares, yielding higher rates 


| 


of interest, he must be content to face a 


much greater risk of the capital invested. 
Now, the severest test of an investment 
is the yield of interest over a series of 
years covering periods of depression as. 
well as periods of prosperity. The stamp 
collector who has used ordinary discretion 
in his purchases may confidently submit 
his investment to this test. 4 
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PORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


By MARK W. HALL 


Argentine Republic (continued) 


Cornelio, Argentine soldier. 
Born in Potosi, Bolivia, 
test 700, ih’ 17677 his 
family removed to Bu- 
enos Ayres, where he 
obtained his education. 
He filled different posts 
under the Spanish Govy- 
ernment, and on 6th 
pu September, 1806, was 
me Sowvedras. ci viixappointed chief of a 
battalions When Montevideo was taken 
by the English troops, 2nd February, 1807, 
Liniers marched with a division of 2,500 
volunteers toprotect the city, and Saavedra 
took part in the expedition at the head of 
600 patricians. On 5th July, 1807, he 
took an active part in the conquest of the 
latter city at the head of his battalion. 
On 25th May, 1810, after the revolution, 
he was appointed president of the govern- 
ing junta. Against the advice of Mariano 
Moreno, he admitted the deputies of the 
interior provinces into the junta in De- 
cember, 1810, and by this and other 
measures caused discontent. When the 
patriotic army, under Belgrano, was de- 
feated, 20th June, 1811, at Huaqui, 
Saavedra left for Upper Peru to take com- 
mand of the army. On 23rd September 
the revolution that overthrew the junta 
took place, and Saavedra was ordered to 
deliver the forces under his command to 
General Pueyrredon. In 1814 he was 
accused of being the leader of the mutiny 
of April, 1811, took refuge in Chili, and 
was excluded from the amnesty that 
was granted afterwards. When Belcarce 
passed to the army of San Martin, 1817, 
Saavedra was appointed his successor as 
chief of staff, which place he occupied till 
1818. He served in the Argentine army 
till 1821, when he retired with his family 
to a country seat, and died in Buenos 
Ayres in 1829. 

His portrait appears on the go centavos, 
blue, 1867-76. 


Saavedra, 


Bolivia (continued) 


Frias, Tomas, Bolivian statesman. Born 
in Potosi, 14th Janu- 
ary, 1805. He began 
in early life to take 
an active part in poli- 
tics, assisting in 1828, 
after the overthrow 
of Sucre’s government 
by Gamarra, to re- 
establish constitution- 
al authority. In 1832 
he was appointed by 
General Santa .Cruz 


CWA INE FORO oF 
cad oe 


fe oe Oe hn 8 ee On Oe Se Oe ee 
Fri fas. 


secretary of legation in Paris, and was after- 


wards several times deputy to congress, 
and secretary of state under the adminis- 
trations of Velasco in 1840, José Ballivian 
in 1841-6, and Linares in 1858-60., In 
1861 he was sent as minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Chili, and in 1871 was again 
called to be secretary of state by General 
Morales, who afterwards appointed him 
president of the council of state. He 
temporarily assumed the executive power 
when Morales was assassinated on 25th 
November, 1872, and when Adolfo Balli- 
vian was elected constitutional president 
Frias delivered the executive power to him 
in May, 1873, and was by him appointed 
vice-president. When Ballivian, towards 
the end of the year, was prevented by 
sickness from attending to his official 
duties, Frias assumed the presidency, and 
on the death of the former, 14th February, 
1874, occupied the executive chair for the 
remainder of his term. His administration 
was one of the most progressive that 
Bolivia ever had. In February, 1879, he 
was appointed minister to France, and as 
such signed a treaty of friendship and 
commerce between Spain and his country. 
On his return he retired to private life. 
He died in La Paz, 15th August, 1884. 

His portrait appears on the 1 centavo, 
yellow-green, 1897. 
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TETE-BECHE_-ON ‘A STRIENS 


By DAK 


[‘ was just when the War blundered out at the Cape 
That I joined the concern of Tape, Ticker, and Tape; 

I'd the shiniest hat with the brim all a-curl, 

And just a suspicion of scorn for a girl. 


We met at my aunt’s, where she’d happened to call, 
And I said ‘‘ How-d’ye-doo-o?” in my easiest drawl. 
She smzled—and at once | was hers to command 
Without a suspicion of making a stand. 


She’d the daintiest head with the daintiest poise, 
And dimples that danced as delicious decoys ; 
Her laugh was a wonder, with gold in each note, 
And she’d just a suspicion of lace at the throat. 


Her gloves and her shoes were as neat as could be, 
And her silk-circled wrists quite refreshing to see; 
She’d a veil that fell taut from a bright picture-hat, 
And just a suspicion of scent and all that. 


Well, I talked to the lady and happened to say 

J was keen upon stamps in an amateur way ; 

She exclaimed, ‘‘Let me see them, do, please, Mr. Jones!” 
With the sweetest suspicion of zest in her tones. 


‘I dream about stamps, though I’ve only a few, 

And of course my display will seem nothing to you; 

And there’s so much to learn, I don’t know that I ought-— 
I've a sort of suspicion I want to be taught.” 


So I showed her my stamps, and I showed my hand too, 
When she glittered with glee o’er my best ‘‘Sydney View,”’ 
Saying, ‘‘Do, please, accept it; it’s really quite good!” 
Though I’d not a suspicion, of course, that she would. 


But she did—and then kissed it with maidenly grace, 
And glanced up her thanks from a down-tilted face, 
As she slipped the stamp into the belt at her waist, 
And I’d just a suspicion that kiss was misplaced. 


Well, that was the start, though the end ‘isn’t yet, | | 
For her teeth are still pearls, and her locks are still jet. 
When we met and I ‘“‘ parted” I learned to be schooled — 
To the gentle suspicion, ‘‘It’s nice to be fooled.” 
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- Her album waxed bulky as my album waned, 

For we knew how to fill in the time when it rained ; 
And my aunt used to smile from her knitting anon 
Without a suspicion of all that was on. 


It happened the year that Victoria died 

That she flashed down an aisle as a bride at my side ; 
As an ‘‘unsevered pair” we have journeyed since then 
Without a suspicion of cloud in our ken. 


It happened last week, though, I thought I’d go back 
To the pleasure-decked charm of Philately’s track ; 

I looked for our albums, and—(here a bad word)— 
Though I’d not a suspicion of what had occurred. 


She mused. ‘‘Stamps? Oh, it’s stamps I suppose you -must mean” 
(With a far-away look and a gesture serene). 

‘Why, I’ve threaded them on to a string for Tom’s sake, 

And he hugs the suspicion they must be a snake. 


‘The dear little fellow, he screams with delight 
When it wriggles about in his bath-tub at night ; 
He tickles his toes with the slimy affair, 

With the leastest suspicion of fear in his air.” 


I observed, ‘‘Oh, indeed!” And the dear little chap 
Crowed ‘‘ Vevvy dz@ snake!” from his fair mother’s lap: 
But as I had really small cause to rejoice, 

There was just a suspicion of doubt in my voice. 


Then she pouted and, tossing her picturesque head, 
Said, ‘‘I’m going to collect picture postcards instead. 
I think picture postcards are nicer by far’’— 

And I’d quite a suspicion I’d met with a jar. 


Then they skipped round the room in an improvised waltz, 
And I pardoned the snake on the spot for his faults ; 

For I couldn’t be harsh with my darling for long, 

Though I’ve still a suspicion my darling was wrong. 
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NEW ISSUES 


new issues. 


Abyssinia.—Two sets of stamps have been received 
with new varieties of overprints: one of them has the 
Amharic characters shown in Type 4 in the Catalogue, 
but of larger size and more irregular shape (colours 
not stated); the other is surcharged with ordinary 
numerals covering the characters denoting the values. 

The Monthly Circular states that the surcharge 
on these provisionals represents a change to decimal 
currency. 

Provisionals. 


“os”, in d/uve, on} g., green. 
his roe Vela R etree TOSCSE 
**20’, in black, on 1 g., blue. 
**40”, in dlue, on 2 g., brown. 
**80”, in dlack, on 4 g., claret. 
1300) 5 Sr et EO Uem TAC: 
nope yo le ss Day kovsy, black. 


Denmark.—On pages 30 and 140 we chronicled 
the first of a new series for this country with a portrait 
of King Christian IX., and we received copies of the 
10 Ore and 20 Gre. The 5 Gre we quoted from the 
Monthly Circular. 

Ewen's Weekly now states that the 5 Gre has not 
been issued, and that the 1o Gre and 20 Gre have been 
. withdrawn. No explanation is forthcoming for the 
withdrawal... 

If this news is correct, there will be a run on the 
two values issued, and readers of G..S. W. will do well 
to secure any copies they require while they are to be 
had at new issue prices. 


India.— Provisional.—The Fhilatelic Journal of 
India publishes the following circular, issued by the 
Director-General of the Post Office of India, concern- 
ing the new provisional 4 anna stamps chronicled by 
us last week (p. 188) :— 


_ ‘In consequence of the abnormal sales of } anna 
postage stamps which have lately taken place the 
stocks of the stamp in the three central depdts at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras are nearly exhausted, and 
as fresh supplies are not expected from England till 
April next it has been decided, as a temporary measure, 
to have a quantity of § anna postage stamps surcharged 


with the lower value, in order to meet the continuing ° 


heavy demand for 4 anna stamps. As in 1808, when 
this denomination of postage stamp was originally 
introduced, the surcharge will consist of a large, bold 
fraction, as shown on the margin, printed in black on 
each surcharged stamp. 

‘‘These surcharged stamps will be issued in the 
usual way from treasuries in compliance with the 
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News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen shoume i 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning | 
{ 


- | 
= | 
, 


requisiitong of postmasters and other stamp vendo 
for 4 anna postage stamps, and when used by i 
public in payment of postage, etc., they should, 
course, be recognised to the extent of the aa 
value.” = 

Jaipur.—Mr. R. Camberlait India, writes to Li 
follows :— 


“*T can give you some ashictante with regard 198 
inscriptions’ on the Jaipur stamps for G.S.W.. T 
inscriptions at the side show the value in word | 
Urdu and Nagri chayacter respectively, The ins ; 
tion at the top in Nagri is SAWAI JAIPUR. Saw 
literally means, ‘besides,’ or ‘except.’ In reven' 
matters ‘Sawai’ (usually ‘Siwai’ in Hindi) ‘incom 
means the miscellaneous income of a village as opposi 
to the revenue from land. No doubt it has a simil 
meaning here, and refers to postal revenue as su 
sidiary to the main revenue from land. This is only 
surmise on my part. The inscription on the flag. 
‘Yato dharmm stato jai,’ and the literal translation — 
‘If (religion or charity), then (means or victory).’ 

‘* This is probably the State motto, with a play 
the word ‘ Jai-pur.’ 

‘Its probable meaning may roughly be translat 
‘Who gives, gets,’ implying that charity means 1 
loss. Dharm also means ‘religion,’ and jaz ‘ victor 
and it is Possible the motto might mean, ‘God give 
the victory’; but I think the first interpretation 
more probably Corrects: 


Panama.—The American Journal of Philately 3 
‘We understand that, as the Post Office departme! 
of Panama was placed upon a gold basis on Decemb_ 
12th, 1904, some of the values of the new series we 


similar to the old series issued while the Republic w 
a State of Colombia. As yet we have seen none — 
them without the Canal Zone surcharge.” E 


Perforated, 
I ¢., green. | 
2 Cy roses ‘ 
5 c., blue, 
to c., yellow. 


Sierra Leone.—The Monthly Circular says the } 
value has appeared on the multiple CA paper. This 
the first stamp on the new paper from this colony. — 

King’s Head. 
Wiumk. Multiple CA. Perf, he 


2d., purple and green. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The State of Sirmoor 


rHE State of Sirmoor is situated in the lower ‘Simla 
Jills,” between the Umballa and Simla districts. Its 
rea is about 1,108 square miles, and its population 
bout 135,000. . . . The late Rajah reorganised the 
,dministration on the lines of the departments of the 
indian Government, and the whole machinery is kept 
n perfect working order by his son, the present Rajah. 
The Sirmoor Sappers, consisting of two companies, 
sre considered to be amongst the smartest units of the 
[mperial Service Troops; they are commanded by the 
Rajah’s brother, Sirdar Bir Bikram Singh, C.1I.E., who 
secupies the rank of Major of Royal Engineers in the 
British Army.—Philatelic Journal of India. 


The Stamps of Sirmoor 


THE State has long been considered the model one, as 
regards administration, amongst the many Native States 
of the Punjab. Its philatelic history has, upon the 
whole, been satisfactory. It is true there was a good- 
natured reproducing of the earliest issue and of the 
chocolate 3 pies of the second issue. Stamps of four 
denominations over the value of 2 annas, which were 
hardly required, were added ‘to the list somewhat late 
in the day, though these were not surcharged as 
Service stamps; and, worst of all, there is the unex- 
plained simultaneous issue of two separate sets of 
stamps, known respectively as the ‘‘ Rajah’s Head” 
and the ‘‘Elephant” issues. But... there was a 
well-organised postal system within the State from the 
first, with post offices at Nahan (the capital), Majra, 
Naina, Pachhad, Paonta, Rainka, Rajgarh, Shalai, 
and Sangra ; and we have proof that these offices were 
necessary in the fact that all, or nearly all, have been 
continued since the State Post Offices have been in- 
cluded in the administration of the Imperial Postal 
Department.—Philatelic Journal of India. 


A Philatelic Dream 


To get down to dreamland. The writer was eating 
his frugal meal in a well-known down-town restaurant, 
and as usual was reading, his evening paper. At the 
next table were seated two metropolitan dealers, John 
N. Luff and E. B. Power, who were trying to sample 
all the eatable and potable items on the menu. The 
dreamer’s attention was finally attracted to a startling 
discovery by a well-known scientist, which was given 
in detail in the paper. A new microbe had been 
found! This perhaps was nothing wonderful, but: its 
only habitat was the back of a certain postage stamp 
—the 5 p., brown, imperforate, Ceylon. The dreamer 
certainly thought the information startling, and lean- 
ing across to the occupants of the left-hand table, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Johnny, what do you think of this?” and 
proceeded to read the item. Mr. Luff simply raised 
his head and said, *‘ Nothing new. Look in the cata- 
logue.” Strange to say, the restaurant tables appeared 
to be furnished with the stamp collector’s requisite, 
the 1905 edition. The dreamer picked up the book, 
‘opened it at page 149, and in the first column under 
the head of Ceylon, read: 


“6 Ar’ 5 p., orange-brown, $17.50, $3.50. 
a5 p., orange-brown, with life.” 


But the variety was not priced !! 
Metropolitan Philatelist (New York). 


The Question of Minor Varieties 


THE question of minor varieties is also a difficult one, 
but it might be settled by ignoring all those that did 
not make a regular and more or less lengthy appear- 


ty 
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ance. For instance, the varieties of the 25 on 4d., 
brown, Jamaica PFNNY, etc., are legitimate, appearing 
on the same stamps in the sheets, and not being due 
to dust on the plate or defective printing, as in many 
cases of broken letters in our own ‘‘Officials.” Double 
and inverted surcharges are all right, but I am not well 
disposed towardsinverted watermarks, for it is probable 
that all wmkd. stamps with any length of life may be 
found in this state. With regard to the still more 
minor varieties, such as coloured postmarks, bisected 
stamps, misplaced surcharges, these are certainly not 
admissible to a medium special collection, but one or 
two examples might be shown on a ‘‘freak” page just 
to show that such things exist. 
W. Buckland Edwards, B.Sc. 


Jamaica—Shades 


THE first thing noticed is the large number of shades 
of nearly all stamps which have had any life at all 
worth speaking of, and the growing tendency to cata- 
logue these different shades (vide Spanish Colonials). 
It follows that one may pick up at ordinary rates a 
shade worth several times the price—and who shall 
say that this is not, after all, the chief joy of stamp 
collecting? Next, one soon finds that the difficulty of 
getting the stamps is by no means commensurate with 
the catalogue value, for instance, the gd., green, and 
4d., orange, Jamaica, Pine wmk., are both catalogued 
at 3s. 6d., yet the latter is fully three times more 
difficult to find in good condition. The 6d., lilac, and 
1s.. brown, are both 2s., yet I come across twice as 
many of the rs. as I do of the 6d., I mean of course in 
fine condition, for there are plenty of cut, soiled, 
faded, and off-centre stamps about. This leads one to 
adjust the values differently, and we can pick up those 
we consider underpriced when we come across them ; 
not to mention the fact that we know more about the 
actual value of the stamps than the compilers of the 
catalogue—a source of pleasure in itself! 


Remainders 


THERE is no occasion to discuss the position of ve- 
mainders as compared with originals, because they are 
one and the same thing; if they were not originals 
they could not be remainders. Part of the same stock, 
part of the same sheet perhaps, of a certain stamp is 
sold to the public while that stamp is in circulation ; 
those specimens are originals ; the other part remains 
at the post office, the stamp becomes obsolete, the 
stock is eventually sold to collectors or dealers ; those 
specimens are vemainders. But what possible differ- 
ence can there be between them? The fact that in 
certain instances large stocks of obsolete stamps have 
come upon the market, and have, for a time, upset 
prices, has nothing whatever to do with the case. 
We may say that it would have been better if those 
stamps had been all used up, but circumstances may 
have prevented that being done. It might have been 
better, in some cases, if the stocks had been destroyed, 
but as a matter of fact that did not take place. Such 
stamps are originals in every sense of the term. Every 
unused original copy of an obsolete stamp is a *‘re- 
mainder,” and so, for the matter of that, are the used 
ones.—MaJorR EVANS in the Monthly Journal. 


Mafeking Stamps for the best Essay 


MAFEKING stamps, forming a complete set, and valued 
at between £20 and £30, are offered by the Victoria 
League for the best essay on ‘‘ How the Union Jack 
came to be the National Flag,” to be written by boys 
preparing for public schools or the Navy.—Daily Mail. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR | 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


The Earl of Crawford Enters for the Ocean Yacht Race 


THE Earl of Crawford has entered his yacht, the 
Valhalla, for the ocean yacht race, and his fellow- 
philatelists will wish him a long 
lead. I take the following 
picture and particulars of the 
Valhalla from the YVachtsman. 

““The Vathalla is a yacht of 
1,490 tons, Thames measure- 
ment, and is the first British 
yacht to enter for the event. 

‘*The Valhalla under canvas 
might appear another link with 
the past, but she is not. The 
Valhalla was built in 1892 for 
Mr. (now Major) Laycock, and 
in design and detail she was 
intended to be a replica of the 
old privateer. She is square- 
rigged and fitted with studding- 
sails and tops of old pattern. 
With a navy crew totalling one 
hundred, her past owner ar- 
ranged and kept the Valhalla 
in all respects like the old 
vessels she was modelled after. Ona displacement of 
about 1,500 tons she could make eleven knots, and 
her triple-expansion engines give an indicated horse- 
power of 915. 

‘‘As might be expected with such a sail plan, the 
Valhalla was at her best off the wind, and on other 
points the large propeller was generally set. Now, 
however, the ship is considerably altered, although her 
present owner, the Earl of Crawford, still keeps her 
somewhat as she originally appeared. 

“The Valhalla was built by Ramage and Ferguson 
from designs by Mr. W. C. Storey. She is 239.6 feet 
between perpendiculars, 37.2 feet beam, and 20.7 feet 
deep. She has two decks, five bulkheads, and is 
lighted by electricity.” 


The Great Exhibition—What’s up ? 


WE all badly want to know what is doing in the 
matter of the proposed Great International Philatelic 
Exhibition. There is said to 
have been a committee ap- 
pointed by the, Philatelic 
Society of London, and I have 
heard a rumour that they have 
had a meeting at the offices of 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., in the 
Strand; but no report of the 
meetings of the Philatelic 
Society of London has ap- 
peared since January last, so 
we are all in the dark as to 
what is going on—if anything. ] 
I think they had better get a 
member of the Junior Philatelic 
Society to do some cackling for 
them. The success of any 
great exhibition, especially any 
attempt in the international 
direction, must depend largely 
upon an energetic beating of 
the public drum months before- 

hand. It is so easy nowadays to keep the interest of 
the public going by judicious little paragraphs, If 
they would only make me their confidant, we should 


GREAT STAMP 
' EXHIBITION 7906 
To THE ConmiTree Room ICS 
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get on swimmingly, but I am afraid to venture nea 
that committee-room for fear of accidents. i 


The Badges again | 


YES, the question of badges seems to be taking hole 
of our young collectors, and I do not despair of seeing 
some of the dear old philatelic fossils, who seem tc 
belong to the Stone Age, also duly decorated in time, 
A Great Mogul in full war paint wearing all his medals 
and one of our badges would be an object of rea) 
admiration. Let us settle on something nice that all 
can wear, will not be too showy or ostentatious, | 
the badge question will settle itself. I am having a 
few designs sketched by our special artist, and this, 
with a very neat sketch I have received from Mr, 


Widdowson, I hope to reproduce for your criticism 


and approval next week. 


J. N. Luff joins the British Brigade 


I am glad to see that my old friend John N. Luft 
has joined the British Bri- 
gade—otherwise the Stanley 
Gibbons American branch. 
He is well known wherever 
the philatelic lingo is spoken 
as one of the ablest phila- 
telists of the day, and more 
particularly as the author of 
one of the finest additions 
to our philatelic bookshelves 
in the shape of a most ex- 
haustive History ofthe Stamps 
of the United States. I note 
that he is to paya two months’ 
visit to this country during 
May and June next in order 
that he may be duly Angli- 
cised. Here’s to John N. 
Luff! The shadow that he 
casts is not a great one, but 
may it never grow less. 


} 


Red-lilac ! 
THE editor whispers to me, with a twinkle of the eye, 


our new Gibbons, as of yore. I wonder if this mis- 
nomer will ever die a natural death, or if it will live 
for ever, enshrined exclusively in the pages of our 
Gibbons. Iam prepared to lay heavy odds that when 
the managing director of Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 


reaches the fourscore years and ten to which an 


| 
| 


I 


honest and hard-working stamp dealer is entitled, and 


lies serenely in his little coffin, he will turn a beautiful 
reddish lilac. Anyone take me on? 


A Philatelic Evercirculator 


| 
that ‘‘red-lilac” and ‘reddish lilac” bulk largely in | 


Mr. E. S. DAvipson, 32, Lyncroft Gardens, West 
Hampstead, N.W., asks me to announce that he is | 
desirous of starting a Philatelic Evercirculator in — 


Hampstead, and will be glad to hear from any earnest 


collectors who would care to join. This Evercirculator — 


idea is a good one for mutual help amongst collectors. 


With an energetic, well-informed, and enthusiastic — 


collector as conductor, it should be a boon and a 
pleasure to its members. 


member not less often than once a month, and with 
the greatest possible regularity. ie 


The postal list should not — 
be too large, for the Evercirculator should visit each — 
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»G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
aslated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


THREE TALL FELLOWS WERE PLAYING AN ABSORBING GAME 


CHAPTER V 


Showing how, if money does not make happiness, 
the want of it often causes misery 


‘was a kind of palace, with a little flower garden 
in front and a magnificent porch. The double row 
of windows looked out on Hyde Park, and on the 
f, which was surrounded by a balustrade, statues, 
ced at intervals, showed in elegant and graceful 
ouettes. 

‘Come with me,” said William, and followed by 
n he arrived at the main entrance and the porter’s 
m. And here their astonishment began. 


‘hrough the glass partition they saw the interior — 


the room, where three tall fellows with blonde 
ustaches and distinctly English features, dressed in 
idoo garments and wearing silk turbans, were 
ted round a table playing an absorbing game with 
‘yceards. They were smoking enormous pipes, and 
‘e surrounded with bottles of ale and pewter pots, 
ich they filled and emptied by turn with great 
to. 

‘These Hindoos are pretty well acclimatised al- 
dy,” said William. ‘‘They certainly belong to 
lunabad's household."”" And he tapped on the 
le. 

‘Come in,” cried one of the players, without even 
ning his head. 

‘Does the Maharajah live here?” asked William, 
ering. 

‘Yes, but not for long.” 

it this retort, given in English with a thoroughly 
tish accent, the three Hindoos burst out laughing, 
ich completed the discomfiture of the visitor. 
wever, he continued— 

‘Can I have a moment's interview with him?” 


te 


‘Tf it’s to demand money, certainly not,” returned 
the individual who had already spoken. 

‘‘Tt is rather to offer him some,” said William. 

‘Is it possible? In that case you arrive in the nick 
of time.” 

The behaviour of these three men seemed more and 
more strange to the young American, but he reflected 
that Indian ways might differ from ours, and that 
liberty in the Himalayas must be much greater than 
one generally imagined. 

‘‘Now, what do you want with the old chap?” said 
the first player, throwing down his cards after empty- 
ing a pint pot. ‘‘ You can tell me, for I am the Lord 
Chamberlain of the palace.” 

At these words the hilarity of the three companions 
knew no bounds. They roared with laughter and 
shouted so loud that William was stupefied, and forced 
to wait till they were pleased to explain themselves 
more clearly than by these obscure and unseemly 
remarks. 

“T,” said another, ‘‘am the Commander of the 
Guard.” 

‘““And I,” added the third, ‘‘am the Treasurer, 
which is indeed a sinecure !”’ 

And they laughed louder than ever, leaving William 
in doubt as to whether they were mocking at him or 
at the master of the house. 

‘* After all ” he began. 

‘‘T perceive, sir,” interrupted the Lord Chamber- 
lain of the palace, taking off his turban to wipe his 
eyes, which the excess of his merriment had filled 
with tears, ‘‘that you are not acquainted with the 
etiquette and the orders of his Highness * 

Interrupting himself with another laugh, he re- 

ained his composure and continued— 

‘‘Listen. The Maharajah fled in the first place with 
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the cash, but they recovered that, and he arrived on 
English territory without a farthing. The Govern- 


ment had promised him a superb pension, and on the. 


strength of that promise he telegraphed to Goole, 
Truxham, and Co. to furnish this house for him in the 
style he was accustomed to, and to provide him with 
a sufficient following. We, whom you see here, are 
employed by the agency a 

‘‘Indeed!” cried William. ‘‘Then you did not 
come to Europe with the prince? ” 

‘Oh, dear, no! Tama Cockney of the Cockneys, 
born in Whitechapel ; the Commander of the Guard, 
who is here before you, is a Birmingham man, and 
the Treasurer, also present, is a native of Ramsgate.” 

The three false Hindoos laughed again, and William, 
had his thoughts not been occupied with another 
matter, could hardly have resisted following their 
example. However, thinking it as well to learn all he 
could, he asked— 

‘*But how about the costume ?” 

‘‘Oh, they've dressed us up in this trumpery to 
remind our patron of his native land,” said the 
Treasurer. 

‘‘His Highness,” said William, with the utmost 
gravity, ‘‘brought some high functionaries over 
with him, if Iam to believe the account in the news- 
papers.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, you do well to mention them,” chuckled 
the Commander of the Guard. ‘‘A sort of Vizier, 
who was, it seems, his minister over there, and his 
Grand Talapoin. Do you happen to know what a 
Talapoin is? It’s a priest of Buddha. He -was a 
very important personage in the kingdom of Brahma- 
pootra.”’ 

‘‘But from the accounts of travellers, as also from 
the situation and the very name of this kingdom, I 
understood they worshipped Brahma,” said William. 

‘*Yes),but Badunabad became a Buddhist to in- 
gratiate himself with the Chinese, because he hoped 
for their support against the English. You see how 
much good it did him!” 

‘‘Well grounded convictions, 
William, smiling. 

‘Wait till I tell you the rest,” continued the Lord 
Chamberlain of the palace. ‘‘ By the time their lord- 
ships arrived in London the house was ready, all the 
sham Hindoos at their posts, and they had nothing to 
do but to instal themselves here. Only—no pension. 
The Government, who no longer feared them, began 
to reflect. Bills arrived; we other dignitaries de- 
manded our wages, but there’s not a penny to be had. 
And with all that, a heap of salaams to make whenever 
one approaches them. The old fool of a Maharajah 
even threatened to have us impaled, if you'll believe 
me, because we refused to throw ourselves on our 
faces on the ground in his presence. We've had the 
greatest difficulty in convincing him that the Thames 
isn't the Brahmapootra. And they quarrel the whole 
time, he and his two rascals; each blames the other 
for their misfortunes, and they almost come to 
‘blows !” 

As if in support of the declaration, a sound of hasty 
footsteps and overturned furniture was heard over- 
head. 

*‘Do you hear them ?” said the Treasurer. 
are discussing the affairs of the State.” 

This time even John joined in the burst of laughter, 
but William, who could not forget his object, soon 
returned to it. 

‘“‘In any case,” he said, ‘‘I wish to speak to the 


certainly,” said 


“They 


Maharajah. Can you manage it for me?” 
‘*Oh, oh!” returned the Lord Chamberlain. ‘‘ His 
Highness cannot be approached in this fashion. You 


must make formal request for an audience, which I 
will submit to the Vizier; he will submit it to the 


. (To be continued.) i 
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them, and even their clothes. 


Grand Talapoin, and the Grand Talapoin to 
Maharajah, and if you are not a creditor, perhap | 


” 


‘‘Come, come,” said William, good-humoure: 
‘thanks to your good offices, Iam sure in six min 
” And he slipped a sovereign into the han 
each of the dignitaries. . The effect was instantane, 
While the Treasurer thanked him effusively | 
Lord Chamberlain rushed to the speaking-tube wi} 
communicated with the apartments above. 
‘‘Noble and powerful lord,” shouted he, ** therj 
someone here who solicits the inestimable honou 
being admitted into the dazzling presence of his n; 
magnanimous and most illustrious Highness.” _ 
Then, while his audience bit their lips to kee} 
their laughter, he put his ear to the tube and awa 
the response. a 
‘“The Vizier,” said he, ‘‘wishes to know if you 
not an American.” ap 
‘“Why, yes,” said William, still more astonished 
‘Yes, noble and powerful lord,” cried the L 
Chamberlain of the palace into the tube, ‘‘he 
humbly solicits this favour isan American.” 
After listening again he added, addressing Willi 
who had not yet recovered from the perspicacity) 
i, 


the invisible dignitary— .. = , ar 
‘*The Vizier wishesistill further to know if you 
come in pursuit of an object of.jvalue.”’ | ae 


“* Yes, indeed.’ ' oie meas ae et +a ple 
The response to this came at once, and was to 
effect that the visitor, or visitors,were to be | 
mediately shown upstairs. , 2 
The Commander of the Guard, who was char}: 
with the introduction of strangers, preceded Will} 
and John up the grand staircase, embellished » 
rich oriental colouring, which led to the first floor. | 
‘They mean to try and palm some old rubbish; 
to you,” he said as they went up. ‘‘ Ever since t} 
came here they've done nothing but look up seco! 
hand dealers to sell the jewels they brought y 
They’ve had noth: 
but their finery to bring them in any money. T; 
have even tried to dispose of the furniture and tay) 
tries, but we have an eye on them, and if we c 
defend the entrance we can the exit. The agency. 
lost enough already.” 4 
William, who imagined that his guide said this w 
a purpose, and that he perhaps suspected him 
wishing to take away some of the furniture, answe 
nothing, but continued on his way. When tl 
reached the first landing, bordered with chased bro: 
balusters and with hundreds of rare plants arrang 
like a tapestry of foliage, the Commander of 
Guard leaned over the staircase and called out to} 
companions below a 
‘‘Hi, there! don’t meddle with my cards. I ha 
quint major!” ‘, 
Then, turning to William again, he said, ‘I for 
to ask your name, and it’s difficult to announce j 
without it.” ais | 
‘‘ William Keniss, of New York.” 
‘*Very good.” 4 
On each side of the great door which led to : 
state rooms was a Scotchman, disguised in Braht 
pootra garments, lounging on a stool and yawni 
enough to dislocate his jaws. One of the two, | 
seeing the new arrivals, rose, opened a folding do, 
and fell sleepily on his seat again. 2 
‘‘These are no better paid than we are, you § 
said the Commander of the Guard. ‘‘ All the sam 
added he, ‘‘if you want to make a good bargain p) 
some pretty tricks when you see the good m 
Salaam humbly ; go down on your knees if you'v’ 
mind to, and give him plenty of titles. You'll ; 
your trinket much cheaper.’’ | 
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PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


tes from New York 
id NEw York, 10th March, 1905. 


: “Big Chief” has said, ‘‘ Write us for the Weekly 
ething light, gossipy, and amusing.” Hence, 
ig desperately afraid of said B.C., I take pen and 
er and wonder what I am to say. It is evident 
he has not been reading my writings for the last 
en years or so, or he would know that my style is 
at all flippant. I don’t deny that I know a lot of 
ay tales, but they are not philatelic, and if I were 
yrite them out I am afraid the editor would not 
it them. Besides, those jokes are mostly second- 
d—I deny that any of them, even the least tiny 
, is second-rate—and I suppose only original matter 
be accepted for the Weekly. Did you ever en- 
nter one of my original jokes? There are two or 
se of them floating around somewhere, bits of airy 
silage that come down on one like the fall of a 
*k house. They are about as trifling and graceful 
urelephant doing a‘skirt dance. By these straw- 
ry marks ye shall kiiow them. 
peaking of strawberries, they are in market now. 
- the price of a ‘‘fillet*head’’ Mauritius you may 
7 two or thrée of them, if you don’t insist on having 
ye ones. If you eat them you will probably feel 
eral shades bluer than the stamp. ‘‘ Why not 
the stamp in the first place?’’ Now, look here, 
1 chaps, this isn’t an argument—it is a joke! 


r Auction Season 


This is the height of our auction season. We are 
ring from one to three sales per week, and at most 
them the prices are above the average, which is a 
‘y good sign. While we all like an occasional 
‘gain, we also like to see prices maintaining a fairly 
h level. A widespread desire to buy stamps at 
od figures is encouraging to both collectors and 
ilers as guaranteeing the security of their invest- 
mts. Inarecent sale the £5 British Bechuanaland 
sught $58, and the £5 Zululand $61. In another 
e a used block of four Great Britain, 1870, 1 penny, 
ck, brought $12, which seems a stiff figure for a 
mmon stamp. Can it be that collectors are at last 
king up to the relative value of blocks as compared 
single specimens? If they only knew it, there are 
mps of which they can more readily obtain four 
ndred single copies than four joined in a block. 

Speaking of blocks, there was recently offered in 
Scity a block of twelve New York Carrier stamps, 


cents, black on blue glazed paper (No. 4 in the. 


talogue). This stamp is not at all scarce, and 
triers have been out of fashion with collectors for 
me years. The block was unused, but badly creased ; 
fact, there were only two perfect stamps init. Its 
srit consisted in being a block. It was offered toa 
mber of the local dealers, but was rejected, until at 
it one of them took it at $40. He has recently sold 
to another dealer at $225, and we may reasonably 
sume that the latter expects to obtain an advance on 
at price. 


rid Coast 20s., Green and Red 


A night or two ago, the Gold Coast 2os., green 
d red, sold at ‘auction for $56. The identical copy 
is bought from Stanley Gibbons, Inc., a year ago 
t $45. Nota bad rate of interest. 


agos, Single CA 

There is more or less speculative buying of Lagos 
amps, especially the King’s Head issue with single 
frown and CA watermark. Many collectors failed to 


cure the higher values of the series as they came. 


out, and they are now seeking them with a worried air 

and a pocketful of money. Just at present the New 

York dealers are pretty well sold out of these stamps, 

but some of us have expectations of help from across 

the ‘‘ wetness.” In an auction this week the ros., 

green and brown, Queen's Head, and the ros., King’s” 
Head, sold together for $15.50 [and a bargain at 

that.—Eb. G..S.W.]. 


A Find of U.S. 1857-60 


Philatelists are always interested when something 
in the stamp line turns up in an unexpected quarter. 
There is always a glamour about a ‘‘find,” like the 
romance that hangs around buried treasure. We 
have lately had something of this nature in this city. 
An old employee of the Post Office died intestate, and 
his effects were taken in charge by the Public Ad- 
ministrator. Among them was found an envelope 
containing a quantity of unused stamps of the 1857-60 
issue of the United States. There were all values 
from one to ninety cents, in quantities ranging from 
about one to three hundred of each. Most of the 
one cent stamps were of Type I. The five cents were, 
unfortunately, all of Types II. and III., and did not 
include any of the scarce brick-red and brown stamps 
of Type I. The face value of this Jot of stamps was 
considerable, and ‘the desire of the Administrator 
was, naturally, to turn them into money. He took 
them to the Post Office, but was met with the dis- 
appointing information that not only did the Post 
Office Department not redeem stamps, but that this 
particular issue had been demonetised in 1861, at the 
breaking out of the Civil War, and the stamps were 
not even available for postage. Then he turned to 
the stamp dealers for help, and they, with their usual 
generosity, gave it. He sold the lot for something 
like $400, more than the value of all the rest of the 
man’s estate, and the purchaser is now wearing “the 
smile that won’t come off.” 


As Good Fish still in the Sea 


I have frequently heard the older dealers speak of 
the time when this 1857-60 series was a drug on the 
market at 75 cents per set. This sort of statement is 
usually followed by an expression, on the part of 
some collector, of regret for the good old days when 
Philately and high finance were not so intimately 
related. Well, never mind: there are still fish in the 


sea, and lots of just as good bargains to-day—if you 
can only pick them out. Don’t ask me what they are. 
If I only knew, I would be only too happy to tell you— 
of course, after a reasonable interval devoted to the 
protection of my own interests. 


Wait Till the Clouds Roll By 


The New York representative of Stanley Gibbons 
was looking over the stamps of a forthcoming auction, 
and noticed a Sydney View which was not correctly 
described. Said he, ‘‘Look here, Pop, this is not 
Plate I.; it has clouds.” At once came the genial 
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reply: ‘‘Oh! has it? Well, wait a while; maybe 
they'll blow away, and then it'll be all right.” 


United States Stamps—Increasing Interest 

There is a notable increase of interest in United 
States stamps. For several years they have been out 
of fashion, while collectors have been devoting their 
attention to British Colonials, new issues, and various 
other things. But every dog has his day, and we may 
yet live to see Seebecks popular. [Eh! What?—Ep. 
G.S.W.] Just now the signs of the times point to 
United States stamps as the coming fad. Collectors 
are asking for them, dealers are trying to replenish 
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their stocks, and the wise ones are quietly filling Spec 
as rapidly as possible. We note advertisements offer. 
to buy fine U.S. stamps, and in one of our jour}; 
there recently appeared an offer to buy anything), 
good condition of the issues from 1847 to 1888, — 

When the boom does come people are going tc, 
surprised to find how really scarce many U.S. star\ 
are, that some of them are high-grade rarities, and {j 
it is difficult (almost impossible in some instances 
obtain well-centred specimens. The man who acce 
nothing short of perfection will have his work cut 
for him, and plenty of it, when he starts to collect | 
stamps of this country. JOHN N, LuF 


PHILATELIC SOCIETIES - 4g 


Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society 


President: Edward J. Nankivell. 

Secretary: F. Wicks, The Lodge, Tudeley, Tonbridge. 
Meetings : 
Annual Subscription: 5s. 


Members’ Houses. Monthly: afternoons. 


THE March meeting of the Kent and Sussex Philatelic 
Society was held at 7, Nevill Park, on Monday, the 
6th March, at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Wheelwright. Mr. Edward J. Nankivell, the Presi- 


dent, presided over an attendance composed as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Wheelwright, Mrs. B. H. Collins, Miss 
Nix, and Mr. Frederick Wicks (Hon. Sec.). Messages 
of regret at non-attendance were received from Miss 
Isabel Nix and Miss Crothers. A paper on the stamps 
of New Zealand of the Waterlow designs was read by 
the President, who also displayed his fine unused col- 
lection of that series. The paper proved very inter- 
esting and instructive, and the display was much 
admired, containing as it did a fine range of shades 
and of all values. The next meeting was fixed for 
Monday, April grd, to be held, by invitation of the 
Misses Nix, at 33, Ferndale Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
at 3.30 p.m. A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheelwright for so kindly placing a room at the 
disposal of the members for the meeting that after- 
noon. 


Enterprise Philatelic Society 


Secretary: A. C, Constantinides, 
Highgate, London, N. 

Meetings : Monthly, Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


Woodview, Archway Road; 


THE twenty-second monthly meeting took place at the 
Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, London, 
E.C., on Wednesday, March 15th. 

Present: Messrs. F. W. Lake (the President), A. H. 
Harris, W. B. Edwards, B.sc., H. J. Bignold, H. W. 
Westcott, D. C. Tewson, P. Farnan, G. H. Simons, 


W. H. Eastwood, G. H. Ordish, E. W. Butcher, and 


A. C. Constantinides. 

The President declared the meeting open at6. 30p.m., 
when the minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary then announced the resignation 
of Mr. C. Stanhope-Smelt, of Bedford, and the election 
of the following new members: Dr. W. J. C. Coult- 
hard, Cumberland; Mr. W. H. Eastwood, Crouch 
End; and Mr. Percy Farnan, Stoke Newington; 
the membership roll of the Society showing a total 
of sixty-two names. As the number of members at 
the commencement of season 1904-5 was only thirty- 
nine, the Committee are endeavouring to double this 


at as early a.date as possible, and it is their hopet 
all members will bring the Society to the notice} 
their philatelic friends with this end in view. a 

Members are requested to note that all matt; 
connected with the Library should now be addres‘ 
to Mr. A. H. Harris, The Library, Buckhurst H) 
Essex, who is Librarian in place of Mr. H. P. Harj 
(resigned). A proposition was put to the the mont: 


an ‘‘offers sheet’’ should be included in the mont! 
packet, viz. a sheet bearing some of the scart: 
stamps, mounted by the Secretary, but unpriced, > 
which offers would be solicited during the round} 
the packet. Mr. Ordish moved an amendment th 
owing to there being many objections to this proce: 
ing, the scheme be dropped; but this motion, 1} 
meeting with general approval, was withdrawn, a! 
eventually the matter was referred back to Commit} 
for future consideration. The first portion of 
evening’s programme was a series of short papi 
contributed by Mr. W. B. Edwards, B.sc., ‘‘Stai 
Markets” ; Mr. H. W. Westcott, ‘‘ The Arrangemé¢) 
of the Postal List”; Mr. A. H. Harris, ‘‘ A Novice! 
a Post Office.” These were very ably rendered by { 
authors, the somewhat unusual nature of the papi 
holding the close attention of all present. 
Following these Mr. Lake gave a display of t! 
stamps of Cape of Good Hope, and showed a ve 
fine lot of triangulars, for which the meeting evince 
much appreciation. ¥ 
At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks _ 


tendered to those gentlemen who had so competen 
provided the entertainment, and members dispers 
shortly after nine o’clock. | 


Scottish Philatelic Society 


President ; John Walker. 

Secretary : Robert Kerr. 
Meetings: Edinburgh. Monthly: 8 p.m. i 
~ Annual Subscription: Ord. 5s.; Cor, 2s. 6d. a 
THE usual monthly meeting was held at the rial 
of the Secretary on Monday, 13th March, with < 
excellent attendance of members. Messrs. F. Che 
mers and John P. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, we 
unanimously elected members. 4 
Owing to his impending removal to Newcastle-oi 
Tyne, the resignation of the Secretary was intimate 
at the February meeting. A special resolution wi 
embodied in the minutes expressing the gratitude | 
the Society to Mr. McIntyre for his successful effor 
in attracting new members and in securing for th 
Society a place amongst the Philatelic Societies of th 
Kingdom. Mr. Robert Kerr was appointed Honorar 
Secretary and Treasurer to succeed Mr. McIntyre. _ 
The Exchange Branch Report showed that th 


- 5 Pay ata 
PSN => Mh 


scember packet returned from circulation on 8th 
arch, with sales £17 4s. 6d. net. The sheets with 
‘nittances were despatched to owners on the follow- 
x day. The March packet was despatched on 1st 
‘arch with thirty-six sheets, value £197 15s. 63d. net. 
A suggestion that a scheme for a Junior Section 
suld be arranged was well received, and the question 
‘to be considered and further discussed at ensuing 
setings. 

‘Mr. McIntyre read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Funda- 
isntals of Philately,” which was favourably received 
‘d gave rise to an interesting and animated dis- 
‘ssion. 

‘Mr. John Humphries displayed a portion of his 
llection of Colonials mounted on a No. 1 ‘‘Cistafile,”’ 
d gave a full description of the advantage of. the 
stem. Mr. McIntyre also showed some Colonials 
ailarly mounted. As the system was a novel one 
-most of the members, great interest was evinced. 
nongst Mr. Humphries’ stamps was a superb 
llection of Newfoundland, including most of the 
‘ities. 

There are vacancies for new members. Those 
.cted after 31st March pay a half-year’s subscription 
til the close of the year on 30th September. 


The Rev. B. (Canada).—Officially ‘‘ Cancelled”’ Mau- 
ius. A Canadian clergyman writes to usas follows :— 
MIn Issue No. 7 there was enclosed as a gratis 
‘mp the one I now enclose back to you. It was 
newhat like a blow on the face to receive it, as I 
ve been keen to impress my young stamp collectors 
th the need of repudiating ‘torn’ stamps, the ex- 
‘lent articles in your Weekly by Mr. Walton bearing 
‘my teaching out. J] have also always held up the 
‘bons firm as the ideal to the lads I have started in 
‘tt hobby; and now I have had to own up that even 
bbons’ condescends to pass around stamps that 
ould be consigned to the fire. I cannot believe that 
th stamps are sent out on the plea that ‘anything 
il go with a boy.’ I feel that in the immense number 
indled in the gratis lot some careless member of your 
ff has attached the enclosed, but I think it only 
tht by you to inform you. Personally I would 
her have no gratis stamps sent if they are not to be 
rtect. 
llas anew, as arule. In my school your numbers 
they come are eagerly read, the articles on ‘ Portraits 
_Stamps’ being specially liked, and I wish your 
oeralong career. Trusting that you will not take 
|’ comments on the enclosed amiss.” 


We are assured by our publishers that they use 
\2ry possible human precaution to ensure the use of 
‘damaged stamps as gratis copies for our readers. 
/t it can well be understood that in a weekly circula- 
{n of 8,000 it is next to impossible to guarantee every 
fmp. They have first to be affixed by our printers, who 
2rcise great care ; then the journal has to go through 
\: trade, or the.post. The only alternative that we 
{1 suggest to absolutely ensure the delivery of satis- 
itory presentation copies, and so relieve the poor, 
\ow-beaten editor, is that the managing director 
‘ould personally deliver the copies. To arrange this 
\ motor trips, we fear we should have to restrict the 
(culation to what are termed the home counties, and 
\it would deprive our Canadian friend of both the 
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Johannesburg Philatelic Society 


A MEETING was held on Tuesday, February 7th, at the 
Masonic Temple, Plein Street. Mr. M. Neuberger 
occupied the chair, and there were present ten mem- 
bers and one visitor. The Chairman referred to the 
encouraging state of the Society’s finances, which 
amounted to £38 gs. gd. Mr. Ansell presented a large 
variety of stamps for the Society’s collection, also two 
forgeries of Transvaal from Mr. S. Mottram, for which 
a vote of thanks to the donors was passed unani- 
mously. The exhibition of blocks, strips, and pairs 
of Africa was then declared open. Mr. Neuberger 
exhibited a very fine selection of nearly all the issues 
of Transvaal and Orange River Colony, which in- 
cluded a block of six 1s., green, Transvaal, Queen’s 
Head, in mint condition; %d. on ts., green, téte- 
béche ; block of £5, V.R.I., large dot; block of 1s., 
brown, V.R.I., O.R.C., with figure omitted ; also ts., 
orange, V.R.I., and a sheet of 2%d., blue, with 
antique ‘‘2”; blocks of New Republic; also various 
sheets of Africans with various errors. Mr. Vallentine 
exhibited a block of sixteen V.R.I. 1d., O.R.C., with 
surcharge omitted on two stamps. Mr. W. P. Cohen 
also exhibited a very fine selection of various blocks, 
strips, and pairs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Weekly and his presentation copy; or, what would 
perhaps be the most effective, we might discontinue 
the gratis stamps altogether. 


Philatelist (Colwyn Bay).—You are entirely mistaken 
as to the character of the ‘‘cancelled”’ Mauritius. 
See preceding answers to other correspondents. It 
cannot be classed with the ‘‘abominable Labuans 
cancelled to order,” for the Mauritius is what it pre- 
tends to be, a Government remainder, but the Labuans 
are unquestionable rubbish, for they pretend to be 
what they are not—postally used stamps. If we had 
our choice we should, of coyrse, prefer the uncan- 
celled copy, catalogued at od., to the ‘‘cancelled” 
copy, catalogued at 1d. We go even further, for we 
should prefer a ‘‘Post Office” Mauritius, and sug- 
gested it, but our publishers assured us that their stock 
of this rarity would not go round. 


L. W. C. (Aylesbury).—We purpose writing up every 
country of the world in its alphabetical order, and 
cannot, therefore, accept your offer of articles on the 
stamps of the United States. Yes, the stamps of 
the United States do open up a grand field for the 
specialist, but we cannot quite agree with you as to 
their being so easily understood by the beginner. 
However, we have nothing to do with specialism, in 
any form, in this journal. Our exclusive object is to 
simplify collecting for the general collector, and more 
especially for the young collector. 


H. G. R. (Camberwell).— Provisional stamps are those 
provided by overprinting or surcharging other stamps. 
For instance, a country runs short of halfpenny stamps, 
and to supply the demand until a further supply can 
be had from the printers, some other stamp, of which 
there is an ample supply, is surcharged ‘‘ Halfpenny” 
and does duty as a provisional halfpenny stamp. 


W. S. (Belfast),—We have referred your question to 
our correspondent at Constantinople. 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial Communications 


All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Philatelic Societies 


We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 
honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports should 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatched 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence 


The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letters’ 


from philatelic centres not already covered by our 


OUR PHILATELIC 
APRA soos 


1. Junior Philatelic Society: Sale and Exchange; Display 
of Rarities. 7 p.m. 
Paper and Display—Siam, by B. W. H. Poole. 8 p.m. 
Display—-British Colonies. Part VI. Tobago, Trinidad, 
and Turks Islands. 8.30pm. 
Paper—Picturesque Postage Stamps, by E. A. Smart. 
9 p.m. 
4. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 
Leeds Philatelic Society: Paper by Fred A. Padgett on 
Some Remarkable Forgeries, at Leeds Institute. 7:30 


pm. 
s. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


6. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 


North of England Philatelic Society : Members’ exchange 
night, at Y.M.C.A., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 7.30 p.m. 


Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society: Paper and Display, 
at 33, Ferndale, Tunbridge Wells. 3 p.m. 

7. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
Auction : Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 
Philatelic Society of London: Display of Zanzibar, by 

F. W. Hall, at 4, Southampton Row, London. 7.45 p.m. 
Manchester Philatelic Society: Discussion — Bulgaria, 
-opened by Mr. G. L. Campbell, jun., at Grand Hotel. 
7 p.m. 
Exhibition of Fiscal and Telegraph Stamps, at Exeter 
Hall, London. 3.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 


8. Exhibition of Fiscal] and Telegraph Stamps, at Exeter 
Hall, London. 11 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 


Junior Philatelic Society: Visit to the Tapling Collection 


at the British Museum. Members meet any time between 
2and 4 inthe King’s Library, British Museum. 2 to 4 
p.m. 


to. Auction : Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 
11. Bradford Philatelic Society : General Display, by members. 


7.30 p.m. 
Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 
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arrangements. We want chatty and newsy letters ¢ 
matters of interest to the general collector, and el 
cluding all matter of interest only to the specialist. _ 


a 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


We wish to make Gibbons Stamp Weekly a stir 
house of information, and shall therefore be glad «| 
any cuttings of more or less permanent interest fc 
our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. Source and date of cuttin 
must be given. \ 


Subscriptions 


Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers as’ 4 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers ( 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. 


DIARY | 


12. International Philatelic Union: Display of Bosnia, | 
L. W. Fulcher, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Londe 

8 p.m. et 
Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London, 4. 45D. 


13. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


14. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 

Manchester Philatelic Society: Paper on Italy, by W. 

Beckton, at Grand Hotel. 7 p.m. { 


Birmingham Philatelic Society : Display of Great Brita 
by W. Pimm. me 


1s. Junior Philatelic Society: Display of Rarities. 7 p.’ 
Auction Sale of Postage Stamps. 7.30 p.m. Diseie 
Later Issues’ of Mexico, Rudolf Frentzel. 8.15 
Paper—How does Philately Constitute a Science?, 
William G. Inkpin. 9g p.m. 


18. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Sau 
London. 4.30 p.m. 

Leeds Philatelic Society: Display of Victorian Stam 

with notes, by E. Heginbottom, B.a., at Leeds Institu' 

7-30 p.m. 

Herts Philatelic Society : Display, with notes—Baham: 

by Robert Ehrenbach, at 4, Southampton Row, Londe 


rg. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squa 
London. 4.30 p.m. 

Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Paper and D 
play—Fiscal Philately: the Reasons for its Growi 
Popularity, W. Schwabacher. 6.15 p.m. Display, wi 
notes—South Australia, E. Heginbottom, B.a. 8. pat 


20. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4. 30 Pe 
at. Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4. 30 Pe! 


27. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, "London. 5 p.m. 


28. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Ht 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


Philatelic Society of London: Paper by R. Erenbach, 


4, Southampton Row, London. 7.45 p.m. e | 
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(Continued from page 182.) 
The Set of 1880 


ys set was made up of five low 

values, $d., 1d., 14d., 2d., and sd., 
il of which, with the exception of the 3d. 
tamp, were superseded by new designs 
n 1884. The corner check-letters, so 
narked a feature in all previous designs, 
ire conspicuous by their absence from all 
ralues in this series, except the 1d., on 
which stamp they are retained. Plate 
tumbers also find no place in the set. 
m the matter of engraving there is a 
listinct falling off; in fact, the whole 
ieries presents the rough-and-ready ap- 
yearance associated with cheap work. 
\ll values were watermarked with the 
‘mperial Crown. 


4d. This new design supersedes the 
id line-engraved small jd. stamp of 
Messrs. Perkins Bacon and Co., issued 
n1870. It was issued in October, 1880, 
n sheets of 240 stamps in two panes of 
i20 (each in ten rows of twelve), one 
ibove the other, 


Id. This poverty-stricken design was 
ssued on the 1st January, 1880, and had 
leservedly but a short life of eighteen 
nonths. It superseded the old id. red 
of the line-engraved series, which had 
yeen in use for over forty years. The 
sheets were of the same size and arrange- 
nent as the id. 


13d. This stamp superseded the line- 
*ngraved stamp of similar value which 


\ 


3 


was issued in 1870. The sheet was of the 
Same size and arrangement as the two 
preceding values. 


2d. This stamp, issued in November, 
1880, also took the place of the old line- 
engraved stamp—2d., blue—of Perkins 
Bacon and Co,, issued in 1870. The sheet 
was made up as in the previous values. 


5d. This new value, issued in March, 
1881, was called for to provide a stamp 
for the double Postal Union rate. Its 
colour was peculiar, being an almost 
black violet-blue. Its colour has been 
variously named. In some catalogues it 
figures as dark violet, in others as slate- 
blue, blue-black, and deep indigo. Cata- 
logues anxious to establish a claim to 
originality give their own colour-names 
to this value. 


SS, 
Fri V.E PE NEC. EB: 


The id. of 1881 


The nondescript design of the previous 
series for the 1d. value was superseded 
in July, 1881, by an entirely new design 
which was the pioneer of what is termed 
the Unified Series, that is, stamps inscribed 
POSTAGE AND REVENUE, and so made 
available for both postal and fiscal pur- 
poses. The colour was changed from 
the old red to a lilac, called purple by the 
printers. The ink now introduced by 
Messrs. De La Rue, the engravers and 
printers, was claimed to be a double pro- 
tection, z.e. against the cleaning of the 
postal cancellation and also against the 
cleaning of the pen cancellation of fiscal 
use. A critic finds fault with the inscrip- 
tion of this stamp. He says it should 
read POSTAGE OR REVENUE, because the 
selfsame stamp cannot be used for both 
purposes. But the designers and en- 
gravers of our poverty-stricken postage 
stamps are impervious to suggestions of 
this sort. 

The first supply of this new 1d. stamp 
was engraved with fourteen dots or pearls 
in each corner. Then the stamp was re- 
engraved more carefully, and is distin- 
guished by sixteen dots or pearls in 
each corner. Copies of the fourteen-dot 
variety are now getting somewhat scarce. 


Sixteen dots. 
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The summary of this group is as| 
follows :— | 
1880-81. | 
New Designs. | 
Perf 14. 
Watermark Imperial Crown. 


$d., ereen. 
td., Venetian red. 
13d. 9 ” 


5d., deep indigo. 


1881. . 
New Design. 4 
Watermark Impertal Crown. 
Pere ta. 
Fourteen dots tn each corner. 
1d., purple. 


Szxteen dots in each corner. 
1d., purple. 


The High Values of 1883-88 

The high values of this series are 
marked by the introduction of a new 
value, 2s. 6d., and the modification of 
the designs of the other values. The 
corner check-letters are retained through- 
out, but there are no plate numbers. 


2s. 6d. This new value alone of these 
high values is inscribed POSTAGE AND 
REVENUE. The value is placed promi- 
nently in the centre of the frame on each 
side. 

5s. The design is similar to the 5s. of 
1872-73, the value being repeated in figures 
on discs at the sides, and the value at the 
bottom of the design is wholly in words. 


tos. For this value the design of the 
£1 of 1872-73 has been used, with the 
value repeated in figures in tablets at the 
sides. 

41. This is a new design, following 
in its oblong shape that of the £5 of 
1872-73. The first supply was water- 
marked with three Imperial Crowns, 
which was subsequently changed to three 
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Summary of the series :— 


1883-84. 
Coloured letters tn corners. 
Watermark Anchor. 


Perf. 14, 
2s., 6d., lilac; 
58.) rose. 


tos., ultramarine. 


Watermark three Impertal Crowns. 


ay : 
Flats) ae 
STRAT? 


#1, brown-purple. 


41, brown-lilac. 


ate ‘ 
Re Want : 
i sas 


oolo. 


AEE 


ERE 4 
RY 50) 


$ 

‘| 
at 3 Watermark three Orbs. 

: 


THE RUSSIAN WAR STAMPS 
By DAK 


LEAVE the Eagle Flag a-flying just awhile, and shrieve the dying— 
Drub the drum and bid the fifes their tidings call— 

From the shattered bastions’ massing they are passing, passing, passing 
To the glory that awaits beyond the wall. 

Famine-faint and fever-haunted, grim and gaunt, but heart undaunted, 
They are marching, marching, marching out elate ; 

For the wan worn warriors brighten and the war-scarred faces lighten 
To the cheers for gallant Stoessel in his passage through the gate. 


There’s a shuttered palace groaning, there are wind-swept streets a-moaning 
(God! the girls and little children that are there !) ; 
For the maxims are a-calling—ah! they’re falling, falling, falling 
To the rush of steel-shod squadrons in the square! 
‘‘Little Father!” they are crying, ‘‘ Little Father, we are dying! 
We are dying for the land we love and thee!” 
But the silence is unbroken and the word remains unspoken 
From the shuttered palace sobbing for the peoples still unfree. 


I hate to preach and pester—I who pose a motleyed jester— 
But a jester has his message clear and shrill. 
There is sorrow, sorrow, sorrow all to-day and each to-morrow 
Which all of us can lessen if we will. 
Let the Czar of every Russia ne’er attempt again to crush a 
Right upheaval of his people straight and true, 
And may the Russian nations never cease their protestations 
While regardful of their monarch and their monarch’s point of view. 


And may you and I, my readers, constitute ourselves the pleaders 
For the labels that a stricken folk have planned— 
Little shuttles trailing glory as they flash the sacred story 
Of the Love that speaks no language and that knows no creed or land. 


t) 
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FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 199.) 

5. Early Collectors 
"T HINK what splendid opportunities the 

- collector in the early sixties had! He 
could acquire specimens of every issue 
then in existence. In fact, a boy at Ton- 
bridge School in 1860 is credited with a 
collection of from 300 to 4oo different 
postage stamps out of a possible total of 
about 500 varieties, if we may accept a 
statement said-to have been made by Sir 
Rowland Hill. 
6. Probable Date of the Rise of 

Stamp Collecting 

The precise date at which the first 
collection of postage stamps was formed 
is unknown. Some years ago the Phz/a- 
telic Record published a series of articles 
from the pen of Mr. P. J. Anderson which 
give valuable data for the fixing of an 
approximate date (excuse the atrocious 
pun) of the birth of stamp collecting. 
In 1842 Punch, whose watchful eye lets 
nothing come or go without the joking 
welcome or the comic epitaph, drew the 
attention of his readers to a new industry 
which had sprung up among English 
ladies. ‘‘They betray more anxiety to 
treasure up the Queen’s Heads than Harry 
the Eighth did to get rid of them.” So 
runs the quaint reference of England’s 
premier ‘‘comic” to this mania for paper- 
ing the walls of rooms with the British 
penny red or black. The obvious infer- 
ence which one might fairly draw from 
such a reference is that stamp collecting, 
as distinct from this royal form of decora- 
tion, did not exist in the year 1842, Tradi- 
tion tells the story of a Belgian school- 
master who endeavoured to interest his 
pupils in geography by inducing them to 
adorn their atlases with the stamps of 
the countries therein represented. This 
was in the early fifties. But the first 
really authentic dates at which we have 
any traces of bond-fide collectors are the 
years 1853, 1854. A writer in the Stamp 
Collector's Magazine of 1863 relates how 
in one or other of the years 1853, 1854, 
he was asked by two collectors to look 
through his old letters for foreign stamps. 
Like most good things, however, the 
hobby was slow in taking root. In the 


year 1860 the question was asked in /Votes 
and Queries whether a stamp dealer or 
a stamp catalogue existed. There was 
no answer given, for dealers and cata- 
logues were unknown in England at that 
time. The Stamp Collector's Guide of 
1862 vouches for the fact that two or 
three years before, ‘‘ Collectors were to 
be numbered by units,” whereas in the 
interval they had sprung up by hundreds. 
Many names, well known to-day, were 
then for the first time in the list of phila- 
telic recruits. Of the number, mention 
may be made of Judge Philbrick, Dr. 
Legrand, Mr. M. P. Castle, of Sydney 
Views fame, Mr. W. A. S. Westoby, 
Mons. A. Maury, and Major E. B. Evans, 
the Editor of our elder brother, the Monthly 
Journal. In May, 1862, Mr, Mount Brown 
published a catalogue of some 1 ,200 varie- 
ties. The September of this year wit- 
nessed the arrival of the Monthly Intelh- 
gencer, the first English journal devoted 
to Philately. The longest lived and 
possibly the most interesting of these 
early journals was the Stamp Collector's 
Magazine. It first saw the light in 1863, 
and flourished until the year 1874. Pub- 
lished monthly at 4d., a price commented 
on by one writer as ‘‘only a penny dearer 
than Punch,” it presented a postage 
stamp with each number. The present 
catalogue price of the stamps thus given 
away in volume x. (1872) is gs. 6d. @ 
mention this to show the regular sub- 
scriber to the Weekly that even ‘‘ gift” 
stamps have a habit of increasing in 
value. Further, let the reader deal kindly 
with the early volumes of Gzbbons Weekly, 
for the first numbers of stamp magazines 
very often become valuable. The writer 
has just had the offer of volume i. of the 
Stamp Collector's Magazine at the price of 
25s. Volume vii. is valued at 20s., and 
these volumes were originally sold at 4s. 
a volume, unbound. 

In the early sixties apologies for the 
stamp-collecting hobby began to make 
their appearance. Generally speaking, 
collectors were tolerated. Their hobby 
was regarded as harmless by the many. 
A few looked upon it as a foolish waste 
of time. . Some of, its devotees met tg 
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gether in Birchin Lane and set up an 
open-air stamp exchange. Letter-carriers 
began to take an interest in the foreign 
mail, and in many cases removed the 
postage stamps before delivering the 
letters. So prevalent was this species 
of pilfering that the Post Office had to 
take stringent measures to put a stop to 
the practice. Dealers began to spring 
up, and packets of stamps found their 
way to and fro across the Channel. This 
custom of sending large numbers of post- 
age stamps to different centres was viewed 
with much suspicion by several foreign 
countries, insomuch that the Spanish 
Government ordered that all such packets 
should be confiscated. In 1866 the London 
Directory set its seal to stamp dealing by 
recognising it as a trade, and enrolling 
stamp merchants among the business 
men of London. 

The years between 1867 and 1877 seem 
to have been years of stagnation in things 
philatelic. Interest declined, collecting 
became dormant, and the two leading 
English philatelic journals disappeared 
from the world of magazines. The causes 
of this decline and decay appear to be 
many. Asarule the fons e¢ origo of the 
collector’s enthusiasm was the desire to ac- 
cumulate for accumulation’s sake. There 
does not appear to have been much in the 
way of a scientific study of the practical 
‘details connected with the hobby. Em- 
bossed adhesive stamps were in many 
cases cut round to suit spaces in the 
albums. Imperforate stamps were often 
cut to the edge of the design. Perfora- 
tions were the study of the few, and 
watermarks, colour, and texture of paper 
were for the most part ignored. A select 
few there were who stuck to their hobby, 
and viewed it as a science as well as an 
amusenient. The rest in their ignorance 
voted stamp collecting an overrated and 
expensive hobby. They fell away, and it 
seemed that stamp collecting would soon 
be dethroned from its proud position as a 
king among hobbies. The year 1877 ap- 
pears to have been the turning-point. 
The ebb ceased, and a steady and ever- 
increasing flow took place in the numbers 
of adherents to the scientific methods of 
collection. Philatelic societies began to 
Spring up in all the great cities. The 
London Society had already been in exist- 
ence some seven years, and it is probable 
that to this Society belongs the honour of 
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keeping alight and fanning the dying 
embers of Philately into such a steady 
flame that all the wet blankets of Christen- 
dom will never be able to quench it. The 
works published by this Society are monu- 
ments of painstaking industry, and contain 
all that can be said about the stamps with 
which they deal. 
7. Exhibitions 

The influence of exhibitions cannot be 
overestimated. Of this the late Exhibi- 
tion of British Stamps held under the 
auspices of the Junior Philatelic Society 
affords a valuable object-lesson. Exeter 
Hall was inundated with visitors, and a 
total not far short of five figures was 
reached in the two days during which the 
Exhibition was open. The sequel is in- 
structive. At the first meeting of the 
Junior Philatelic after the Exhibition the 
Society’s rooms were found to be too 
small to accommodate the unusual attend- 
ance, while,| as: a: ditect result of the 
two days’ show, no less than 106 new 
members had been enrolled. The Chair- 
man of the Society, Mr. F. J. Melville, 
has informed me that 181 new members 
have been added so far this season, and 
that a determined effort is being made 
to score another ‘‘century ” before the 
present season is over. 
8. Concluding Remarks 

Our brief sketch of the history of 
collecting is finished. An account of the 
contents of some of the world’s greatest 
collections will be written up in other 
pages. It behoves those of us who are 
beginners to remember that already our 
hobby has a history. It is a history of 
ups and downs, but there are many in- 
dications which justify one in concluding 
that stamp collecting has entered upon a 
most flourishing period of its existence. 
It is an undoubted fact that never before 
has our hobby taken so firm a hold on the 
affections of the young. It is equally 
true that the future of stamp collecting 
rests with the beginners of to-day. If 
they will only patiently study the science 
of collecting and begin on right lines, 
there need be no vain regrets. Theirs 
will be the joy of possession. Let every 
beginner, then, make it his aim to strive 
to add something to the world’s store of 
philatelic knowledge, and thus carry on 
the work of those who, in former days, 
endured hardship and braved ridicule for 
the sake of their cherished hobby. 


(To be continued.) 
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By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 7 


(Continued from page 200.) 
XIII. Stamp Collecting as an Investment—covz. 


Sees years ago, when I was writing 

in defence of stamp collecting as an 
investment, I received a very indignant 
letter from a collector who had made a 
large collection, complaining that he had 
then recently endeavoured to sell, but 
could get only a very small percentage of 
his outlay back, and that the very firms 
from whom he had bought most of his 
stamps scouted the idea of paying him 
anything like what they had cost him. 
He therefore ridiculed the idea that stamp 
collecting could be regarded as a safe 
investment, as in his case it had been a 
delusion and asnare. He was quite right, 
and it is still possible to make big collec- 
tions—of, say, five thousand, ten thousand, 
and even larger—of stamps that are never 
likely to appreciate, and it is possible to 
buy those stamps at such a price that any 
attempt to realise even a small percentage 
of the original outlay must result in a 
woeful eye-opener. 

Let me explain. In the stamp business, 
as in all other branches of commerce, 
there are wholesale and retail dealers. 
The wholesaler buys by the thousand 
stamps that are printed by the million. I 
refer, of course, to used stamps. In some 
cases the price paid per thousand is only 
a few pence for large quantities that run 
into millions. The wholesaler sells to the 
retail dealer at a small advance per 
thousand. Those stamps the ordinary 
dealer makes up into packets at a further 
profit, but still at a comparatively low 
price. Good copies he picks out for sale 
in sets and separately. Those have to 
be catalogued. Therefore, the catalogue 
price of common stamps bought and sold 
by the million eventually comes before the 
general collector at ‘‘one penny each,” 
and the man who makes a collection of 
common stamps of the ‘‘ one penny each ”’ 
class can scarcely be expected to realise 
a fortune out of his stamp collecting. 
When he offers his gatherings of years to 


the self-same dealer, and asks, say, only 
the half of what he paid, he is astounded 
when the dealer has the audacity to tell 
him frankly, ‘‘I can buy most of those 
stamps at a few shillings per thousand, | 
and you want an average of a halfpenny 
each for them!” ‘* But,” retorts gam 
collector, ‘‘ I paid you one penny each for | 
them years ago, and now you won’t give’ 
me half that amount. A pretty thing in- 
vesting money in stamps!” The reply. 
of the dealer will be, ‘‘My dear fellow, 
you have put your money into the wrong 
stamps. I bought, and can still buy, 
those stamps wholesale at a few shillings 
per thousand, some of them at a few 
pence per thousand; but I have to pay 
clerks for handling them and sorting them 
out, other assistants for cataloguing them, 
and the printers for printing the catalogue, 
so that in the end I cannot afford to sell 
them separately for less than about one 
penny each, but if you want a few thousand 
of any value I can sell them to you ata 
price enormously below what you ask for 
your collection.” The collector’s eyes are 
opened. : 
It is impossible to get away from the 
necessity of regarding stamps as an in- 
vestment. -Even the schoolboy cannot 
afford to put his shilling into stamps 
unless he can be fairly assured that he 
may get his money back at critical periods, 
which will crop up even in school life. 
Indeed, it may be said that there are few, 
if any, stamp collectors nowadays who 
do not put more money into stamps than 
they could afford to do if there were not 
some element of investment in view. In 
some instances large fortunes are actually 
invested in stamps, and I was only re- 
cently told of a collector who had taken 
his money out of a very profitable business 
and put it into stamps, and had netted 
very much larger profits than he ever 
realised in his regular business. But to 
do that sort of thing requires a profound 
knowledge of stamps and a ready com- 
mand of a very large banking account. 


(To be continued.) 
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By MARK W. HALL 


Argentine Republic (continued) 


_Posadas, Gervasia Antonio, Argentine 
statesman. Born in 
Buenos Ayres, 19th 


June, 1757. He studied 
law, and for several 
years was employed in 
the Spanish adminis- 
tration, but when in- 
dependence was _ pro- 
claimed 25th May, 1810, 
he took part in the 
yatriotic movement. Soon he became 
thief of the Centralisation party in oppo- 
‘ition to the Federals, and abolished 
he executive junta. He was appointed 
jupreme director of the Argentine Repub- 
ic, January 2oth, 1814. He created the 
yrovinces Entrerios, Salta, and Tucuman. 
dis conservative ideas caused him to 
send a secret mission to Europe, for the 
yurpose of obtaining a protectorate or a 
nonarch from England or some other 
turopean nation, as he did not think his 
sountry ripe for.a republic. His inten- 
tons became known, and there were 
several insurrections. Posadas, not feel- 
ng himself strong enough to resist, 
‘esigned oth January, 1815, and died in 
Buenos Ayres, 2nd July, 1832. 

His portrait appears on the 60 centavos, 
dlack, 1867—76, and the 6o centavos, black, 
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Posadas. 
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Bolivia (coviznued ) 


Sucre, Antonio José de, South Ameri- 
can soldier. Born in 
Cumana, Venezuela, 
3rd_ February, 1793. 
He studied mathe- 
matics at Caracas, 
was graduated at the 
college of military 
engineers in 1810, and 
in May of that year 
was sent to Barcelona 
as Post-Commander. 
In March, 1814, he 
joined Bolivar, who 
appointed him lieutenant-colonel of the 
Army of the Orient. He defeated the 
Spaniards at Yaguchi on August roth, 
1821, but was routed on 12th September 
by Guachi. In July, 1824, Sucre and 
Bolivar marched across the Andes to 
attack the army of Canterac, and de- 
feated him at Junin on 6th August. After 
many more battles with the Spaniards he 
retired to private life, but was sent as 
deputy for Guayaquil to the Colombian 
Congress at Bogota, 2oth January, 1830, 
which elected him president. He was 
returning home when he was shot from 
ambush in the mountains of Berruescos. 
He died near Pasto, Colombia, 4th June, 
1830, and his remains were transported 
by his family to the church of San Fran- 
cisco in Quito, where they still rest, al- 
though the Government of Bolivia, in 
1845, asked permission to transport them 
to their country. 

His portrait appears on the 50 centavos, 
orange, 1897-98, and on all the stamps of 
the 1900 issue. 
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NEW ISSUERS 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concernin 
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g 
new issues, News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should : | 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


ie 


EDWARD J, NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


-- Barbados.—Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. report 
several further values of the current series with the 
multiple watermark, making the list, up to date, as 
follows :— 


Wmk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
4d., grey and carmine. 

3d., dull green. 

1d., rose. 

23d., ultramarine. 

6d., mauve and carmine. 

8d., orange and ultramarine. 
2s. 6d., blue-black and orange. 


Cuba.—The ‘Optimist,’ a Washington corre- 
spondent, writes :— 


“‘T learn from a highly reliable source that the 
Republic of Cuba may soon blossom out with an 
entirely new series of stamps. On excellent authority 
I can say that the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has printed the last lot of stamps for the Cuban 
Government. In future the Cuban stamps will be 
printed by the American Bank Note Company of 
New York. It appears that the question of a new 
series of distinctive designs is under consideration, 
but has not as yet been fully determined. It had been 
supposed that a new series would be necessary; at 
least that new plates to be owned by the Cuban 
Government would be required; but I am given to 
understand that it is possible, if not probable, that an 
arrangement may be made whereby the United States 
will surrender the plates for manufacturing Cuban 
stamps to the Cuban Government, but this matter has 
not been fully decided.”’ 


Philippine Islands.—We again quote from the 
‘Optimist ” <— 

‘‘There is some doubt yet as to the designs that 
will finally be accepted for the Philippine stamps. 
That the 2 centavos, or lowest-value stamp, will bear 
the portrait of the Filipino patriot, Rizal, is a settled 
fact; in fact, this is the only denomination upon which 
any work has been done by the engravers. As to the 
4 centavo denomination there is still a question. At 
the outset it was proposed to have a separate design 
for each stamp, and half a dozen sketches were made. 
Then, on account of criticisms and lack of time to 
go into the matter in great detail, it was practically 
decided by the Bureau of Insular Affairs to issue the 
series with but two designs: that of Rizal on the 
2 centavos; all the balance of the series to be similar, 
except for the value, and to represent the coat-of- 
arms of the Filipinos. Then there was a disposition 


“is not to be found in the ordinary encyclopedia o 


to modify this programme by placing the portrait c 
George Washington on the 4 centavo denomination; 
the stamp that will do postal duty between the Ph 
pines and the United States. This sketch was amon; 
the half-dozen made at the beginning. Just now thi! 
question is undecided. In case Washington is place(| 
on the 4 centavo stamp, all the balance of the stamp 
will bear simply the coat-of-arms, and it may be deter 
mined to make the 4 centavo of this type. The colour 
of the higher denominations have not been decide 
on. The 2 centavo must be green, the 4 red, and th’ 
to blue.’ > | 


Rio de Oro.—The Madrid Philatelico announce 
that this African colony of Spain has been provide 
with a series of stamps of the type of Fernando Poo 
inscribed ‘‘Colonia de Kio de Oro.” So ae 
known of this Spanish possession that its name evei 


I 


gazetteer. It is a strip of territory on the north-we 
coast of Africa, adjoining the southern boundary o 
Morocco, and is flanked on the interior by the grea 
desert of Sahara. The province is known as Rio di 
Oro, and the chief town also as Rio de Oro. In som 
maps it appears as a sort of No Man’s Land, withou 
a solitary name upon its coast-line or its interior. Thr 
Canary Islands lie almost due west off the northeri 
boundary of Rio de Oro. x | 


Per~s 


I centimo, green, 
2 centimos, rose. 


3 5s bronze-green, ne 

4 a dark yellow. a 

5 i vermilion. a 
Io a dark brown. 
15 “f brown-red. 


25 ¥, blue. 
50 y dark green. 
75 Ay lilac. 

I peseta, red-brown. 

2 pesetas, yellow. 


3. gy ooaieces ‘ 
4 53 greenish blue. at 
5 Be pale blue. ri 


TO $4) hala ech: 


Spanish Guinea.—A new series of the design 0 
1903, but dated 1905, has, according to Hwen’s Weekly, 
quoting Ll Madrid Philatelico, been issued, The ful 
list is given as follows :— Fr 


Perf. - 


r centimo, black. y 
2 centimos, green. ae 
3 Ae carmine. zs 
4 35 bronze-green. ; 
5 i dark yellow. 
Io aM red. eS 
I5 RS dark brown. ce 
25 “ brown-red. ie 
50 A blue. ie 
75 5 yellow. a 


I peseta, carmine. a 
2 pesetas, violet. ' ie 


3 oe greenish blue. 
4 5 dark green. 
5 53 vermilion. 


Io‘ 1,5 cemblues 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| enny Postage to Australia 


‘ae Postmaster-General announces that arrangements 
ave been made for the reduction of the letter postage 
) Australia to 1d. per half-ounce. The change will 
ike effect from April 1st, and, from the same date, 
1e postage on letters from Australia to the United 
{ingdom will be reduced to 2d. per half-ounce. 


The Times, 27th March, 1905. 


What ‘‘The Times” says 


VE heartily congratulate Lord Stanley and the Post 
fice on the establishment of penny postage to 
ustralia. Not less must we congratulate the Common- 
vealth Government on the concession which makes 
his arrangement possible. They have not themselves 
stablished the penny rate, but they have lowered the 
harge on letters to the United Kingdom from 25d. to 
d. the half-ounce—the same rate as that already in 
xistence for letters circulating inland throughout the 
JSommonwealth. The result is a most salutary step 
owards the tightening up of communication through- 
mt the Empire. Penny postage is in itself a mere 
aaterial convenience; indeed, it would not be very 
asy to differentiate it from those ‘‘squalid bonds” 
m which the leader of the Opposition has poured the 
ig of his scorn, particularly as this new arrangement 
akes an essentially preferential shape. But it is not 
i link which anyone with the least knowledge of 
juman nature will disparage. It is just one of those 
grosaic measures which lay the foundation of a much 
oftier structure of common sentiment and intimacy. 
That it will enormously promote the exchange of 
etters between these islands and Australia cannot be 
loubted. That such an increase of communication 
vill make for the solidarity of the Empire is not 
lemonstrable by statistics, but it is a proposition 
vhich we are justified in calling morally certain. 
Measures of this kind are, in fact, among the most 
‘lementary duties of Imperial statesmen. Circum- 
jtances may put practical difficulties in the way, and 
nake it impossible to realise them as soon as we should 
ike to see them realised, but they remain matters of 
rue Imperial urgency. We are fond of saying that 
science has abolished those obstacles which vast inter- 
yening spaces of sea oppose to Imperial unity, and 
that for practical purposes we are more truly one than 
‘hose great territorial empires, enclosed in a ring 
fence, which rose and fell in antiquity. The con- 
peption is a true one, and will remain true so long as 
we preserve our maritime power; but our recognition 
of it implies a corresponding duty to make the most of 
such advantages. Penny postage to Australia removes 
one more of the hindrances which have handicapped 
the unifying work of steam communication. In fact, 
it removes almost the very last, for we think we are 
correct in saying that Bechuanaland and Rhodesia 
are now the only places in the Empire to which you 
cannot send a letter for a penny. 

. It is not to official circles only that the credit for 
this new departure is due. A large debt of public 
gratitude is owed to Mr. Henniker Heaton, who, as 
everyone knows, has pressed unweariedly and un- 
ceasingly for all manner of postal reforms, and not 
least for penny postage with Australia. About two 
years ago there was published in our columns a very 
interesting correspondence on the subject between 
Mr. Henniker Heaton and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who was then Postmaster-General. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was not himself in a position to intro- 
duce this reform. But his careful investigation of the 


i) 
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question and thoroughly sympathetic attitude no 
doubt paved the way to a conclusion, and we may 
feel pretty certain that his presence as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now has made matters very much 
smoother for Lord Stanley. The Treasury could so 
easily have put a spoke in the wheel on the ground, 
whether far-fetched or not, of national economy, in 
accordance with traditional practice. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, however, shares his father’s enlightened 
enthusiasm for the consolidation of the Empire ; and 
while he has satisfied himself, of course, that from the 
Exchequer point of view the scheme is thoroughly 
sound, his patriotic instincts will have enabled him to 
brush aside any obstacles that might have been raised 
by hesitating officialdom. The practical difficulty 
which met him while he was at the Post Office was 
that a penny rate from this country to Australia with- 
out any reciprocal concession there would almost 
certainly have meant, in his own words to Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, fining a number of persons in this 
country the sum of 3d. on each letter received from 
Australia insufficiently stamped. The Australian who 
received a penny letter from Great Britain would 
imagine, unless he were a specially well-informed 
person, that he need only pay a penny for his reply. 
The tax for this would fall on the unlucky recipient in 
England, and investigation showed that the tax might 
really have been heavy. One of the 1903 mails from 
Australia was specially examined for the purpose. 
Out of 2,275 post cards included no fewer than 739 
were stamped with a penny instead of 13d. Had 
insufficiently stamped letters necessitated a similar 
surcharge, a vastly greater number of complaints 
would probably have reached the Post Office than go 
there even at present; and not without some reason, 
for, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain remarked, the amount 
which these fines produce is trifling, and out of all 
proportion to the irritation they cause. As, however, 
the surcharge is imposed by the Commonwealth 
Government as a matter of obligation, the British 
Postmaster-General cannot avoid collecting it. 

The reason why there is ever so much less chance 
of insufficiently paid Australian letters, and con- 
sequently of surcharges, under the new arrangement 
is because the home rate is now made the same as the 
inland rate for the Commonwealth. The would-be 
correspondent in Melbourne will now use exactly the 
same stamp when he is posting to a relative in London 
as he would if he were posting to Sydney or Adelaide. 
It is true that the penny rate is not, even now, un- 
known in Australia. It exists in all considerable cities 
and towns of the Commonwealth. But, except in 
Victoria, it exists for nothing more than letters trans- 
mitted within a town, so that the twopenny rate still 
remains universal for letters addressed outside the 
circle of your neighbours. It will be a great boon 
to Australians when the Commonwealth Government 
finds itself able to make the penny rate universal. So 
far as the bigger States are concerned the immediate 
fiscal loss could, we imagine, be faced with ease. The 
change would, in any case, probably be very much 
less expensive than State officials anticipate, and the 
advantage in linking up the diverse and thinly-peopled 
regions of the Commonwealth would of course be 
great. But, though the Australian Government do 
not yet see their way to this, it is a great thing that 
they should have made possible the freer Imperial 
communication now begun. It is another solid step 
towards unifying the Empire, the value of which it 
would be hard to overestimate. 


The Times, 27th March, 1905. 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anp H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


WILLIAM CONTENTED HIMSELF WITH 
A LOW BOW 


CHAPTER V (continued) 


Showing how, if money does not make happiness, 
the want of it often causes misery 


HEY had arrived at the door of the room called 

the Throne Room, where the Prince received. 

The Commander of the Guard opened it, and 
with a deep reverence called out— 

“‘The very humble and very suppliant servant of 
his most colossal Highness, Mr. William Keniss of 
New York.” 

This accomplished, and William, followed by John, 
having entered the room, he shut the door and ran to 
his interrupted piquet. 

The spectacle of which the young American was 
now a witness was not of a nature to diminish his 
astonishment. The Throne Room, lighted by three 
windows looking on Hyde Park, was plunged in the 
early shadows of the closing day. But everything 


could still be clearly seen on account of its western 


aspect. Opposite the windows a large arm-chair was 
established under a canopy of crimson brocade, the 
floor being covered with a very fine Persian carpet. 
On the walls were trophies of arms and tapestries, 
embroidered in gold, which gave to the apartment an 
air of incomparable magnificence. From the platform 
on which the throne was placed rose two candelabra, 
delicately sculptured, filled with candles, and covered 
with lustres of great price. 

But what William noticed first was the group of 
the three exiles. 

Badunabad was seated in the arm-chair, which 
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served for a throne, having on his right Trogus' 
the Grand Talapoin, and on his left Satrakas, - 
Grand Vizier. ‘The latter were standing. All th 
strove to maintain the most majestic and impos: 
demeanour. Not only had they, in the fullest se: 
of the term, what is generally known as a m 
venerable appearance, with all the attributes thereo 
beards white and long, aquiline noses, profound loo 
and royal physiognomies—but they were robed 
splendid costumes, laced, embroidered, ornament 
with yataghans in their silk sashes, and turbans fring 
with precious stones, the materials for which seer 
to require the whole of Golconda. 

William took a few steps, hesitating as to the corr 
thing to do, but reflecting that it was not necess: 
for a free citizen of America to hide his forehead 
the dust, which was certainly sufficiently abundant 
the carpet, he advanced and contented himself wit! 
low bow, immediately imitated by John, who k« 
respectfully in the background. 

‘‘Are you the American?” inquired Badunabad 
a grave voice. 

“Yes, highest and most extraordinary lord,” repl 
the young man, wishing at least to be polite. 

‘*You see, miserable man!” groaned the dethror 
sovereign, turning towards the Grand Talapoin. 

“‘T beg that you will not insult me,” returned | 
latter with some sharpness. 

‘*Ah!” said Badunabad, raising his arms in 
gesture both noble and desolate. ‘*To hear on 
self thus spoken to by a subject! Oh, my tortur 
Oh, my pillories! Where are you ?”’ 
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Not here, happily!” murmured Trogustul. Then 
dded in a very low tone— 
‘Do have a little more dignity. You will cover us 
ridicule.” 
ye Maharajah gnawed his moustache and presently 
d William— 
Have you the time to wait a minute or two?” 
‘As long as ever it pleases your incalculable High- 
: silence followed which William, out of deference, 
not break. Suddenly Trogustul became lividly 
|; he was evidently feeling very ill, and took a few 
s towards a door at the further end of the room. 
Maharajah rose precipitately and seized him by 
tunic, but the stuff remained in his hand and the 
ad Talapoin ran out of the room, closely followed 
3adunabad. 
Tilliam was not a little surprised to see that their 
<s were only covered with a thick shirt, and that 
rich accoutrements consisted of a front part 
4, ingeniously fastened behind by strings, like a 
of breastplate. 
hrough the door of the adjoining room, which 
left open, came sounds of a violent altercation, in 
ch the voice of the Maharajah predominated. 
‘Oh, you cheat! You thief! You swindler! Be 
+k, or I’ll strangle you!” 

atrakas had remained in his place, mute and im- 
jive, and William, more and more bewildered, felt 
nust risk a question. 

Will you tell me, noble Vizier, what your magnani- 
is lord means by all this abuse?” 

he Vizier hesitated a moment, and then suddenly 
sing up his mind poured out his troubles. 

Oh, sir,” cried he, seizing William’s hand, ‘‘save 
| We are in a horrible situation. No money, deep 
‘ebt, harassed with creditors. We have sold nearly 
rything. The backs of our robes even have had 
ro, and we have only kept the fronts that we may 

appear with a little decency. To think that I 
uld be reduced to making such an avowal!” And 
‘poor man’s voice trembled and tears rose in his 
3. 

All these jewels that you see,” he continued, ‘‘are 
je of glass. The real stones have been sold. You 
‘to what straits we are brought, through our fidelity 
yur guilty lord! It has deprived us of everything. 
:are dying of hunger in this palace! Our people 
ise to serve us, and heap scorn upon us, so that 
sgustul and J are illtreated both by our master and 
“servants.” 
‘Isympathise most heartily with you,” said William 
apassionately. 
‘One superb diamond remained to the Maharajah,” 
itinued Satrakas, ‘‘and he selfishly kept it back for 
‘own personal needs. That is the one you have 
ae for * 
‘1?” interrupted William. 
_a diamond.” 
‘What! You are not the American whom the 
‘eller in Regent Street promised to send?” 
‘No, indeed.” 
‘But, then, what do you want with us?” 
\ sudden idea struck William. 
‘It doesn’t matter,” said he. 
mond all the same.” 
‘Do you really mean that?” 
‘I swear it. And I will pay ready money.” 
‘Then we must wait a little while.” 
“Why?” 
*Because—this morning—weary of the egotism of 


“‘T will buy the 


‘‘But I didn’t come 
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our dear lord, Trogustul and I plotted to become the 
owners of it to improve our condition a little—and we 
succeeded. Trogustul was fortunate enough to seize 
it, and swallowed it straight away.” 

In spite of a strong desire to laugh William con- 
tained himself and listened for the end of this con- 
fidence. 

‘‘Unhappily the Maharajah had seen him. He 
immediately sent for a strong emetic and forced him 
to swallow it, threatening he would have him arrested 
as athief. Oh, it was a terrible scene !” 

In the next room the invectives continued, and the 
summons to make haste which Badunabad lavished 
on the unfortunate Trogustul. The narrative of the 
Vizier explained the sudden illness and unexpected 
flight of Trogustul, as well as the behaviour of 
Badunabad, which William had at first attributed to 
anger at the former’s breach of etiquette. 

ohn was so strongly tempted to laugh that he had 
to hide his face behind his master, who himself found 
it somewhat difficult to avoid smiling. Suddenly a 
triumphant exclamation was heard. 

“Ah!” cried Badunabad. ‘‘Here itis! I have it! 
You see, thief that you are, that stolen things do you 
no good.” 

The moment after the Maharajah briskly entered 
the Throne Room, holding between his thumb and 
finger a beautiful diamond of the finest water, and of 
unparalleled shape, whose facets glowed in the fading 
light. William took up the stone gingerly, saw that it 
was a very valuable one, and said to the Maharajah— 

‘Most illustrious sir, what do you require in ex- 
change for this jewel?” 

‘Whatever it is worth,” replied the prince, who had 
quite regained his serenity. 

‘“Will you accept twenty thousand pounds ster- 
ling?” 

The roundness of the sum seemed to make a pro- 
found impression on the fallen monarch. Twenty 
thousand pounds! Thirteen thousand five hundred 
gold mohurs! A small sum truly compared with his 
former treasures, but attaining fabulous proportions in 
the present state of affairs. 

‘‘T accept,” he said, with cold majesty. 

‘“In that case I will conclude the bargain with your 
most magnanimous Highness. On one condition, 
however ‘ 

‘Ah! What is it?” 

“That you will permit me also to buy a certain 
postage stamp, of which, I understand, one copy only 
remains in the hands of your Highness,” and trembling 
with emotion he awaited the response of the potentate. 
There were so many chances that the stamp had been 
destroyed, mislaid, stolen, or left in San-Po when the 
capital was deserted so precipitately. 

The Maharajah caressed his long beard thought- 
fully. 

‘©And how much would you give for this stamp?” 
he said at last. 

‘Whatever your Highness deigned to ask.” 

‘‘Tt is of very great value, then?” 

“To me, yes.” 

‘Would you give as much as five thousand pounds 
for it?” 

‘“‘Tnstantly.” 

At these words the Maharajah flung himself upon 
the Grand Vizier with cuffs and blows, crying, 
‘‘ Traitor, miserable creature, thief! Well might you 
give me such advice !” 

‘<J will have you arrested for assaulting me!” cried 
the unfortunate man, sinking under the blows. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR | 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


London Exhibition, 1906. News at Last! 


CoRN in Egypt! Here’s news at last! Hidden away 
in the centre of a sack of ‘‘ Notes and News” in the 
March number of the Philatelic Record! I must quote 
it in full, for I have good reasons for believing it to be 
as good as official :— 


‘“The Executive Committee of the London Exhibi- 
tion for 1906 have been busily engaged during the 
past few weeks. The finding of a suitable place for 
the Exhibition has been more difficult than very many 
would imagine. The fact that it is to be held between 
Epsom and Ascot, the height of the London Season, 
has materially increased the difficulties on this head, 
as none of the Picture Galleries are to be let during 
that time. We understand that, after visiting all the 
likely places in London, and the choice is exceedingly 
limited, the Committee have decided upon the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, in Westminster. The building is 
perhaps open to the objection of being a little out of 
the beaten track, but seven minutes in a hansom, for 
the sum of one shilling, puts you down at the door, 
and when you get there you are compensated by find- 
ing an ideal hall, and one capable of holding: some 800 
frames and 100 show-cases, all of which will, it is 
anticipated, be required. The building is a new one, 
and consequently everything upon the place is clean 
and fresh. 

‘‘The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Oldfield, is expected 
back from a short sea trip, taken for the benefit of his 
health, very shortly, when the prospectus will be finally 
settled. It is expected to contain a Championship 
Class for the gold medallists of London, 1897, and 
Manchester, 1899, who will (so far as the country 
which has already secured this particular award is 
concerned) be debarred from competing in the open 
class. 

‘‘It is quite possible a departure will be made in the 
grouping of the countries for competition from that 
of previous exhibitions, but we shall be able to say 
more about this next month.” 


The Exhibition Hall 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, Westminster. Ah! 
Rather out of the beaten track. Yes. It seems to me 
to be rather an experiment, and probably not a happy 
one from the point of view of popularising the hobby. 
It will not be much of an advertisement from that 
point of view. The enthusiastic stamp collector would 
find it all right, even if it were held in the purlieus of 
' Houndsditch; but the great public that we want to 
impress won’t go far off the beaten track to hunt it 
up, and that is just where any out-of-the-way place 
comes to be a handicap. Note the immense success 
of the junior show held right in the best part of the 
beaten track. Ah, well, we shall see. Let us hope 
for the best results. I should have voted for the 
Crystal Palace. 


Shilling Fares—Any Distance 


THE announcement that a shilling cab fare will take 
you there and put you down at the door, I take to be 
an intimation that our go-ahead Committee have made 
an arrangement with the cabbies of London for an 
‘‘any-distance shilling fare.” Smart idea! On the lines 
of the Tube twopenny fares. Excellent arrangement. 
I hope I shall not get into trouble with my cabby 
when I offer him a bob from the heights of ’Appy 
’Amstead. 
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The Great Moguls Champion Class 


Hip, hip, hooray! Got them shunted off our pa 
at last. Hungry fellows! They have been got 
up all the medals for too long. Now there’s t 
close time for Great Moguls. They are to fight 
amongst themselves, and I guess that Champic 
Class will be a sight worth seeing if the Great M 
really come out strong, as I expect they will. B| 
sincerest sympathies will go with the judges in 
task. This decision alone will do much to enlars 
scope of the Exhibition and ensure the success 
show. 


But where are our Boys? 


WE must wait for that prospectus before we kno 
fate of our boys. Meanwhile I hope they hav 
been forgotten. With so much show space a 
great hall will give them, surely the Exhibition | 
mittee will find a corner for a Young Collectors’ 
petition. J am sure plenty of prizes would be) 
coming for such a competition, and that it wou 
immensely popular amongst our young collectors 
without saying. 


The Badges Question 


HERE are a few designs for criticism and app 
So far as I can gather, the wishes of most colle 
lie in the direction of a badge that shall be recc 
able amongst stamp collectors, but which sha 
Greek to the curious non-collector. With that v 
entirely agree. Therefore the earlier idea of hav 
badge labelled ‘‘ Stamps” goes by the board in f 
of a suggestion from several correspondents tha 
should be made of the CC and CA watermark: 
CC being worn to indicate a preference for the 
Issues and CA the collection of New Issues. 


Consequently I have got the artist to make | 
sketch of CC and CA badges, and I add a third sl 
sent me by Mr. Widdowson. Personally I prefe 
simple CC and CA badges. I have not sugg 
anything for the other side. That can be left } 
and engraved at the will of the wearer with the 
of starting collecting, or society membership, et 
hope shortly to be able to announce that I have 
suaded Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., to take yy 
manufacture and sale of these badges. Failing t 
I do not intend to let the matter drop. 


23d. and sd. Stamps 


IT strikes me that 25d. and 5d. stamps will, son 
these fine days, be more or less obsolete values. 
more nail in their coffin is driven with the adoj 
of penny postage frem Great Britain to Australia. 
all our colonies the only ones that now hold us t 
25d. rate of postage are Bechuanaland and Rhod 
Some day, let us hope, the Postal Union will agr 
a reduction all round from a 24d. to a 1d. rate 
all countries in the Union. In not a few cases th 
value has run scarce in our colonies and is b 
dropped out of more than one current series. 
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, not Gramophone it P 


TE that a few good souls of collectors, taking 
on less favoured brethren of the stamp world, 
sending their collections around on show. A very 
seworthy and self-sacrificing move—one that I am 
ad to confess I could not face, for I should dread 
ypen my treasures on their return home. But 
e is one drawback to this business of itinerant 
atelic displays—the owner does not accompany 
collection, and it therefore lacks his explanations 
comments. 

ow I want to suggest to those generous collectors 
they should confide their much-needed explana- 
s and comments to the gramophone, and send a 
1d with the collection. The society exhibiting 
collection to its members could then borrow a 


Diaik 


gramophone, fit on the desired record, and turn on 
the voice of the absent owner for the edification and 
delight of those present. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ilately in Finland 


HELSINGFORS, March oth, 1905. 


LATELY has become really a ‘‘ world power” ; its 
yence is to be seen everywhere. In the most 
ant towns of the world its followers meet, and the 
wds that honour its might increase yearly. 

ven in our remote corner, the faithful in the cause 
Philately are beginning to meet together. It must 
sonfessed, truly, that in this respect Finland is very 
*h behind the Scandinavian countries. Thus, for 
mple, we have here only one Philatelic Society, 
“Helsingfors Frimarksamlare-Forening,” which, 
ough it is twelve years of age, has only about 
y members. However, of late the number of 
nbers seems to be growing at a more satisfac- 
r rate. The meetings, which are held twice a 
ath, are well attended. The Society has not yet 
sed funds large enough to permit it to publish its 
1 organ, but it is trying by other means to arouse 
rest on the part of collectors, and to convince them 
he advantages following membership. 


alogue of Finland Stamps 

‘hus, last year the Society published a new edition 
he Special Catalogue of the Stamps of Finland, and 
will produce soon a special album for the said 
nps. The new Special Catalogue of 1904 was well 
sived by the critics. The prices of unused stamps 
also now quoted. The catalogue can be had from 


cr Dr. Ekman, Boulevardsgatan 40, Helsingfors, at © 


price of one shilling in stamps. 

Vith regard to the prices of Finnish stamps, a con- 
srable rise is to be observed here in the case of the 
nps of the issues of 1866-67. The used stamps of 
se issues are sought here on all sides, and good, 
fect (that is, well-perforated) copies are hard to 


th Values ofj 1883—Catalogue Prices 

‘here has been a great fall in the prices of the high 
aes, 5 marks and 10 marks, of the issue of 1883, 
ised, in the great catalogues issued recently. This 
‘Ss not seem to me to be in keeping with the scarcity 
these very rare stamps, although the fall in prices 
y be explained in the following way. Local collec- 
3 are not especially interested, with few exceptions, 
inused stamps, and even unused Finland are there- 
2 sought for but very little here. Thus it happened 
t when the local postal authorities sold at auction 
) years ago their last remainders of the older 
ised stamps, the local collectors hesitated to make 
rs for the stamps, so that the whole remainder 


i 


(there were only about 260 pieces of each kind of the 

mk. and ro mk.) passed into the hands of a German 
dealer, who is trying to sell them now, even at a small 
profit, and so the prices are falling. But I would 
advise everybody who does not possess these stamps 
unused to buy them now, for they are really very 
rare. The whole issue of the 5 marks amounted to 
10,000 pieces, and that of the ro marks to only 7,500 
pieces. The greater part of these stamps has been 
used, and at most 25 / remain unused. If only the 
Finnish collectors wake up and begin to collect un- 
used stamps, then the prices of unused early Finnish 
stamps will rise rapidly. Some of these stamps are 
even now no longer to be had in Finland. Even the 
postal authorities in Finland have been so little fore- 
seeing in this respect, that they caused all their 
remainders of the issues of 1856 to 1875 to be burned. 
When the authorities arranged a permanent exhibition 
later, they had to exhibit reprints instead of stamps, 
for they possessed no originals belonging to the 
earliest issues. 


Reprints for a Grand Duke 

When a Russian Grand Duke, who was a keen 
collector of stamps, asked the postal authorities in 
Helsingfors in 1893 for some of the earlier stamps for 
his collection, the authorities had to have reprints 
made, for they did not wish to have to refuse the 
request. One thousand pieces of every stamp of 
1856-60, 1866-67 issues, as also of the 8 penni and 32 
penni of 1875, and 500 pieces of every one of the 10 
penni, 20 penni, and 25 penni of the issue of 1875, 
were ordered. But, as has now been proved, these 
reprints were not made from the old clichés, but by 
lithography, and thus they are really not reprints, but 
copies in lithography, which are easily distinguished 
from the originals. 

The Finland téte-béche stamps have been greatly 
discussed here as well as in Germany of late. But 
this letter is already much too long [Not at all.—ED. 
G.S.W.], and I must leave this question until next 
time, and I hope I shall see my young readers again 
soon, Vanda 


News from Mysore 


BANGALORE, 9th March, 1905. 
Indian Stamps Overprinted for Native States 


IN my last effusion I had a word to say on the subject 
of Indian stamps overprinted for use in the States of 
Faridkot, Nabha, Gwalior, Chamba, Patiala, and Jhind, 
and with Mr. Editor’s permission I propose to give, 
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this week, a few hints to beginners on the subject of 
these stamps. 

When they first appeared I remember a well-known 
dealer, who had a few on sale, stigmatising them as 
‘‘some more of those Indian locals”; but these stamps 
are very, very far from being locals in any sense, as 
they have franking power throughout British India, 
and that little country is a very fair-sized continent 
with an odd three hundred million or so of inhabit- 
ants. So you see the term ‘‘local” was never more 
thoroughly misapplied. 


Hints for Beginners 


If you happen to have a standard catalogue you 
will feel appalled at the amount of space allotted to the 
issues of these six States, and the subject has recently 
been treated to a large monograph; but the thousand 
and one varieties which appear therein are not for you 
or for me, but only for the millionaire who, having 
tired of building a city or two and owning a dozen 
railways, is seeking for a means of disposing of his 
surplus income. There are, however, some quite 
expensive and rare stamps among the number of 
those which all should endeavour to obtain, but their 
number is small, and the majority are of fairly common 
occurrence. 


Faridkot and Chamba 


The subject is far too long for one week's letter, so 
I propose to do a little talkee-talkee, as my old 
Chinese servant used to say, on the easiest of all these 
States—Faridkot and Chamba. There are only two 
kinds of surcharge for these States, the first being 
the name and the second bearing the additional over- 
print ‘‘Service”’ for use on official correspondence. 

If you happen to own a dozen or so of these stamps, 
you will probably find that there is some difference in 
the lettering of the overprint and in the shade of the 
stamps, and you will naturally wish to know whether 
these variations are important. They are of great 
importance to the specialist, but, with few exceptions, 
they are quite unimportant to the average collector. 

The most common variation occurs in the case of 
the letter ‘‘ A,” which often appears to be smaller than 
‘ the other letters. In some cases this is caused by the 
insertion of an ‘‘A” belonging to what printers call a 
different fount of type, but it is caused also in some 
cases by insufficient inking of the letter, or by the 
letter having been broken. 

The result is that varieties are met with which read 
CHAMBA, CHAMBa, and STATE. 

These only occur as varieties on the sheet, and are 
not different stamps in the sense that they are the 
result of a separate surcharge. If, of course, the 
whole of the stamps had a small ‘‘A” in ‘‘State” in 
one printing and a large ‘‘A” in another printing, the 
differences would be such that they must be collected 
and considered as different by even the youngest 
collectors 
_ I would therefore advise you to take no notice what- 

ever of these small A’s at present, or of any other 
“*dotty ” letter. 


Now as to the Shades 


All the common stamps such as the $, 1, 2, 3, and 4 
anna stamps exist in several distinct shades. Why? 
Because they were made at long intervals, and during 
the time that elapsed between the printing of the 
required supplies for these States a fresh supply of 
British Indian stamps had been received at Calcutta 
from Messrs. De La Rue, the printers, and fresh 
supplies are seldom exactly the same in shade as their 
predecessors, and the longer a stamp is in use the 
greater the number of shades there are likely to be. 
All the Indian low-value stamps have been supplied 
on so many occasions that there are very numerous 
shades of each, and some of these variations received 
the overprint for Chamba and Faridkot, consequently 
you will find a considerable range of shade. Then 
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comes the question—Are these of interest? ar 
reply is as before—Yes, to the specialist; but 
beginner tries to obtain all the known shades of 
stamps he will have no time for the rest of his « 
tion. So let these shade varieties go, unless th 
really distinct colours; for instance, the 4 ann 
originally dark green and was altered to pea-s 
and this marks a point in the philatelic history. 
State. And therefore these two are totally dif 
stamps, as different as if one had been print 
yellow and the other in blue. 


The 8 Anna Stamp 


The difference in the colour of the 8 anna sta 
not so important, but it is very well marked 
I certainly think it would be right to keep one. 
men in the old dull shade and one in the } 
aniline mauve shade. You may well ask, Why s 
the difference in the green stamps be so imp 
and in the case of the mauve stamps less so? 
reason is that the change of colour of the 4 
stamp was made by a Government order, ant 
stamps are therefore purposely different, where 
the case of the 8 anna value the difference wa 
called for, and was merely the result of the pri 
using a different kind of ink. 


The Necessary Stamps 


Having shown that defective lettering is in 
cases of little importance, except to specialists 
that mere shades, although most interesting, ar 
of primary importance, I will draw up the list « 
necessary stamps for a collector, and it will be f 
to be very much simpler than the catalogue vel 
I will not include the King’s Head series, as the 
not yet complete. 


CHAMBA. 


Stamps of British India overprinted C#“MP4 


STATE. 
1886-95. 


3 anna, green. 

Z. sys. applets 

Iy annas, sepia. 

» blue. 

» yellow-green. 

» «orange. 

»,  Olive-green. 

>,  bistre. 

», dull mauve. 

5, aniline mauve. 

A purple on red. 

I rupee, grey. 

I 4, Carmine and green. 

2 rupees, yellow-brown and carmine. 
3s, green and brown. 

5 5, Violet and ultramarine. 


N OOOFfW NN 
bi 


Leal 


Ig00-1902, 
3 pies, carmine. 
I anna, carmine. 
2 annas, violet. 


With an additional surcharge of ‘‘ Service.” 
All the above up to and inclusive of the one rupee valu 


Errors of Primary Importance 


The only errors of primary importance consi: 
the entire series up to one rupee with the name: 
‘““Chmaba” instead of ‘‘Chamba” for both the ¢ 
nary stamps and the Service set. All the other v: 
tions are due to errors of spacing of the let 
inverted ‘‘v” for ‘‘a,” or ‘¢a’s” from wrong fo 
all of which may be neglected by all except advat 
specialists. 

In the case of Faridkot all the above exist,» 
the exception of the 2, 3, and 5 rupee values. T) 
are, as before, plenty of varieties due to broken 
improperly inked letters and small ‘‘a’s”; but the 
only one major error, the 6 annas Service stamp 1 
the word spelt ‘‘ Servic,” and as only eight exis 
becomes an unattainable. E, WHETHERIL 
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‘HE STAMP MARKET 


y AN ODD LOT 


tish Somaliland 


the new Gibbons this country does not follow its 
ange of name from British Somaliland to Somaliland, 
t is retained under its first name. The first issue 
ws signs of scarcity, as the following table will 
ficate. The prices are for unused. Used are not 
ced :— 


cal 
LP) 
° 
> 
al 
\o 
° 
uw 


4a., pale green 
I a., carmine 
2a., violet 
2¢a., blue p 
3 a., brown-orange 
4a., slate-green 
6 a., pale brown 
8 a., dull mauve 
12 a., brown on red 
Ir., Carmine and green 
2r., brown and carmine . 
31., green and brown 
51., violet and ultramarine 


COuUWwWHHOOO200000S 
Lal 

OW DOF H COAUNUFPWNDND A, 

“SRWNHHOOO 00? 

CDDDVPOIONO MOOMF DR 


The variety of the second ‘‘I’ omitted in the over- 
int BRITISH is chronicled, but not priced, as existing 
the 4 a., 1 a., 2 a., and 3 a.; but the similar and 
ually pronounced variety of the ‘‘1” omitted in the 
erprint SOMALILAND is not listed. This must be 
oversight, as I have several fine specimens. Both 
rieties are likely to be a good investment. 


itish South Africa 


iis country has long since established its right to 
€ specialist’s attention, and is also an attractive 
untry for the young collector, who may wisely 
nore the high values that wind up two or three of 
fine series of stamps. 
The supply of the first issues still seems to be 
fficient to meet the demand, and as a consequence 
ere is no notable advance, except in the case of the 
. of 1891-4, which is advanced from 7s. 6d. to Ios. ; 
it its companion stamp, 4s., of the same series, has 
‘en dropped from tos. to 8s. An old error, ascribing 
e engraving and printing of the large Arms series 
1896-7 to Waterlow, is repeated. It should be 
edited to Perkins Bacon and Co. The re-engraving 
the design for the 1897 series was done by Water- 
w. The prices of these series call for no comment, 
wis there any change to note in the provisionals of 
96, except in the case of the 3d. Cape, overprinted 
XITISH SOUTH AFRICA, which has been raised from 
- to 1os. Collectors have always found this value 
‘ry scarce, but the catalogues have been slow to 
cognise the fact. 


anada 


HESE old standards are quiet and show little change. 
i the 1868 series the Gibbons favourite shade—15 c., 
ight red-lilac—has been raised from 5s. to ros. In 
ose interesting shade-yielding 8 cents of 1893-7 the 
irple-black has been advanced from 2s. 6d. to 4s., 
id is hard to find well centred even at the advance. 
1 the Jubilee series the 50 c. is advanced from 3s. 6d. 
»4s. 6d., and the $1 from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. The two 
irieties of the ‘‘2 cents” surcharge inverted, un- 
sed, have been, raised from 5os. to 60s. This stamp 
as started at 4os. in the 1902 Catalogue, and seems 
» be steadily rising in value. 


ape of Good Hope 


HE grand old triangulars seem to have received 
onsiderable attention. The 1d. and 4d. of 1853, on 
lued paper, are priced 60s. each. They were left 
npriced last year, and in the previous Catalogue 
1e 1d. was priced 7os. In the De La Rue triangulars 


ef 


of 1863-4 the 1d., brown-red, unused, has been raised 
from 17s. 6d. to 30s. The 4d., slate-blue, unused, 
from 25s. to 4os.; the 6d., unused, from 35s. to 4os.; 
and the 1s., emerald, unused, from 8os. to 1oos. In 
the 1871-7 series, without outer line, the 4d., deep 
blue, has been dropped from 2os. to I5s. 


Cayman Islands 


EVIDENTLY something is exciting the marketin Cayman 
Islands, for a most unprecedented rise has to be re- 
corded in what I take to be the current series. The 
6d. has been raised from 8d. to 1s. 6d., and the rs. 
from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 


Ceylons 

A FEW rises are to be noted in the 1872-80 series. 
8 c., yellow, unused, from 2s. to 3s.; 16 c., unused, 
from 12s. 6d. to 15S.; 32 ¢., Slate, unused, from gos. to 
35S.; 48 c., unused, from 18s. to 20s.; 64 c., unused, 
from 35s. to 4os., and used from 12s. 6d. to 15s.; and 
the 96 c., unused, from 17s. 6d. to 20s., and used 
from 3s. to 5s. 

In the 1883-4 series the 2 c., pale brown, has been 
doubled in price, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 

The surcharged rr. 50 c., 1899, unused, has advanced 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s., and the companion value, 2 r. 25c., 
unused, from 7s. 6d. to 10s. The regular stamps of 
those values included in the following series have also 
gone up, the 1 r. 50 c., unused, from 2s. 9d. to 6s., and 
the 2 r. 50 c. from 4s. to 7s. 6d. 


Cook Islands 

THESE have undergone very little change. The rod. 
of the first issue has gone up from 6s. to 7s. 6d. The 
ONE HALF PENNY on 1d., blue, provisional of 1899, 
remains at 4s., but the 1d., brown, Crown overprint, 
has been advanced from ros, to I5s. 


Cyprus 

THE gamble in Cyprus King’s Heads, single CA, 
has resulted in the settlement of values as follows for 
unused :— 


Ss: a. 

i pias, green and carmine ° 3 
30 paras, mauve and green : o2 
1 pias, carmine and ultramarine Oo 4 
2 ,, blue and marone 7 o 6 
4 5; Ssage-green and marone o 8 
6 ,, sepia and green . 26 
9 ,, brown and carmine 12 6 
12. ,, red-brown and black 2 6 
18 ,, black and brown . 12 6 
45 ,, brown and ultramarine . I5 0 


East Africa and Uganda 


THE scarce King’s Head single CA values, 2 a., 3 a., 
5 a., and 8a., are all left unpriced, so that speculators 
may burn their fingers with these till the next Gibbons 
settles their fate. 


Gambia 

THE old issues remain unchanged, but the remainders 
of 1886-7, the last of the beautiful medallion issues, 
are apparently being absorbed, with the result that 
some of the values show arise. The 3d., grey, unused, 
has been raised from ts. to 2s., and the 1s., deep violet, 
unused, from 5s. to ros., but the 6d., bronze-green, has 
been dropped from 5s. to 4s. Slight increases have 
also been made in nearly all the values of the surface- 
printed Queen’s Head series of 1898, of which copies 
are by no means plentiful. 


Gibraltar 


THE stamps of this country have for many years been 
an uncertain quantity in the matter of catalogue values. 
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It is a straightforward little country, with many in- 
teresting series and one or two rarities of the Great 
Mogul class, yet it does not seem to be much in active 
demand. 

Here are the prices of the first issue of 1886. It will 
be remembered that prices were dropped considerably 
last year. 


1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 

Se Derg WSs on SRE Se hee eae lees Peders les tae Weare 

$d. of4 0 6 ° 6 0 6 O5 Oo 4 4 Oo 4 

Td3, OL6 ° 8 o 8 o 8 3 x3 To ane) 

2d. 50 8 6 SOM ToON TOMO: LOLOn enon ELDas6 

aid. 20 7 6 7 6 a Oa LOUO G L2O4ntTONOl earOug 
AG. BO) TeV GI NTS BO I RCO KBOOl eo.0, Xe Ou ie re ae 
Od> | SUSKOM = 201OU2Ore 1) G26 107 N25 OM SQ- OM lod 1OMmen TO 

Ts. 45.990 0 75.0, 75,0 75 0 4170 0 <5 0 5510 


The prices of the 1886 series have maintained a 
better level, but still show considerable fluctuation. 


1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 

Seven Sele M Se es Sais MSUCLS DMN SCL eS UC OURS cL 
3d. — OSM Org VG a7 O 7a Oke ENERO Maa Onr 
1d. OOP ON6 oO 4 O 4 ° 4 0 3 O38 ° 3 
ad. xr 6 20 20 16 r 6 20 2 OVe 30 
23d I 6 1161 2OrO lee ORO aah OAOMEnC Oy Suto” aa OLG 
4d. 60 6.10 S800 50 NG: BeO). Utz (0) 8716 
6d. 76 106 106 8. 6 ehs0r (25-0) sen Om soK1O 
Is. £2011 "300 "30 On) fOlO 7 s5u00 6360. f30)0n 3000 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


D. B. (Great Yarmouth),—Gibraltar and Cyprus ha 
or rather are issuing, two sets of King’s Heads; 
those watermarked single CA are being supersec 


Mr. V. Hill (49, Archway Road, London, N.) writes 


to inform us that he is a stamp dealer of Highgate, 


but that he does not send amy approval sheets nor 
allow any discount. He cannot, therefore, be mis- 
taken for the parties referred to under the heading of 
‘‘ Approval Sheets” in G..S.W., p. 185. 


Reader of “G.S.W.”—Unless your margins have 
the marginal control numbers the margins can scarcely 
be worth keeping on for singles. 


OUR PHILATELI 
AP ROL. toos | 


8. Exhibition of Fisca] and Telegraph Stamps, at Exeter 
Hall, London, 11 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

Junior Philatelic Society: Visit to the Tapling Collection 
at the British Museum. Members meet any time between 
2and-4 inthe King’s Library, British}]Museum. 2 to 4 
p.m. 


to. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 


11. Bradford Philatelic Society : General Display, by members. 
7.30 p.m. 
Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m 


12. International Philatelic Union: Display of Bosnia, by 
L. W. Fulcher, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 

8 p.m. 
Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 


TR: 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 

Auction; Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5-p.m. 


Manchester Philatelic Society: Paper on Italy, by W. D. 
Beckton, at Grand Hotel. 7 p.m. 

Birmingham Philatelic Society: Display of Great Britain, 
by W. Pimm. 


4. 


Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, . 
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Much the same may be said of the surcharged: 


cen 


Lie 


Io c. on 


25C 


25. on 24d. 


40C 


50 c. on 6d, 
75 C. ON IS. 


And the 


cen 


Bic, 
Io Cc. 
Beice 
40 C. 
50 Cc. 
75 G. 

Tae 

5p. 


Bicoloured :— 
20 c., olive-green & brown 04 04 04 03 03 0 
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changing the currency from pence to the Spat 
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the same designs watermarked multiple CA. 


C. C. (Bolton),—I have posted toa friend partial 


of the journals you want to dispose of. 


hea 


through the Exchange and Mart. 


DIARY 


15. 


18, 


19. 


20. 
2I. 


25 


28. 


If you dc 
r from him your best plan will be to offer th 


7p 


Junior Philatelic Society: Display of Rarities. 
7.30 p.m. Displa, 


Auction Sale of Postage Stamps. 
Later Issues of Mexico, Rudolf Frentzel. 8.15 p 
Paper—How does Philately Constitute a Science?, |! 
William G. Inkpin. 9 p.m. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squz 
London. 4.30 p.m. 
Leeds Philatelic Society: Display of Victorian Stam 
with notes, by E. Heginbottom, B.A., at Leeds Institt 
7-30 p.m. : | 
Herts Philatelic Society : Display, with notes—Bahar 
by Robert Ehrenbach, at Anderton’s Hotel, E.C. é | 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Sque 
London. 4.30 p.m. 
Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Paper and I 
play—Fiscal Philately: the Reasons for its Grow: 
Popularity, W. Schwabacher. 6.15 p.m. Display, w 
notes—South Australia, E. Heginbottom, B.a. 8. p.1 
Auction ; Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p. 
Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 P. 
Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. oe 
Auction; Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot! 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 4) 
Philatelic Society of London: Paper by R. Ehrenbach, 
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STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


%y EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 215.) 
‘he Set of 1883-4 


As we have already seen, the Is. stamp, 
'* inscribed POSTAGE ANDREVENUE, issued 
11881, was the pioneer of what is termed 
he Unified Series, z.e. a series of stamps 
ascribed POSTAGE AND REVENUE, and so 
qaade available for postal or fiscal pur- 
oses, The set of 1883-4 completed the 
ssue of the needed values thus inscribed. 
The adoption of the idea of unified 
tamps led at first to considerable con- 
usion and not a little irregularity. By 
he Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
881, it was provided ‘‘ that on and after 
une ist, 1881, postage duties might be 
aid by the use of 1d. adhesive stamps 
\0t appropriated by any word or words 
m the face of them to postage duty or to 
iny particular description of instrument.” 
°ostage stamps were also allowed to 
ye used for fiscal purposes. The result 
%f this free-and-easy, use-what-you-like 
mwdinance was that everything in the 
ihape of a id. adhesive stamp was 
‘attled through the post, and before long 
»0stally used fiscals of all sorts and sizes 
ind conditions bulked largely in the stamp 
collections of the day. The intention 
3Obably was to make the similar-sized 
surrent Inland Revenue receipt stamp 
ivailable for postage, but the peculiar 
wording of the Act undoubtedly opened 
che door to the use of any and every kind 
of adhesive 1d. stamp. However, in the 
catalogues these curios are relegated to 
A separate page under the heading of 
Postal Fiscals, and I do not propose to 


recommend their collection to the young 
collector, despite the fact that for some 
days the Post Office sold only the 1d. 
Inland Revenue stamps for postal use 
till the 1d. stamp of 1881 was issued on 
June 28th of that year. 

The Unified Series was ‘‘ unified?” in 
more ways than one. It was unified in 
its fusion of postal and fiscal purposes, 
and it was unified in colour; but to make 
up for this unification the stamps were 
issued in mixed sizes, some oblong and 
some rectangular. The designs were 
severely plain and ugly. The 14d., 2d., 
24d., and 3d. were all printed in purple, 
and the remaining values of the series, 
viz. 4d., 5d., 6d., od., and Is., in a sickly 
dull green. What with the confusion of 
similar colours and the marked ugliness 
of design, it is no small matter for wonder 
that the life of the series lasted from April, 
1884, till January, 1887, when a merciful 
Providence revealed to the authorities the 
excuse for a more acceptable series to 
commemorate the Jubilee of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

The series was watermarked throughout 
with the Imperial Crown. 

The General Post Office announcement 
of the series was dated 18th March, 1884, 
and informed the public that, ‘‘on and 
after 1st April, a new series of stamps 
available for postal, telegraph, and, up to 
the value of 2s. 6d., for revenue purposes, 
will be issued.” And accordingly, on the 
very appropriately selected 1st April, 1884, 
all but the od. value were put on sale. 
The od. value, required for the parcel 


: 
: 
post, was really the first of the series, for being issued on the ist April, 1884, is als 
it was issued on the 1st August #1883. included in this series. 

One characteristic of the series is the ip | 
expression of the value in figures and Ka 
words on each stamp. In the isd. and 
5d. the figures are on tablets at the foot 
of the designs, and in all the other values 
on tablets on each side. Check corner- 
letters were reintroduced. 

From the first the stamps received any- 
thing but a pleasant welcome. The public 
grumbled at the mixture of sizes and the 
confusion of values in the same colours, 
and the Post Office officials grumbled 
because the difficulties of sorting were 
enormously increased, and the confusion 
of values in the same colours led to endless 
mistakes. Before long the authorities 
were convinced that they had made a 
most hopeless jumble of the issue, and 
they set to work to remedy the mistake 
that had been made, and to stop the 
outcry of general complaint. And the 
approaching Jubilee afforded a God-send 
of an excuse for an entirely new issue. 

Of the designs in detail little need be 
said. 

13d. and 5d. These values were of the 
same design—a pointed shield with por- 
trait of Queen Victoria in the centre, and 
the words POSTAGE AND REVENUE, with 
value in words, in an enclosing band. 
Tablet with figures of value at the foot. 

2d. and 6d. Design, head within a 
square. Inscription, POSTAGE & REVENUE 
in a straight label at the top, and the 
words of value in a straight label at the 
bottom of the stamps. Figures of value 
in labels on each side. 

24d. and od. Head within a circle. 
Inscription, POSTAGE & REVENUE, and 
words of value in a band encircling the 
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head. Figures of value in labels on “each The summary of this group is as fol- 
side. ee ta ae 
gd. and 1s. Head within a hexagon. 1884. 


Inscription, POSTAGE & REVENUE in 


New Designs. 
upper, and words of value in lower por- 


tion of band. Figures of value in side ee are y 
lneele Watermark Imperial Crown. | 

4d. This design is similar to that of 3d., slate-blue. 
the 1d. of 1881. Head within an upright pA | 
oval. Inscription, POSTAGE & REVENUE Be, a 
in upper, and value in words in lower 3d. ‘ | 
portion of the band encircling the head. 4d., dull green, | 
Tablets of figures of value at the sides. 3S o .@ 

2d. The 3d. of the previous series was od. te | 
changed from green to slate-blue, and IS. =! 


(To be continued. 
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| ginner take a warning. 
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BIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 


(Continued from page 217.) 


| g. Practical Questions 


HE first ideas of a beginner on the sub- 
ject of stamp collecting are generally 
of the crudest. In many cases he button- 


holes all his near friends and relatives, 


and confides to them the fact that he has 
actually become a stamp collector, and 
asks them to let him have any foreign 
stamps that may come into their posses- 
sion. He also writes to those friends of 
his who are likely to receive letters from 
abroad, and asks them to keep the stamps 
for him. Now, far be it from me to find 
fault with such a mode of procedure. By 
all means ask your friends to help you. 
Many a good stamp has been picked up 
in this way. And your friends, if they 
are friends in deed as well as in name, 


will be glad to do what they can to swell 


your collection. But let the young be- 


The asking of 


| friends is only one means of forming a 


collection. 


Very often it proves a very 


| insignificant means, for, in many cases, 


| nothing. 


that which has cost nothing is worth 
What the beginner must always 


_ remember is that most current used stamps 


are of small value. They are bought not 


_by the dozen or the hundred, but by the 


pound weight. A ten-pound parcel can 
be had for 15s. The enormous number 
of stamps in such a parcel can be left to 
the reader’s imagination. Good parcels 


‘will contain from 200 to 250 varieties. 
What chance is there of any such stamps 


becoming rare ? 

It may happen, however, that a _ be- 
ginner is blessed with a large circle of 
friends living at the remote corners of 
the earth. But they will not be likely to 
send many good stamps, unless, out of 
the goodness of their hearts, they send 
unused sets of current issues. In such 


_€ases the expense is only transferred to 


another. . The collection of stamps has 
cost the collector, or the collector’s friend, 


a certain amount of money, and that is 
_the point to which I am coming in my 


argument. 


Every hobby to be worth 
anything must cost something. There 


_ must be the expenditure of time, energy, 


and that which is a form of energy, viz. 


3 


mey Rev. IT. C. WALTON, M.A. 


money. Stamp collecting is no exception 
to the rule. If your hobby is to prove to 
be all that is claimed for it, ‘‘a boon and 
a blessing,” you must be prepared to 
spend on it time, brains, and money. 

10. What shall I Collect? 

In a previous article I suggested that 
possibly the happiest form of collecting 
was that in which ‘‘all is fish that comes 
to the net.” Fortunately, the average 
beginner’s tendency usually leans towards 
a general collection. If, however, any 
beginner has developed the ‘‘ old head on 
young shoulders,” and has made up his 
mind to stick to some special country and 
ignore the rest, for the sake of his future 
interest and pleasure let me once more 
urge on him the advice of Punch to those 
about to marry—‘‘ Don’t.” Specialism 
requires more of knowledge, more of 
patience, and, in most cases, more of 
money than the beginner possesses. Be- 
sides, the routine work which must be 
gone through in the formation of a 
general collection is invaluable as the 
basis on which a special collection may 
afterwards be built. The day will come 
when the beginner must emerge from 
the chrysalis stage, and become an in- 
dependent worker in the philatelic field. 
But the process need be no hurried one. 
In fact, I am inclined to the belief that 
the best way of becoming a specialist is 
to form the nucleus of a special collection 
side by side with a general collection. 
Let me explain in detail. Most general 
collectors have some favourite country. 
In many cases the country happens to be 
one the stamps of which the collector has 
some special facilities for procuring. Let 
him keep his general collection moving, 
and at the same time throw the greater 
part of his weight into the scale of the 
country in question. Each year the special 
collection will receive additions, and should 
the time come when, owing to the cost 
thereof, additions are few and far between, 
the collector has at hand his general album 
to keep his interest alive and his appetite 
keen for further supplies. 

11. Suggested Groups of Countries 

The beginner with no special advan- 

tages may be glad of a few suggestions 
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in this respect. The introduction of the 
multiple watermark has given an addi- 
tional attraction and value to the single- 
watermarked series of King’s Heads. 
Many of them are certain to greatly in- 
crease in price, and they form a charming 
collection, either used or unused, or both. 

Again, take the Companies engaged 
in exploiting various districts in Africa. 
They are the British Central African, the 
British East African, and the British South 
African Companies. Many of the stamps 
of the British Central African which are 
not yet ten years old have increased 
enormously in price, e.g. the 1d., black, 
of 1895, catalogued at 3s. The stamps 
of the British South African Company 
have several much-sought-after varieties, 
notably the provisionals used at Bulawayo 
and the surcharged series of 1801. 

Another possible group is the Mediter- 
ranean group. It consists of Cyprus, 
Gibraltar, and Malta. A complete collec- 
tion of these stamps, with the possible 
exception of the Cyprus plate numbers, 
ought to be well within the reach of most 
collectors. There would be a fair outlay, 
not too large a demand on one’s spare 
time, and a collection well worth the 
forming at the end of it. 

A country to which I am especially 
devoted is the Niger Coast Protectorate. 
This, with the later divisions into Northern 
and Southern Nigeria, would form a de- 
lightful collection, True, it would be very 
small, but prices are already running high. 
The collection might take some consider- 
able time to complete, but there is little 
doubt that such a collection will become 
very valuable in a few years’ time. Be- 
sides, from an artistic point of view, the 
stamps are a triumph in the art of portrait 
engraving. 

My thoughts have been running mainly 
on imperial lines, but there are other 

countries and groups of countries in 

which one might specialise with interest 
and profit. Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark form a natural group which would 
prove very inexpensive, and at the same 
time give a plentiful supply of stamps. 
Such a collection arranged in the decor- 
ative fashion (of which more will be said 
anon) would be very effective, especially 
if the collector went in for unused as 
well as used. 

Egypt and the Sudan would form 
another inexpensive and pleasing collec- 
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tion. The Arabic characters on the firs ‘ 
issue of 1897 are an object lesson in the 
art of distinguishing varieties (cf. Booklet 
on Sudan by the Editor). Those who | 
have an eye for the picturesque in nature 
could find no fault with the ‘‘ Pyramid and 
Sphinx” and the ‘‘ Camel ”’ series. q 
Lastly, possible centres of disturbance 
are well worth the attentionof the collector, | 
g. Turkey, Servia, Bulgaria, China, and 

ae course, Corea. 4 
Here then are some suggestions fo: 
the perplexed collector. If none of then 
are quite to his tastes, let him take ; 


any chosen country may make on hi 
purchasing powers. Such a deliberate 
survey will clarify the beginner’s wits 
If he be, as many of us are, a collecto 
of moderate means, he will Steer clear o 
any desire to form a complete collectior 
of the stamps of New South Wales o: 
South Australia. Such ambitious project 
he may safely leave to the “Great Moguls, 
who alone have the means of satisfying: 
their taste for rarities. : 


12. Used or Unused 


The question as to the advisability « O: 
collecting ‘‘unused” has often been dis: 
cussed. In the majority of cases by fa 
the cheaper is the ‘‘used” collection. It 
is natural that “‘unused” obsolete stamps 
should rise in value with the years. Omit- 
ting the question of ‘‘remainders,” unused - 
stamps represent a capital amounting at 
least to the face value of the stamps 
Merchants cannot buy them for less that 
their face value. They naturally expec 
a certain percentage of interest on the 
capital involved. Consequently the price: 
of ‘‘unused”’ stamps steadily rise. One 
has also to consider the fact that merchant 
cannot afford to sink more than a certain 
amount of capital on anyoneissue. There- 
fore the ‘‘unused”’ stamp in this case maj 
very probably become much rarer than 
the used. I have long come to the con: 
clusion that the collection of ‘‘ unused” 
is the one most likely to yield a satisfac- 
tory return if one were compelled to 
realise. That day, however, is, I trust, 
very far removed in my case. 3 


(To be continued.) ee 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


AS A PASTIME 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 218.) 
XIII. Stamp Collecting as an Investment—con¢. 


eee SALTY speaking, the best coun- 
tries from an investment point of view 
are British Colonials, especially those of 
the small colonies that have small popu- 
lations, and therefore very small printings 
of stamps. Obviously, countries that put 
stamps into circulation by the million can 
never be a very good investment, so far as 
their common values are concerned. Those 
who buy with a keen eye on the invest- 
ment purpose, always buy unused copies of 
uncommon values. Unused are not likely 
to depreciate, and they may appreciate. 
In fact, it may be safely said that, all 
round, the thing to do in stamps is to 
buy wrused for investment. When stamps 
are printed by the million, wsed supplies 
will be available for no one knows how 
long ; but in the case of unused, when a 
new issue is made, the obsolete stamp is 
on the road to an advance in value. It is 
true dealers stock large quantities of all 
stamps, but there are so many countries 
to be stocked now that no dealer can 
afford to hoard unused to any great ex- 
tent, and even if he did, the dead capital 
would be an item which would compel 
him to advance the price of unused to 
protect himself from loss. Let us saya 
stamp becomes obsolete this year, and a 
dealer buys £100 worth. It would bea 
moderate estimate to place the earning 
power of stamps at 10 per cent. In seven 
years that £100 hoard would, reckoning 
compound interest, represent £200, or 
double face. Of course, no dealer would 
hoard up £100 worth of a common stamp, 
but from the day that it becomes obsolete 
it must be hoarded up by someone, and 
interest must be accruing on the invest- 
ment which will have to be added to the 
value of the stamp, unless someone is 
to stand the loss. It will, therefore, be 
obvious that unused stamps must ap- 
preciate while used may remain stationary, 
for the simple reason that the limit of 
supply has been reached in one case but 
‘not in the other. 
Taking almost haphazard a few stamps, 


most of which have been within the reach 
of all collectors during the last fifteen 
years, the following table will give some 
idea of the appreciation in prices which has 
been steadily going on in good stamps :— 


1875|1880, 1886 |1890 |1893 |1897 1905 


Bremen, 1867, 5 Sgr., ||s. d.|s. d.is. d\s. dls. dls. d.'s. a. 

green, unused -|lr ofr 6| 2 6] 4 o| 5 0]25 o17 6 
Bechuanaland, 1886, 

Is., used —|—|— | 2 6 2 6} 6 635 o 
— 1888-9, 4d. , unused —|—/|—|1o0 20/290 30 
Cape of Good Hope, 

id., A unused o 4lo 6) r 6) 20) 4 0j 8 a5 oO 
anny Ts BO Woodblock, | | 

used. 2 613 615 025 045 090 O1100 
Cyprus, 1880, ISs., w7- | 

used F — | —| 2 6\10 o|15 o|40 0/60 o 


Danish West Indies, 
1872, 4c., blue, 272- 
used : ; lo 6lo 6| I 6| 3 
— 1873, 14¢., unused | 3 
Egypt, 1866, eda | 
unused . 


° 
ce) 
to 
(op) 


2 012 of § Oj 8 6/16 0/22 6/30 O 

—— 10 piastres »||2 6|r 6] 6 O12 0/20 0|26 0/30 O 
Gambia, 4d., Sean 

unused . o 8lo 8) 2 6| 5 oO} 6 oj20 0/32 0 
Hayti, 1881, 20c. un | 

wsed —|—| 20! 20| 2 6] 7 6/160 
Hungary, 1871, 3 k., 

litho, wed. io 2/0 2) 1 6| 3 6| 6 6|30 0/40 0 
Newfoundland, 1866, 

5 c., brown, used .|l1 olf2 6 3 6| 7 6|12 6/28 0/25 O 
New South Wales, rd. | 

Sydney Views, used ||2 64 017 6|30 0135 0/40 0/40 0 


OrangeRiver Colony, 
1877, 4 on 6d., wn- 


mused: <j <=1F OF 1 O}- 3/0) 3.0) 5 040-0 
Transvaal, 1878— —9, 4d / | 

unused . —jlo 8 1 0 1 of 0 g 1 62 6 
—— Is. unused .|| — |r 9 2 0] 2.0] 4 615 0/40 0 
Trinidad, 1896, ros. . || — 14 065 0 
Turks Islands, 186y, || 

1s., blue, zxused . || — |r 9 2 6] 3 9} 5 0/20 0j30 O 
Zululand, 1888, 9d. . || — | — I 6| 1 612 O|15 O 


Here are present values of a few other 
stamps which have rapidly risen from 
prices a trifle over face :— 


1903-4 1905 
SO Sei 
Cyprus, 1904, K., single CA, 12 p. . 5.30 12 6 
” ” ” 9 18 p- - 3 6 12 6 
” ” Ly p- - vi E590 
Northern Nigeria, 8 Hop tava o 9 6 0 
”’ ” ” Es. I 4 10 oO 
” ” ” 2S. 64): Sienc! 25 0 
Bees BOS: $295.6 50 O 
Lagos, iy single CA, set 25 9 | 160 0 
Southern Nigeria, Q., 6d. o 8 Bib ity 
7? ” 99 ES. I 4 4 1e) 
9 Re ae ese OG au 4 y led 
5s 6 6 iSO 

’”’ ” 9” * 

y9 ” 9 Ios. 12250 30 +O 


' (To be continued.) 
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A» PENNY ALL THE WAX® 


By W. E. IMESON 


(Spoken.) Some time ago an officious somebody 
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with nobody’s authority— 


assured me that a penny letter-rate to Australia would (unlike his smile) 


‘not come On. 


I 


TT IS time once more to ‘‘jubilate,”’ 
For they’ve reduced the postal rate 

To far Australia—up till late 

We'd two-and-half to pay. 
All faces now are wreathed in smiles, 
From Sydney to the British Isles, 
*Tis now, tho’ many thousand miles, 

A penny all the way. 


II 


Some penny luxuries, I hear, 

The working man will reckon dear : 

A screw of shag, a ‘‘half” of beer, 
The sons of toil now say, 


‘¢ Ain’t worth not ’arf a bloomin’ ‘brown’ 


W’en—to a pal in Melbourne town 
A letter goes (Bill, knock me down !) 
A penny all the way!” 


Ill 


‘The City ** tett”:says.' “lil could 
Make half my pennies (bet I would !) 
Go half as far, by Jove I should 

A ‘square meal’ get each day! 
The Tupp’nny Tube I ride in state, 
But—-’pon my soul I’d emigrate 
If I could go at letter-rate— 

A penny all the way!” 


IV 


A stamp—a tiny effigy 

Of His Most Gracious Majesty— 

Can, so to speak, now span the sea ; 
Old Neptune’s had his day! 

That ‘‘ patch of red”? may Neptune rue, 

It puts to shame his patch of blue: 

The mermaids ask, ‘‘ Nep’, is it true— 
A penny all the way?” 


It is now, however, un fatt accompli, so one feels 
justified in striking the lyre. Let us, therefore, with one voice sing :— 


V oe 
I 


Now, I’ve an aunt in Adelaide, a 


A wealthy (tho’ a close) old maid ; 

She’ll want more letters, I’m afraid, 
Since [’ll have less to pay. 

So, éwce a year to ‘* Dear Aunt Loo” 

Pll have to write—my plea won’t do 

That ‘‘every letter costs me two- 
Pence halfpenny all the way!” 


. 


i 


VI 


Then, happy thought !—the fool I’d play, 


And make ‘‘ poor ”’ Aunt the piper pay, 
(The rate reduced, remember, pray, 

Came in on All Fools’ Day !). 
An unstamped letter Aunt I sent, 


And then an unstamped post card went— 


To say that I'd a letter sent 
For ‘‘nixes”’ all the way! 


Vil . 


The “new chum,” whose best girl lives here, 


> 


Must pay twopenceto write ‘‘Mydear 


But there—’tis not my place, that’s clear, 


a 


To tell what lovers say. 
Whilst he twopence gets landed for, 


His ‘‘home” girl (not the girl next door!) 
4 


Can send ‘‘a million kisses” for 


A penny all the way! a 


Vili t 


Then here’s to Heaton, ** our’? M.P,, 


And—tho’ no son of Eton he— q 


Let floreat Heatona be 

The nation’s cry to-day! 
A cheaper rate one can’t conceive, 
Tho’ Henniker has, I believe, 


Still got this trump-card up his sleeve—_ 


A halfpenny all the way! 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


French Colonies. —7unis.—We quote the follow- 
ig from the Manchester Guardian :— 


“The new Tunisian postage stamps represent various 

yochs in the history of Tunis. The Punic period is 
presented by an antique relic and some works of 
tulpture, the Roman period by the great aqueducts 
-Carthage, Arab dominion by the Kairouan Mosque, 
id French administration by a plough driven by a 
unisian and Frenchman. The fifth stamp will show 
mounted postman carrying news from Europe to the 
motest villages, here typified by the mountain 
umlet of Beni Barka.” 


Spanish Colonies.—On p. 220 we gave particu- 
rs of some new series for the Spanish Colonies. We 
yw copy from the Monthly Journal the full series. 
he type we understand to be that of the 1902-3 
‘ries, which we illustrate. 


Elobey, Annobon, and Corisco. 


I C., rose. 
2 c., deep violet. 
3.c., black. 
4c, red. 

5 c., dark green. 
to c., blue-green, 
15 C., violet. 

25 C., Carmine. 


75, c., blue. 
1 p., brick-red. 
2 p., dark brown. 
3 p., vermilion. 
4 p., dark bistre. 
5 p., bronze-green, 
10 p., Carmine. 


Fernando Poo. 


1 c., deep violet. 
2c., black. 
3 c., vermilion. 
4 c., dark green. 
5 c., blue-green. 

Io ¢c., violet. 

15 C., Carmine, 

25 C., orange. 

50 c., green. 

75 ¢., brick-red. 
1 p., dark bistre. 
2 p., rose. 
3 p., dark brown. 
4 p., bronze-green. 
5 p., Carmine, 

Io p., deep blue. 


te 


Rio de Oro. 


Ic., green. 

2C., Carmine. 

3 c., bronze-green. 
4 c., dark bistre, 
5 c., vermilion. 
to c., dark brown. 
15 c., brick-red. 
25 c., blue. 
so c., dark green. 
75 C., violet. 

I p., red-brown. 
2 p., orange. 

3 p., lilac. 

4 p., blue-green. 
5 p., light blue. 
ZO p.. red. 


Spanish Guinea. 
EG, black. 


2C., green. 
3 ¢., carmine. 
4 c., bronze-green. 
5 c., dark bistre. 
Io c., red. 
15 c., dark brown. 
25c., deep red. 
50 c., blue. 
75 C., orange. 
I p., Carmine. 
2 p., violet. 
3 p., blue-green. 
4 p., dark green. 
5 p., vermilion. 
to p., blue. 


Uruguay.—This country has for some years been 
supplied with a rich variety of designs beautifully 
engraved on steel and printed by Messrs. Waterlow, 
but it is now manufacturing its own stamps, which 
are photographic transfers to stone and lithographic 
prints of the Waterlow designs of recent issues. The 
result is not pleasing. 


Perf. 


10 c., dull violet ; copy of Type 79. 
20 c., pale dull blue; copy of Type 4o. 
25 c., stone-brown ; copy of Type 41. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Remainders and Remainders 


IN our last number we had occasion to make some 
remarks upon the statws of remainders generally ; we 
now wish to say a few words on the subject of certain 
remainders in particular. Circumstances must from 
time to time arise, under which the existence of 
remainders is inevitable. A change in the currency 
of a country, or the amalgamation of one country or 
colony with another, will render necessary the with- 
drawal from circulation of an entire issue of stamps, 
which cease altogether to be available for postage 
after a certain date, and may therefore safely be dis- 
posed of at less than their facial value. Changes of 
colour may sometimes make it advisable to withdraw 
from sale the stocks of certain stamps; for instance, 
when a Halfpenny stamp is issued in green, to comply 
with the recommendations of the Postal Union, if there 
happens to be a stamp of similar design and colour, 
but of different value, in circulation, it may be well 
to call in the supplies of that stamp, so as to avoid con- 
fusion with the new Halfpenny stamps. As prominent 
illustrations, we may mention the change of currency 
in Mauritius, from pounds, shillings, and pence, to 
rupees and cents, which put out of circulation all the 
stamps prior to the issue of January, 1878; and the 
entry of Nova Scotia into the Dominion of Canada, in 
1867, which rendered obsolete all the postage stamps 
of the former colony. The result of each of these 
events was the existence of a very considerable stock 
of remainders, which, in one case, were ‘‘ cancelled,” 
and came upon the market not long after the stamps 
had become obsolete, whilst in the other case they 
remained on hand long enough to become entirely 
forgotten, and created quite a sensation when they 
were at last unearthed. ' 


Less inevitable Remainders 

Remainders of a less inevitable nature are brought 
into existence by the adoption of a system of periodical 
changes ; as in Spain in the earlier days, to take an 
instance in which Philately had no part, and in the 
countries which availed themselves of the services of 
the Hamilton Bank Note Co., per Mr. Seebeck, where 
the annual changes were entirely due to the fact that 
stamps have a market value for other than postal pur- 
poses. In the case of Spain, there was, of course, no 
intention whatever of creating remainders; the stamps 
were changed every year, principally on account of 
fears of forgery, which fears were not altogether with- 
out foundation ; the gathering in, at the end of each 
year, of the unused stamps in the hands both of 
vendors and of the general public, was a useful check 
upon the quantity of stamps in circulation, whilst any 
forgeries of the stamps of the past year at once became 
useless. On the other hand, remainders were the sole 
object of the ‘‘Seebeck” system; the less the stamps 
were used the smaller was the cost to the enterprising 
person who supplied them, and the greater the prob- 
able demand for the remainders, for no one in his 
senses paid face value for these stamps, except for 
postal purposes. 


Seebecks 


Still, the ‘‘Seebeck” issues were honest and open; 
the system was a thoroughly objectionable one, in 
principle, but in practice it probably did little real 
harm, because everyone knew all about it—purists 
only took obliterated copies of the stamps, ultra-purists 
insisted on having them on the original envelopes, and 
both classes were doubtless supplied at proportionate 
prices; the general collector was glad to get sets of 
nicely got-up stamps very cheap, and the philatelist, 
as a rule, ignored them altogether. Far more ob- 
jectionable, because more insidious, are the cases 
which have arisen of late, we greatly regret to state, 
n some of the British colonies. Absolutely unneces- 


- lectors; the Leeward Islands stamps continued | 


* Flag.’ 


sary issues of stamps have been made, producin 
absurdity of having two or more distinct se 
postage stamps in circulation at the same tim 
place ; and, as if this were not discreditable en 
whole sets of stamps that were perfectly fit for 
have been withdrawn from circulation, for no o 
purpose than to create remainders for sale in bi 

dealers. , 


St. Helena Remainders 


St. Helena is an old offender; for years past s 
of the fine old stamps printed from the plate proc 
by Messrs. Perkins Bacon and Co. have been 
time to time offered for sale in London, inste 
being put to their proper and only legitimate use 
the colony. In 1896-97 they were supplemented b 
a fresh issue of Queen’s Head stamps, of which 
gather at least one value was in no way requil 
there have been two issues since of stamps with 
King’s Head, and last year, as has already been n 0 
there was a great sale of remainders, for the withe 
ot which there was no apparent excuse. 


Leeward Islands Remainders 


So long ago as 1890, a general series of stamps 
issued for the Leeward Islands, superseding am 
others the separate issue for the Virgin Islands. }; 
1899, however, a special series was again introduc 
for the special purpose of raising money from 


still continue in circulation throughout the gr 
the Virgin Islands stamps are entirely superflu 
and, although they are available for postage, : 
therefore cannot be excluded from the catalo 
they are in reality a fraud upon collectors. The 
of last year, with the King’s Head, is, if possible, 
more superfluous and discreditable; there was 
reason for changing the design of the previous 
except perhaps the fact that it had grown stale 
sales had fallen off, but in common decency the 
printed might have been used up, or at leas 
destroyed. Instead of that, another sale of remaind 
is advertised, as mentioned in another part of thi 
number—remainders of stamps which should neve 
have existed, which are absolutely unnecessary fo 
any business purpose, we might say for any hon 
purpose. Their issue was a disgrace, and their 
drawal is a worse one. 


The Remedy 


Will collectors never combine to relieve themse 
from impositions of this kind? They have it in 
own hands: the sole object of these issues is to 
money out of collectors’ pockets ; if collectors 
to respond, these issues will cease to be made. 

Major EVANS in the Monthly Journal 


Preparatory School Prizes 


SOME of G.S.W. readers may like to have a t 
the set of Mafeking stamps offered in the follo 
announcement :— 

‘*Sir,—My committee are offering a prize of a 
plete set of Mafeking stamps, which has been g 
to them, valued at between £20 and £30, for the 
essay on ‘How the Union Jack came to be the Na 


‘*The- essays are to be written by boys who are 

paring for public schools or the navy. 

‘‘All particulars as to time of sending essays (w 
are limited to 2,000 words) can be got on appli 

to the “ 

‘* SECRETARY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

é ‘* Victoria League, o 
‘‘Dacre House, Victoria Street, 

**London.” 


y CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


hat about Bermudas? 


WONDER what Bermuda has in store for us. The 
‘ony has not issued a single King’s Head stamp up 
'date. Instead of following the lead of King’s 
‘ads, it sent us a view of its celebrated floating 
ck as a design for its $d., 1d., and 3d. stamps, and 
sre it stopped. The 2d., 24d., 4d., 6d., and 1s. 
Queen’s Heads are presumably still current. Are 
to have King’s Heads mixed up with the dock 
‘sign, or will the other values come out in the dock 
sign? Bermuda is an interesting little colony from 
‘philatelic point of view. Its range of issues is 
tall, and there are no appalling rarities. 


rcchange Societies and Clubs 

-CANADIAN reader writes to me concerning my 
‘cent comments on the need of genuine exchange 
rangements, and from what he writes it seems the 
‘aling element has just as strong a hold in some 
rections in Canada as here at home. But I don’t 
‘ink I will be drawn into enlarging on this theme any 
tther at present. What I started with had reference 
lely to meetings of Society members, and not to 
‘xchange Clubs. If I were to open out on Exchange 
ubs I might get a hornets’ nest about my ears. It’s 
delicate subject, this question of the management of 
xchange Clubs. I have been already appealed to for 
good round exposure of certain things, but being a 
an of peace I put off the evil day, in the hope that 
¢me matters to which my attention has been called 
jay turn out all right in the end. 


he Premier Society in its New Home 
JDGING by the declining attendance, the new home 
‘the Philatelic Society of London does not seem to 
2 popular with the members. Here is the recorded 
tendance at the last four meetings :— 


13th January, 1905. 18 members present. 


27th 9%” 99 12 ” 3 
1oth February ,, 10 sy “3 
24th ” ’) 6 ’” ” 


‘Personally, I was afraid a small attendance would 
ssult from the removal from the purlieus of Stamp 
lealers’ Avenue, otherwise known as the Strand, W.C. 
here has grown up a curious attraction for stamp 
ailectors in the Strand. There you have dealers to 
ft of you, dealers to right of you, and dealers in 
ont of you; and on the meeting evenings of the 
Ociety we killed two birds with one shot. We 
mbled along the Strand, dropping in for a stamp 
ere, and a chat there, and then back to the meeting. 
low all that is changed. Until the new through 
ioroughfare is opened to Southampton Row, the new 
leeting-place will remain an awkward part to reach 
om the Strand. 


inior Sections for Old Societies 


HE question is coming to the front whether it would 
ot be wise to open out the old Societies for the 
sception of juniors in a Junior Section. It has been 
roposed more than once in the Philatelic Society of 
ondon, but has never got so far as a formal resolution. 
am heart and soul for Junior Sections. Who more 
ompetent to guide the beginner, and take the best 
f philatelic care of him, than the old-established 
hilatelic society of experienced collectors? The 
ifficulties in the way have been to decide how far 
le junior could be taken into the partnership, and on 
hat terms; how far, in fact, the privileges of member- 
lip could be extended to him. 


A 
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sOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


Why not try the Experiment ? 

I see no reason why the experiment should not be 
tried on some well-thought-out plan. No one would 
suggest that the Junior should be admitted to full 
membership. He would have to be corralled into a 
well-defined Junior Section. But I see no difficulty 
in that. Let his subscription be one well within the 
means of the average junior, say, 2s. 6d., or, at most, 
5s. Let his subscription carry with it the right to 
attend certain meetings, and cater for him in the way 
of lectures, especially lantern lectures, that will help 
him over all kinds of philatelic difficulties, and educate 
him for the full enjoyment of the delightful hobby to 
which he has taken a fancy. 


Probable Results 


The results would probably astonish some of the dear 
old fossils, and wreathe their wrinkled faces with the 
smiles of a new-born pleasure. This education of the 
junior would give them a new zest in their hobby. I 
remember in the old days when Macmillan and Co, 
started their splendid Primers, when Huxley and 
Roscoe, Freeman and Green, Hooker and Lockyer, 
were invited to come down from the clouds and write 
for the juniors in their subjects. Most people shook 
their heads over the experiment, but it has turned out 
a grand success. So also, I firmly believe, would the 
experiment of Junior Sections, with periodical lectures 
by the great specialists of Philately, turn out to be a 
grand success. At all events, I commend it to their 
thoughtful attention. 


The Junior Evening Lecturers 

There are several great specialists in the premier 
Society who, I believe, would make delightful junior 
evening lecturers. The most enjoyable of all, the 
extempore lecturer, might not be very common, but 
even a lecture read from notes, drawing upon the rich 
stores of the specialist, could not fail to delight the 
junior, and I fancy those evenings would be as enjoy- 
able to the old members as to the young. On those 
evenings there would be no need to restrict the attend- 
ance to those of the male persuasion. We might 
recognise the fact that juniors, if not seniors, are both 
male and female, and they might be allowed to bring 
their friends. 


And the Boys! 


What junior would not be proud of his membership 
of the great premier Society? How he would look 
forward to those evenings provided for his edification 
and enjoyment! How he would glory in making the 
acquaintance of the great names in Philately, the 
popular possessors of philatelic wealth! Give him 
the chance and see what treasure he will set by it, see 
how it will deepen his interest in the hobby, and 
strengthen the ties that bind him to Philately. So 
also in the provinces. The great provincial Societies 
should each have its Junior Section for the promotion 
and encouragement of stamp collecting, and for train- 
ing and guiding the beginner over the pitfalls that 
make sad wreck of so many promising recruits. 


More Exhibitions Wanted 


Then, again, there should be more Exhibitions to 
arouse and stimulate an interest in the members of 
our philatelic societies, and especially for the educa- 
tion of the beginner. Note what the societies of 
other hobbies do. Take a leaf out of the programme 
of the National Rose Society. They hold two exhibi- 
tions yearly, and they offer their members a substantial 
quid pro quo for their subscriptions in the shape of 
excellent publications. 
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THE STAMP KING 


by G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 7 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS a 


CHAPTER V (continued) 


Showing how, if money does not make happiness, 
the want of it often causes misery 


| Rage scene was a most painful one, and William 
dared not interfere, but at this critical moment 
Trogustul, looking weak and pale, entered the 
room and flung himself upon his master with savage 
fury. Badunabad, having now two adversaries to deal 
with, became more gracious and forgiving, and the 
commotion ended, but not before the sumptuous 
breastplates had become singularly disordered. 

*“W ould you believe,” said the Maharajah to William, 
‘that that miserable Satrakas advised me to sell the 
stamp for a poor five hundred pounds to a certain 
Moulineau in Paris, who had learned, I cannot say 
how, that it was in my possession ? ” 

‘‘Then it is not yours now?” said William in a 
faltering voice. 


‘‘ Alas, no!” 

‘And Moulineau has it?” 

“* Exactly.” 

‘“Very well. Then I’m off.” 


And suiting the action to the word, without even 
troubling, to take leave, he turned on his heels and 
hurried towards the door. But the three Asiatics with 
one accord rushed after him, shouting in distracted 
voices— 

‘“Hollo! ho! The diamond! 
with the diamond!” 

William, who had already reached the ante-chamber, 
burst into a laugh as he heard their loud ejaculations. 

‘“By jingo!” cried he, retracing his steps. ‘‘It 
is actually a fact that I was making off with their 
diamond!” . 

But the incident had made a stir in the house. The 
attendants, roused from their torpor, came in. The 
dignitaries below, not knowing what to make of the 
commotion, dropped their cards and mounted the 
grand staircase four steps at a time, and the whole 
household was soon assembled in the Throne Room. 

‘“What’s the matter?” said one. 

‘For goodness’ sake make a little less noise,” 
grumbled another. ‘One can’t even sleep in peace.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourselves,” said William. ‘TI only 
forgot to pay for sg 

“*It's nothing, it’s nothing ” interrupted Baduna- 
bad brusquely ; and stooping to the ear of the young 
man he whispered in a tone of anguish— 

‘‘In the name of Buddha, do not let them know I 
am selling you a diamond! Those fellows are all 
capable of setting my creditors at me, or of plunder- 
ing me themselves without ceremony.” 

Filled with pity for the evident anxiety of the 
potentate, William reassured the domestics and the 
dignitaries, who returned, the former to their nap and 
the latter to their piquet. 

‘“Pardon my thoughtless stupidity,” he said. ‘I 
will prove my good faith by immediately giving you 
a cheque for the amount in question.” 

The sad faces of Trogustul and Satrakas contrasted 
lamentably with the expression of triumph which 
illuminated that of the Maharajah. William noticed 
it, and remembering the Vizier’s complaint he con- 
tinued— 

‘“‘Or rather, I am going to write three cheques of 
equal value, one for each of you, representing the 


He is running away 
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‘rising before him with agonising distinctness. 


third of the sum total, that is, six thousand six hus 
and sixty-seven pounds.” 7 
‘* What is that for?” asked Badunabad uneasily, — 
‘‘Highest, greatest, and most profound Sir 
answered William, ‘‘it seems to me that you oug! 
to share your last resources in brotherly fashion, an 
mutually help each other——” e: 
‘‘ What is that to you?” cried Badunabad. 
diamond belongs to me—to me alone——” me 
‘“Your pardon, most mighty potentate. Your tw 
companions having shared your exile it is only fair—— 
‘‘ That is my business,” protested the Maharajah, 
‘““Very good,” said William quietly, ‘then I 4 
call your servants back.” ; 
‘“No, no, for pity’s sake! 
that,” implored Badunabad. 


q 


% 


‘‘ Hear you have second copy Brahmapootra stamp 
Keep it ; am coming and will buy it.—Keniss.” ik 
Then, still accompanied by John, he drove on t 
Charing Cross Station. te), 
‘‘ May my message arrive in time,” said he to him: 
self as the train started for Dover. a 
Arrived at Calais he took his seat in the Paris ex: 
press, after providing himself, according to his custom, 
with several papers; for although it was after id 
night he had no inclination for sleep, and set 
himself to read. 
‘“‘I wonder,” said he, opening the Temps, ‘if in hi 
continental brother of the Zimes Iam going to mak 
some further discovery?” 
And indeed as he read the first line he turned Pp 
His eye had fallen on the following despatch at - 
head of a column :— : 


splendid steamer, and are doing their best to reasst 
all who are interested in her fate.” 


He had not the courage to read another word, b 
sought vainly to think of something that could expl 
the strange delay. The idea of Betty in danger ke 


was astonished at himself for taking so much intere 
in one who was merely a fellow-philatelist, and eve 
when one came to think of it, a rival. Neverthele: 
by the time they reached Amiens his resolution 
taken. 

‘*Get out,” was all he said to John, ‘“‘and take o 
things.”’ 

‘“What?” said the valet in astonishment. 
we are not going to Paris?” 

‘‘Later on. Just now we are going to Havre.” 

‘*To Havre!” a 

When once he understood the reason John began 
to lament, though in his heart of hearts he would Se 


“ THe 
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been deeply grieved had a good storm driven 
»0 devoted Victoria back to New York. But it 
wot a bad heart after all, and, when he thought 
the poor girl might really be in peril, he too 
1 to tremble and to hope that after all it only 
t a few days’ delay. So without hesitation, in 
to be at the fountain-head of news, and to be 
rst to receive the travellers—if it were God’s 
hey should arrive after all—William Keniss and 
pursued their way by Rouen to Havre, where, 
on, William gave to Betty, as we have already 
|, asufficiently incomplete account of his interest- 


CHAPTER. VI 


< 
tow Miss Betty discovers that a courteous man 
is not always an honourable one 


N arriving at Saint-Lazare William told John to 
find Miss Betty’s luggage and to have his taken 
to the Terminus Hotel, where he was going to 
Then, turning to his travelling companion, he 
Now I am ready to see you to the Hotel Bristol.” 
No, no!” she returned eagerly. ‘‘I cannot tres- 
on your kindness any longer. You have brought 
afely to Paris; I can manage now very well.” 
Then you wish to deprive me of a great pleasure?” 
Dh, I wouldn’t do that for the world! Come with 
f you like, but in any case we shall have to part 
few minutes.” 
corted by John and Victoria, who carried the 
ler packages, the two young people had followed 
‘tream of travellers, and now found themselves in 
mner covered court, which led bya large gateway 
ie Rue d’Amsterdam. They took their places in 
omnibus, leaving John alone at the station to 
ute his master’s orders. But as the conveyance 
ed along the Rue d’Amsterdam, on its way to the 
€ Vendéme by the Rue du Havre, Rue Auber, 
Rue de la Paix, he heard his too faithful fiancée 
ut through the half-open door— 
And, above all, don’t forget what you promised 
n the train.” 
Dh, all right,” said John, ‘‘ that’s understood.” 
will easily be seen that this referred to the 
ding, by which Miss Betty’s maid wished to 
inate her engagement, which she began to find 
pelessly long one. It was the one thought that 
pied the mind of this excellent young woman, 
from Havre to Paris she had employed the time 
riving poor John into the tightest possible corner, 
e had solemnly promised to profit by their stay in 
s to settle, with a nice little ceremony, an affair 
h had already been hanging about so long. 
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So John was left standing, surrounded by travellers 
and luggage, in deep perplexity, feeling he could not 
much longer put off a duty which he was in honour 
bound to fulfil, The omnibus, meantime, had arrived 
at the Place Vendéme and the Hotel Bristol. 

‘“*Well, Miss Betty,” said William Keniss, ‘‘we have 
arrived. It only remains for me to thank you for 
being kind enough to accept me as an escort from 
Havre.” 

“It is for me tothank you. You have been the most 
pleasant and agreeable of travelling companions.” 

‘*Why, you are already forgetting Sir Oscar Tilbury, 
who moreover did not come to France on purpose to 
oppose you.” 

‘‘That is true. I forgot we were rivals, and that we 
had a duel to fight.” 

‘“*Then au revoir, Miss Betty, and success to you, 
since hostilities have now commenced.” 

“* Au revoir, Mr. Keniss.” 

William kissed her hand respectfully to show that, 
though a rival, he had an unchangeable regard for 
her, and she disappeared in the vestibule of the Hotel 
Bristol, accompanied by M. Pavilly, the manager, 
stiff and grave as usual in his black coat. 

M. Pavilly was a man of exaggerated solemnity and 
correctness, strongly built, as all employed in a hotei 
should be, and celebrated not only for the luxury and 
good taste of his rooms, but still more for the delicate 
and refined science of his cuisine. He accompanied 
Miss Betty up the staircase which led to the apart- 
ments on the first floor, for which William had tele- 
phoned from Havre. 

‘*T hope Miss Scott will be comfortable here,” said 
he, opening the door of the ante-chamber. ‘‘ These 
are the rooms we give to the Prince of Wales when 
he does us the honour of staying here. A fortnight 
ago they were occupied by the King of the Belgians. 
All the windows look out on the Place Vendéme, and 
you can see along the Rue de la Paix as far as the 
Place de l’Opéra. Perhaps Miss Scott would like to 
see for herself.” And he drew back one of the blue 
velvet curtains which draped the windows. 

‘*Yes,” she said, ‘‘the view is indeed superb. I 
shall do very well here, very well indeed.” 

‘*Does Miss Scott wish for anything ?” 

‘* Nothing just now, thank you.” 

The manager withdrew, and Betty went to the 
window. 

‘*Look!” said she to Victoria, who had followed 
her. ‘‘See how beautiful it is.” 

It was six o'clock in the evening, one of the liveliest, 
most curious, and most interesting hours in which to 
study this marvellous and unrivalled city of Paris. 
People engaged in trade or commerce are still at their 
work, and the street belongs almost exclusively to 
the world of fashion and the idlers. Betty went into 


- ecstasies over the panorama which unrolled itself in the 


Place Vendéme, in the midst of which stood up proudly 
in the evening light the statue which Napoleon the 
First had had cast out of the cannons taken from the 
enemy. 

The greater number of the equipages came from the 
Rue de Castiglione and the Faubourg Saint-Honore, 
where are two or three of the most celebrated con- 
fectioners in the capital. Coupés and landaus had 
only to traverse the Place Vend6me in order to arrive 
at the Rue de la Paix, all the houses of which from 
the bottom to the top are inhabited by the most cele- 
brated artistes of Parisian fashion—tailors, milliners, 
shirt-makers, linen-drapers, dressmakers, not to men- 
tion famous hairdressers, where ladies are obliged to 
enter their names weeks and months in advance in 
order to obtain an unhappy quarter of an hour of 
waving and curling. Under these circumstances it is 
easy to imagine the number of carriages which were 
stationed by each pavement all along the Rue de 
la; Paix, 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 4 


Notes from New York 

NEW YORK. 
The Collectors’ Club 
THE Collectors’ Club moved into its new quarters this 
week. The Club was nearly nine years in its old 
location, and we hope it will remain several times as 
long in the new one. When the Club was first started, 
in 1896, it was a ‘‘howling success” in both a figurative 
and a literal sense. We then had with us a number 
of members who were there for the fun of it, and who 
devoted much of their time to the amusement features 
of the Club. There was no fault to be found with 
their merriment, for it was good-natured and harm- 
less. But in the course of time the Club ceased to be 
a novelty, some of the lively members dropped out, 
and things quieted down. Then more serious matters 
came to the front, and the Club did a great deal to 
encourage Philately. Many successful exhibitions and 
competitions have been held under its auspices, and it 
has assumed the leading position in philatelic affairs 
in this country. It is considered an honour to be in- 
cluded in its membership, just as it is to be a member 
of the Philatelic Society, London. A very considerable 
number of its members are non-residents of New York 
City, and quite a few do not even live in the United 
States. 
Its New Quarters 


While the new quarters of the Club are not as 
extensive as the old ones, they are an improvement 
in several ways. Though situated only a few doors 
from Broadway and near to several other principal 
thoroughfares, the new site is in a quiet street. Fourth 
Avenue, where the Club had its other house, was a 
busy thoroughfare, through which street cars and 
other noisy vehicles were rushing at all hours of the 
day and night. This often caused much annoyance, 
especially in warm weather when the windows were 
open. There is less room in the new house, but, at 
the same time, ample for the needs of the Club, 
since we have found that bedrooms and sundry other 
rooms were not required and added needlessly to our 
expenses. .The new rooms have been handsomely 
fitted up and decorated, and the Club’s fine libraries 
of philatelic and numismatic books are displayed to ad- 
vantage. The walls are adorned with over a hundred 
pictures and frames containing things of interest to 
collectors of stamps, book-plates, coins, and curios. 
Much credit is due to the Committee in charge of the 
removal and the preparation of the new quarters, 
especially to the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Rich, who 
attended personally to nearly all of the work. 


No Formal Opening 


There was no formal! opening of the new rooms, but 
there was a large gathering of the members on the 
evening of the 22nd to attend an auction sale, and 
the rooms were much praised by the members and 
strangers who were present. We expect the appre- 
ciation to grow with better acquaintance. Ample 
opportunity will be afforded in the near future for 
collectors to become familiar with the new rooms, for. 
auction sales are coming thick and fast, and all are 
held in the assembly rooms of the Club. 


U.S. Stamps at Auction 


The last auction again called attention to the in- 
creasing popularity of United States stamps. Some 
of the prices were extremely good, but most of the 
stamps in that section of the sale were in very fine 
condition. The imperforate variety of the go cents 
of 1857-60 was purchased by Stanley Gibbons, Inc., 
for a customer for $266.10 (catalogue price, $300. 10). 
The 5 cents of 1851-6 brought $41.50 (catalogue price, 
$50), and the Navy Department 2 cents, green, error 
of colour, brought $51 (catalogue price, $50). This 
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last stamp was in absolutely perfect condition, 
was well worth the high figure realised. Many o 
United States stamps brought an unusually |; 
percentage of catalogue prices for an auction sale 

Straws show which way the wind blows, and 
growing steadily more evident that our collectors 
at last awakening to the merits and growing scar 
of the stamps of their native country. a 


A Stanley Gibbons Auction Ro 
Stanley Gibbons, Inc., are to hold an auction | 
in about a month, which will include many fine co 
of stamps issued in the last few years, and we ex; 
some ‘‘ eye-openers”’ in the way of prices for som 
these stamps. Collectors are just finding out that < 
of these recent issues are lacking in their collecti: 
and cannot be supplied by most of the dealers. ‘s 
remark applies especially to King’s Head ca 
with the single Crown and CA watermark, but <tr 
are others.” 


b 


4 
a 
Changes in Corean Stamps a 

War is evidently bringing many changes in Co 
among them one in postage stamps. My frie 
W. J. Gardner, of San Francisco, and C. A. Hoy 
of Boston, have recently called my attention to chan 
in the Corean postal issues. As their letters reac 
me almost at the same date, Corea would appear tc 
equally near to both the American cities, and the: 
gentlemen to be equally close observers of philat 
details. i 
New Printings of the rgoo-x Issue i 

The thing to which they call my attention is at 
printing of certain values of the issue of 1906 
This new printing is distinguished by being on_ 
thin, semi-transparent paper, perforated 124 (the 
vious issue of this series was perforated 10 and 1 
and in paler colours than heretofore. So far only 
values have been noted: the 50 cheun, which is prin 
in light olive-green and very pale pink instea 
olive-green and pink, and the 2 woon; which is pri 
in light violet and light green instead of purple 
yellow-green, Both stamps were found in rec 
importations from Corea, and in the case of the 
cheun it is stated that an order which included it 
filled with the exception of that denomination, wh 
was reported to be out of stock at the momeumy 
was forwarded in a subsequent mail. i 


The Falcon Type Abandoned % 


postage stamps carried on where they could su el 
tend it themselves. Time and labour are of sm 
value in Corea, otherwise the return to the small 
sized stamps might be a welcome relief to the ov 
worked tongues which have been licking the Falc 
stamps. A course in using those overgrown la 
should be a liberal education for a bill-poster. 


An Old-time Dealer and his Street Stand 


along the street the other day and grumbling ab 
the raw east wind, I was reminded of the skit on 
poet's line, ‘‘ What is so rare as a day in June?” 
which someone replied: ‘‘A day in March, for t 
it’s not only rare, but raw.” During this little wal 
came across a chilled vendor of odds and ends W 
had on his stand a board to which a few coins ¢ 


Is were fastened by means of tacks. This re- 
2d me of one of the traditions of the stamp trade 
»~w York, to the effect that one of the old-time 
rs in stamps started in business with a street 
alongside one of the parks and displayed his 
. on a board with a tack carefully driven through 
stamp. There could not have been many condi- 
‘ranks in the ranks of stamp collectors in his day. 


ping Billy’s” Stamp 

is dealer afterwards reached the dignity of a 
_ shop, which was located very near to our 
‘al post office. Local stamps were popular with 
stors at that time, and, being enterprising, he 
J one of his own. The principal feature of the 
nm was a man trundling a wheelbarrow full of 
‘s, It should be specified that this dealer was 
' and was familiarly known as ‘‘ Limping Billy.” 
of his rivals seized the opportunity to perpetrate 
e joke. He hada very similar stamp made, but 
nan with the wheelbarrow was being urged on 
is Satanic Majesty, and the stamp bore a new 
iption, ‘‘Three limps to the Post Office.” It 
id its purpose by raising a laugh, and is occasion- 
jeen in old collections. 
JOHN N. LUFF, 


: Brussels Letter 

fi, 24th March, 1905. 
New Postage Stamps 
new postage stamps of Belgium, which ought to 
ar during May so as to coincide with the opening 
ae Exhibition at Liége, will not be put on sale 
te the early part of July next. The notice, ‘‘Ne 
ivrer le Dimanche,” which is on the lower part of 
3elgian stamps, did not look very nice on the first 
ts already printed off. The authorities wished to 
tidy this drawback, but an unfortunate stroke of 
ile broke some of the letters, and naturally a fresh 
thas had to be engraved. Hence the delay. 


of the late M. Mortelmans’ Collection 


le catalogue for the sale of the stamps belonging 
e collection of the late M. Mortelmans, Treasurer 
ae Federation of Belgian Philatelists, is being 
m up. Among the rarities which will have to 
2 under the hammer, mention is made especially 
magnificent copy of the Official £1, Great Britain, 
#-brown, 1885, ‘‘I.R. Official,” used; of a ros., 
, Maltese Cross, and of the £1, 1882, watermark 
for, both unused. Doubtless these three stamps 
fetch a pretty good price, and will be the subject 
uch competition. There will also be sold soon, 
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at an auction arranged by MM. Dethier and Juliard, 
of Brussels, the 5 pence and the r shilling, Great Britain, 
‘* Board of Education,” used. 


Federation of Belgian Philatelists: Annual Meeting 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Federation of 
Belgian Philatelists will take place at Li¢ége next June. 
The societies of Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
Ostend, Louvain, and Liége will meet. It is said that 
the Committee intends to invite the presidents and 
secretaries of the chief philatelic clubs of the neigt- 
bouring countries, with a view to founding an inter- 
national federation. As is usual, the meeting will be 
followed by a banquet, and when that is finished, 
there will be a tombola, which, to judge from the 
prizes that have arrived up to date, will surpass in 
importance all its predecessors. 


Canal Zone Stamps 

Theannouncementof thesuppression of the American 
stamps surcharged ‘‘Canal Zone Panama”’ has resulted 
in raising tenfold the price of the stamps here. The 
first three values of 1, 2, and 5 cents, which used to 
be sold at 74d. the set, are offered now at 4s. 6d. the 
set. Collectors are asking, Is this rise justified? 
Evidently it is, if the stamps are no longer in circula- 
tion. But the moral to be drawn from these fluctua- 
tions is that it is better to get the new issues so soon 
as they come out. 


Varieties in Current Belgian Stamps 

The announcement of the approaching issue of 
Belgian stamps is making collectors lose no time in 
getting hold of the errors which are to be found in 
the present stamps. There are not very many errors. 
Properly speaking, they do not represent ‘‘errors”’ ; 
they are rather varieties due to certain defects in the 
printing. Here are the chief of them :— 

1. The 10 c., rouge; the strip at bottom has the 
Flemish inscription, NIET BESTELLEN OP ZONDAS, in- 
stead of ZONDAG. 

2. In the 5 c., green, POSTERYEN is met with as 
POSTERFJEN. 

3. In the 25 c., blue, the value in the upper left 
corner has a ‘'5”’ which is left open at bottom, that 
is, the end of the figure is not curled up. 

4. The 1oc., brown. The tail of the letter ‘‘Q” is 
found in the centre of the letter instead of at the 
bottom. 

A stamp which is also worth looking for is the 50 
centimes, black, instead of grey. Only a few sheets 
of the black were issued, and it is destined to become 
a real rarity. In my next letter I will speak of the 
other varieties that are met with in former issues. 

AUG. VAN DE KERCKHOVE. 


BILATELIC SOCIETIES 


ndon Philatelic Society 


President : H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

Hon. Sec.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.45. 
Annual Subscription: Town, £2 2s.; Country, £7 1s. 


Seventh meeting of the season 1904-5 was held 
1, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the 
January, 1905, at 7.45 p.m. 

embers present: M. P. Castle, Gordon Smith, 
1Z Reichenheim, Robert Ehrenbach, L. W. Ful- 
y J- C. Sidebotham, W. Schwabacher, A. W. 
lean, T. Maycock, C. J. Daun, R. B. Yardley, 
s. W. Hall, J. H. Abbott, Malcolm S. Cooke, 
leville Biggs, W. Dorning Beckton, B. D. Knox, 
: A. Tilleard. Visitors: J. R. Laing and A. A. 
Jett. 


Mr. M. P. Castle, as Hon. Vice-President, having 
taken the chair, the minutes of the Jast meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

A letter from the Hon. Secretary of the Junior 
Philatelic Society was read, and it was unanimously 
agreed to comply with his request for the loan of the 
Society’s frames for use at the forthcoming Exhibition 
of the Junior Society in February next. 

The report of the sub-committee on the proposal to 
hold an International Exhibition in London in 1906 was 
further considered, and, after some discussion, it was 
resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Secretary, 
seconded by the Hon. Treasurer, that the report be 
received and adopted, and that the members to be 
nominated by the Society to serve on the working 
committee for the Exhibition consist of Messrs. M. P. 
Castle, R. Ehrenbach, L. W. Fulcher, and F. Reichen- 
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heim, in addition to Mr. H. R. Oldfield as Hon. Secre- 
tary, and Mr. L. L. R. Hausburg as Hon. Assistant 
Secretary of the committee. 

The special business arranged for the meeting was 
a Display of the Stamps of India by Mr. L. L. R. 
Hausburg. In his absence Mr. Gordon Smith kindly 
undertook the duty of showing the stamps. The 
greatest interest was shown by members present in 
the really magnificent display which was given. 

The collection, which is practically complete, com- 
mences with a fine series of all the interesting essays 
for the early stamps; and the issued stamps, in their 
numerous shades and varieties, are represented by 
both used and unused specimens, the latter in ‘‘ mint” 
condition, and including in many instances entire 
sheets or panes. 

Amongst the greatest rarities are the first 4 annas 
stamp with ‘‘inverted” frame; an unused pair of the 
same stamp in the medium setting ; an entire sheet of 
the first setting of the same stamp (the only sheet known 
to exist in any collection); and the 4 annas ‘‘ Service 
Stamp,” overprinted on the bill stamp of that value, 
with ‘‘inverted” overprint. 

In referring to the early issues, Mr. Gordon Smith 
informed the meeting of Mr. Hausburg’s interesting 
interview with General Sir H. Thuillier, who superin- 
tended the printing and issue of the first stamps of 
India, and is now resident in England. 

On the conclusion of the display, the Hon. Secretary 
proposed, and Mr. Abbott seconded, a resolution ex- 
pressing the very cordial thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Hausburg for sending his collection for inspection, 
and to Mr. Gordon Smith for kindly undertaking to 
show the stamps. This was put to the meeting and 
was Carried unanimously. 


THE eighth meeting of the season 1904-5 was held at 
4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the 27th 
January, 1905, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: Robert Ehrenbach, H. R. Old- 
field, R. Meyer, R. Frentzel, A. W. Maclean, T. May- 
cock, T. W. Hall, W. T. Wilson, M.S. Cooke, C. 
Neville Biggs, A. R. Barrett, and B. D. Knox. 
Visitor: C. J. Phillips. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Ehrenbach in the 
absence of the Vice-President and the Hon. Vice- 
President, and the minutes of the meeting held on 
the 13th January, 1905, were read and confirmed. 

The members then proceeded to the election of 
Mr, James Robert Laing, proposed by Mr. Malcolm 
S. Cooke, and seconded by Mr. C. Neville Biggs, who 
after ballot was declared duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. W. Mann, 
the stamps comprised in his magnificent collection of 
New Zealand were brought to the meeting and shown 
by Mr. C. J. Phillips. 

At the conclusion of the inspection a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Mann for the loan of his collection, and to 
‘Mr. Phillips for bringing the same to the meeting, 
was proposed by Mr. Biggs, seconded by Mr. Meyer, 
and carried unanimously, and after Mr. Phillips had 
responded the proceedings terminated. 


Hierts Philatelic Society 


President: H. Jennings White. 
Secretary: H. A. Slade, ‘‘ Ingleside,” St. Albans. 
Meeting : Anderton's Hotel. Third Tuesday. 


THE March meeting was held on Tuesday, 21st, at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. Mr. W. G. Cool 
occupied the chair, and other members present were 
Messrs. T. H. Harvey, R. Frentzel, J. C. Sidebotham, 
L. E. Bradbury, T. W. Hall, W. Schwabacher, 
S. Chapman, D. Thomson, R. B. Yardley, Li W: 
Fulcher, J. B. Neyroud, K. Wiehen, A. H. L. Giles, 
B. W. H. Poole, F. J. Melville, W. A. Boyes, W. T. 
Standen, H. L. Hayman, M. Weinberg, A. Bagshawe, 
R. H. A. Deere, and H. A. Slade (Secretary). There 
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was also a visitor present. Mr. F. J. Pullar, of Br; 
of Allan, N.B., was elected a member. = | 
There was no other business of public inte) 
The meeting proceeded with the inspection of} 
T. W. Hall’s marvellous display of his early Uru;, 
stamps. Commencing with many pages of | 
‘* Diligencia” issue of 1856, all practically mint co; 
Mr. Hall led the way to the ‘‘ Monte Video” issu) 
1857 to 1860, which were followed by a com}) 
show of the 1864 issues and almost every conceiy| 
variety of the subsequent surcharge, chief of ws 
were the surcharges on wrong values. Next ino 
were the stamps of 1866-72, all perfect copies, 
when used. There were also shown some fi 
on entires of all the issues. Whole panes of 
stamps were shown, and the ‘‘ white bend to 5,” | 
lines beneath horse,” and other varieties coul¢ 
easily distinguished. At this point the usual hou} 
the termination of ‘‘displays” arrived, and Mr. } 
announced that he stopped here as a suitable per} 
A display of all the issues, he had calculated, wi 
occupy until 11.30 p.m., and, amidst laughter, 
suggested this would be too much for the memt! 
During the passing round of the stamps some} 
cellent ‘‘ Notes” were read by Mr. Hall. Mr, § 
botham proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr, } 
and commented on the wonderfully neat and art 
way in which the stamps were mounted and the! 
description written on each page, which so gre 
added to the interest and enjoyment. This 
seconded by Mr. A. H. L. Giles, who stated tha 
had been to Monte Video himself and seen Sev. 
collections there, but nothing that could touch. 
Hall’s. The vote was carried with acclamation. — 
Hall, after answering several questions concert; 
the stamps that were asked by members, thanked 
meeting for their vote, and said that if at any tim: 
was asked he should be only too pleased to givea 
play of the later issues, and added that he consid 
this collection the most complete he had of all 
South American Republics. From the mannei 
which this offer was received it is probable that, 
Hall will hear from the Secretary in due course. | 
thoroughness the collection was voted one of th 
the Society has been privileged to see. ee 
On April 18th Mr. Robert Ehrenbach will gis 
display with notes of Bahamas issues, and on May 
the annual dinner will-be held. The risk of dam 
to stamps being too great, there will be no display’ 
year at the dinner. bs 


Philatelic Society of South Austra 


z 
REPORT presented at the sixteenth annual meet 
held at Pirie Chambers, Pirie Street, Adelaide, 
Wednesday the 2nd of November, 1904. * 


ai. 


Z, 
hae 
5 
o 
eo) 
et 


meetings and one committee meeting were held, 1 
an average attendance of ten members. Pe 

The balance at the Society’s credit is £4 19s. 11 
which your Committee consider satisfactory. ee: 


During the year Mr. Blockey read the follow 
papers: (1) ‘‘Imperforate S.A.” ; (2) ‘‘Perforate S.. 
showing examples of various perforations made 
the different machines. It is hoped that further arti 


This pricing is to be considered a 
adopted at meetings in instalments and published 
The Australian Philatelist. The work so far is only 
.its infancy, and it is hoped that members will take 


ve interest in seeing to the pricing of stamps of 
jr own colony. 
_everal changes have taken place in the current 
eS <— 
») New perforations—1d. and 2d., perf. 12. 
2 New type, POSTAGE—4Gd., od., Is., and 5s. 
\3) Varieties in type of all the long stamps, notably 
8d. with the error EIGNT. 


| 
|,) New post card, 1d. Longer inscription. 


“he Secretary is making arrangements to bind, for 
) Society’s library, some of the most important of 
literature in hand, which has been accumulating 
| some years. 

‘our Committee regret having to call attention to 
i sad loss sustained through the death of your late 
| sident, Mr. Shaw, who took an active interest in 
| work of the Society. 

ja conclusion, your Committee trust that increased 
j:rest will be shown in the study of Philately during 
coming’ year. 

tor and on behalf of the Committee, 

| J. W. HILLMAN, Vice-President. 
W. L. PECK, Hon. Secretary. 


ERE are few changes to be noticed in this colony 
jresuming our notes on the prices of the new 
fbons Catalogue for 1905, now in the hands of our 
Mders. The provisional 1d. on 6d. of 1889, unused, 
been raised from 25s. to 30s. The 2os., green 
ij red, of 1891-4 has been left unpriced, but the 5s. 
!. 10s. of 1898-1900 left unpriced have now been 
‘ed, the 5s. at 15s. for unused and 3s. 6d. for used, 
} the ros. at 25s. unused and 5s. used. The 
jiety of the provisional 1d. on 6d. of 1go1, ‘‘One” 
fitted, has been priced 5os. unused. 

fig Kong 

[the first issue, 1862, the 8 c., unused, has been 
,ed from 15s. to 20s., the 2 c., unused, of 1863-71 
n 2s. 6d. to 4s., the 96 c., grey, unused, of the 
jie series from 16s. to 18s. Of the King’s Heads, 
izle CA, the $1 has been raised from 2s. 6d. to 4s., 
| the $2 from 5s. to 7s. 

lia 

ANGES are noticeable here. 


f The stamps of Scinde 
trict Post are now placed as the first issue. 


Then 


' of ‘General Issues, under the Honourable East 
ia Company,” which might, with advantage, have 
n condensed to ‘‘East India Company.” Then 
‘nder the Crown” from 1860; and lastly we have 
issues commencing 1882, after Queen Victoria 
|; persuaded to assume the title of Empress, placed 
ler the heading of ‘‘Empire of India.” The com- 
‘TS seem to have been a bit nervous over this 
“uping, for they are all in different type, ‘‘ Under 
| Crown” being in very small type, as though they 
fe not quite sure of the historic date when the 
iit India Company yielded up its enfeebled functions 
1g0vernment. In the next Gibbons I hope to see 
) a groupings set out in the same uniform black- 
id type. 

*hilatelically, India is now the land of shades; the 
sly issues in particular are divided up into shades 
umerable. I do not intend to bewilder the readers 
| G.S.W. with the prices of these, but I may 
fe, in passing, a marked advance in the 2 annas, 
\nge, of 1865, which has been raised from 5s. to 
. In the 1882-8 series the 4 a. 6 p., unused, is 
‘anced from 2s. 6d. to 4s., and the 1 r. from 3s. 6d. 
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Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society 


President: Edward J. Nankivell. 

Secretary: F. Wicks, The Lodge, Tudeley, Tonbridge. 
Meetings : Members’ Houses. Monthly: afternoons. 
Annual Subscription : 5s. 


THE Kent and Sussex Philatelic Society held its April 
meeting at 33, Ferndale Park, Tunbridge Wells, on 
Monday, grd April, 1905, the President, Mr. Edward 
J. Nankivell, presiding over the following attendance: 
The Misses Nix (at whose kind invitation the meeting 
was held there), Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wheelwright, 
Mr. C. H. Scott, and Mr. F. Wicks (Hon. Sec.). The 
President displayed a magnificent collection of the 
stamps of Bermuda, borrowed for the occasion fram 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and contributed in- 
teresting remarks thereon. The Misses Nix also dis- 
played their collection, and a very enjoyable meeting 
terminated with votes of thanks. 


to 5s. In the large high values of the Queen’s Heads 
of 1895 the 2 r., unused, has been advanced from 
asi Ads to 4s. 3 the’ g 5. from. 5s. to ‘Gse, and) the 5° r. 
from 8s. 3d. to ros. 

Passing over the native issues of India, as being 
too hard a nut for me to crack, I come to 


Jamaica 

It is always interesting to note how it fares with 
first issues that are of sufficiently recent date to be 
only just getting scarce. The first issue of Jamaica 
is one of these. The old Pineapple series is decidedly 
getting scarce, and slowly recovering from the West 
Indian slump of 1899. Here is the range of prices for 
unused from 1897, when they were on the crest of the 
boom :— 


1897 1899 1900 I902 1903 1904 1905 

SMM Scop WGA Loe ge SNe BR iSeiae) PSeatiowm Save: 
Fae re OE. GF eh Ge ee 6) TSG e676 
2d. 15 Oe ria. Ota Go 15.00 112.0.) 16-6 ) 161.6 
Beye Ou TALOns TO, 10: O14 OO y TO 01.19 6 
ACh giee wi Se O i t2,Oo% EA Gtnls Onat 2.6,  T2i0 nea 0 
6d. 80105300), 1 25-09. 90,07130 OF (450. 430,09 
WSieee $0(0)4 2020 20.00 F157 0.) 012.0) 12, 0% FAG 


As will be gathered from these prices, in the parlance 
of the Stock Exchange, business is still quiet in 
Jamaicas. Nevertheless, it is a nice little country, 
and one that is certain to have its day later on. If 
you don’t think so don’t buy Jamaicas. 


Lagos 

AH! Here we are in the region of high prices for 
high values and rare watermarks. Lagos is a favourite 
of mine. It comprises a straightforward range of 
seven distinct issues of one uniform design—even in 
the change to the King’s Head the main design is still 
retained—and there is only one provisional, $d. on 4d. 
in 1893, which costs only 3s. In the early issues there » 
is no change to note except a drop in the price of the 
2s. 6d. of 1884-6 from 105s. to 1oos. In the 1887-94 
series an addition has been made of a recent discovery 
of the 6d. with value in carmine instead of mauve, but 
it is left unpriced, and also for the anxious ones the 
scarce single CA King’s Heads of 1904 are all left un- 
priced but the 5s., which is generously priced at ros., 
at which figure all available copies will soon be 
snapped up. Meanwhile, this scarce series with a face 
value of 19s. 104d. is being sold at £8 per set. 


24.4 


A Gibbonsite (London).—1. Yes, the Jubilee series of 
Great Britain should be collected, for they do not 
partake of speculative commemorative stamps. 2. 
You can collect post cards and wrappers if you like, 
but they are now discarded by the average collector, 
as they are too bulky for the ordinary album, and there 
is more than enough to occupy the stamp collector in 
ordinary adhesive postage stamps. 3. I cannot say 
what is the value of the Tapling Collection. There 
is so much that is unique in it that it is impossible to 
appraise it, but some of the best judges say it must be 
over £100,000. 4. The overprint ‘‘G” on Cape of 
Good Hope stamps indicates stamps provided for use 
in Griqualand. 


A. B. K. (London).—We did not intend in any way 
to cast any reflection on the collection of fiscals, The 
reply would probably have escaped criticism if we 
had said that ‘‘fiscals are of no interest to the postage 
stamp collector.”” Many thanks for your kind informa- 
tion that the Hong Kong stamps overprinted ‘‘S. O.” 
and ‘‘S. D.” are fiscals, the ‘‘S.O.” signifying ‘‘Stamp 
Office,” and the ‘‘S.D.” ‘Stamp Duty,” instead of 
being the initials of firms as surmised by us; that 
Stanley Gibbons lists them as ‘‘ Fiscals used for post- 
age”; and that they are more often found postally than 
fiscally used. 


M. D. (Durham).—We do not know that any value 
attaches to reprints of Samoan stamps. 


M, J. (Blantyre).—In your case I do not think I . 


should keep the stamps you mention on entires. Rare 
stamps are frequently kept on entires by specialists, 
but for the purposes of the ordinary collector entires 
are more of a bother than an ornament. Yes, you 
should collect both single and multiple CAs. Some of 
the single CAs are already getting very scarce, and 
as you began before the multiple came in, no doubt 
you took care to complete as many with the single CA 
as possible. 


H. G. (Accrington).— We sympathise with your 
criticism that the title ‘‘Stamps of Great Britain”’ is 
, not as comprehensive as it should be. On the other 
hand, ‘‘Stamps of the British Islands” would be open 
to the objection of being too comprehensive, for many 
of our island colonies would inferentially be included 
in that term. 

E. B. P. (Hereford)._It is hardly safe to provoke 
Mr. Imeson, but you shall have one more shot-at him 
with the lines you now send. The large stop after the 
“TJ.” of ‘*V.R.I.” in the Transvaals is a well-known 
variety. It is next to the last stamp on the sheet, in 
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APRIL, 1905 


15. Junior Philatelic Society: Display of Rarities. 7 p.m. 
Auction Sale of Postage Stamps. 7.30p.m. Display— 
Later Issues of Mexico, Rudolf Frentzel.. 8.15 p.m. 


Paper—How does Philately Constitute a Science?, by — 


William G. Inkpin. 9 p.m. 
18. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 
Leeds Philatelic Society: Display of Victorian Stamps, 
with notes, by E. Heginbottom, B.a., at Leeds Institute. 
hig) ok peo : ‘ . 
Herts Philatelic Society: Display, with notes—Bahamas, 
by Robert Ehrenbach, at Anderton’s Hotel, E.C. 7 p.m. 
Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
4.30 p.m. 


1g. Auction : 
London. 
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the last row. It is not catalogued, being thoug 
insignificant, nor is the dropped ‘‘I” of **V.R 
the same series catalogued. 


I fear, dear Mr. Imeson, 
That our Editor we'll bore 
With all our rhymes on 
Penny reds. Yours truly, 
Ellinor. 
The gist of a woman’s letter 
Is always at the end. 4 
How very pleased the lads would be o. | 
With the ‘‘socks” that you would | 
By George! the knouting 
Would warm their little soles ; 
And we should then no longer see 4 
Toes protruding through great holes, — 
O penny reds! how very few 3 
Can know the good that you might do. 
W. D. H. (Wimbledon).—Your inclusion or exclu; 
of South Americans must depend on your individ 
preferences. If you wish to exclude all that are 
promising as investments you will exclude them, 
they are full of philatelic interest, and no coll 
should allow himself to be too hide-bound by i 
ment considerations. I should saya fiscal dealer 
be the most likely to buy fiscally cancelled st 
You might try Mr. William Morley, 15, Brow. 
Gardens, Catford, S.E. It is not usual to inclu 
cally cancelled stamps in a collection of postage sta 
but many collectors who cannot afford the high 
of some countries in any other form take — 
celled copies. 


A Young Collector.—The overprint ‘‘O.U.S.” 
Oxford Union Society. If you are only collecting 
small general way, make your choice between un 
and used, with a preference for unused, always 
membering that a lightly cancelled and. perfect 
copy is better than a soiled unused copy lacking g 
When the used copy is worth more than the unus 
is hard to discard the used. In such a case you m 
hinge the used copy under the unused copy. 
collectors do this. If neatly done the under stamp 
not show, but it is there for inspection by turnin 
the top unused stamp. 

T. P. (Andnam).—It is expected that when the 
monwealth Series is issued it will be a series co 
to all, but nothing has yet been decided. Thes 
of the colonies, if printed in London, are gene! 
ordered through the Agents-General by the colo 
authorities. 


DIARY 


tg. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: Paper an 
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(Continued from page 230.) 
) The Jubilee Issue, and other subsequent 
stamps of Queen Victoria, 1887-1901 
[BE public and official condemnation 
“ of what we philatelists call the 1884 
ssue eventually led to the appointment of 
‘Special Committee. Up to this time the 
tamp Department at Somerset House 
‘ecided all matters as to the supply of 
sostage stamps to the Post Office, but the 
884 issue raised such an outcry from 
ost Office officials that they were at last 
tiven a voice in the matter, and accord- 
ngly two officers of the Post Office were 
‘ppointed members of the Committee. 
{his Committee went into the whole 
juestion of the designing and engraving 
ind printing of postage stamps. It 
msited stamp-printing establishments 
it Paris, Malines, Berlin, and Vienna, 
and investigated the methods of manu- 
facture of the stamps of France, Belgium, 
sermany, and Austria, all of which use 
the cheap surface-printing process by 
which our English stamps are produced. 
A great deal of useful information was 
collected, after which the Committee set 
to work to get satisfactory designs for an 
entirely new series. It was decided to 
print some of the stamps in two colours, 
and this decision was carried out in the 
Case of the. 14d., 2d., qd., 4$d., 5d., od., 
and rod. The stamps in most use, 2Z.é. 
may id., 24d., 3d., 6d., and 1s., were 
printed in one colour, as before. But 
the 24d., 3d., and 6d. were printed on 
coloured papers. This trial of coloured 
papers led the way to the subsequent use 
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of coloured papers for most of our Colonial 
stamps. In fact, coloured papers are be- 
coming very common in our Colonial 
issues. Whether their use will be of long 
duration is open to question. For one 
matter, the watermark is scarcely visible 
on the coloured papers, and such protec- 
tion from forgery as the watermark may 
afford is practically nullified. It may 
be noted here that in the King’s Head 
series which followed, only the 3d. stamp 
is printed on coloured paper. 

Another new departure affected the 
engraving of the design, and here I 
may quote the late Mr. Westoby. He 
writes, in his Adheszve Postage Stamps of 
Europe: ‘*The great fault with all the 
stamps that had previously been manu- 
factured by Messrs. De La Rue and Co. 
was that the profile of the face was 
dependent on the lines of the shading, as 
in the present (1898) stamp of one penny. 
The consequence was that the head was 
not salient, being in a bastard kind of 
anaglyptic engraving, and the lines of 
shading in the profile were all but mixed 
up with those of the background. In 
the new stamps the head is either on a 
solid background or is defined by an out- 
line on an uncoloured one; this latter, it 
is said, gave great trouble to the engraver, 
as it was necessary that in the die the 
outline should be as sharp as a knife— 
the very thing, however, to prevent 
forgery, for which purpose it is important 
that a stamp should not be capable of 
imitation by every petty engraver. It 
will be seen that all the heads on the 
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solid ground are also alike zufer se, but 
differ from those on the uncoloured 
ground, though they are, it may be sup- 
posed, as nearly alike as the engraver 
could make them.” 

The dwarfed or miniature portraits of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria were also a 
new departure in size. Up to this time 
the head had, since the issue of the first 
adhesive stamp in 1840, formed the chief 
portion of the design. With the issue of 
this Jubilee series the head has been re- 
duced in size to give scope to the develop- 
ment of a surrounding design. This 
miniature head is not regarded as an im- 
provement, and there are signs of its 
abandonment. Many of our Colonies 
have adopted designs with a larger head, 
and one or two have discarded small 
heads for bolder portraits. 

The check-letters in the angles were once 
more discussed, and finally abandoned. 

The 1d. stamp was continued unaltered, 
and therefore is not included in what is 
termed the Jubilee series. The 3d. stamp 
was changed in colour from slate-blue to 
vermilion, but the design was not inter- 
fered with. 

We philatelists also group into this 
series of 1877 the 44d. stamp issued in 
September, 1892, to cover the 2-Ib. rate 
of the parcel post, and the rod. value 
issued in February, 18g0. 

As to the 44d., it may be as well here 
to explain that this value was subsequently 
withdrawn and discontinued when the 
parcel post 2-lb. rate was reduced to 4d. 

So many collectors now collect the 
letters of the alphabet printed on the 
margin paper of the 4d. and rd. stamps, 
that it may be well to explain that those 
letters were started with the id. in 1884, 
and with the 3d. in 1887. They are used 
to facilitate the keeping of accounts. The 
letter is a key to the set of plates then 
being used, and is changed when fresh 
plates are needed. 

This Jubilee series is throughout in- 
scribed ‘‘ Postage and Revenue.” 

In 1900 the 3d. stamp was changed in 
colour from vermilion to blue-green, and 
the 1s. from green to green and scarlet. 

Despite the wonderful manner in which 
De La Rue and Co. manage to preserve 
the level of colour from year to year in 
most of their printings, there are shades 
to be found in this series by those who 
are given to that phase of stamp collect- 
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ing. In the 3d., indeed, there is some 
thing more than a variety of shade. Th 
ordinary 3d. was turned out on paper 0 
a lemon-yellow, but by some mistak 
some were printed on paper of a distinc 
orange colour, This variety is very scarce 
both unused and used. 

The 41 value included in the series ;; 
our old friend of 1884 changed in colow 
from brown-lilac to green. It was addec 
in January, 1891. 
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| All are watermarked with the large 
mperial Crown and perforated 14. 
The whole series, excepting the few 
values mentioned as subsequent additions, 
yas issued on the 1st of January, 1877, 
nd formed what may be termed the 
arliest official recognition of the year 
877 as the Jubilee year of the splendid 
reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Jueen Victoria. 
The summary of this group is as 
ollows :— 
, 1877. 
Jubtlee [ssue. New Designs. 
POT EWES 
Watermark Imperial Crown. 
4d., vermilion. 
14d., purple and green. 
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2d., green and vermilion. 
2}d., purple on blue paper. 
3d. 4 yellow. 
3d. o orange. 
4d., green and brown. 
4$d. sf scarlet (Sep. 1892). 
5d., lilac and ultramarine. 
6d., purple on red paper. 
od. s) and blue, 
rod. 3 », scarlet (Feb. 1890). 
is,, vreen, 


41, dark green. 


1900, 
Same Types and Watermark. 
Colours Changed. 
3d., blue-green 


Is., green and scarlet. 


(To be continued.) 


mast STEPS IN PHILATELY 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 232.) 
3. Designs of Stamps 


LJ OW can I tell the difference between 
the various issues of any one country? 
How can I locate stamps the appearance 
of which affords me no clue to the naming 
of the countries to which they belong? 
These two questions are constantly on 
he beginner’s lips. It therefore behoves 
me to give as complete an answer as | 
can. Undoubtedly the best way of dis- 
inguishing issues and identifying obscure 
stamps is to use a standard catalogue. 
At first the average beginner has a little 
difficulty in finding his way, but, after a 
lesson or two in the art of catalogue 
searching, he will find a Gzbbons (es- 
pecially the 1905 edition) brimful of 
instruction and interest and profit to him- 
self. To be able to find his way about 
Gibbons is of far more importance to 
the collector than the knowledge of the 
‘‘ins and outs” of a Bradshaw is to the 
traveller. The one may miss his train, 
but he can go on by the next. The other 
may lose heavily through not having 
found out from his catalogue what is the 
market value of the stamp he wishes to 
buy or of which he wishes to dispose. 


Many beginners content themselves 
with an album which gives the names of 
countries and illustrations of their stamps 
along the headline of each page. They 
sort their stamps, using these illustrations 
asa guide; and, having made many more 
or less shrewd guesses at the names of 
some which had no illustrations, mount 
accordingly. The attempt at self-help is 
praiseworthy. The result is often unsatis- 
factory. Sometimes the word “ludicrous” 
is the only fit appellation to the comical 
combinations arrived at. From the point 
of view of order of issues, the albums 
which give illustrations all over the sur- 
face to be covered with stamps are useful. 
Unfortunately, their usefulness in this 
respect is more than counterbalanced by 
their many drawbacks. If, then, the be- 
ginner wishes to follow a counsel of per- 
fection, by all means get Gibbons’ two 
volumes and spend a few half-hours on 
them. The time will not be wasted. The 
knowledge gained will be of great im- 
portance afterwards. Like a certain 
article of domestic use, once used they 
are always used. Now let me give you 
one or two object-lessons and show you 
what can be learnt from a catalogue with 
reference to the determining of countries 
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to which stamps belong. Two things 
enter largely into this question of dis- 
tinction. 


(1) The design or picture. 
(2) The inscription. 


If the inscription gives the name of the 
country in Roman characters, the stamp 
is at once known for what it is. Often, 
however, the name of the country is not 
given. In such cases we must distinguish 
by means of the design. Stamps are 
generally rectangular inform. They are 
found in square, round, or oval shapes. 
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Six and eight-sided figures are also in 
evidence, e.g. the 4 annas, red and blue, 
of India; or the English embossed stamps 
of 1847-54. a 

The first thing which catches the eye 
when one looks at a stamp is the central 
portion. It contains one or other of the 
following :— 4 


(a) Figure or bust of reigning monarch, 
illustrious personage, or an allegorical 
picture. | 

(0) Coat of arms or emblems. 

(c) A value in large figures. 

(Zz) The inscription. 


(To be continued.) 
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By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 233.) 
XIII. Stamp Collecting as an Investment—con+. 


OF foolish investors there will always 

be a generous supply, who will ever 
be ready to offer themselves as evidence 
of the worthlessness of any and every form 
of investment, forgetful of the fact that 
the shoe is more often on the other foot. 
In stamps, as in every other class of in- 
vestment, the foolish may buy what is 
worthless instead of what is valuable. 
There are stamps specially manufactured 
and issued to catch such flats, and they 
are easily hooked by the thousand every 
year, despite the continual warnings of 
experienced collectors. 

But if we turn to the result of ex- 
perienced collecting we find abundant 
evidence of the fact that the stamp col- 
lector may enjoy his stamps and, when 
the force of circumstances compels him 
to abandon them, he may retire without 
regret for having put so much money into 
a mere hobby. 

Mr. W. Hughes Hughes, B.1., started 
his collection in 1859, and kept a strict 
account of all his expenditure on his 
hobby, and in 1896 he sold to our pub- 
lishers for close on £3,000 what had cost 
him only £69. 


In 1870 a stamp dealer in London, as 
a novelty and an advertisement, papered 
his shop windows, walls, and ceiling with 
unused Ionian Islands stamps, which were 
then a drug in the market. The same 
stamps would now readily sell at ros. per 
set of three; in other words, the materials 
of that wall-paper would now be worth at 
least £5,000. 4 

The late Mr. Pauwels, of Torquay, 
made a collection which cost him £360 
up to 1871, when it was put on one side 
and left untouched until 1898. It was 
then purchased by our publishers for the 
sum of £4,000, and yielded them a very 
fair return on their investment. 

Inthe International Philatelic Exhibition, 
held in the Galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, in Piccadilly, 
London, in 1897, one collector marked 
over each stamp of his exhibit the price 
which he had paid for it and the market 
price of the day. The collection had been 
got together during the previous fifteen 
years, and had cost its owner £25 2s., 
while by the then latest catalogue value 
it totalled up to £368 1s. 3d. 
_Shrewd business men are those who 
frequently invest large sums in stamps. 
The amounts spent annually by some 
wealthy collectors range from £1,000 
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to £10,000. One well-known Parisian 
collector, whose life has been largely 
devoted to his philatelic treasures, and 
who employs two secretaries to look after 
his collection, has, it is estimated, spent at 
least 4200,000 on his stamps since 1870. 
If investment were the Alpha and 
Omega of stamp collecting, every col- 
lector of standing would bemoan - lost 
opportunities. Many a great rarity of 
to-day could have been had for a few 
shillings a few years ago. The Cape 
errors were sold by Stanley Gibbons at 
M@eeod, each. The ‘‘Transvral” error 
was sold by the same generous firm at 
4s., and others in similar proportion in 
the day of opportunity. 

To-day it is the fashion to look back 
with regret on those lost opportunities, 
and to.nurse the belief that such oppor- 
tunities are never likely to return. But 
experience shows that in every decade of 
stamp collecting the common stamp of 
to-day may be the rarity of to-morrow. 
In many a series of stamps some one 
of the lot from some cause or another 
gets scarce, and the price appreciates 
from year to year till the original price 
paid for the stamp in pence is represented 
by pounds. 


XIV. What to Collect and How to Collect 


The questions, ‘‘ What to collect?” and 
““How to collect?’ are much more easily 
asked than answered. Each individual 
will differ in taste, in inclination, in 
method, in time at his disposal, and last, 
but not least, in the depth of his pocket. 
The most that can be done is to outline 
a general plan, founded upon general ex- 
perience. 

Collectors are divided into two classes 
—the general collector and the specialist. 
The general collector takes everything 
that comes in his way, and knows: no 
limitations, no exclusions of this country 
orthat. The specialist, on the other hand, 
confines his attention to the stamps of one 
or more particular groups or divisions, or 
even to one particular country. 

The mostexperiencedcollectors, whether 
general or specialist, almost invariably 
advise the beginner to start as a general 
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collector. As a beginner he will have no 
experience to guide him in the choice of 
a particular group or division; and until 
he has travelled over the ground as a 
general collector it will be difficult for him 
to make a choice which he may not have 
cause to regret. As a general collector 
he will gather together a general know- 
ledge of stamps in all their peculiar 
varieties, which can scarcely fail to be 
immensely useful to him even should he 
subsequently drift into specialism. In- 
deed, it is an accepted truism that the 
man who starts as a general collector 
invariably makes the best specialist in 
the end. 

Starting, then, as a general collector, 
the beginner purchases an album—for 
choice say the ‘‘ Imperial,” published by 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., which on one page 
has a printed and illustrated list of the 
stamps of a country, and on the opposite 
page ruled and numbered spaces for every 
stamp mentioned in the printed list. A 
catalogue, setting forth the prices at which 
stamps may be purchased, should also be 
obtained. 

One of the very first questions to be 
settled at the start will be the choice that 
must be made between the collection of 
used and of unused. The general collector 
who wishes to collect economically should 
certainly start with what is cheapest; and 
as the common stamps are cheapest in the 
used condition, used should be selected. 
When a collector can afford to spend his 
money liberally, the best and safest, and 
cheapest in the long run, will be stamps 
unused and in the pink of condition. 
Such stamps generally turn out to be a 
safe and not unfrequently a splendid in- 
vestment. 

The beginner will find that he can fill 
up a large proportion of the spaces in 
his album with comparatively common 
stamps, and these are much more eco- 
nomically purchased in the form of cheap 
packets. The blanks that remain will 
then represent stamps worth searching 
for separately, and buying singly as good 
opportunities occur. Many may be ob- 
tained in exchanging duplicates with other 
collectors. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHIE A TERI S PUDIES | 
By the late GORDON SMITH, M.A. 


HOR some time past—one might almost 

say for some years past—there has 
been forming an opinion, now settled into 
a conviction, that the only method for the 
intelligent collector to adopt is to limit 
the field of his searches and his study 
within comparatively narrow limits. From 
the incipient collector to the mature phila- 
telist there must always be numberless 
grades, but for each and for all there are 
interest and amusement, starting from a 
casual acquaintance with a few stamps 
up to the minute observation and dis- 
criminating experience of the advanced 
philatelist. 

Owing to the very wide field over which 
the collector may roam in search of ‘‘pas- 
tures new,” it follows that when he has 
‘pegged out” a claim to his attention, 
he frequently finds himself working alone 
and out of touch and sympathy with those 
who but a short time previously were en- 
gaged simultaneously in a kindred, if not 
in a common, pursuit. 

It is to be regretted for many reasons 
that this state of affairs should exist, but 
in a measure it is inevitable, for as each 
one works along in his own groove he 
becomes more and more isolated from 
those working in other grooves, and that 
bond of union which in former days 
cemented the friendships of the pioneer 
philatelists is to-day becoming much 
loosened. 


Apathy in Philatelic Societies 


It is to this cause, if not entirely, at 
least mainly, is due the apathy which 
seems to characterise the meetings of 
leading philatelic societies, and it is the 
wish of all who have the best interests of 
the pursuit at heart to do something to 
revive that community of purpose which 
was the foundation of success in times 
gone by. 

It is with some temerity that one would 
venture to lay down any rules for limit- 
ing the predilections and inclinations of 
collectors, but it is conceived that the 
formation of groups or small circles, con- 


sisting of as few as even three or four 
collectors united in a common object, 
would not only bring satisfaction to the 
individuals, but contribute to the genera 
welfare. 


Friendly Emulation Desirable 


As to individual success, it is only neces. 
sary to point out that a ‘friendly emula- 
tion among individuals working for the 
attainment of common ends is a much 
greater spur to enthusiasm than that felt 
by the solitary plodder who is playing 
against ‘‘bogey,” to take a metaphor from 
golf. And as the commercial side of the 
question cannot be entirely eliminated, it 


is only necessary to state that where 


several are all ‘‘on to one country ” (tc 
use a colloquialism) they will find the 
value of their respective ‘‘ holdings” con- 
siderably enhanced by united action. 

As to the general good, it cannot be 
denied that where more than one are en- 
gaged in a particular branch, much more 
of value and general interest ‘must accrue 
than where the solitary worker is alone 
employed. From an examination of those 
works on stamps of acritical and historical 
nature which have been compiled by the 
best observers, it will be found that those 
which have been written by two authors in 
collaboration are as a general rule more 
trustworthy, and even if not exhaustive, 
lay down a more solid foundation for 
future study, than those which have 
emanated from single hands. 

That this should be so is almost self- 
evident. More facts come to the know- 
ledge of two persons than are brought to 
thé attention of one, data are more care- 


fully sifted, arguments and reasons are 


more carefully criticised, and conclusions 
more soundly formed than can possibly 4 
effected by one individual. 


Advantages of Collaboration 


It is universally acknowledged by phila- 
telic writers, whether working alone or in 
collaboration, that the author or authors 
of a monograph must POSSESS a collection, 
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f the work is to be of any value phila- 
elically. 

_ It thus comes about that a family party 
of three or four collectors engaged on the 
jame subject will not only do more for 
hhemselves individually by united action, 
out will also be able to contribute to the 
‘tock of information, not only for their 
own benefit, but for that of all future col- 
‘ectors who come into the field and elect 
_o take up that particular branch. 
Much has been said and written on the 
itatus of Philately when considered in its 
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relation to other studies. While on the 
one hand it can never rank with the ad- 
vanced arts and sciences, nevertheless, 
like many other branches of collecting, it 
holds a distinct and by no means despised 
position in all civilised communities. It 
has shown itself to be an intelligent occu- 
pation and recreation for intelligent men 
and women; and the development of the 
pursuit, either from a literary, historical, 
or critical point of view, will always tend 
to raise it in estimation even amongst 
those who do not engage in it. 


A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE 


It was a dream—one of those horrible nightmares one gets after a bad attack 
of malaria—and in this dream I saw all sorts of philatelic monstrosities ; 
the jargon of the auctioneer and the expressions of the catalogues were 


jumbled together in hopeless confusion. 


I saw :— 


I 


HAT someone discovered a ‘‘ three-corner”’ Cape 


With ‘multiple Crown and CA,” 
And Maltas ‘‘on green” ‘‘rouletted between,” 
And ‘‘wall-paper” ‘‘coming to stay.” 


And another who found a marvellous “pair” 


| Of a ‘‘ zéte-béche”’ one penny (in black), 
te And a ‘‘centre reversed” of the ‘‘current’’ rupee 
With a ‘‘triple surcharge” on the ‘‘ back.” 


| And some Egypts on ‘‘laid,” and a British ‘‘unpaid”’ 
| In the ‘‘postaly uniony” green. 

| And a seven cent Greece ‘‘inverted” ‘‘on piece”’ 
(Which nobody ever has seen). 


| But the worst I’ve reserved to the last, you will see, 
And a doctor was summoned in haste ; 


| For the ‘‘anchor” one pound of Great Britain I found 


Was merely what printers call ‘‘ waste.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Servian Death-mask Stamps 


THE following is the reply of M. Mouchon, the en- 
graver of the so-called Death-mask stamps of Servia, 
to the silly suggestion that he must have been a party 
to the manipulation of the design :— 

‘‘Monsieur le Ministre,—Your Excellency ought to 
know of the reports circulating in the Press with re- 
gard to the commemorative stamps of the kingdom 
of Servia, the Queen Nathalie and I being represented 
as having acted in concert for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a sad face upon those stamps. 

‘‘T have never been in relations either direct or in- 
direct with Her Majesty. I know her only by the 
name that she has won for herself in literature, and 
by the triple misfortune which has wounded her heart 
as queen, wife, and mother. Nothing justifies me in 
refusing to her the deep respect that everybody owes 
to her, or in believing her to be capable of the deed 
with which she is reproached. 

‘‘My beard is white, and I have seen sixty-two years 
of honour and uprightness; nobody among those who 
know me would like to think that I was capable of 
such baseness. 

‘“What would be thought of a man who would take 
the money, the honour, and the congratulations of a 
Government of which he had made fun so impudently? 

‘“‘T am sure that such a suspicion has never crossed 
your mind, and I should have gone to your office this 
morning to assure you of my loyalty, did not an in- 
fectious influenza, which has held me for several days 
between life and death, keep me closely to my room 
for three weeks past. 

‘“‘T think that a man who would act thus would not 
be worthy of the great honour which the Servian 
Government has just paid me in conferring upon me 
the insignia of a Commander of Sava, and that I 
should not be worthy of wearing the Cross of Honour 
any longer on my breast. 

‘‘Therefore, Monsieur le Ministre, I beg Your Ex- 
cellency to open an inquiry as to my honorability 
before sending me the insignia in question. 

‘*T have the honour, etc., 
‘‘ MOUCHON.”’ 


Surprise Fortunes in Stamps 


‘‘ THE reason why stamp collecting has such a fascina- 
tion for the genuine collector,” said a well-known 
stamp dealer to Mr. Answers, ‘‘is because he knows 
that at any moment he may tumble quite unexpectedly 
into a fortune. 

‘Instances? Why, yes; heaps of them! There 
was a man called Hook, for example, in’97._ He was 
travelling in Baltimore, and, happening to pass an 
auction-room, stepped in and bought for a trifle 
several huge boxes of old papers and documents on 
the chance that there might be some rare stamps 
among them. There were. There were several $100 
revenue stamps of America for 1868; they were worth 
#60 apiece. Altogether Hook cleared between 45,000 
and £6,000 by his chance speculation. 

‘I know another funny case in which a young man, 
who knew absolutely nothing about the value of 
stamps, found a cigar-box containing twenty-two old 
stamps in a lumber-room of his house. He took them 
to a dealer and offered to sell them. The dealer just 
glanced inside, and saw that they were of the very 


rarest order, and, prompted by cupidity, offered the 


young man only a sovereign for the lot. For some 
reason the latter hesitated, whereupon the dealer, 
afraid of losing such a chance, promptly added, ‘A 
sovereign each, I mean.’ ‘Why,’ said the young man 
in amazement, ‘if they’re worth as much as that, 
they’re probably worth more. I think I’ll inquire a 
bit before selling them.’ He did, and got £50 apiece 
for them !"—Answers. 
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Printings of Dominican Stamps 


WE are able this week to furnish some interesting 
figures relative to the quantities printed of the curren 


issue. Only one supply has been obtained from the 
printers. 
Quantities of Dominican Stamps. 

No. of Stamps. Face Value, 

4 c= 
3d. Arms 84,000 175 Se 
rts RRR 4 240, 180 1,000 15 
ci Piet <8 16,320 136 0 
24d. ,, : o. 36,720 320 76 
cS ae er 5 » +. £2,360 154 10 
OCs ys : MR HP 378 oO 
Bos Say, : . 6, 300 3158 
25s. aaa 5 : 6, 360 636 0 
2s. 6d. Arms ; 6, 300 487 10 
5s. King , ‘ 2,520 630 0 
420,180 , £4,532 15 


Except in the case of the 3d. value, which is nearl 
exhausted, the remaining stock on hand is not expectec 
to be exhausted before 1906. AS 
A fresh supply of the 3d. value has been ordered 
from England, and it will be interesting to see whether 
it is still on the old Crown CC paper. 
Ewen’s Weekly Stamp News. 


‘Wanted: A Fine English Stamp 


AN English Postmaster-General would, the County 
Gentleman thinks, earn the gratitude of plenty of 
people who are proud to think that England was the 
first country to print a really fine stamp, if he would 
somehow get us provided with a stamp which did not 
look cheap and nasty. Why not go back to the 
splendid old dark reds and dark blues and dark violets 
and dark greens which distinguished the stamps of the 
sixties? As to loss, how is it that the people of the 
United States stand the expense of printing what are 
at present the best stamps in the world? [Unfortu- 
nately there is all the difference in the world. Uncle 
Sam runs his post office at a loss; we run ours for all 
the profit we can get out of it.—Eb. G.S.W.] 


A Glasgow Yarn 


HERE is a nice little story which was told to an 
audience recently by a Glasgow dignitary of the 
Episcopal Church. In England the Bishop’s residence 
is called ‘‘ The Palace,” as most people are aware. A 
letter recently addressed to ‘‘The Bishop, Palace, 
Glasgow,” from an English town was returned by 
the Post Office officials bearing the superscription— 
‘‘ Neither at The Palace nor The Empire, Glasgow.” 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
A Boy Stamp-mad 


HE is seen in preparations 

Occupied with perforations ; 

Out of school he’s in a corner 

‘* Swapping” duplicates with friends ; 
And his pocket money never 

Goes to anything whatever 

But to stamps. I won’t endeavour 
To say how much he spends! 


When a rarity he’s sighted, 

He’s elated and excited, 

And could not be more delighted 

If he’d found a ten-pound note ; 

He will jaw for hours on ‘“‘ fudges,” 

And in spite of sundry nudges — 

He continues it, nor budges , 
Till you catch him by the throat. . 
The Captain. — 


pi ah 
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By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


) 


‘sollectors : Three Sorts and Conditions 


usT listen to this from the Book Monthly, quoted from 
. catalogue :—‘‘Of book collectors there are three 
lasses. The first is composed of those who collect 
yooks because of their rarity or costliness. The 
_econd class of book collectors consists of those persons 
yho make a business of collecting, and who buy for 
he rise, and speculate in books as they would in 
hares. The third class are they who buy books in- 
eresting as literature, or beautiful as regards typo- 
raphy or illustration. Such a collector was the late 
word Derby, who, renowned for the sturdiest common 
ense, bought only the best editions, whether the first 
yr the fiftieth, and left behind him one of the most 
nagnificent libraries in the country, a permanent and 
lignified adjunct of the family seat at Knowsley.” 


} 


The Same in Stamp Collecting 


AND so it is in stamp collecting. Some brainless folks 
aow and then amuse themselves by poking fun at us 
as a_class., They show up our little foibles, our fond- 
ness for buying and selling, otherwise speculating, on 
the quiet; and jeer at our tendency to develop into 
condition cranks, our inane worship of what is rare 
regardless of its ugliness, and so on. But it will be 
seen from my quotation from the Book Monthly that 
we poor erring stamp collectors are after all only 
tarred with the same brush as other collectors. 


The Speculator 


THE speculator we also have with us, and the much 
anathematised collector-dealer. In fact, it is only in 
stamps that the collector professes to be a being raised 
above all sordid desires. The book lover examines 
every bookstall and shop for bargains, and more often 
than not he has a white choker; and if he finds a good 
thing he pays down his coppers and passes on to the 
establishment of the expert to sell it for as many 
shillings, or possibly pounds, and he thinks well of 
the whole transaction. Now and then that transaction 
blossoms out into a congratulatory news paragraph 
that Mr. So-and-so rescued a fine copy of Zhe 7imber 
Teapot from an obscure bookshop for a few pence, 
and sold it for ten guineas to Messrs. Blank and Blank. 
But if the poor stamp collector indulges in this sort of 
thing he is dubbed a collector-dealer, and is asked 
when he is going to open a shop. Ah, well, I don’t 
mind confessing to a soft place for bargains and an 
utter indifference to the comments of the jealous when 
I scent a bargain that may help to square my stamp 
accounts for domestic inspection. 


Mr, H. R. Oldfield Home Again 


THE genial Hon. Secretary of the forthcoming Inter- 
national Stamp Exhibition is back from his trip to the 
Canaries, and I am delighted to say that he is looking 
Ai, and quite fit to boom the great show of which we 
are beginning to have considerable hopes. Now that 
he is back we are promised an early sight of the pro- 
gramme. It is my intention to write and ask him what 
his committee proposes to do for us boys of the Weekly. 
We must have some share in that show, or we shall be 
driven to borrowing an adjacent room and running a 
rival affair. 


The Multiple Watermark 


WHATEVER should we have done for novelties to keep 
the New Issuites alive during the last few months if 
there had been no change from single CA to multiple 
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CA? For new issues there would have been almost a 
close time after the King’s heads had been all but com- 
pleted. And now we are getting even to the end of 
probable multiples. For my part, though I am an 
old stager with old issues, I cannot help feeling the 
influence of the excitement that an interesting new 
issue begets in the philatelic breast. Some dear souls 
have cut themselves adrift from the sinfulness of new 
issues. They look down with disdain from their own 
little heaven upon us below. All the same they are 
welcome to their limited joys whilst we gay sinners of 
the lower world shout and pass round our philatelic 
chicks, 


Change of American Watermark 


IT will be remembered that there was an amusing 
outcry against the multiple change of watermark on 
the part of some of our American friends. Now they 
are promised a change of their own. The new Cuban 
stamps, it is said, are not to be on paper watermarked 
as hitherto ‘*U.S.—C.” We shall now see if our 
friends across the pond take kindly to a little change 
of their own, or whether they will lift up their gentle 
voices against it. 


Those South Australian Plasters 


I WONDER how long the patient population of the 
colony of South Australia will continue to manufacture 
the extra amount of saliva required to enable them to 
make use of the long plasters that now do duty as 
postage stamps among’st them. Those stamps may be 
regarded as the outcome of peculiarly constructed 
official minds, and a Christian resignation on the part 
of the victims. 


But Wait for Zanzibars 


IF you want something to console you for the fact 
that, from the lack of time or money, you cannot 
afford to specialise, wait till you see what the specialists 
can do with Zanzibars. I have had an evening at it. 
Jerusalem! There would be an end to specialising 
amongst sane collectors if the choice lay between 
Zanzibars, with their little z’s up and their little z’s 
down, and their peculiar r’s, etc., etc., and simple 
elementary collecting of the type we commend to our 
beginners. 


The Sane Specialist 


But it must not be thought that the ordinary sane 
specialist goes off his head over every broken letter. 
Not he. He leans far more to Mr. Oldfield’s limited 
specialism, and I am inclined to think it only needs a 
few strong public displays of specialised Zanzibars, 
such as I have recently seen, to bring about a strong 
reaction in the direction of simplifying specialism and 
narrowing the gulf that now divides specialism from 
ordinary collecting. 


Our Philatelic Badges 


I HOPE to have something further to say next week on 
this badges question. I have received many letters 
on the subject. By the way, any communications 
addressed to me, care of Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, 
Strand, W.C., or care of the Editor, will be forwarded 
to me. I note that most of my correspondents favour 
a design on both sides, as they say the pendant may 
sometimes hang on one side and sometimes on the 
other. We might have the CC design one side and 
the CA the other. 
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By G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
Translated trom the French oy BDIEH Go PHILuErs 


SHE SEARCHED THE TRUNK TO THE REMOTEST CORNER 


CHAPTER VI (continued) 


How Miss Betty discovers that a courteous man 
is not always an honourable one 


AS Miss Betty and Victoria watched the scene, so 
new to them, night came slowly on. Little 

by little the shadows descended on the Place 
Vendéme, badly lighted by blinking gas-burners 
placed at long distances apart. But moving lights 
ran continually from end to end. They were the 
lamps of the many carriages which came and went, 
in two regular streams, on either side of the sombre 
and majestic column. Farther off, in the Rue de la 
Paix, lights approached each other, became confused, 
and blended together. Then they gradually parted 
again, seen less clearly now on account of the brilliant 
illumination which radiated from the shop windows 
to the middle of the street, forming a luminous vista, 
a fairy road to the Place de I’Opéra. 

‘‘No wonder they call Paris the capital of the 
world!” said Victoria. 

‘‘And you have seen nothing of it yet.) 

‘But I hope to see a good deal more.” 

‘“‘ We should have to stay some days for that.” 

‘‘ Why, surely we are going to stay a long time in 
Paris?” cried Victoria, horrified at the thought of a 
further move immediately after their long voyage. 

‘* Well, yes—perhaps.” 

‘* Perhaps ?.”’ . 

“IT shall not know until I have seen M. Moulineau 
to-morrow, and heard from him where the second 
copy of the Brahmapootra stamp is, for it was to find 
that I came to France, you know.” 


‘*Oh, yes, that is true; and a wretched stamp it is 
for it has already nearly drowned us, and now | 
may——” 

con may cause us to start off again to-morrow. I: 
any case, don't let the future trouble you.” 

Victoria did not trouble about it exactly, but sh 
thought, with a certain amount of apprehension, tha 
if her mistress were going on again so soon it woul 
put an end for the present, and no doubt for a lon; 
time, to the prospect of her marriage. 

The voice of Betty, who was examining the rooms 
and who had passed into the next one, roused he: 
from her matrimonial reflections. 

‘‘Come and look here,” cried the girl. 
very nice and comfortable. 
will have the other room.” 

The suite was composed of two bedrooms and th« 
sitting-room into which they had been shown bj 
M. Pavilly. The windows of all three looked out or 
the Place Vendéme, and each had a door opening int 


“This i 
You can sleep here and. 


_ the ante-room, so that they could be entered, if neec 


be, from the outside without passing through the 
sitting-room. Miss Betty pointed out this advan. 
tageous arrangement to Victoria. 
‘And now,” said she, ‘‘while I dress will you gc 
down to the office and get me some sheets of paper?’ 
‘You have letters to write?” 
*“*No; only a few telegrams, to let my lawyer and 
my friends in New York know about our journey. 
We left America so hastily that I had no time to tell 
anyone.” : 
‘‘The fact of the matter is they’ll be very much 
worried about you, Miss Betty.” 
“Well, I can’t help it. I quite meant to telegraph 


«arriving at Havre. Even if that miserable Towraine 
| not been so late they would have been a week 
,hout news. So don’t let us lose any more time.” 
/Jictoria disappeared, and soon returned with a 
tting-case. Betty established herself at a table and 
jzan to scrawl. Ina few minutes she stopped and 
ided seven or eight sheets of paper to Victoria, 
{ring— 
| | take these to the telegraph office.” 
(As I gave you all my own money to take care 
| Miss Betty, I shall have to ask you for some to 
id the telegrams.” 
3etty put her hand into the little satchel hanging 
m her waist and uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
‘Oh, this is really too bad!” And, as she feverishly 
‘irehed in every corner, she became deadly pale. 
“Stolen—to the very last penny!” she cried. ‘‘Ten 
yusand dollars in notes all gone !”’ 
“What? Stolen!” exclaimed Victoria, stunned at 
> news. 
But Betty, losing no time, hurried toa trunk to look 
-her passport and some banker’s drafts, payable to 
arer, which she had thrown hastily in at the moment 
her abrupt departure. Vainly she searched to the 
motest corner. Nothing there! not even a sign 
a paper. 

“This is too much!” she cried, tapping on the floor 
itably with her little patent-leather shoe. 

“But who could possibly ” began Victoria. 
“Oh, how do I know!” And she once more turned 
er all her linen, and even scrutinised the lining of 
e trunk, without any further result. 
Then a cry of pain escaped her. In her haste she 
d pricked her finger till the blood came. 
“What do you want to put needles among my 
indkerchiefs for?” she asked. 
“But I haven’t, miss,” said Victoria. 

“Then what is it ?”’ 
Wishing to discover the cause of the prick she 
varched again and found a scarf-pin, formed of a 
blden serpent twining round a slip of malachite. 
“Why, that is Sir Oscar’s pin, I am certain,” she 
‘ed. ‘‘I remember it perfectly. It was always 
lling out of his tie, and I told him 
‘veral times that he would lose it. 
ut however does it come to be in 
lis trunk?” 

“Tts owner must have let it fallin.” 
“But Sir Oscar never came into 
jy cabin !” 


. “And yet it seems to me wes 
-one day ef 

“Stop! stop!” thought Betty 
addenly. ‘‘Could he possibly be 
1e thief? But no, of course not; 


e is too well educated, too nice! 
jut, after all, there have been pick- 
ockets as nice and as well educated. 
)f course there have; one hears of 
uch and they may be seen any day. 
“here are even swindlers who play 
he part of perfect gentlemen on 
vurpose to mix with people and 
jlunder them. Yes, the more I 
hink of it the more suspicious Sir 
Jsear’s behaviour during the voyage 
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appears. What an idiot I have been to let myself be 
deceived by the gallant manners of that indefatigable 
cavalier! For it certainly must have been he—it can 
have been no one else—who has robbed me! He 
alone was sufficiently intimate with me during all that 
long time on the Zouraine.” 

A number of minute facts were recalled, one by one, 
by Miss Betty as she thus communed with herself : 
the time Sir Oscar loved to spend in other people's 
cabins, his fondness for the passengers who were 
supposed to be rich, the disappearance of watches 
during the tempest. And each of these little facts, in 
some new point, by some fresh detail, strengthened 
the suspicion in her mind, until it finally became trans- 
formed into an absolute certainty. 

‘‘Do you know who the thief is?” she said then to 
Victoria. 

‘*No, miss. If I only did know e 

‘“Well, it is Sir Oscar Tilbury himself. The clever 
rogue, in rummaging my trunk, dropped this pin, 
which, unfortunately for him, was always unsafe.” 

The honest girl could not suppress a start at such an 
unexpected revelation. 

‘“Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Then that explains why 
Sir Oscar made off at full speed when we arrived at 
Havre, without waiting to say good-bye to anyone.” 

‘You saw him go?” 

‘“With my own eyes! And he looked as if he 
wanted to lose himself among the crowd as quickly as 

ossible. A very eel.” 

‘Then there is no longer any room for doubt.” 

‘‘T can hardly believe it! Such a very superior 
man, and so genteel!” 

‘‘This proves, my dear Victoria, that a courteous 
man is not always an honest one.” 

Miss Scott understood it all now. Sir Oscar was 
one of those cosmopolitan knaves who ‘‘do” the first- 
class trains and the large steamers. 

‘And to think that that wretched pickpocket pro- 
mised to call and see me here!” she cried. ‘‘I would 
not advise him to come near me again, indeed I would 
not!” 

In short, the young American had been robbed— 
hopelessly robbed, but as lamenting 
the fact would not put a penny in 
her pocket she set to work at once 
to find a way out of the difficulty. 
For a moment she thought of going 
to the correspondent of her banker 
in New York, but she soon reflected 
that he would not be likely to ad- 
vance the smallest sum to a person 
who was unable to establish her 
identity. To borrow at the hotel 
was no less difficult; such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of a young 
lady who had just engaged the 
most sumptuous rooms would cause 
her to be taken for a simple ad- 
venturess. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” she said to 
Victoria. And, taking a sudden 
resolution, she drew from her ears 
two superb diamonds, and, holding 
them closely in her hand, went out 
into the Place Vendéme. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Calcutta Letter 


CALCUTTA, 237d March, 1905. 
“Postage and Revenue” Stamps for India 


A MUCH-NEEDED and _ long-desired convenience is 
about to be effected for the benefit of the Indian 
public in the unification of postage and receipt stamps. 
A recent notification in the Gazette is the first official 
intimation that the Government has this end in view, 
as it renders illegal the pen-marking of postage 
stamps affixed to a letter or other postal matter prior 
to posting. The new regulation will be enforced 
from the rst April next. 


Anticipated Openings for Dishonesty 


From the first use of postage stamps in India pen- 
marking has been permitted, and the coming with- 
drawal of the privilege may, it is feared by many, 
prove an opportunity for dishonesty of the meanest 
kind. With all their good qualities (and they have 
many), our ‘‘menial staff,” as the grandiloquent baboo 
likes to call them, have some unpleasing little ways of 
their own, and of these their practice of petty pecula- 
tion is hard to eradicate. We leave our houses un- 
barred, our gardens unprotected, our offices uncared 
for, save by an odd native or two, whom, did we meet 
them without their badge or customary head-gear, we 
might not recognise. Ourselves and house, garden, 


and office are as safe as could be desired, when under . 


similar circumstances in England wholesale robbery 
might result; but to leave by chance a few pice ona 
table, cheroots on a desk, or pencils, notepaper, and 
other things of the kind lying about, is to run the risk 
of loss. Your syce will steal half your horse's food 
and ruin the most valuable animal unless carefully 
watched, and this for the most paltry gain, but 
jewellery or other valuables will not tempt him. Your 
bearer may be trusted to guard all your belongings 
of every description faithfully and well as regards 
most things, except soda-water bottles, which always 
go; and bearer, syce, durwan, peon, ayah, and all 
_ the rest of the crowd fail where stamps are concerned, 
and hence the general apprehension that we are on 
the eve of accepting a boon which may not prove an 
unmixed blessing. 


The Official Notification 


The notification states that postage ona postal article 
shall not be deemed to be prepaid by means of a 
proper stamp if the stamp has been obliterated, de- 
faced, torn, cut, or otherwise rendered imperfect ; or 
has any word, letter, figure, or design printed or 
impressed upon it otherwise than by the authority of 
Government before posting; but it goes on to provide 
that the perforation of postage stamps with initials 
traced in minute holes will be permissible. 

I have been thinking out how all this will affect 
philatelic catalogues, and conclude that we may ex- 
pect some important additions before long to the 
Indian section of $.G. Part I. 


Three New Indian Stamps Expected 


It will be remembered that when a similar reform 
was first made in England, the fact was overlooked 
that the convenience would be robbed of much of its 
value to the public unless the halfpenny as well as the 
penny postage stamp were legalised for receipt pur- 
poses. The oversight was, if I remember rightly, the 
cause of much misunderstanding and annoyance, and 
special legislation was necessary after a lapse of some 
years before the full legal powers of our little half- 
penny friend were officially declared. In India we 
have a pice (or farthing stamp) which is three pies or 
a quarter of an anna, so that if the worry and outcry 
that arose in England are to be avoided here, three 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


new Indian stamps at the very least are to | 
expected. a 
Needless Official Authorisation : ! 
In England, it will also be remembered, the > 

| 


step was taken of authorising for postal use quit) 
number of fiscal stamps,-just as very recently 
equally needless permission was given for the - 
surrection of a fearsome array of cut post cards, | 
wrappers, etc., dating from mid-Victorian days, e 
previously, for current postal duty. As regards th 
latter one can only feel that, while no exception n¢j 
be taken to the use of such stamps as adhesives a) 
class, had the Government extended the privile: 
granted in respect of non-adhesives bearing the Kin} 
Head only, it is certain that its action would have be| 
more widely appreciated. + 


2 


No Revivification of Philatelic Corpses ; 


In India our Government, asregards the change abc. 
to be made, will probably manage‘to refrain from {} 
revivification of philatelic corpses. No Indian posta; 
or receipt stamp has ever been'declared obsolete, 4) 
thus put out of action, but if the home precede 
under similar circumstances to those now‘ arising 4 
be followed, by which receipt stamps lagging sup 
fluous on the stage of their existence are by the stro 
of the pen of some highly placed official in Simla | 
Calcutta to spring to light armed with the power 
render postal service, the following adornments of o 
future Indian catalogues may ‘ occur.” | 


Spare us this Infliction 
Receipt Stamps (Queen's Head). 


1860. 1a., lilac; perf. 15 x 154 (varieties imperf., blu 

‘ paper). ; | 
1861. Provisional 4 a., lilac; perf. 15x 15$, yello: 

green surcharge (vaviety blued paper). __ 
1861. Provisional 3 a., lilac; perf. 15 x 154, blue-grei 

surcharge (variety blued paper). 
1861. 4 a., lilac; perf. 15x 153 (variety blued papei 
1860.4 /T "abate oe ¥5 9 | 
1883. 1a. ,, perf. 14 (variety blued paper). 
1886. 1 a,, lilac ur second watermark (varie 


blued paper). 
Receipt Stamp (Emperor's Head). - 

1903. I a, lilac. : 

Provisional stamps bearing a surcharge indicatin 


- that they are for both postage and receipt purposes. 


1902, 4a. postage stamp, grey (later shade). 
% a. 3 pea-green. s. 
Ia. ‘es carmine. 

1903. I a. receipt stamp, lilac. 


Permanent stamps of a new design indicating < 
part of the design that they are for both purposes, — 


1905(?). ta,4da,1a. 


Public Postal Demands 


In the meanwhile, a public demand is arising for th 
discontinuance of separate Indian telegraph stamp: 
From a philatelic point of view this would be deplorable 
as it would involve the addition of not a few hig 
values to the unified series of issues for postage, ré 
ceipt, and telegraph purposes—though, as the generé 
convenience would be met, the change will come i 
time. : 

There is also an agitation for the authorisation i 
India, too, of impressions of stamps cut from en 
velopes, post cards, etc., for use as adhesives, th 
wisdom of which is not very obvious, but should i 
prove successful India may be relied upon to start th 
reform at the Edwardian issues only. If the exampl 
already set by England is to prove universally con 
tagious, and non-adhesives, by a snip or two of tht 


pretinnsaser 
-_, La rh. i P 
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ors and a dab or two of stickphast, are to be 
iged to adhesives, the united wisdom of the 
itries forming the Postal Union might do worse 
_decree that all stamps of the same denomination 
2d by a country should be of identical design, 
ther perf., imperf., or on post card, wrapper, or 
lope. 


» Anna Stamp for India. 


will conclude by repeating a rumour which has 
thed me from a reliable source to the effect that 
la is to have a ro anna postage stamp, and that 
high-value Victorian remainders are to be con- 
‘ed for the purpose by means of a surcharge. I 
ition this for what it is worth, as I cannot vouch 
‘its truth; but it was told me in good faith, and 
, | think, be accepted (though with every reserve) 
not unlikely contingency of the near future. 


WILMOT CORFIELD. 


mg Kong “S.O.” and “S.D.” 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., March 30th, 1905. 


your answer to correspondents in Vol. I., No. 11, 
the Weekly, you say the letters ‘‘S.O.” and 
_D.” on Hong Kong stamps are ‘fprobably the 
ials of the mercantile firms using the stamps.” 
confess I am considerably surprised at this state- 
at from so.learned an authority as Stanley Gibbons, 
the Editor of the Weekly, and beg permission to 
your readers right. 

happened to be in Hong Kong shortly after the 
nps were put in use, and learned that this sur- 
rge was an official one of the Treasury Depart- 
nt. The first surcharge, ‘‘S. O.,” stood for ‘‘Stamp 
ice,” but as this was considered erroneous it was 
rtly changed to ‘‘S. D.” The ‘‘S. D.” stood either 
“Stamp Department” or ‘‘Stamp Duty”; after 
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this length of time I am not quite certain which, but 
my recollection is that it was ‘‘ Stamp Department ”’— 
z.e. in lieu of ‘‘Stamp Office.” This surcharge made 
the stamps fiscal as well as postal. 

On learning of their existence I went personally to 
the Treasury, where I purchased the few remaining, 
only eight or ten of them being left, which I used 
upon letters, and it was at the Treasury that I gained 
the information given above. 

On inquiry at the Post Office as to whether fiscals 
could still be used as postage, I was told that they 
could not be so accepted with the exception of these 
S.O.’s and S.D.’s. I was told that this surcharge, 
though making them available for fiscal use, did not 
affect their postal character, and they are, therefore, 
in the same class as other British Colonial ‘‘ Postage 
and Revenue” issues, and should be catalogued among 
the postal issues. 

I have several on original covers which I myself 
used. These were not cancelled by favour of any 
postal clerk, but were regularly dropped in the ordinary 
letter-box, and delivered in the usual way. 


An Interesting Variety 


A very interesting variety of these stamps exists. 
Among the eight or ten I purchased at the Treasury 
were two 2c. on which a vertical bar had been printed 
over the left curve of the ‘‘O,” thus transforming it 
into a ‘*D” in accordance with the correct surcharge. 
Of these I know of only two copies used postally, the 
one in my own collection and the other in the collection 
of Mr. Luff, of philatelic fame, both on original covers, 

Trusting that the above will cause recognition of 
these stamps in the class where they belong, z.e. of 
British Colonial ‘‘ Postage and Revenue” stamps, I 


remain, Yours very cordially, 
W. C. EATON, 


Commander, U.S. Navy 


mILATELIC SOCIETIES 


mndon Philatelic Society 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

Hon, Sec.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.45. 
Annual Subscription: Town, £2 2s.; Country, £1 1s. 


E ninth meeting of the season 1904-5 was held at 


Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the roth > 


bruary, 1905, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: E. D. Bacon, R. Ehrenbach, 
Neville Biggs, C. J. Daun, L. E. Bradbury, A. W. 
clean, C. McNaughtan, J. A. Tilleard, T. Maycock, 
iB. D. Knox. 

n the absence of the Vice-President, the chair was 
en by Mr. E. D. Bacon. The minutes of the last 
eting having been read and confirmed, the Hon. 
tretary read a letter from Mr. T. Martin Wears, 
igning his membership, which was directed to be 
-epted with regret. 

Mr. Bacon reported to the meeting the sad news of 
> death of Mr.-Gordon Smith. 

\fter making a short reference to the career of the 
€ member and the services rendered by him to 
ilately, and particularly to the Society, and express- 
yin fitting terms the deep feelings of affection and 
eem in which he was held by all his associates, 
*- Bacon moved the following resolution :— 

“That the members of the Philatelic Society, 
ndon, in general meeting assembled, have heard 
th profound regret of the death of their esteemed 


and honoured fellow-member, Mr. Gordon Smith. 
They desire to record their deep sense of the great 
loss sustained by the Society and the philatelic world, 
and to express their heart-felt sympathy with Mrs. 
Gordon Smith in her bereavement.” 

This was seconded by the Hon. Secretary, and, 
after a few sympathetic words by Mr. Biggs in sup- 
port, was put to the meeting and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Ehrenbach then gave a display of the stamps 
of Uganda, kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. C. J. 
Phillips. The specialised collection shown, which is 
probably the only one in existence in which the whole 
of the issues and varieties are completely represented, 
was inspected with much interest by the members 
present, and, on the motion of Mr. Bacon, seconded 
by Mr. Daun, the cordial thanks of the meeting were 
voted to Mr. Phillips for lending the collection, and 
to Mr. Ehrenbach for his service in showing the 
stamps. 


THE tenth meeting of the Society for the season 
1904-5 was held at 4, Southampton Row. W.C., on 
Friday the 24th February, 1905, at 7.45 p.m. 

The meeting was attended by Messrs. E. D. Bacon, 
T. W. Hall, T. Maycock, R. Ehrenbach, C. Neville 
Biggs, and J. A. Tilleard, but no business was taken, 
it being decided to adjourn the reading by Mr. Hall 
of his paper on Tolima to the next meeting. 
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Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville, 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Meetings: Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Annual Subscription; 1s. 6d. 
THE usual bi-monthly meeting of this Society was held 
at the Society’s new meeting-place, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
on Saturday, April rst. 

There were about 140 members and visitors present. 

From 7 to 8 the hall presented the appearance of a 
stamp bourse, avery large amount of exchanging taking 
place among members and friends. 

A small selection of rare errors and curiosities was 
on view, including another copy of the 1d., red, 1844, 
plate 77, lettered ‘‘B” only, which has been discovered 
since the Society’s recent exhibition ; two copies of 
the 1d., lilac (Queen), and one ts., green and red 
(King), with surcharge ‘‘Govt. Parcels” inverted; and 
a fine used copy of the 1d., rose-red, 1857, imperf. 

The President called the meeting to orderat 80'clock, 
and announced that over twenty dealers had promised 
to give discount to members of the Society, and also 
that special facilities for the insurance of members’ col- 
lections had been arranged for. It was also announced 
that a complete set of lantern slides of the stamps of 
Great Britain had been prepared, and the Committee 
were willing to lend these to any literary, scientific, or 
philatelic society at a nominal charge of 5s. the set of 
about sixty slides. The Society’s badge is in the course 
of manufacture and it had been hoped that they would 
have been ready for distribution at the meeting. By 
the time these lines appear in print they will be ready, 
and the Secretary will forward one to any member on 


receipt of 3d. The badge can also be supplied in silver 


or gold to order, 

The Secretary acknowledged the receipt of a dona- 
tion of one guinea towards the Exhibition Fund from 
the Manchester Philatelic Society, accompanied by the 
following letter :— 

‘‘Dear Sir,—I am instructed to forward to you cheque 
value one guinea as a donation from this Society to- 
wards the funds of your recent Exhibition. 

‘We have watched for some time with great interest 
the good work which your Society has been doing 
amongst young philatelists, and hope that you will 
accept this small contribution as a slight mark of our 


“tappreciauon. ‘* Yours faithfully, 
“*G. FRED. H. GIBSON.” 


A vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation to 
the Manchester Philatelic Society for their kind letter. 

Donations to the Permanent Collection were ac- 
knowledged from Mr. G. A. Foster and Mr. H. 
Clark, and to the Forgery Collection from Miss A. 
Cassells and Mr. Basil Reed. 

It was announced that an auction sale of members’ 
duplicates would take place at 7 o’clock sharp at the 
next meeting of the Society on April 15th. Lots to be 
included must be sent to the Secretary not later than 
Wednesday, April 12th. 

Another large number of applications for member- 
ship came up next. They numbered seventy-four in 
all and included five life members. The names of the 
new members are as follows :—M. H. Horsley, J.P., 
West Hartlepool; W. Jaggard, Liverpool; O. K. 


Trenchman, West Hartlepool; Lieut.-Col. Adamson, . 


Ireland ; the Rev. F. A. Minty, M.A., Ashbourne (life 
members); J. W. Chapman, Sheffield; L. Magnee, 
Highbury; the Rev. E. F. M. Vokes, Ryde; L. G. 
Browne, London; J. W. Heath, A. E. Heath, Salop ; 
C. T. Gwynne, Malvern; G. C. Storry, Hull; C. W. 
Perryman, Farnborough; S. F. Bickers, Cork; G. 
Dietrich, Liverpool; W. T. Wilson, Birmingham ; 
C. J. Preater, Bath; A. J. Murnaghan, Liverpool; 
W. C. Taylor, Liverpool; G. E. Sayce, Widnes; W. 
S. Webb, Halesworth; J. G. Cuthbertson, Liverpool ; 
V. P. Kitchen, Watford; H. Wade, Leeds; Miss F. 
E. Smith, Bedford; J. B. Vickerman, Huddersfield ; 
W. Brown, Salisbury; Horace Heywood, Manchester ; 
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L. W. Taylor, Rochdale; C. F. Lepard, Stratfo. 
A. P. Phillips, Hornsey ; R. van Lessen, Clapton | 
Chapman, London; Mrs. Hitchings, Plymouth ;) 
Winch, Colchester; Thomas Underwood, Lond 
C. S. Warbrick, Clapham; F. W. Abbott, Balhe 
R. Hollick, Birmingham; T. G. Parrott, Aylesbu| 
F. W. Richter, Clapton; F. B. Smith, Wimbled 
W. Josling, London; Miss L. M. Chatfield, Lond 
A. F. Knowles, Hampstead; Mrs. Scott, Egham | 
A. Husselbee, Rotherham; J. B. Neyroud, Loma 
C. D. Botwright, Bungay; C. W. L: Wright, Bré- 
ley; J. E. Leech, London; B. Samson, Birmingha , 
I, W. Carling, Hackney; E. C. T. Finch, Exeter; , 
H. Coote, Manchester ; Arthur Jones, Manchester j, 
S. Gee, Manchester; R. B. Martin, Stockport; A., 
Cobb, Brighton ; H. L. Martyn, Thornton Heath;|, 
W. Brown, Warrington ; H. B. Green, Hounslow jh 
Whitfield King, C. Whitfield King, jun., Ipswich +, 
Alford, London; A. R. Rendle, Fulham; W. H. Ei 
wood, Crouch End; M. Blake, London; J. T. Skin f 
London ; A. C. Mullen, Kilburn; Miss Phyllis Str! 
goist, Slough; A. Voye, Croydon; T. G. Arne 
Woolwich. 


A very fine display of the stamps of Siam, acco 
panied by a lucid explanation of the numerous varieti, 
was given by Mr. B. W. H. Poole, Vice-President 
the Society. On the motion of Mr. Melville, second| 
by Mr. Feeney, a hearty vote of thanks was seco 
to Mr. Poole for his superb display. = 

Mr. E. A. Smart next displayed some interesti- 
‘*Picturesque Postage Stamps,” with some jocular al 
amusing notes, for which Mr. Fisse proposed a vote” 
thanks which was passed with enthusiasm. a | 

A pleasant little interlude followed Mr. Smart’s ¢- 
play, for that gentleman in an elegant and hig) 
complimentary speech announced that the members? 
the Society had decided to recognise the labours of t) 
President, Mr. F. J. Melville, and the Secretary, )) 
H. F, Johnson, in connection with the recent Exhi) 
tion at Exeter Hall by a handsome presentation to eac_ 
He thereupon handed Mr. Melville a handsome ni 
containing silver cigar and cigarette cases and mate 
box. To Mr. Johnson he handed a very fine case 
pipes. Both of these gentlemen were taken by surpri: 
and Mr. Melvill®, who spoke with deep feeling ai 
emotion, thanked the members for their handsome gi, 
and Mr. Johnson also replied to the kind remarks |, 
Mr. Smart. = 

Mr. Heginbottom’s collections of Trinidad, Tobag 
St. Lucia, and St. Christopher were next displaye 
They included fine used copies of all varieties a1) 
were much admired. In proposing a vote of than) 
to Mr. Heginbottom, Mr. Melville drew attention | 
the fact that twenty-nine of the new members propos, 
at this meeting were introduced by Mr. Heginbottor, 
who had worked hard in the interests of the Societ| 
The vote was seconded by Mr. R. Halliday and carrie 
by acclamation. a |: 

The next meeting of the Society will be held ¢ 
April 15th. The programme is as follows :— “a 


7.0 Auction Sale. oY 
8.20 Display: Later Issues of Mexico, by Rudc 
Frentzel. ; 
9.0 Paper: ‘‘How does Philately 
Science?” by W. G. Inkpin. 


constitute 


Public School Stamp Exchange Clul 


THE first three packets of this Club have been r 
turned. They contained :— E 


Sales.  } 
Feb., 1o sheets. £817 4 net £2 6 ge) 
March, 12 sheets 20:17 2h 3, i 17) a 
April, 16 sheets. 31 16) Gea, 19 5a 


. 
S| 

The next packet will start in May. The Secretar. j 
thanks those who have supported her, and hopes fo 
better results from school clubs and hon. member 
next term. Rules supplied by Secretary, Mrs 


Rowsell, 11, Alexandra Road, Bedford. 4 ! 
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‘HE STAMP MARKET 


maN ODD LOT 


' New ‘‘Gibbons” 


INK most collectors will agree with me that the 
1 Gibbons is a splendid improvement upon all 
ner editions. Its clear, sharp, full-size illustrations, 
excellently arranged lists, its superior paper, its 
utiful printing, all make it a pleasure to the stamp 
ector who consults it. We may well be proud of 
lobby that can boast of such a price list of our 
\sures. 


wus 


AD been working from the advanced sheets when I 
out the prices of Cyprus, and had not seen the 
ised prices which were subsequently issued with 
bound volume, so that I have now to hark back a 
e. I append the old prices and the revised. 


Revised. 

Gk Sina 
} pias., green and carmine 0 3 
0 paras, mauve and green : sero. 
I pias., Carmine and ultramarine . o 4 
2 ,, blue and marone ‘ cee duh fe’ 
4 4, Sage-green and marone Sake Be! Io 
6 ,, sepiaand green. - 256 40 
9 ,, brown and carmine : sph eae nM Ge a re 
2 ,, red-brown and black . ‘eet 
8 ,, black and brown ‘ 826s. (16.0 
5 », brown and ultramarine ESO” § 2070 
tal 


the 1874-8 CC series the 3d., ultramarine, which 
| been a somewhat scarce stamp for some years, 
1 which was raised in the last Catalogue from §s. to 
_has now been further advanced to ros. The 4d., 
wn, perf. 124, unused, remains unpriced, and used 
ontinued at ros. 

n the 1882-5 CA series the 3d., ultramarine, like 
companion of the CC set, has been raised in price 
m 7s. 6d. to ros. 


[he provisional 23d. on 4d. of 1891, error TWO-- 


NGE, unpriced in the last Catalogue, is now priced 
-; and the error HALFPENN, unpriced in the last 
talogue, is now priced 120s. The double surcharge 
the same provisional is priced 150s. 


w Zealand 


the Waterlow prints of the current picture series 
> §d., sepia, which is a distinct colour from the 
linary 5d., chocolate-brown, of the same series, is 
improving stamp. In the new Catalogue, unused, 
Ss raised from 12s. to I5s. 

[he 4d. of 1902, perf. 11, a scarce stamp, has been 
sed in price, unused, from 2s. to 4s. 


Newfoundland 


THE general issues of this colony, with their richly 
varied issues and colours, have been improved in 
price. Many of the stamps have had a rise for the 
first time for several years. Here are the prices of 
the rouletted series of 1876-9 from 1896 to 1905 :— 


1896 1897 1899 I900 1902 1903 1904 1905 
RR GOR ECR. eC ® | AGA ACL MORO A iat 
EG ONDA S 7 Ons. Ue Ogle TOL OT. Oe tty a TO.O 
BCL mel! 0) Me F507 er AIO) hs OR 3 OL 8 Or. Se 
Mes fee 7 O67 .0° O10" 70 12 0" 712) 0" PIO GO -4£61G 
ee ees 0) 65 0 5 Olt One 7 On 7 Ode O-G nf oO 


In the 1880 series the 3 cents, sky-blue, has been a 
steadily improving stamp from 1896. It started at 8d. 
in 1896, and has gone on without a single set-back, 
and is raised from 3s. to 5s. in the new Catalogue. Its 
companion, the 5 c., sky-blue, has been raised from 
Is. to 3s. 6d. 

The 3 cents, deep blue, of 1890-7, perf. 12, has gone 
up from 2s. 6d. to Ios. 

Type III. of the provisional 1 c. on 3c. of 1897, 
unused, has been dropped from 75s. to 60s. 


Niger Coast 


THE Oil Rivers issue of 1892, 1s., unused, has been 
advanced from 7s. 6d. to 12s., but used it has been 
dropped from ros. to 7s. 6d. 

The first issue of the Niger Coast Protectorate shows 
many changes in both unused and used, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 


1904 1905 

Unused. Used. Unused. Used. 

iy. Wee Ge Sin he Sa es 

3d., vermilion a? As Eo 2 0 ae G 
1d., dull blue t 6 1 6 Ns: 2050 
id., bright blue o 9 iz'o 26 ie) 
2d., green ae Sor Op TSE LO eielal ey 8 6 
24d.,carmine-lake. 1 6 2 0 1° 6 26 
5d., lilac . Zo 6 0 7S T0 
1s. black se ie as comms) hos) Fate 


Northern Nigeria 


THE higher values of the scarce Queen’s Head series 
left unpriced in the last Catalogue have now been 
priced, the 6d. at 2s. 6d., Is. at I0s., 2s. 6d. at 25s., 
and the ros. at 50s. These prices cannot be con- 
sidered high, for the ros. has fetched £3 and over at 
several auctions. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS _ 


No. 2 “Gibbons Stamp Weekly.”,—We have made 
special inquiries at our publishers’, and find that No. 2 
G..S. W. is hopelessly out of print, and that no returns 
of unsold copies have come in from newsagents to 
help late customers. Of some of the other numbers 
which have also run out of print they have had a few 
returns, and we understand that they (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 1, Amen Corner, London, E.C.) can supply 
a few copies of all numbers except No. 2. 
application must be made direct to Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, or through a newsagent, who should be 
asked to read this intimation. 

Now as to No. 2. What can we do to help the 
sorrowing? There must be hundreds of our readers 
out of those who bought the 5,000 sold of that number 
who do not intend to bind their numbers into volumes, 
and we would suggest that those who do not intend 
to bind their G..S. W. should sell their copies of No. 2 
to those who are anxious to complete their sets for 
binding. Wecannot spare any time for correspondence 
on this subject—indeed it is not editorial business at 
all—but we want to help those who send us such heart- 
rending appeals for copies. What we suggest is this. 
Let those who have copies of No. 2, and are willing 
to sell them, send us their names and addresses, with 
the price they will sell at. We hear that copies have 
been selling at from 6d. to 2s. 6d. We will publish 
this list, and those who want No. 2 can communicate 
direct with the persons offering copies for sale. 
offers of any number but No. 2 will be included in 
our list. 


‘‘Cancelled” Remainders.—After the presentation to 
the readers of G.S.W. of remainder copies of a 
Mauritius stamp overprinted ‘‘Cancelled” we got 
many righteous protests against the iniquity of pre- 
tending that such stamps were entitled to be classed 
as remainders. Some, especially one lady to whom 
we replied, as ‘‘B. D., Boitsford,” could scarcely 
restrain their indignation within the bounds of com- 
mon courtesy and politeness. It was rather a poser 
‘ when we informed them that ‘ cancelled” remainders 
were to be found in some of the finest collections. 
We are now enabled to give the prices paid at a 
public auction sale for some of this ‘‘ atrocious stuff.” 
The following stamps were sold by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson at their auction rooms on March 21st and 
22nd, 1905 :— 

Officially ‘‘ Cancelled.” 


LS? 

Ceylon, 1855-9. 10d., vermilion . 0 12 0 
is = 2s., blue . 0 ao 
Newfoundland, 1860. 4d., orange. 2 6 o 
a oS Is. i, SS OL O. 
South Australia, 1855. 1s., violet . 4 10 0 


Just fancy paying £8 tos. for such a fraud as an 
officially ‘‘ cancelled” remainder! 


OUR PHILATELIC 


APRIL, 1905 


27. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 
28. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 
Philatelic Society of London: Paper by R. Ehrenbach, at 4, Southampton Row, London. 7.45 p.m. 
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C. C. (Southampton),—Duty plate and Key pic 
These terms, as applied to the printing of our curre 
English bicoloured series, refer to the two plates | 
quired for the double process of printing the stam 
in two colours. The plate used for printing the 
on which is the value is known as the ‘‘ duty pla 
and that plate which prints the other portion is term 
the ‘‘ key plate.” a 

M. A. C. (Burnley).—‘‘ Well centred” means tl) 
the stamp has even margins all round between t. 
perforation and the design. The watermark ( 
stands for Crown Colonies, and CA for Crown Agen 
Crown Colonies are those governed from hon 
Crown Agents are agents of self-governing Coloni. 
Hence the distinction, but a general watermark | 
CA is now displacing the old CC. There has be. 
no return from CA to CC that we know of. Of rece! 
years the CC watermark has been confined to hig. 
value stamps in large size, and even these are ni 
being printed on CA (multiple) paper. 7 


D. M. S. (Camberwell)—The old envelope star 
surrounded with the name of the firm using 
envelope is of no special value. Many firms in the c 
days had their names engraved around the enyelo- 
stamp. = |i 


C. W. (Rochdale).—See preceding announceme 
about back numbers, and look out for list. Wh 
you want back numbers of G..S.W. you must pit) 
into the publishers. The editor has nothing to ) 
with the sales. at 

J. A. (Woodstock, Cape Colony).—At present li 
notice is taken of the variation in the placing of t| 
word ‘‘Penny” under the word ‘Halve” in t, 
Orange Free State stamps. It varies a great deal’ 
over the sheet. a 

L. B. T. (Hastings),—_Na special value attaches | 
the Servian death-mask stamps. They are comm 
and plentiful, and it is strongly suspected that t 
death-mask business was only a dodge for working ( 
a profitable number of this special issue. at 


Tyro (Hyde).—There is no catalogue value for proo, 
They are curios of which the buyer and seller mt 
settle the price for themselves. Some are scarc 
some are fairly plentiful, but unless you are specialisit| 
in a country you should not trouble about proofs. — 


W. H. G. (Chislehurst).—It is not the 23d. with tl 
letters FL in the corners, but with LH—FL instead 
LH—HL, that are rare. 4 


N. McG. (Dunkeld).—You will find the history | 
the Mulready envelopes in No. 2 G..S. W., p. 22. ¢ 


DIARY 


Editorial Address—EDWaRD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
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JTAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


JURING THE, PRESENT REIGN 


ELD ON THE 4TH MARCH, 1904 


(Continued from page 247.) 

THE whole of the contemplated changes 
* in the postal issues of the Mother 
Jountry, consequent on the accession to 
he throne of King Edward VII., having 
veen completed, the present would seem 
o be a convenient time to put together 
vhat is known of the history of the 
‘tamps issued by the home authorities 
luring the present reign. 

_ As usual, the press was well in advance 
of the times, and as early as the month of 
february, 1901, there were many rumours 
ind surmises as to the “inevitable change.” 
\t the same time, that the authorities 
were not slow in dealing with the sub- 
ect is evident from a reply to questions 
asked in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Henniker Heaton on the 11th March. 
The Secretary to the Treasury then stated 
that the necessary steps were being taken 
for the issue of new postage stamps, but 
it was not expected that they would, be 
ready for some months to come. The 
nature of the other questions asked may 
be gathered from the replies, in which it 
was stated that, except in the case of the 
4d., 1d., and 1s. stamps, all adhesives 
then in use bore figures clearly indicating 
their value, and that the same plan would 
probably be continued; that the three 


TOTES ON THE POSTAL ISSUES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


| PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE PHILATELIC SOCIETY, LONDON 


iy THE Prestipent, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., Erc. 


-eprinted from the London Philatelist by the special and gracious permission of His Royal Highness 


stamps named were of so distinctive a 
character that it was not thought neces- 
sary to show their value in figures as 
well as words; that it was considered 
undesirable that the new designs of the 
proposed stamps should be submitted to 
the public before adoption; and that there 
was no sufficient reason for altering the 
colour of the rd. stamp from mauve to red. 
From the last answer it would appear 
that the obligations of this country to the 
Postal Union had been overlooked. The 
colour of the 4d. stamp had already been 
changed to green, in conformity with the 
arrangements come to at the Berne Con- 
vention; and the alteration in the 1d. 
stamp, although not definitely decided 
upon, had already been so far considered, 
that in 1900 an essay had been prepared, 
in which the stamp was printed in its 
ordinary colour, but upon red paper. 
The first public sign of impending 
changes was a notice in the London 
Gazette for the 19th April, 1901, by which, 
for the first time in the postal history of 
the country, certain stamps were demone- 
tised. It was intended to leave available 
only the dies of current stamps; viz. the 
id. of December, 1881 ; the 5s., 10s., and 
£1 of April, 1884; the £5 of March, 
1882; the rod. of 1890; and the other 
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values comprised in the ‘‘ Jubilee” issue 
of 1887. It was no doubt by an over- 
sight that the dies of the 8d. and as. 
values were omitted, so that these stamps 
still remain available for postage, although 
philatelists would probably hesitate to 
pass through the post their unused copies 
of the brown 2s. ! 

Meanwhile the authorities had been 
busily occupied with the question of the 
new stamps. The Government contractors 
prepared and submitted four designs for 
the 1d. stamp, with three-quarter face and 
quarter-face portraits of the King looking 
to right, and the same with the portraits 
reversed; and in addition two designs for 
a set of the ‘‘ unified” stamps, from 4d. 
to 1s., with similar portraits looking to 
right. The portraits were taken from 
photographs purchased by the contrac- 
tors, and the heads were drawn upon a 
lithographic stone, and the necessary 
essays printed by lithography. 

In Messrs. De La Rue and Co.’s designs 
no change was contemplated in the frames 
of the stamps, and the essays submitted 
consist, in each case, of the current 
stamps with the lithographed portrait of 
the King substituted for that of the late 
Queen. 

Specimens of all of these essays (none 
of which were approved) will be found 
with the stamps shown in illustration of 
these notes, and whatever our views may 
be as to the current issue, I think all 
will agree that the adoption of the con- 
tractors’ designs would not have been an 
improvement. 

On the 24th May an answer to a further 
question in the House of Commons gave 
the public some insight into what was 
being done. The Secretary to the Treasury 
was asked whether the designs for the 
new postage stamps had been entrusted 
to an Austrian sculptor, and if so, whether 
this was due to the fact that there was 
no British artist competent for the work. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain replied that it 
was the case that the portrait of His 
Majesty the King, which had been used 
in the preparation of the designs to ap- 
pear on the new postage stamps, was by 
a foreign artist, there being in existence 
an excellent profile portrait only executed 
last year by an Austrian sculptor, resident 
in London, but that it was not to be in- 
ferred that no British artist was con- 
sidered competent for the work. 
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On the 7th June a further question wa 
asked, inquiring whether the advice ¢ 
the President of the Royal Academy ¢ 
other distinguished artist had been take 
in regard to the designs for the ne 
stamps. In reply it was stated that th 
officer responsible for the new stamps wa 
the Postmaster-General, who consulte 
the views of the King as to the portra 
to be used; that His Majesty chose on 
executed in the previous year by a gentk 
man long resident in London, whose wor 
enjoyed a high reputation in this country 
and that as the portrait was considere 
to be specially well adapted for the pur 
pose, it had not appeared necessary t 
invite designs from other artists, or t 
seek further advice. . 

The artist to whom reference is made i 
Herr Emil Fiichs, who, for the purpose 
of the new stamps, prepared an origing 
drawing, for which the King was please 
to grant a sitting, 

By the courtesy of the Board of Inlan 
Revenue I am able to produce the origina 
sketch for inspection by members attend 


‘ing this meeting. 


It was determined to adopt a ney 
design for the frame of the }d., 1d., 24d. 
and 6d. stamps, and, in the case of th 
bicoloured series, to utilise the dies an 
plates of the Queen Victoria stamps fo 
the second colours, so that new dies wouk 
only be required for the parts printed i1 
the same colours as that of the portrait 
The design for the new frame and bordei 
was prepared by Messrs. De La Rue an: 
Co., under Herr Fiichs’ instructions, fron 
a sketch furnished by him. 

From the original sketch a photograpt 
was taken. The design for the borde: 
was also photographed, and the twe 
prints so obtained were placed together, 
and a fresh photographic impression taker 
of the whole. This was submitted to the 
King, and was approved by His Majesty, 
the original, with the written approval, 
being now in my collection, and shown 
amongst the stamps exhibited this even- 


ing. 


Temporary copper plates were then 
engraved to indicate the effect that would 
be obtained. From these plates proofs 
were taken for approval, and amongst 
the stamps shown to-night will be found 
three of the proofs referred to. In the 
first the centre has been filled in with a 
photograph of the head, which will show 


nore clearly the portrait as prepared by 
‘the artist. In the other proofs the head 
‘s engraved, and although in this opera- 
tion some of the delicacy of the original 
work has been lost, the general effect has 
been retained, and the portrait is satisfac- 
tory and pleasing. ‘The third proof only 
differs from the second in the posing of 
the head, and is the one approved by 
‘Herr Fiichs on behalf of the King, subject 
to a slight reduction in the width of the 
wreath, a suggestion made, I believe, by 
the Queen. 

The preparation of the dies was then 
proceeded with, and proofs are shown 
from the preliminary head dies in the 
sizes requisite for the various adhesive 
stamps. In the engraving of the dies the 
character and expression of the portrait 
has undergone considerable change, and 
the result is by no means so satisfactory, 
in general effect, as in the case of the 
temporary plates. The new working dies 
for the several values were then put in 
hand, and I am able to show proofs from 
all the dies so prepared. 

_ The first stamp to be completed was 
the 4d., which was registered at Somerset 
‘House on the 26th September, 1go1, the 
date of registration of the 1d. being the 
16th of the following month. For the 
last-named value it was necessary to con- 
sider the question of colour, and essays 
were accordingly prepared, consisting of 
impressions in mauve on white paper, two 
shades of mauve on red paper, and seven 
distinct tints of pink, lake, or red, on 
white paper, from which the choice was 
made. 

Of these essays I am able to show all 
except the one actually chosen, but the 
copies of the issued stamps, which are on 
the same page with the essays, were taken 
from the first deliveries at Somerset House, 
and form therefore a correct standard of 
the colour adopted. 

It was at first in contemplation to issue 
some of the new stamps on the King’s 
birthday, the 9th November, 1gor, but it 
was found impracticable. to have the 
supplies ready in time, and the first issue 
was accordingly postponed to the com- 
mencement of the new year. 

The 23d. and 6d. values were both 
registered on the 3rd December, 1901. 
The sheet of the first-named, registered 


‘ 
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at this date, is in mauve upon blue paper, 
and a few thousand sheets were printed 
in this colour, and were delivered at 
Somerset House. These, however, were 
never issued, as it was decided to adopt 
a blue stamp upon white paper. Nine 
essays were accordingly prepared in vary- 
ing shades of blue, and the stamp, in the 
chosen colour, was re-registered on the 
17th December. 

All being now in readiness for the issue 
of the four first values, a Notice was 
published by the General Post Office on 
the 17th December, announcing that on 
and after the ensuing 1st January the four 
new stamps would be on sale at the various 
post offices in the United Kingdom, and 
that new stamps of other denominations, 
also bearing the King’s portrait, would be 
issued afterwards. 

In the Post Office Circular of the same 
date postmasters were informed that dur- 
ing the last three or four days of the 
month the controllers of stamps in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin would be in a 
position to supply the new dd., 1d., 23d., 
and 6d. stamps. They were directed to 
apply in the usual manner, but upon 
separate requisition forms, headed ‘‘New 
Stamps,” for a stock not exceeding a 
fortnight’s supply, but that no stamp of 
the new issue might be sold before the 
ist January, and counter clerks were 
urged to endeavour to get rid of their old 
stock by selling it to purchasers who did 
not specially ask for the new stamps. 
Attention was also called to the necessity 
for avoiding mistakes, in consequence of 
the colour of the new 6d. stamp being 
similar to that of the then current 1d. 
stamp. 

The public notice referred to was dis- 
tributed, with the circular, for exhibition 
in all post offices, and both the circular 
and the notice contained a list of all the 
adhesive stamps bearing the portrait of 
the late Queen, which (with the stamps em- 
bossed or printed on envelopes, wrappers, 
post cards, and letter cards) would be still 
available. The notice concludes, ‘‘ No 
other stamps are valid in payment of 
postage’’; but, as we have seen, this is 
not accurate, as the 8d. and 2s. values 
had not been demonetised by the order 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
issued in April, 1901. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY ™@% 
By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 248.) 
14. Stamps without a Name 


A FIGURE or bust of reigning monarch 
or illustrious personage, oranallegori- 
cal picture, gives us the best’ means of 
distinguishing a stamp at first sight. All 
stamps, as we have already remarked, do 
not have the name of the country to 
which they belong. No English postage 
stamps have been so designated. Our 
colonies, however, have the name either 
in the frame or as a headline over the 
central portion of the design. 
A few illustrations of the stamps which 
do not have the name of the country to 
which they belong may be of service. 


HUNGARY. 


AUSTRIA. 


1867. 1871. 
Head of Frangois-Joseph 


BELG/UM. 


NG? 


Gy Ep fa Nistaster alll 
Leopold /. 


Frederick William IV. 


The above are examples of stamps 
which preserve the picture of the ruling 
prince. In some cases ‘‘ pretenders” 
have issued postage stamps bearing their 
effigies, as, for example, the Carlist stamps 
of Spainorthe Maximilianseries of Mexico. 
Members of the Royal Family other than 
the King or Queen are found depicted on 
the stamps of some countries. The princes 
and princesses of the kingdom of Hawaii 
(Sandwich Islands) are of this number. 
The Newfoundland series of 1897-1901 
printed by the American Bank Note 
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Company, New York, is known to all. 
It is on stamps of the United States of 
America that we find the portraits of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and other chief citizens, Presidents of the 
Republic. Other examples are seen in 
the issues of the Argentine Republic, 
Hayti, Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Sarawak, Mexico! - a 

A source of, much trouble to the begin- 
ner are those stamps on ‘which the word 
‘* Correos” appears. 

‘‘Correos”’ is the Spanish equivalent 
for ‘‘ Post Office.” The Portuguese form 
of the word is ‘‘Correio,” or ‘*Correios.” 

The first business of the beginner in 
dealing with a stamp on which the word 
‘*Correos” occurs is to make. certain 
that the name of the country is absent. 

The following illustrations will help 
to distinguish between some of the 
stamps. In other cases the reader is 
referred to the Catalogue or to Major 
Evans’ Glossary. ; 


(1) With the word ‘‘veal” and Arms 
in the centre of the stamp. CORREOS 
appears.on the first issues of the Dominican 
Republic. 


Somdwdo0o 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


2 


(2) CORREOS with R! PLATA F, appears 
on Cuban and Philippine Islands stamps. 


EEO 
jolt RERLATA; {ol 
PHILIPPINES, 


These must be distinguished from 
Spanish stamps of similar design om 


iparisnceron 


printed. 


} 
| 


issues of the world will be apparent. 


which the words CUARTOS, REALES, are 


([-+ CORREOS..\¢ 
OS rer | Bi 


AS A PASTIME 


(Continued from page 249.) 
XIV. What to Coliect and how to Collect—covz. 


FTER some experience as a general 
collector, preferences will gradually 


i materialise, and the utter hopelessness of 


making a thorough collection of the postal 
At 
this stage the collector generally sells the 


bulk of his collection, reserving only a 


few countries to be followed up in future 
on specialist lines. 


The remedy and the 
change are drastic, and, like most drastic 
remedies, are much too sweeping. Wiser 


and keener philatelists nowadays retain 


their general collections, so far as they 
have gone with them, and upon their basis 
give play to their specialist inclinations. 
That is to say, they single out a country, 
and work at that exclusively on specialist 
lines ; and when they tire of that country, 


or exhaust it so far as their means allow, 
they have in their general collection the 


nucleus of another country with which to 
build up another specialist collection. On 
this plan a collector can always be work- 
ing in sympathy and on the lines of the 
fashionable country of the day. He can 
take up and open out whatever country 
happens to be the vogue. In this way a 
neglected country every now and again 
comes to the front, and the nucleus of 
that country which may be found in the 
general collection may suddenly acquire 
an interest and a value never dreamt of. 
A recent case in point is that of the 
Orange Free State. Its stamps went 
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(3) CORREOS with value and date ap- 
pears on the ‘‘ 1864” issue of Spain, 
while different stamps of the same series 
did duty for Spain and Cuba in 1866. 
Only one value of these latter was com- 
mon to both countries, but the stamps 
differed in that the Cuban 20 centimos 
was green and imperf., while the Spanish 
20 centimos was lilac and perf. 


(To be continued.) 


STAMP COLLECTING 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


a-begging for purchasers. Then trouble, 
and unrest, and war brought them into 
notice, and now the almost worthless 
have become valuable, and the pence 
have run into shillings, and the shillings 
into pounds, 

For many persons, however, limitations 
and exclusions are necessary from the 
start. In their case a choice must be 
made, and the safest choice will be that 
of the British Colonies, or, if a still more 
restricted line must be drawn, one of the 
Continental groups of Colonies. A glance 
at a priced catalogue will be the best guide 
for selection. If it must be an economical 
selection, the catalogue will speak for 
itself. There is abundant choice in every 
direction. There are colonies with few 
and simple and inexpensive issues, and 
there are others that require ample means 
and patient research. But the cheapest 
countries, from an expenditure point of 


view, are foreign countries—such as 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark, German 
Empire, Italy, Chili, China, and so on. 


XV. Great Collections 


Great collections of postage stamps, 
like great collections of pictures, in these 
days acquire an international rank and 
reputation. The great stamp collections 
of to-day are in a few hands, and have 
been built up by lavish wealth and lavish 
industry. Wealth alone will not suffice 
to gather together a really great philatelic 
collection. There must be patient re- 
search, and there can be no research apart 
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from that full knowledge which comes 
only to the industrious and painstaking 
philatelist. The gem that is wanted to 
complete the finest page in the rich 
man’s collection has not unfrequently to 
be personally sought for in the by-ways, 
the alleys, and lanes of stamp collecting ; 
and despite the keenest search of the 
wealthy, it sometimes, after all, falls 
by grim mischance into the laboriously 
gathered collection of the man of very 
limited means. 

The Prince of Wales is known to be 
an enthusiastic and keen stamp collector. 
He is the acting President of the Philatelic 
Society of London. During his recent 
tour round the world he displayed his 
great interest in the postal issues of the 
colonies which he visited, and brought 
home much valuable philatelic information 
and a number of proofs of sheets of old 
colonial stamps which will help to clear up 
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many doubtful points. H.R.H. collects 
only the stamps of Great Britain and her 
colonies, and he possesses many specimens 
that are absolutely unique. 

The collection which was made by the 
late Mr. T. K.- Tapling, M.P., is fom 
in the keeping of the British Museum, 
having been bequeathed to the nation by 
its possessor, who was one of the most 
cultured and shrewdest collectors of his 
day. His collection was his life-work— 
from boyhood till his early death in 1891, 
It was largely made up of the amalga- 
mation of great collections. In his day 
Tapling had the first pick in every 
direction, and, as a result, his collection 
is to-day one of the grandest and richest 
and most scientific general collections ex- 
tant. Great rarities may be said to be 
conspicuous by their prominence and by 
their matchless condition. 


(To be continued.) 


COLOURS IN PHILATELY 


By the late GORDON SMITH, 


“[ HERE is perhaps no greater difficulty 

encountered by the authors of phila- 
telic literature in writing descriptions of 
stamps and postal matter than that of 
correctly and intelligibly describing colours. 


Design, watermark, perforation, all these 


may be accurately described by means of 
measurement, and the minutest differences 
of the cleverest imitations distinguished 
from their genuine prototypes by the 
simple use of known standards of length. 
No such unerring standard has been, or 
in fact can be, applied to the countless 
gradations of colours. 

In the first place, while it is true that 
the normal optical focus of every in- 
dividual is almost as variable a quantity 
as the facial appearance, it is also, we 
believe, scientifically correct to say that 
the effect of the same coloured object 
presents to the colour sense of different 
individuals as many different sensations 
and impressions. This quality, however, 
is no insuperable bar to the naming of 
colours, as each person will associate a 
certain name with a certain impression 
‘felt only by himself and impossible to 


colour charts, with ‘carefully prepared 


M.A. 


compare with that of his neighbour. The 
real difficulty is the converse of this, not 
to name a colour, but to recognise or 
rather identify a colour by its name. 
Now let us see where we are when we 
put this in practice. 
particular examples, the reader will have 


no trouble in doing that for himself. Let 


us take the standard catalogues of the 
day, and we shall find examples with the 


greatest ease where the colour of the 
same stamp is described as lilac, purple, 


mauve, grey, slate, etc., or, again, as red, 
lake, red-brown, brown-red, and so on. 
It is not exaggeration to say that in the 


multitude of catalogues there is chaos so 


far as colour is concerned. Even the 


works which have been published by the 


Philatelic Society, and which for general 
accuracy and scientific method rank among 
the classic authorities of Philately, are 


scarcely less open to criticism than the 
‘most hurriedly prepared catalogsue. = 


We will not quote 


Hitherto all attempts to grapple with 


the great colour question have been 


baffled and brought to nought. Elaborate © 


aes 
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radations of tint and shade, were ex- 
alent standards of reference on the day 
ley were prepared ; but what is a colour 
aart made a few years ago like to-day? 

‘In the early volumes of the Phzlatelic 
’ecord will be found colour samples. 


STAMP DREAMS 


iUARANTEED GENUINE 
wy W. E. IMESON 


I 


’VE dreamed some funny dreams—my 
word ! 

Tho’ folks I’m ne’er deceiving, 

‘he dreams that sometimes I relate 
I find few folks believing. 

‘hey say, whene’er I’ve told my dreams, 
(Which shows how strange they deemed 

them) 

‘hat I’ve not dreamed those dreams at all, 

Or dreamed I dreamt I dreamed them! 


II 


dreamed (dear reader, patience have— 
Of that you’ll need no light share !)— 
dreamed indeed a dreadful dream, 

A philatelic nightmare. 

ly ‘‘Penny Reds” (it’s their /as¢ ‘‘turn”’!) 
Were soldiers most rampageous, 

‘en million ‘‘Redcoats” stormed my bed, 
Their language was outrageous! 


Ill 


Can’t repeat their swears (altho’ 
**Redcoats,” you know, don’t stint 
them), 

ornelius Wrinkle thought them ‘‘great,” 
But Nankivell won’t print them. 

‘hey swore they’d all desert, and I 

A stroke of good luck deemed it ; 

‘he real ‘‘nightmare” was when I woke— 
To find I’d only dreamed it! 


IV 


‘he fact I’m telling now sounds like 
A dream the most auspicious : 

ast night I found an unused block 
Of ten P.O. Mauritius! 

flung my cash about—the while 

I wondered much—like water, 

‘hen, in the morning, wondered how 
Vd pay my rent next quarter. 
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Open the books now and look at the 
colours, and see the changes that light, 
moisture, and the atmosphere will pro- 
duce in a closed book in a few years, 
and the metamorphosis the originals have 
undergone. 


Vv 


I found (this time it is a fact !) 
A watermark not listed, 

A half Crown on a Penny Black! 
With benzine I persisted 

In testing it—for such rare “‘ finds ”’ 
Find one in more than toffy, 

The benzine smelt too fragrant, tho’, 
It was—the morning coffee ! 


VI 


Inspecting Tapling’s wondrous show, 
The ‘‘slides”’ out I kept tugging, 
One slid right out, and there stood I 
A ‘‘frame” of rare ‘‘gems” hugging. 
** Pll take it home—well, take my word, 
If this don’t take the biscuit!” 
The ‘‘ Juniors’” President said, ‘‘ Take 


'? 


My word—now don’t you risk it! 


VII 


And then a suave official said 
(Stamps make of all men brothers !) : 
**Don’t mind him, sir, you help yourself, 
But—leave some for the others! 
Quite welcome, no—we give away, 
For stamps must not be sold here!” 
And then a woman’s voice chimed in: 
‘‘Your breakfast’s getting cold, dear!” 


VIII 


I found the verses that I wrote 
Were reckoned no mere stripling’s, 
My style was Swinburne’s, at his best, 
My fees exceeded Kipling’ S. 
One hundred guineas this short ‘‘ pome 
Brought me, and I was beaming, 
And then—well, then my doctor said 
That I must give up—dreaming ! 


9 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues, News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J, NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Bosnia.—Lwen’s Weekly Stamp News says that a King’s Head. 
new issue is expected here, and that the designs will 
be pictorial. 


Falkland Islands.—We have received the 2d., 
6d., and 1s. King’s Heads, multiple watermark. It 
will be remembered that there are no King’s Heads of 


this colony with the single CA watermark. The 2A 
King’s Heads were started on multiple watermark said 
paper. . The list now stands as follows :— 3 wer 
af Z Bae 

i 


1902-3. 
Wmk. Crown CA. Perf. 


3d., green. 
1d., black and carmine. 
2d., mauve and green. 
2}d., marone and ultramarine. 
3d., grey and mauve. 
4d., black and brown. 
1s., grey and violet. 


Comet 


(1). ONE 


Wmk,. Multiple CA. Perf. 
3d., yellow-green. TQO4T 
1d., vermilion. Wik. Multiple CA. Perf, 


2d., mauve. 3d., green. 


., ultramarine. 2d., grey and violet. 
6d., yellow. 23d., blue; centre purple. 


1s., grey-brown. 1s., violet ; centre grey. 
3s., dull green. 


b 
~ 


: Feluccas. 
Hong Kong.—We have now received the ro cents 


with the multiple watermark. It is in the same colours 
as the single CA which it supersedes, i.e. blue, with 
purple head, on blue paper. It is, however, printed 
in a much deeper blue, and therefore does not look so 
sickly and washed out as the single CA. The list of 
multiples now stands as follows, confining our record 
this time to the actual multiples in our own collection. 


[FOUR PENCE HALF PEARY] 


1905. 
Wink. Multiple CA. Perf. 


43d., brown. 
5d., vermilion. 


Se “g 
‘ONECENT] 


Southern Nigeria.—We have received the 4d 
and 23d. values on multiple watermark paper. Thes 
make five values on the multiple paper. 


1904-5. 
Wuk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
2 cents, green. 
4 ,, purple on red paper. 
5 5, Orange; centre green. 


Wi 

f 
to ,, blue; centre purple; on blue paper. i! 
20 ,, chestnut; centre grey-black. io 
30 +4, black; centre green. Bs 
50 magenta ah & 


a9 
t dollar, sage-green; centre mauve. 
2 dollars, vermilion ; centre grey-black. 


PEN 


Malta.—In our anxiety to straighten out the King’s Witte. MUI ‘ 
Head issues of this philatelically interesting little colony zd., green. : 
in the No. 12 G.S.W., p. 188, we seem to have got ote Ect and brow grey-black. 
them into a bit of a tangle, so we may as well make 6A dane gare pi OA. 


another start. Here, then, is a full and complete list 1s., black; centre green. 
since the introduction of the King’s Heads. 41, violet 
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VISCELLANEOUS 


Id Postage Rates 


ENNY postage to Australia has within the last two 
rys become an accomplished fact, and we are re- 
jnded by it of two things—the persevering and 
iccessful efforts of Mr. Henniker Heaton, and the 
reat strides made in postal matters since George the 
‘ourth was King. In 1830, the year that monarch 
ied, just seventy-five years ago, the postage on a 
‘tter to America and the West Indies was 2s. 2d. ; 
) Gibraltar, strangely enough, 8d. more, or 2s. rod. ; 
hile to Malta and other important Mediterranean 
Jands it was 3s. 2d. It even cost 1s. 2d. to send a 
ter to a friend. in France. Mails to America only 
ent out once ai month, while they did not go to 
ustralia at all. “he world must have seemed much 
igger in point of time and space then than it does 
ow, for the mail coach from the ‘Swan with Two 
lecks,” Lad-lane, took some twenty hours to get to 
iverpool, and the vehiclé Starting from the “Bull and 
flouth,” in Bull and Mouth Street, over nineteen hours 
9 reach Leeds.—Lioyd's Weekly. 


*rintings of Swiss Stamps 


Jin. A. BERDOz sends,us an interesting extract from 
Jo. 12 of the Feuille Officielle Féderale Suisse of March 
sth, 1905, from which we gather the following par- 
‘iculars :— 


Swiss Stamps printed in 1903-4. 


1903 1904 
2c. 5 44,000,000 43,000, 000 
3c : 800,000 400,000 
5c. . 112,000,000 121,900,000 
IOC - 74,000,000 82,900,000 
12 Cc. 3) 400, 000 3,000, 000 
15 Cc. . 5,800,000 6,000, 000 
ao. ¢. >. 5) 200,000 6,800,000 
25 ¢. . 25,200,000 28, 200,000 
30 Cc . 3) 400,000 4,600,000 
40 Cc. 5,800,000 6, 200,000 
50 c. 3) 400,000 4,400,000 
ti ; : 2,800,000 3) 200, 000 
af, 3 : 600,000 200,000 


311,400,000 


286, 400,000 


In 1884 the number of 5 c. stamps printed was 
only 28,200,000, and in 1894 43,000,000, Or little over 
a third of the present quantity. Of the various postage 
dues, a total of 2,600,000 was printed during 1904. 


Ewen's Weekly Stamp News. 


A Kangaroo Postman 


IN the back blocks of Australia new arrivals are con- 
sidered the legitimate butts of every joke that can be 
played uponthem. 

Recently, writes a Sydney correspondent, a coach- 

‘driver, backed up by his passengers, induced a young 
‘man newly arrived from England to believe that 
kangaroos were now used in that district as letter- 
catriers. ‘‘They meet the coach,” he said, ‘‘and I 
give them their masters’ letters, which they put in 
their pouches and carry home.” 

The ‘‘new chum” was incredulous, but just then a 
great kangaroo hopped on to the roadway right in 
front of them, and stood for a moment looking at 

the advancing coach. ‘‘Nothing for you to-day,” 
‘shouted the driver, and the animal, turning, dis- 
appeared in the shrub from which it had come. 

The young Englishman is full of wonder at the 

strides made in so young a nation as Australia. 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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Before the Days of Perforation 


BEFORE the days of perforation, and when penny 
postage labels were of a bright brick-dust red, the 
‘‘adhesive matter” was starch made from potatoes. 
It was laid pretty thickly, not merely on the stamps 
themselves, but on the enclosing margin. In those 
days, single stamps, or strips as required, had to be 
cut off the sheet with scissors, and you might hear a 
facetious ‘‘window-man” say to a fair purchaser, 
‘‘Shall I trim ’em for you, miss, or would you like 
‘em with the fat on ?”—that is the margin. 


St. Martin's-le-Grand. 


U.S. Gum 


For gumming the backs of postage stamps female 
labour is employed at the United States Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. The United States Govern- 
ment expends nearly 410 a day for the gum, which is 
prepared in 100-gallon kettles in the basement of the 
building. In order to meet the varying climatic con- 
ditions of the different seasons of the year, the 
character of the sticky substance is changed four 
times each twelve months, the hardest gum being 
used in summer and the softest in winter. The sheets 
of newly-printed stamps—4oo stamps in each—are 
given a coating of gum by passing under a roller, 
from which oozes just the right proportion of mucil- 
age, and then they are carried by means of an endless 
chain through a wooden tunnel fifty feet long, from 
which they emerge perfectly dry. 


Glasgow Weekly Mail. 


Removing Stamps from Letters in Transit 


Tue Postmaster-General of the United States has 
issued the following order :— 

Numerous complaints of the removal of stamps 
from letters while in the United States mails having 
recently been received from the postal authorities of 
foreign governments, the attention of postmasters and 
all other employees of the postal service is called to 
section 3,922 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as 
follows : 

Any person employed in any branch of the postal 
service, who shall wilfully and unlawfully remove 
from any mail matter any postage stamp affixed 
thereto in payment of the postage, shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than one hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not more than six months, 

It is expected that all postmasters will recognise the 
importance of protecting the mails from such depreda- 
tions, and they are hereby instructed to report 
promptly to the Chief Post Office Inspector every 
case of violation of the foregoing statute that comes 
under their observation. 


The Henry Clotz Collection 


Tue Henry Clotz collection, which will be sold end of 
April, is a peculiar one in that it consists solely of 
stamps issued from 1890 to rgoo, ten fruitful years 
which have been exploited to the fullest extent. The 
principal dealers in the world had orders to secure 
every stamp as issued, and they succeeded nine times 
out of ten. Price was no object, only two things were 
considered—completeness and condition. The results 
being an almost perfect collection of the indicated 
decade.—Metropolitan Philatelist, U.S. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


Our Badges: the Design 


I HAVE been thinking since I had those illustrations 
done as suggestions for the proposed badges that I 
had really got a most acceptable design, and that by 
my further proposal to have on one side the CC design 
and on the other the CA, we had arrived at a settle- 
ment and might seriously discuss their manufacture 
with our publishers. But right on top of this feeling 
of self-congratulation comes a cold douche which I 
give zx extenso. 


A Cold Douche 


DEAR MR. WRINKLE,—Since reading your gossip 
week by week in Gibbons Stamp Weekly I feel as if 
I am writing to an old friend. 

I have been a keen and constant reader of the 
Weekly since I had a copy of No. 1 sent to me, and 
just lately when I bought my Weekly the first thing 
I have done is to turn to your weekly gossip to see 
how the question of badges is getting on. 

I think the badge question is a fine idea, and would 
greatly help collectors in distinguishing each other, 
and thus be the means of exchanging their duplicates 
and perhaps obtaining stamps that they have long 
wanted ; but at the same time, if we are going to have 
a badge, I think we ought to have something worthy 
of our hobby and a credit to the promoters of the 
idea, and I must say when I opened my Weekly 
this week I was disappointed with the ugly little 
Specimens of badges on view. I think a representa- 
tion of the middle of one of our English stamps would 
be far more pretty. It could be made as a scarf-pin 
or watch-chain pendant. Take for instance the 14d., 
2d., or 5d. stamps: there you have the Crown, a water- 
mark emblem, and the Head of our King, which appears 
on the postage stamps, and the CC or CA or anything 
else.that was wanted could easily be engraved on; and 
what could look prettier or more appropriate? besides 
which the badge would be easily recognised by stamp 
collectors and at the same time appear only as an 
ordinary charm to the non-collector. Hoping you will 
be able to give us a better badge than the specimens 
shown, 

I remain, 


Your deeply interested reader, 
P. J. BROADRIBB. 


I still Vote for our CC and CA 


Despite this severe criticism I still vote for our CC 
and CA designs, and for these reasons: They are 
truly and exclusively philatelic, and they will be 
Greek to the non-philatelist—two great points in their 


favour; and they are simple and yet capable of bein; 
worked up into very pretty designs, and they will be 
easily recognisable. Whereas the designs suggestec 
by our friendly critic might mean anything and be 
taken as an ordinary bit of jewellery. It must be 
remembered that the illustrations are only roug! 
suggestions, which would, of course, be immensely 
improved by the professional medallist to whom the 
work of completing and perfecting the design woul 
have to be entrusted. As to size, I suggested a three 
penny piece as an unobtrusive size, but if the size o 
the sixpence is preferred it can be adopted. A three. 
penny-piece size would perhaps be rather small. 


Another New Zealand Stamp Journal 


I HAVE received No. 1 of another stamp monthly fo: 
New Zealand. It is named Zhe Stamp Collector. 
Monthly Advertiser and makes a very fair start. It 
front-page title is a neat bit of work, and its content: 
are well put together and well displayed. As I have 
a soft side for New Zealand stamps, I hope the ney 
paper will keep us well informed as to the why anc 
wherefore of all changes sent us from its part of the 
world. It might begin by telling the reason for the 
change recently chronicled in the printing of the 54d. 
from red-brown to sepia. 


Collecting for Profit 


OUR new friend from New Zealand has in an editorial 
touched on the question of collecting for profit, but it 
has not, like some other journals I have read of late, 
flooded the floor with crocodile tears over the sad and 
sordid degradation of the whole boiling of latter-day 
stamp collectors. The drivel that hasbeen written on 
this question is truly lamentable. But I am glad to 
see that our new friend has courage enough to re- 
cognise the obvious fact that it is possible to prizea 
stamp for its rarity and for its monetary value at the 
same time. The great number of philatelists who 
hold on to their treasures from decade to decade, 
when they could any day realise handsomely on them, 
is the answer to the poor dear Jeremiahs. re 


Those Panamas 


ON p. 174 I commented on the amazing list of Panama 

varieties which was being piled up in the pages of the 

American Journal of Philately. The list has been com- 

pleted—for the time being—in’ the February number. 

Here is the completed record of pages devoted to this 

rubbish :— ‘ 
A. J. P., Nov., 1904, 10 pages. 


> 
3 Deis ss On 4 a 
= Jans, 1905; 16.- 5; 3 
9 eb., 4, 28 44 aot 
i 


Grand total, 74 pages 


_All but the first ten pages are devoted to Panama 
Republic issues, commencing with November, 1903. 
Multiples, New Zealands, and all but Zanzibars take a 
back seat after this display. a 


wet 
page ou 
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CHAPTER VI (continued) 


ow Miss Betty discovers that a courteous man 
is not always an honourable one 


‘IGHT had fallen; carriages passed to and fro, and 
. the brilliantly-lighted shop windows in the Rue 
| de la Paix attracted her from afar. Betty gained 
jstreet, and perceiving the ostentatious display of 
izreat jeweller, Courtalain, she entered without 
sation, and being accosted with that pompous 
Jquiousness of which ‘‘select” shopmen alone 
y2ss the secret, she said, blushing a little— 

dere are two diamonds that I wish to sell.” 

hen they saw she had merely come to sell and 
to buy the men drew back in affected disdain. 
-ever, one of them decided to look at the stones, 
could not repress a movement of admiration at 
s: of the brilliants which the young American put 
Jhishand. They were, in fact, two single diamonds 
\ an size and brilliancy. Miss Betty had bought 
| the year before from one of the largest jewellers 
‘ew York, who, after coming into possession of 
ie had had to wait several years before he could 


a fellow to it. M. Courtalain himself was called, 
fixing his glasses on his nose, he studied Betty 
tively from head to foot before he even looked at 
': she was offering. 


In the first place, who are you?” 

Miss Betty Scott, of New York,” she answered 
»st timidly, for she was not in the habit of asking 
/aoney. Gathering courage, however, and annoyed 
.is impertinent air and evident suspicion, she con- 
i somewhat drily— 


Lonly part with these jewels because I am the 
‘m of arobbery, and find myself absolutely with- 
any money. Kindly answer me one way or the 
r, and, if you wish to take them, tell me what 
‘will give.” 

. Courtalain studied the diamonds closely for 
‘ time, and Betty occupied herself in examining 
-many trinkets before her—bracelets, necklets, 
ches, rings, blazing in the varied colours of 
ithyst, topaz, beryl, turquoise, and opal, arranged 
he velvet counter like the flowers of adream. At 


‘torial air— 

Twenty thousand.” 

‘Twenty thousand francs!” cried Betty. ‘‘Why, I 
2 sixty thousand for them.” 


That is your business, mademoiselle. 


+a halfpenny more.” 
ut Miss Betty was very loth to part with her ear- 
rs at so absurdly low a price. 

Just see how lovely they are!” she insisted. 
Pretty fair, pretty fair,” returned M. Courtalain 
1a preoccupied air. ‘‘ Unfortunately business is 
_ and ” He finished the sentence by handing 
‘diamonds back to Miss Betty as if he had given up 
idea of them since she was not satisfied with his 
se. But she reflected that after all twenty thousand 
ies was better than nothing, so closed with the 
i Tr. 

hi Courtalain’s face brightened and he became 
£geratedly polite. : 
\ - to what address shall I send the money?” he 
ed. 

'Why, sir, I will take it with me.” 

‘Ah, no; I am not permitted to give it to you 
"Cn 


I cannot 


ty 
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Gc. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
slated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


“th M. Courtalain looked up and said, with his in- . 


o4t 


He explained that, on account of frequent thefts, 
the law obliged him to pay at the residence of the 
former owner; it was necessary to take every pre- 
caution ; in fact, he said as much as he could to make 
Betty feel thoroughly uncomfortable, until, in order to 
escape, she said she would be at home at the Hotel 
Bristol between two and three o'clock on the follow- 
ing afternoon. Once outside she drew a long breath. 
She would very much have liked her money at once, 
but the certainty of having it soon gave her a feeling 
of calm and security. So she returned tranquilly to 
the hotel, where an extraordinary and very unlooked- 
for surprise awaited her. 

M. Pavilly, who had learned that our travellers had 
just arrived by the Zouwvaine, was so proud of having 
in his house two of the passengers of the boat whose 
adventures were still the news of the day, that he had 
the restaurant, where Miss Betty was to dine, orna- 
mented with plants of every kind and many-coloured 
Venetian lamps. The room thus presented a fairy-like 
aspect, with its varied foliage and illuminations. In 
one corner a little platform had been erected, on 
which a dozen performers in sky-blue breeches and 
red jackets struck up a lively tune as she entered the 
room, and followed it with the best pieces in their 
répertoire. Miss Betty, arriving in Paris for the first 
time, would have liked to believe that such luxuries 
were usual in the large hotels, but she was speedily 
undeceived and taught that this little féte was specially 
organised in her honour, for the moment she entered 
ladies and gentlemen rose with one accord, at a sign 
from M. Pavilly, and greeted her with a round of 
applause, which continued until, blushing and deeply 
moved, she took her seat at one of the tables. 

‘“‘If only all these people knew,” thought she, ‘‘that 
Miss Scott, the little New York millionaire, had nota 
dollar in her pocket!” And at heart she was very 
much annoyed to find herself the object of all this 
curiosity. So she finished her dinner as quickly as 
she could, and, after thanking the company for their 
kind ovation and asking M. Pavilly to bestow some of 
his best champagne on the performers, she hastened 
back to her rooms, unable, however, to escape a final 
and still louder burst of applause. Then she went to 
bed. And the fatigue of the journey, joined to the 
many emotions of the day, soon hushed her into the 
profoundest slumber. 


CHAPTER VII 


In which William, having taken the strings in 
his hand, continues to pull them 


ERY early the next morning Betty awoke, and, 

as soon as she was dressed, started off to see 

M. Moulineau. The streets, brightened by the 
sunshine, already presented an animated appearance. 
It was the hour when the young workwomen come in 
from the populous suburbs to their shops and work- 
rooms. Onthe pavement were busy streams of people 
coming and going. A few, as they passed, exchanged 
a hasty greeting, as if they were in the habit of meet- 


ing at the same point in their journey every day. 


Miss Betty had only to go across the Place VendOme 
to reach the Rue de la Paix. At almost every step 
she stopped to admire the shop windows, obtaining 
an idea of all the treasures hidden within, and a 
cursory view of the latest Paris fashions, so celebrated 
all over the world. 
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BETTY PERCEIVED THE OSTENTATIOUS DISPLAY OF THE JEWELLER 


s 


iiss, 3 


ie longed to go in and buy everything she saw, 
recollecting that she had no money continued on 
\way regretfully till she came to the next window, 
Jn the same thing was repeated. 

‘That will do for later on,” she thought, and, 
mbering that she was in a great hurry, she tore 
If away and hastened on for a few seconds. 
‘soon she lingered again, unconsciously, so great 
iteccinatior of those wonderful windows of the 
ach capital to provincials and foreigners who come 
Paris for the first time. In this way Miss Betty 
‘ted half an hour before she arrived at the Place de 
yéra, and, 4s she gained it, William Keniss also 
lyed from another direction. 

he evening before the young philatelist had sent 
faithful John to inquire at what hour M. Moulineau 
ld be visible the following morning, and had learnt 
,although the establishment opened at eight o’clock, 
Moulineau himself did not arrive before nine. So 
iam, waking early, found himself on the Boulevard 
ight o'clock, and whiled away the time till he could 
sent himself at M. Moulineau’s by visiting a tailor, 
Betoaker, and a boot shop in the neighbourhood 
upply his wardrobe, as he had left New York with- 
any luggage whatever. Then he turned towards 
Boulevard Montmartre, Thus it happened that 
ached the Place de.l’Opera at the same time as 


a8 


is Betty. 

“he latter had paused at the corner of the Boulevard 
Capucines to admire a display of photographs, 
en William’ caught sight of her. She was so 
orbed that, though he was only a few feet away 
n her, she never saw him. ‘‘ By Jove!” thought 
“my rival has lost no time, and I have almost let 
self be distanced by her. I must make haste!” 
Turning, he crossed the street without being seen, 
{hastened along on the opposite side till he gained 
Boulevard des Italiens and then the Boulevard 
mtmartre, which he followed till he arrived at 
. 6, the address of M. Moulineau. 

This house was established in Paris by M. Alfred 
julineau in 1860, and, thanks to his unceasing efforts, 
joon became the most celebrated and best-known 
mp business in the world. M. Moulineau was, in 
t, aman of remarkable intelligence, and you could 
/at a glance that he was still endowed with tre- 
ndous activity, though now sixty-five years of age. 
3 years, moreover, seemed to weigh but lightly 
on him, and he carried himself as gallantly as 
ssible, in spite of his small stature. When his 
ght was taken at the age of twenty-one he measured 
ircely five feet three, and, unhappily for him, he had 
dwn no taller since that time. But this could only 
‘noticed when he was standing up, for his body, 
ing very long, gave him, when seated, a much more 
posing appearance, which consoled the excellent 
~Moulineau not a little. 


But if he felt a grudge against providence for not. 


owing him a few inches more, he was proportionately 
ateful for the remarkable face with which he had 
en endowed. He possessed, in fact, a very fine 
ad; not exactly an extraordinary one, but such that, 
th his beard combed fan-shape on either side of his 
in, its owner thought it good enough to be printed 
stamps of various colours and freely distributed. 
“And who can say,” he would often repeat jokingly, 
hat I have not the air of a President of the Republic 
of an Emperor!” And, if you wished to please 
m, you would reply— 
“T believe you, M. Moulineau, and it is not only on 
ur stamps that you have the air of a President or an 
nperor, but in reality.” Upon which the good man 
juld draw himself up to his full height and appear, 
deed, just a little taller. 
But however this may be, we must repeat that 
. Moulineau was a man of superior intelligence and 
tivity. His intelligence might be read in his eye, 
hich was always on thealert. His activity was shown 
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in the singular vivacity which would scarcely permit 
him a moment's repose. In fact, at whatever time 


-you surprised him he would be found busily at work, 


occupied with a dozen things at once without in the 
least confusing them. On this particular morning 
M. Moulineau had just entered his study when one of 
his clerks handed him William's card. 

‘““Mr. William Keniss!” cried the great stamp 
dealer. ‘‘Show him in; show him in immediately.” 

As William entered he rose from the desk at which 
he was seated and, with a beaming face, went to meet 
him. 

“JT have great pleasure in greeting our best 
customer,” said he. ‘‘I am happy that your presence 
in Paris should have procured me the honour of this 
visit. Will you be good enough to take a seat?” 

William sat down in the arm-chair which M. Mouli- 
neau pointed out as he took his own seat again. 

‘¢Monsieur,” began the young American, ‘‘I will at 
once give you in detail the reason of my visit, for 
which my telegram from London will have prepared 
you. You sent me, some time ago, a very fine copy 
of a stamp——” 

‘The Brahmapootra one?” 

‘¢ The very same.” 

‘“Was I wrong? Do you not like it?” asked the 
stamp dealer anxiously, for William’s somewhat solemn 
entrance had.caused him a little uneasiness. 

‘“‘On the contrary, you did quite right. But did 
you not tell me there were two copies of this stamp ?”’ 

‘““Yes, indeed, and you may believe me it is a 
fact.” 

‘“‘T have had that confirmed in London a few days 
ago, by the Maharajah of Brahmapootra himself.” 

‘‘ What!” cried M. Moulineau in a wounded tone, 
‘‘you have thought it necessary to go and confirm the 
truth of my assertion. Oh! Mr. Keniss, such a lack 
of confidence grieves me deeply, deeply.” 

‘Be comforted,” said William, laughing. ‘‘I have 
not doubted your good faith for a single instant. The 
proof of which is, that I only went to see the Maharajah 
to ask him if he would be good enough to let me have 
the second stamp of which you had told me.” 

‘Ah, yes. I guessed something of that from your 
telegram.” 

‘*To find this stamp I had no intention of applying 
in the first place to the Maharajah, of whose address 
I was ignorant, but to you, my dear M. Moulineau, 
who had yourself told me that the Maharajah had 
kept it. It was consequently just and natural that I 
should charge you with the purchase of it. Only it 
happened that, in passing through London, I dis- 
covered by chance that the Maharajah had just arrived 
there, upon which I hastened to him at once—only to 
learn that he had sold to you a few days before the 
stamp I want, and which I have come to ask you for.” 

“Tt is——” 

“Yes, yes, I know. It is the last that can be put 
on the market, and it is impossible for you to let me 
have it at the price of the other. But when I tell you 
I will pay double, treble—anything you ask!” 

‘‘T understand very well, but——” 

‘“‘There is no but! Surely you understand me? 
Either one is a philatelist or one is not; and you 
know what a passionately devoted one I am! So 
since there is a stamp in the world of which there are 
only two copies, you know I must have them! You 
hear? I must! So tell me your price at once.” 

‘‘My price!” cried M. Moulineau, glad to be able 
to get ina word. ‘‘I only wish I could fix it, but——” 

Bute” 

‘‘But unfortunately I cannot.” 

“What!” 

‘“‘The stamp was sold and sent off an hour before 
your telegram reached me.” 

“Sold!” cried William. ‘And to whom?” 

“To a philatelist of recent date ; Prince Albrandi, 
of Naples.” 


(To be continued.) 


—-_ 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our Scotch Letter 
EDINBURGH, 1st Agril, 1905. 
Philatelic Societies in Scotland 


UNTIL recently the only Philatelic Society in Scotland 
doing more than Exchange Club work was the Scottish 
Philatelic, but within the last two or three months 
additional Societies have been formed in Aberdeen 
and Glasgow. So far as the parent Society is con- 
cerned, the needs of young collectors have hitherto 
not been catered for, and it is probably indirectly due 
to Gibbons Stamp Weekly that a movement is on foot 
to organise a Junior Section, where the beginners will 
be assisted, advised, and encouraged by more ex- 
perienced collectors. 


A Junior’s Appeal 

The following letter, which I recently received as 
Secretary of the Scottish Philatelic Society, is worth 
reproducing :— 

‘I write concerning the Scottish Philatelic Society, 
the syllabus of which you sent me. You will think it 
rather a farce that I am writing to you, as I am only 
fourteen years old (seven years old philatelically, how- 
ever). It was not so much for the exchange packets 
as for the interesting papers which I see are given. I 
think it a pity that Junior Philately should be dis- 
couraged in Scotland, while in England junior phila- 


telists have a magazine, special Society, and even’ 


exhibitions. Do you not think that I could become a 
member before the fixed time? If not, I am fully 
prepared to patiently wait the four remaining years 
until I am old enough to join.” 


The magazine alluded to is Gibbons Stamp Weekly, 
in which the writer of the letter first heard of the 
Scottish Society. With juniors of this kind there is 
great hope for the future of our hobby. The im- 
mediate outcome of this letter is the movement to 
form a Junior Section. I think all Senior Societies 
should recognise the need for organised efforts for 
, the juniors, and this view is shared by the advanced 
collectors I have been able to consult in Edinburgh. 


Fine Collections in Scotland 

There are a number of very fine collections in 
Scotland, not well known—in fact, scarcely known at 
all outside of their owners’ particular social circles. 
They are mostly on general lines, and any specialising 
seems to be of a limited kind. The recently instituted 


auction sales in Glasgow seem to have given ag 
stimulus to collecting in that city, anda well-organi 
Society there should rapidly come to the front, 
fact, on the whole, I look forward to a notable deyel 
ment in the next few years. 


Proposed Philatelic Exhibition in Edinburgh — 


Mention has been made already of a Philat 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, and it is likely that an ef 
will be made to have a good display at the In 
national Exhibition proposed to be held in Edinbu: 
in 1907. = 

An auction sale (of 581 lots!) was held in Smit 
Rooms, Edinburgh, on 25th March. The pri 
realised were very moderate and lower than us| 
A collection of 2,030 varieties fetched 38s. only, an 
packet of 1,000 varieties 5s. 6d.. The younger collect 
should find good value for their money in such lots 


A Dealer’s Shop to be Opened in Edinburgh 

I understand it is likely a shop will be opened 
Edinburgh shortly, devoted exclusively to stamps 2 
philatelic accessories. At present one finds books 
stamps on view at one or two booksellers’ only. 
fact, I believe there is no ‘‘stamp” shop in Scotla 
at the present moment. Nothing is more likely 
stimulate collecting than an attractive window displ 
and the experiment deserves to succeed and will me 
the best support. T. A. MCINTYRE 


Our Calcutta Letter 

SS. “Persia,” 5th April, 1905, off Aden 
I HAVE taken the following information from a ney 
paper report of a meeting of the Legislative Coun 
held in Calcutta on the 2gth March (Lord Curz 
presiding), thinking it may be of interest to yc 
readers, as it is an official foreshadowing of chang 
which will affect Indian Philately. 

The Hon. Mr. Hewett stated that the prohibiti 
against the use of stamps of embossed envelopes { 
(stc) (? or) newspaper wrappers or post cards 
payment of postage has been removed. The conc 
sion, however, does not extend to stamps cut fre 
registration envelopes. The $ a. and 1 a. (nothi 
being said of the 4 a.), postage stamps are to be1 
commended to the Secretary of State for use on | 
documents chargeable with an anna stamp under t 
Stamp Act. WILMOT CORFIELD. 


PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


International Philatelic Union. 
President : Judge Philbrick. 


Secretary: T. H. Hinton, 26, Cromford Road, East Putney, 8.W. — 


Meetings ; Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Monthly. 


THE usual monthly meeting of this Society took place 
at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, on Wednesday 
evening, April 12th, when there were present: 
Mr. H. R. Oldfield, President (in the chair), Messrs. 
W. Schwabacher, L. W. Fulcher, W. Schwarte, A. B. 
Kay, W. S. King, Philip P. Brown, P. L. Pemberton, 
S. C. Sidebotham, F. F. Lamb, and the Hon. Secretary. 
Mr. Fulcher read an interesting paper, accompanied 
by a display of his specialised collection of the stamps 
of Bosnia, which was supplemented by the President’s 


collection of the unused stamps of this country. | 
proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Fulche 
which was carried unanimously, the President r 
marked that the stamps of this country, on whic 
Mr. Fulcher had read such an able and interestin 
paper, would well repay still further study and r 
search. The annual general meeting and election « 
officers and committee, on May roth, will terminat 
the present season. At this meeting the Presider 
will give a display and paper on Picture Stamps, an 
as important business will be brought forward, it) 
hoped that all who can possibly do so will attenc 
Particulars of membership on application to the Hor 
Secretary, T. H. Hinton, 26, Cromford Road, Ea: 
Putney, S.W. i 
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sottish Philatelic Society 


President : John Walker. 

Secretary: R. W. Findlater, 30, Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Meetings: Edinburgh. Monthly: 8 p.m. 

Annual Subscription; Ord. 5s.; Cor. 2s. 6d, 


£ usual monthly meeting of this society took place 
the residence of the President, Mr. John Walker, 
Monday, roth April, 1905, with a record attendance 
members. 

Messrs. R. Jameson Torrie, J. Mullo Weir, Alan T. 
theart, Alex. Millar, and R. W. Findlater were 
animously elected ordinary members. A _ letter 
m Mr. Kerr was read intimating his regret at 
ng unable to accept office as Secretary and 
easurer Owing to his increased business duties. 
The Secretary reported that the January exchange 
sket returned from circulation on 4th April, sales 
217s. 4d. net, and that all sheets with remittances 
re despatched to owners within two days. The 
bruary and March packets were in circulation with 
od sales to date. The April packet was not sent off 
the usual date, owing to the impending change of 
cretary. It was ready for despatch, and would be 
warded immediately after the April meeting of the 
ciety 

Jn the nomination of the President, seconded by 
: Vice-President, Mr. R. W. Findlater, 30, Bucking- 
m Terrace, Edinburgh, was unanimously elected 
on. Secretary and Treasurer tosucceed Mr. McIntyre. 
-, Findlater expressed his willingness to accept office. 
The President announced that it was his pleasant 
ty to present to Mr. McIntyre, on his retiral from 
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the office of Secretary and Treasurer, several volumes 
of philatelic literature, including Creeke’s British Jsles, 
etc. These had been subscribed for by the members, 
who desired to give Mr. McIntyre some tangible token 
of their appreciation of the work he had done for the 
Society. 

In a few well-chosen remarks the President wished 
him every success in his new sphere of work, both 
philatelically and in business. Mr. McIntyre re- 
sponded, cordially thanking the members for their 
delightful gift. He alluded to the thorough and loyal 
support he had received from all the members, par- 
ticularly the Executive, during his three and a half 
years of office. He had been anxious to make the 
Scottish Society more truly representative of Scottish 
Philately, and the fact that his efforts had met with the 
appreciation of the members was a sufficient reward. 
He was delighted to have so handsome a memento to 
remind him of his secretarial days. 

A discussion took place as to the need for making 
the Library more useful. It was agreed to remit the 
question to Messrs. John Walker, John Humphries, 
and R. W. Findlater, with power to expend a sum 
not exceeding £3 in purchasing new volumes. The 
feeling of the meeting was that a catalogue of the 
Library should be printed for circulation amongst the 
members. A very pleasant social gathering followed 
the business meeting. A portion of the President's 
large collection was on view. 


R. W. FINDLATER, 


30, BUCKINGHAM TERRACE, Fon. Secretary. 
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[HE STAMP MARKET 


y AN ODD LOT 


, Helena 


iSSING over the specialists’ countries of Orange River 
lony, Queensland, and the early issues of St. Helena, 
some to the later issues of the latter colony, and note 
lecided advance in the 1884-95 series, unused, starting 
th 2d. value, as follows :— 


1904 1905 

cae Shad: 
2d., yellow oe o 6 
2id., ultramarine OurA 04,0 
3d., mauve carte G ets 
4d., sepia ° $00.40 150 
6d., grey Oo ed) 
Is.. yellow-green . 2 0O 3.0 


In the last Queen’s Head issue of 1896-7, the 5d. has 
en raised from 7d. to 1s., and the rod. from 1s. 1d. 
2S. 


>. Vincent 


3 was expected, the Queen’s Heads of 1899 show a 
eneral advance. Here are the prices for unused :— 


1904 1905 

Sta decom 

3d., lilac and green Gut Do? 
aid. is carmine Ove) Gas 
md, =, blue erg ois 6 
3d. rf olive 7a Spall Mey at RLS 
4d. y) |’ Orange : roe Rie May hadi 
5d. e black Of oO 4 
6d. . deep brown. LO! ie 
Is.. green and carmine Tor" 40 
5s. - blue . Torn Oe Ea /0 


The King’s Heads single CA series is still current, 
ith the exception of the 1d. and 1s., which have been 
sued on multiple paper. 


Sarawak 


THE long rectangular first stamp with portrait of the 
old Rajah, Sir James Brooke, after remaining at a low 
price for many years, has been put up from 2s. to 4s. 6d. 
The lilac and green series of 1888-92, which was an- 


- nounced by a contemporary to have been advanced 


to three times face, has been practically left un- 
disturbed, for the only price that has been altered 
in unused is the 3 cents, which has been raised from 
2d. to 3d. In the provisionals of 1889-91, the ‘‘ One 
Cent” on 3c., Type 6, has been dropped from ros. to 
4s. 6d. All four values of 1897-8, unused, have been 
advanced as follows :— 


1604 1905 

Gri gt Sand. 

16 cents, green and orange o 8 EAc 
todo th ee black reg 2arG 
Ree yee Peer. “x ° 2aG 3.0 
$1, green and black 5 oO 6 0 


The 2c., green, of 1901, printed in error on paper 
watermarked with a quatrefoil instead of on unwater- 
marked paper, is left unpriced, and is getting decidedly 
scarce. 


Seychelles 


THIS country has of late received considerable atten- 
tion from the specialist. Consequently there has been 
a little movement in prices, but the changes are not 
great. The 96 c. of the first issue, 1890, has been 
dropped from 17s. 6d. to r4s.. In the provisionals of 
1893, the go c. on 96 c. has been put up from ros. to 
12s. 6d. The higher values of 1897-1900, commencing 
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with the 36 c., have, unused, undergone considerable 
change, as follows :— 


1904 1905 

Son meee Sg, 

36 cents, brown and carmine . 10 o TG 
75. yy yellow and violet... 2. 6 520 
Ir..mauveanddeepred . 4 6 6 0 
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1904 1905 
See Se 
Ir. 50¢C., grey andcarmine. 3 6 6 6 
21.25 C., lilacand green . 5 O 10 9 


In the provisionals of 1891, the 3 c. on 16c. has be 
dropped from 2s. to 1s. Of the 1902 provisionals, 
2c. on 4c. has been raised from rs, 6d. to 2s., and t 
45 c. on 2r. 25 c. from 1s, 6d. to 3s. ; 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


W. Y. H. (Manor Park).—Certainly buy unused in 
preference to used if you can afford them. Unused 
are much more likely to rise in value than used, and 
they are in the issued condition of the stamp. 


H. F, W. (Barnsley).—Unused stamps are cancelled 
to order by certain countries for sale to stamp flats; 
z.e. the unused stamps are cancelled with an obliterating 
stamp, by the sheet, for certain dealers for sale to softy 
little boys who mistake them for genuinely used stamps, 


F, J. D. (Holywood),—Your Austrian with figures in 
uncoloured corners is one of the current’series. It 
has been issued since the last Catalogue. 


A. A. (Tottenham).—The multiple CA watermark 
was illustrated and described in No. 8 G.S.W., p. 131. 
Stamps cancelled to order can generally be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the gum on the stamp 
is undisturbed as in an unused stamp. 


OUR PHILA TERie 


MAY, 1905 


2. Leeds Philatelic Society : Annual Meeting. 


Sheffield Philatelic Society : Display: J. F. Peace, Austria, 
with explanatory notes. 


ioe) 


‘4. North of England Philatelic Society, Newcastle : General 
Display, by members. 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30p.m. 


4.30 p.m. 

Junior Philatelic Society : Sale and Exchange; Display of 
Rarities. 7p.m. Display—British Colonies. Part VII. 
Virgin Islands, Leewards, British Honduras, and Falk- 
land Islands. 8p.m, Paper—Stamps Worth Looking For, 
by A. R. Mc Callum. 8.45 p.m. Paper and Display— 
Cyprus, by R. W. Halliday. 9.15 p.m. 

8. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 


g. Herts Philatelic Society: Annual Dinner. 
Bradford Philatelic Society : Annual Meeting. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


10. International Philatelic Union: Annual General Meeting, 


Auction : Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 


On 
ri 


oO) 


5 p.m. 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, W.C. 8 p.m. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


rz. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


12. Philatelic Society of London: E. D. Bacon, Paper on the 
Stamps of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 4, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 7.45 p.m. 


O. G. (Dover).—Torn stamps are not worth buyi 
at any price; they disfigure a page of respectat 
copies. The stamps of France will be written up lat 
on—in fact, all countries in their alphabetical order, 


_F, T. H. (Clifton).—British Guiana Legal and Cor 
Receipt stamps are fiscals, and should not be includ 
in a collection of postage stamps. The one cent. 
1 dollar British Guiana is worth only a few, pent 


G. F. P. (Wallingford).—No special valueyis attach 
to inverted watermarks, , They are common in a gre 


number of stamps. 

C. C. (Bolton).—There are a few dealers in philate 
literature to whom you might offer your volumes 
the Stamp News and Monthly Journal. Try R. } 
Appleby, 3, Co-operative Terrace, Sunderland; 
send them to Glendining and Co., Stamp Auctionee: 
7, Argyll Street, London. 


DIARY 


12. Auction: Ventom; Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


16, Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4-45 P- 


Herts Philatelic Society: Annual Meeting, Anderto: 
Hotel, Fleet Street, London, E.C. as. 

17. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: General Sale ai 
Exchange. Annual General Meeting. : 
Sheffield Philatelic Society: Sale and Exchange of Stam 
Auction : Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4:45! 


18. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London, 4.30 p.! 
1g. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 P. 
22. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5p. 


23. Auction: 


Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squat 
London. *F 


4-30 p.m. 
24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squat 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


25. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. Bie 


26. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hote 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 45 p.m. - 


Philatelic Society of London: Annual General Meetin 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 7.45 p.m. 


30. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45Dp-1 
31. Auction: Plumridge, 64,Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.0 
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(Continued from page 263.) 

THE remaining values of the new series 
* appeared from time to time during 
go2, the last of the general issue of 
dhesive postage stamps to be prepared 
ine the tod., registered on the 28th 
une and issued on the 3rd July, 1902. 
The stock of this value was delivered 
yefore the stamp had been registered, as 
so was the case with the 5d., while the 
id. had actually been in use for a few 
lays before it was registered at Somerset 
Touse. | 

In the case of the four highest values, 
he stamps were prepared and delivered 
ome months before their issue, which 
was no doubt delayed, pending the ex- 
laustion of the stock of the old stamps 
~ the same denominations. Thus the 
s. 6d., registered 27th December, Igo1 ; 
he 5s., registered 13th February, 1902; 
ind the 1os., registered on the 25th of the 
same month (all of which were delivered 
shortly after the dates of registration), 
were not issued until the 5th April, 1902 ; 
while the issue of the £1, registered and 
lelivered on the 5th March, 1902, was 
leferred until the 16th June. 

There does not appear to be anything 


vi 


special to record in regard to the issued 
stamps, beyond the fact that it was 
apparently found that the new working 
die for the 1od. stamp would not fit the 
old second-colour plate, so that a new 
second-colour die had to be prepared. 

Before leaving the general issue, atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that it was 
originally intended to include all the values 
in use at the commencement of the reign, 
except the 4$d., which was no longer 
required. A die was accordingly prepared 
early in 1902 for the £5 stamp, but before 
any progress was made in the preparation 
of a printing plate it was decided by the 
Post Office to discontinue the use of this 
value. A proof from this die will be found 
amongst the stamps shown. 

In October, 1902, at the request of the 
King, who, it was understood, was of 
opinion at the time that the designs of 
the Transvaal stamps were to be preferred 
to that of the $d., 1d., 2$d., and 6d. 
stamps of this country, an essay was 
prepared, with a view to a change in 
these values. A small, temporary en- 
graved plate was made and employed, 
in conjunction with the head die of the 
Transvaal stamp, and from this impres- 
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sions were printed in various colours, the 
1d. duty alone being used to save time. 
The idea of change was afterwards 
abandoned or postponed, chiefly, it is 
understood, on the score of expense. 
The stamps shown include proofs, in 
black, from the plate referred to, and also 
the various essays of colour. 

The special issue for use in British post 
offices in the Levant has been continued 
with the new series, by overprinting the 
2$d., 5d., 1od., and 2s. 6d. values with 
the respective Turkish values of 4o and 
80 paras, and 4 and 12 piastres. The 
last of these was not received from the 
printers until the 29th August, 1903. 

The present reign has seen some ex- 
tension of the employment of ‘‘ Official ” 
stamps by various departments of State, 
the additions being in issues for the 
‘Admiralty,’ the ‘‘Board of Education,” 
and the ‘‘ Royal Household.” The number 
of values used varies considerably in the 
different departments, and in the case of 
the ‘‘ Royal Household” is confined to 
the 3d. and 1d. alone. 


In some instances the departments had 


need of a supply of values which had not, 
at the time, been issued in the new de- 
signs, and it was consequently necessary 
to use stamps bearing the portrait of the 
late Queen. 

In this way the 6d. (Queen’s Head) was 
overprinted ARMY OFFICIAL in November, 
_,Igo1; the 5d. and 1Is., BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, February, 1902; the 6d. and 1s., 
I.R. OFFICIAL, in June and November, 1901 ; 
and the $d. (green), 5d., and 1od., o.w. 
OFFICIAL, in November, 1901, and April 
and May, 1902, respectively, and these 
must, of course, be included in the issues 
of the present reign. 

In some cases the number of Queen 
Victoria stamps so employed was very 
small. Of the Is. I.R. OFFICIAL only 2,400 
were ordered, and of the tod. 0.W. OFFI- 
CIAL Only 800 were printed. In the over- 
printing of the 5d. and rs. stamps for the 
Board of Education, owing to a mis- 


understanding as to the quantity ordered, 


60,000 at 5d. and 30,000 at IS. were pre- 
pared and supplied to the department, but 
of these 55,200 at sd. and 28,000 at 1s. 
were returned for destruction, leaving for 
use 4,800 of the former, and 2,000 of the 
latter, these being the numbers actually 
required. It will be seen from these 
details, which are taken from the latest 
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official information, that the figures givg 
in the Supplement to British Isles vy 
require a slight alteration. 

Some friendly critic will perhaps ek 
why no mention has been made of t¢ 
other Queen’s Head stamps, viz. the ; 
(green) overprinted I.R. OFFICIAL, and { 
1s. (bicolour) GOVT. PARCELS. It has bep 
conjectured in the Supplement to Brzzh 
Lsles that these stamps were only issud 
in April, 1901, because their appearare 
had not been noticed at an earlier da}, 
The overprinting warrant for the 4d. 
land Revenue is dated the 16th June, 199, 
and the stamps were delivered on te 
17th July. The requisition for the stams 
would only be made because the stok 
required replenishing, and it is very t- 
likely that a supply would have beh 
asked for nine months before it ws 
actually required, especially in the cag 
of a value so largely employed. 1: 
account is kept of the actual date wh; 
the new stamps were first used, but t: 
authorities have no doubt that it would 3 
very shortly after they were supplied, al 
it would seem safer to fix the date f 
issue of Official stamps as on or abot 
the date when they are delivered to t3 
departments. | 

The same remarks apply to the 1, 
GOVT. PARCELS, which was prepared | 
pursuance of an overprinting warrat 
dated 13th October, 1900, the stam} 
being delivered on the 14th Novembe, 
and taken into stock immediately afte. 
wards. 

Amongst the King’s Head stamps ove 
printed I.R. OFFICIAL, and listed in one | 
the latest catalogues, the 6d. is include¢ 
but, as a matter of fact, up to the prese’ 
time this value has not been so ove 
printed. The catalogue in question 
dated 1904, and the stamp may have be¢ 
included in anticipation of what mig] 
happen during this year, but the corre} 
tion now made may save trouble { 
collectors, who naturally try to obtaj 
copies of stamps which are chronicle 
as having been issued. | 

A note in the London Philatelist fc 
February states that the 24d. value < 
this series is supposed to have been issue) 
in May, 1903, but I have a copy wit 
dated postmark of April, 1902. 

The first plate used for the ADMIRALT| 
OFFICIAL Overprint became defective, an} 
it was consequently necessary to make | 
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econd plate, which differs somewhat from 
he first in the type employed. The new 
Jate has been used for the six values 
mployed in the department, the $d. rate 
eing first delivered in May, and the 
emainder in September, 1903. 

The only addition during the present 
eign to the Army Telegraph stamps, as 
wovided by the home authorities, is the 
d., green (Queen’s Head), first supplied 
n August, 1901. None of the current 
ssues have been overprinted ARMY TELE- 
#RAPHS, as these stamps have now been 
ibolished. 

_ The whole of the adhesive stamps have 
10w been dealt with, and there remain for 
sonsideration only the stamps embossed 
yr printed on envelopes, wrappers, post 
sards, letter cards, and telegraph forms. 
For these, new dies were of course neces- 
sary, and pending their preparation, the 
shange of colour of the 4d. stamps on 
snvelopes, cards, and wrappers, so as to 
conform to the change previously made 
in the adhesive stamps of the same value, 
was gradually effected. Proofs of the 
various new dies and copies of every- 
thing supplied by the Post Office are in- 
cluded in the collection shown, but, be- 
yond appending a list of the several 
varieties obtainable, it does not appear 
necessary to make any special comment 
upon them. 

It may, however, be mentioned that the 
gd. wrapper chronicled in an American 
philatelic journal is not known to the 
authorities, although it is possible that 
paper of a similar material to that of 
newspaper wrappers may have been em- 
bossed to order in the ordinary way with 
mead. stamp. The use of the 2$d. en- 
Gelopes, sizes ‘‘L” and ‘‘M,” has been 
discontinued. It was found that there 
was insufficient demand for these during 
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the last reign, and they will not be issued 
with the King’s portrait. It is true that 
in the Postal Guzde these envelopes are 
still in the list of stationery on sale at the 
post offices, and collectors have therefore 
assumed that they would be impressed 
with the new dies. An inquiry at any 
post office will, however, show that the 
above information is correct, and that 
the two envelopes in question can only be 
supplied with the Queen’s Head stamps, 
these being still on sale until the stock is 
exhausted.* 

The collection put together for inspec- 
tion this evening is designed to illustrate 
the history of the stamps under considera- 
tion. It is therefore not encumbered with 
blocks or shades of the issued stamps. 
All that is shown of these is one pair of 
each, taken from the first sheets delivered 
at Somerset House, and intended to serve 
as standards of the original colours, with 
which comparison may be made in the 
acquisition of variations of tint and shade 
in subsequent printings. 

In the appended lists no description of 
the stamps is attempted, but particulars 
are given of the dates of the registration, 
first deliveries, and issue of the adhesives 
for public use. In the case of the Official 
stamps, the dates of first delivery and 
approximate dates of issue are given, 
with the addition of some further details 
as to the overprinting warrants for and 
the numbers printed of some of the 
Queen’s Head stamps, issued pending 
the preparation of the new designs. 

The particulars of the post cards, news- 
paper wrappers, and embossed envelopes 
and dies, comprise the dates of registration 
and first deliveries, with some information 
of the number of dies in use. 


* Since the above was written these envelopes have 
been called in. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
By. Rev.iT.7C.oWALTON. Vik 


(Continued from page 265.) 
Stamps without a Name 


[X addition to the stamps of our own 

country, the only examples that occur 
to me of Colonial stamps without a name 
which depict the figure of our late beloved 
Queen Victoria are the 2d. issues of 
1852 and 1854 of Victoria. The present 
catalogue prices, used, vary from 2s. to 
6s., according to the colour. The follow- 
ing illustration will easily enable the be- 
ginner to identify the series. 


VICTORIA. 


YS aie NN 
VZ, aaa 
ATT TN 


TWO PENCE. 


It is a matter for regret that many 
foreign countries have issued stamps with- 
out names. We have already noted 
several of these. It may be of service 
if I attempt to complete the list of these 
under the various headings noted on 
page 248. 

First we come to the 1894 issue of 
Abyssinia. The valies from 4 to 2 
guerche bear the bust of King Menelik II., 
as in the subjoined illustration. 


ABYSSINIA. 


Nextin alphabetical ordercomes Austria. 
A change in the currency in 1858 caused 
a corresponding change to be made in 
the postage stamps. The former design, 
which consisted of the Arms of Austria 
on a shield (and of which we will speak 


later), was discarded for a design showin 
the embossed head of the Emperor Franc 
Joseph to the left on a solid ground ‘ 
colour, within a rectangular frame, diffe: 
ing in each value. Examples of these ar 


+ 


seen in the following :— | 


AUSTRIA. 
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A series which may puzzle the novig: 
is the 1865 issue of Belgium. The desig1 
‘consists of the profile of King Leopold 1 
The framework and the ornamental filling: 
in differ in the various values. The twe 
annexed illustrations will be sufficient tc 
identify the series. 


b 
j 


BELG/UM. 


eS YUrrer”vu UU 
ZI SS 


\ Zap 
SUNT Z2 ian 
BANDMIMANA MADD AD 


The 1900 series of the German Empire 
The pfennig values 
REICHSPOST, which signifies ‘‘ Imperial 


is known to all. | 
have the bust of Germania to the left, 
Post,” is inscribed in the space below the 
central figure. | 


| 


GERMANY, 


In 1815 William Frederick, Prince of 
Orange, assumed the title of ‘King of 


| 


he Netherlands.”’ The kingdom included 
Jolland, Belgium, and the Grand Duchy 
f Luxemburg. Belgium revolted, and 
ecame a separate kingdom. The Grand 
Juchy passed to a prince of another 
‘eigning house, and the kingdom of the 
Vetherlands dwindled to Holland and her 
Yolonies. The title remained unchanged, 
nd the stamps continue to be inscribed 
(EDERLAND. 

‘The first issue of postage stamps in 1852 
lepicted the head of King William III. to 


: 
: 
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the right. Along the top was POST ZEGEL, 
which means ‘‘Post Stamp,” and the 
bottom angles contained the value. 


HOLLAND. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HANDSOMEST 


AND THE UGLIEST STAMPS 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By E. W. WETHERELL 


WE stamp collectors gradually lose 
to some extent the artistic taste, 
although we may gain knowledge from our 
albums in a thousand and one other ways. 
We get what may be called a false in- 
‘atuation. Jor instance, what collector 
worthy of the name does not prefer a 
Registration stamp of Victoria or New 
South Wales (which are extremely ugly 
from an artistic point of view) to the 
deautiful engravings of North Borneo? 
Yet ‘‘ Registered” Victorians are, like 
Katisha in the A/zkado, an acquired taste, 
and in time.we come to see beauty where 
beauty is not (which, by-the-by, accounts 
for some people getting married). 

I think the majority of collectors would 
give the palm for artistic merit to the half- 
crown stamp of the Falkland Islands, and 
if they will utilise a page of their blank 
albums to mount thereon this gem of 
stamps, and beside it place the 2 anna 
stamp of Kishengarh (1899), they will see 
“where East meets West” of Kipling, 
the ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba” of the Jews of 
old, and the ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast”’ of 
fairyland. 

If the page should look too thin, they 


ty 


might add that other beauty, the 5s. of 
St. Vincent, and the Kishengarh gentle- 
man might be paired off with the 4d. 
Queensland, so that he shouldn’t feel 
‘‘lonesomelike.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, itisn’t quite Christmas- 
time (98° in my tent), but here is a sug- 
gestion for a prize competition. ‘* Name 
the twelve most beautiful stamps and the 
twelve most hideous nightmares of the 
British Empire.”’ Mark the answers on 
the totalisative system, and give the pair 
(Falkland and Kishengarh) as the prize. 
And perhaps your publishers would like to 
present me with a few hundred pairs (I am 
not of a grasping nature, and would accept 
two hundred, and if the Kishengarhs ran 
out I would take Falklands instead to 
oblige) as a merely nominal remuneration 
for this splendid idea. 


P.S.—This was written while a dragon- 
fly sought oblivion from earthly sorrows 
in the lamp, a centipede strode over my 
foot, and a speckled cockroach, of a chatty 
disposition, tried to scrape acquaintance. 
Such are the joys of camp life in ail: 
Tropics. 
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Ad tA PASTIME 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


(Continued from page 266.) 
XV. Great Collections—continued 


But the greatest collection of all is that 

of M. Philipp la Renotiéré, of Paris, 
known to most collectors as Herr von 
Ferrary. In the course of the last thirty 
years he has purchased many well-known 
old collections, amongst which may be 
mentioned that of Judge Philbrick for 
£7,000, Sir Daniel Cooper’s for £3,000, 
W. B. Thornhill’s Australians, etc. M. la 
Renotic¢re has been a large buyer in the 
leading capitals of Europe for a great 
many years. His expenditure with our 
own publishers is said to average from 
43,000 to £4,000 a year. He employs 
two secretaries who are paid large salaries, 
one to look after the postage stamps and 
the other the post cards, envelopes, and 
wrappers. 

Mr. F. Breitfuss, of St. Petersburg, 

who has been collecting since 1860, i 
credited with the third “finest collection 
in the world. He is an omnivorous, but 
scientific general collector. 
_ Mr. H. J. Duveen, the well-known art 
connoisseur of London and New York, 
although he did not take to stamp col- 
lecting till 1892, has already got together 
the finest collection, outside the British 
Museum, in this country. It is celebrated 
not only for the beauty of its specimens, 
but also for its completeness, neatness, 
and scientific arrangement. The value of 
the collection is probably close on £80,000. 
It.is enclosed in seventy handsome Oriel 
albums, 

Mr. W. B. Avery, head of the well- 
known firm of scale-makers of Birming- 
ham, has one of the finest general 
collections. It is justly celebrated for 
the large number of great rarities that it 
contains, amongst which are the two rare 
** Post Office” Mauritius in superb un- 
used condition. The collection cannot be 
worth at present far short of £50,000. 

Mr. M. P. Castle, the Vice-President 
of the Philatelic Society of London, who 
succeeded the late Mr. Tapling in office, 
is one of the keenest of keen collectors. 
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His general collection became so larg 
that he parted with it in 1877, and the 
specialised in Australians. This latte 
collection he sold, in 1894, to our puk 
lishers for £10,000, at that time a 
largest sum ever paid for a single col 
lection: He subsequently made a gran 
specialised collection of Europeans. This 
arranged in sixty-seven volumes, he sold 
in 1900, for nearly £30,000, and he ha 
now returned to his love for Australians 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres i, 
a collector of only recent date, but he ha: 
already formed a really magnificent col 
lection based on broad historical lines 
He confines himself mostly to the stamp: 


of the British Empire, the United States 


and the Italian States. His lordship i 
a member of the Council of the Philateli 
Society of London, and, when in England 
a regular attendant at its meetings. 

The Earl of Kintore is also the pos 
sessor of a very fine collection of Englis! 
Colonials, etc.; among his greater raritie: 
being the ‘‘Post Office” Mauritius, thi 
complete set of Hawaiian Islands (firs 
issue), the 2 cents, rose, British Guiana 
and many other gems. He also is ¢ 
member of the London Philatelic Society 

In France the place of hondur, afte 
M. la Renotiére, is deservedly taken by 
M. Paul Mirabaud, the well-known banker 
of Paris, whose magnificent collection o: 
Switzerland was shown in the last Pari 
Exhibition. It forms, however, only 2 
small portion of his fine collection. 

In Italy probably the most famous col. 
lection is that of Prince Doria Pamphilj, 
which is exceptionally rich in the interest- 


ing issues of the Italian States. 


In the United States of America there 
are many notable collections, several 01 
them being worth from £30,000 to 
4#50,000, amongst which may be men- 
tioned the. Crockers’, of San Francisco, 
Mr. I’. W. Ayer’s, of Bangor, Maine, and 
Mr. Paul’s, of Philadelphia. 

In Germany the greatest collection is 
doubtless that of Mr. Martin Schreeder, 
the well-known merchant of Leipzig. 


(Concluded.) 
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2ORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


By MARK W. HALL 


Solivia (con/inued ) 

Bolivian soldier and 
statesman, was born 
at La Paz in 1804 and 
died at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1852. In 1841 he 
led the army which 
defended Bolivia 
against the invasion 
of Gamarra, gaining 
the battle of Yngavi, 
in which Gamarra was 
killed. Soon after he 
was elected President 
of Bolivia, holding the office until the 
and of 1847, when he was deposed by the 
‘evolutionist Belzu, and exiled. 

His portrait appears on the 20 c. of 
1897 and on the 1 c. of 1901. 


Ballivian, José, a 
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Ballivian, José. 


Campero, Narciso. Born at Tojo in L555; 
He was a soldier and a 
statesman. In 1872 he 
was Minister of War for 
a short time. When 
the war with Chili broke 
out in 1879 he raised an 
army in Southern Bo- 
livia, but was unable to 
reach Tarapaca before 
the Chilians conquered 
that province of Peru. After the fall of 
Daza he was elected President of Bolivia 
(April oth, 1880) and took command of 
the allied Bolivian and Peruvian armies 
at Tacna, Peru, and was defeated at the 
battle of Tacna (1880). His term ended 
August, 1884. He introduced the Law 
of Constitution of October 28th, 1880, 
under which Bolivia is now adminis- 
tered. By its provisions the executive 
power is vested in a President, elected 
for a term of four years by direct 
popular vote, and not eligible for re- 
election when that term expires, with the 
legislative authority in the hands of a 
Congress of two Chambers—the Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. 

General Campero’s portrait appears on 
me 5c. of 1901-3. 


Campero, Narciso. 


Camacho, Colonel. The biographers have 
little to say about Camacho, but we 
learn from Mr. C. Akers’ History of South 
America that he had charge of the 


ty 


Bolivian forces under General Campero 
in the war with Chili. 
In the battle of Tacna 
he commanded the left 
wing of the allied forces, 
and for a time beat back 
the Chilian attack, but 
was eventually routed by 
the superior artillery of 
his foes. The action was 
stubbornly contested on 
both sides, the casualties amounting to 
one quarter of the combatants in an 
action of only four hours’ duration. 

His portrait appears on the2 c. of 1901-3. 


Camacho, Colonel. 


Monteagudo, Bernardo, South American 
statesman, born in Tu- 
cuman in 1778. He 
studied in the Univer- 
sity of Cordoba, and, 
after being graduated 
as Doctor in Law, at 
Chuquisaca, Peru, 
where he was admitted 
to the Bar in 1808. 
He was one of the 
principal promoters of 
the first declaration of 
independence in South 
America, 25th May, 1809, and was ar- 
rested by Spanish authorities and sent to 
Buenos Ayres. There he published the 
Martir 6 Libre, a newspaper, and pre- 
pared the way for the revolution of May, 
18ro. In 1811 he was one of the editors 
of the Gaceta and of &l Independiente 
and El Grito del Sur, and he was one 
of the principal instigators of the move- 
ment that overthrew the governing junta 
of Buenos Ayres in 1812. In 1813 he 
was a member of the constituent assembly, 
where he recommended many useful re- 
forms. From 1815 till 1817 he travelled 
in Europe, but in the latter year he 
accompanied San Martin as secretary in 
the campaign of Chili. He introduced 
many improvements, and inspired the 
decree of roth January, which established 
the Sociedad Patridtica de Lima. He 
was assassinated in one of the principal 
streets of Lima in 1825 by a negro. 

His portrait appears on the 1oc., violet, 
1897-8. 
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Monteagudo, Bernardo. 
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NEW ISSUES 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 


new issues, 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Ceylon.—The 2 r. 25 c. has to be added to the 
multiple C A series, which now stands as follows :— 


Wk. multiple CA. Perf, 


2c., orange-brown., 
3.¢., green. 
4 C., orange ; value carmine. 
5 ¢., purple. 
6 c., carmine. 
12 C., sage-green ; value rosine. 
15 c., ultramarine. 
25 c., light brown. 
IT. 50C., grey. 
2¥. 25 c., brown and green. 


Philippines. —According to the Metropolitan Phila- 
telist, U.S., ‘‘no agreement between the officials of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the Insular 
Department of the War Department has yet. been 
reached regarding the new design for the 4 centavo 
value of the new Philippine series of stamps. The 
Bureau is still awaiting the decision of the Insular 
Bureau.” 


Siam.—We are indebted to a reader for the follow- 
ing cuttings from the Bangkok Times. The first cutting 
is dated 28th February, 1905. The second is, we pre- 
sume, of a subsequent date. 


‘‘ Neither 1 att nor 2 att stamps were to be had at 
Post Office No. 2 in Bangkok to-day. A few 1 att 
stamps were obtained by sending to the head office in 
the city, but practically the stock of both is finished, 
and we are unable to learn that there is any immediate 
prospect of a new supply arriving. And this in the 
reformed Postal Service! We said on a previous 
occasion that the Post Office has no friends, and in 
fact its friends seem to be as much to seek among the 
members of the Government as in the general com- 
munity. The principle adopted in last year’s reforms 
was to give the department the power to do the postal 
and telegraphic business of the country, and place on 
it at the same time the responsibility for the work 
being properly done. The results were excellent, we 
believe, so far as the principle was carried. But in 
the matter of stamps, curiously enough, the Post Office 
does not have the power, and therefore presumably 
will not accept responsibility. So far as we understand 
the position, it is the Treasury which orders new stamps 
from Europe; it is the Treasury which undertakes their 
safe-keeping and distribution. Anyhow, we trust that 
this time somebody will be found to be responsible for 
a state of things that is far from creditable to the 
country. Presumably stamps will have to be sur- 
charged again—at one time Siam is said to have had 
about twenty-five different surcharges—but the sooner 
this anomaly is reformed the better.” 


“We understand the new supply of postage stamy 
has been shipped and should be in Bangkok by th 
end of the month. For present needs other stamy 
have been surcharged 1 and 2 atts. It is to be hope 
however, that the present experience will check th 
tendency of other departments to. do the work of 1 


Post and Telegraph Department.” ; oi 


Turks and Caicos Islands.—The first stamp ( 
this colony to make its appearance on the multipl 
paper is the 1d. value just to hand. , 


th. 
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Wmk. Multiple CA. Perf. 14. 


1d., carmine. ° 


Victoria.—The colour of the current 2d. has beer 
changed from mauve to a rich deep violet. We are 
indebted to Mr. F. H. Laycock fora copy. The 2d 
value has for some years given more colour-change: 
than any other stamp of the colony, probably due te 
the fact that, being the inland postal rate, it calls for 
more frequent printings. The colour is also a very 
difficult one to manipulate in the endeavour to pre: 
serve a level of colour-consistency over several 
printings. 4 


Colour changed. ke 


Wik. V and Crown. 


2d., deep violet. 


Per. 
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igoland Reprints 


many years collectors have felt safe in buying 
ysed Heligoland stamps of 10, 20, 25, 50 pfennig, 
{ 1 and 5 marks from any source, good or bad, in 
assurance that these values exist only as originals. 
is, unfortunately, is no longer the case, for the 
perial Printing Office at Berlin has been using the 
tes in its possession for reprinting. Not, of course, 
t there is anything necessarily wrong in making a 
mpression, if it is hedged round with proper re- 
‘ctions; but here there seems to have been no 
scaution taken against the improper circulation of 
reprints, which have been sold right and left, to 
; detriment of philatelists and the grave discredit 
‘the German authorities. Mr. Fraenkel tells me 
t they were at first offered as unknown original 
‘ieties at enormous prices. 
[he discovery is due to a well-known German 
lector, Mr. Adolf Rosenberg, who communicated 
+ information to the Frankfurt Society, and to 
om the following particulars are due. In an article 
him, published in the Deutsche Brie/marken-Zeitung 
jl. xvi. p. 113), will be found a full description of 
sse reprints, together with photographic illustrations 
sheets of the 5+1 mark and 20 pfennig stamps. 
The sheets are of the following sizes :— 


Sheets of 50 each. 

Sheet of 40, in 4 strips of ro. 

Printed together in a complete 
sheet of 5 rows of 10 stamps. 
The left half is made up of 
25 5 mark stamps, and the 
right half of 25 1 mark. 


RIO, 25, 50 pf. . 
20 pf. ; ‘ 
tand5 marks . 


Part of the inscription REICHSDRUCKEREI in blue 
pears on the margin of each sheet, and Mr. Rosen- 
rg informs me that this appears only in the ro and 
pf. originals, and never in the case of originals of 
* 50 pf., and 1 and 5 marks. 

The paper and gum of the reprints are quite white, 
yereas in the originals the paper varies from grey- 
lite in the ‘‘pfennig”’ values to yellowish grey in the 
marks. A similar difference of tint is apparent in 
e gum. 

In England the originals are described as perf. 
4x144. Mr. Rosenberg, following the German 
talozues, gives it as 14. Both are approximate 
luges only, but whatever we call the perforation of 
e originals, the reprints differ, and according to 
r. Rosenberg are perf. 134 all round. 

The 10 pf. is most like the first printing of the 
iginals, but the shades differ distinctly. 


= 
CA RARARTALLY 


The 20 pf. has the red differing from all original 
rintings. It is a decided carmine, most resembling 
e tint of the third printing, but still quite different. 
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The colours of the 25 and 50 pf. are incorrectly 
imitated. The green of the originals is dull, that of 
the reprints brighter and somewhat paler. 

The 1 mark is most like the third printing of the 
originals, but the green is paler than in any original 
edition. 


vavavalavatatataveys 
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The 5 marks is pale brick-red, dull green, and 
brownish yellow in the originals. The reprints are 
bright red, pale green, and straw. 

I am sorry to say that this official manipulation does 
not begin and end with the Heligoland plates. There 
is grave reason to believe that reprints of German 
Empire stamps and adhesives have been made and 
circulated lately in the same underhanded way, and I 
also hear rumours of scarce German Levant P.O. and 
Marschall Island surcharges having been reprinted. 


B. T. K. SmirTH, in the Monthly Circular. 


The Risks of Collecting 


THERE are, frequently, complaints about letters being 
taken from letter boxes in the morning, and lately 
complaints have been specially numerous. 

The police accordingly kept a special look-out for 
the possible offenders. About seven o'clock the other 
morning two officers observed a lad walking along 
George Street examining two envelopes, and on 
searching him they discovered in his possession a large 
number of envelopes and wrappers addressed to local 
firms, also the counterfoil of a cheque-book. They 
therefore thought they were justified in taking him to 
the Central Police Office, where he was locked up. 
The lad is deaf and dumb, and a man was got who is 
accustomed to speak to the dumb, but the boy does 
not understand the ordinary mode of conversing by 
signs. This caused some delay. In the meantime, 
the officers were sent to the addresses on the en- 
velopes, when it was found that these had not been 
stolen. The letters had been opened in the ordinary 
course of business, and thrown out with the waste- 
paper, and the lad had picked them up with the view 
of collecting the stamps upon them. Immediately 
this was discovered he was liberated, which was about 
noon. The boy left the office, but it so happened 
that the prison van was standing at the entrance of 
the courtyard, completely blocking it up. The lad 
seems to have been confused, and walked into it and 
sat down. As the prisoners are checked at the bar 
and not at the door of the van, the extra prisoner was 
not noticed until the van reached Barlinnie, when the 
officer in charge found he had a prisoner for whom 
there was no warrant. The lad being unable to speak, 
the officer was only able to get an explanation after 
going to an adjoining telephone and communicating 
with the Central. Immediately thereafter the lad was 
liberated, and a van leaving Barlinnie at the time, he 
jumped on to the back and travelled as far as suited 
him and went home.—Glusgow Evening Times. 
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By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


Our Philatelic Badges 


WELL, I have had a chat with the Managing Director 
of Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and I have got him to 
promise to put the matter of designs and badges into 
the most competent hands. I may go so far as to say 
that he had read all about the badges, and thinks the 
idea not at all a bad one, and believes that the young 
collectors will take to it; in fact, he has been bombarded 
(at my suggestion, you know) with post cards approv- 
ing of the proposed badges. It will take a little time 
to prepare and approve designs and engrave the dies, 
but no time will now be lost in getting the badges and 
putting them on sale. 


The Design 


I have had only two letters objecting to the designs 
suggested. One of these I have already published ; 
the other is from Mr. Widdowson, with a very 
natural preference for his own design. However, the 
question of design may now be left to the competent 
professional medallist who will be entrusted with the 
work, No design will please everyone. That goes 
without saying. But I will undertake that what is 
produced will serve the purpose for the present, and 
at least pave the way for the general use of some little 
ornament that may lead to many a friendly and un- 
expected introduction between fellow-collectors. 


The Present Opportunity 


There has never before beén such an opportunity as 
is now afforded by the success of Gibbons Stamp 
Weekly, with its splendid circulation, of reaching so 
many collectors. The pendant will be given a good 
send off, and I believe that before our G..S. W. reaches 
the end of its second volume the practice of wearing 
the philatelic pendant will be general. I am sanguine 
enough to hope that even the Great Moguls will hang 
out our secret sign. For them, of course, it must be 
manufactured in purest gold. Personally, I should 
like to have had the pendants made only in simple 

. bronze. 


The Genesis of Speculation in Stamps 


THE Jeremiahs who water this planet with their 
crocodile tears over the degeneration of stamp col- 
lectors in the matter of speculation will be amused to 
learn that I have been able to trace the genesis of 
speculation in postage stamps. I found it in an old 
philatelic magazine away back in the eighties, in a 
little philatelic venture called The Philatelic Gazette. 
Here it is: ‘‘Apropos of the introduction of the 
penny post, a story is told by a commercial traveller, 
who was at that time doing business in the Channel 
Islands. An English shilling bought thirteen Jersey 
pennies in exchange, so when the penny stamps came 
into the island they were sold for a Jersey penny. 
Thirteen were sold for an English shilling, and our 
friend was not long in finding this out. So he bought 
up all the stock of stamps—some four hundred pounds’ 
worth—and resold them when he crossed the water, 
realising about eight per cent. on his bargain. Other 
commercials followed suit, and the officials at the 
General Post Office were astonished at the number 
of stamps required for insignificant little Jersey. 
Settling day came, and with it the explanation. The 
enterprise was speedily stopped.” 


Indian Stamps Overprinted C. E. F.” 


If may not be generally known that it was to check- 
mate the heathen Chinee, and protect the Indian Post 
Office from a similar little speculation, that the Indian 
stamps supplied for the use of our troops in the Pekin 
Legation troubles were overprinted with the initials 
C, BevBy 2a China Expeditionary Force. If they 
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had not been so overprinted the cute heathen el 
would have started a roaring trade in the profit toe 
made on the margin of exchange values between Ch, 
and India. i f 
This ‘‘C. E. F.” series, by the way, is a very ini. 
esting one from the historical point of view. It mas 
the date of the Boxer outbreak of 1900, with 
murderous attack on the foreign Legations, and } 
entry into Pekin of a relieving force of Europs 
troops. As in the final settkement with China evi; 
single foreign power was granted the right of me. 
taining a permanent Legation guard, these ‘‘C. E, | 
stamps may be accepted as the first issue of a p. 
manent series of stamps. 
So far they are free from varieties, for the in 


has not as yet found a single genuine variety. 
present the series consists solely of Queen’s Hea 
Later on these will, of course, be superseded 
King’s Heads. 


Our Ugly Penny Stamp 


TURNING once more to the early eighties (1881), 
find this amusing item: ‘‘ Whatever our leanings | 
politicians may be, as philatelists we may safely co, 
fort ourselves with the reflection that under no possil, 
change of Government are we likely to get ug] 
stamps than the current one penny, and it is ji 
barely possible that Lord John Manners’ success 
may have some feeling for art even as applied to 
humble a vehicle for its exposition as a postage labe 
They little dreamt, in those days, of what could | 
done with a German portrait of the King, made. 
England. 


Single CA Colonials 
QUITE a little speculation is going on in single CA 
but in all probability there will be a good deal of ti 
usual burning of fingers. The single CA’s which w 
pay for buying up are not those which can be hi 
in large numbers, but those which have been une 
pectedly exhausted, as in the case of Lagos. So 
trust my readers will be careful. The safest course 
for the collector to see that all his CA series are cor 
plete, so far as he can afford to complete them, ar 
then, when a rise comes, he will find that he has h 
share in it; but if he speculates, and buys up mor 
than he needs for his collection, the probability is thi 
he will find he has put his money on the wrong horsi 
as they say in sporting circles. a: 
From a sordid, money-making point of view, straigh 
forward collecting pays best in the long run. Selec 
good countries and stick to them, and don’t dabbl 
with stamps you do not fully understand. The stron. 
probability is that lots of the single C A’s that are bein, 
bought to-day for a rise will last for many a long yeal 
Fill up first those countries that, by reason of thei 
limited populations, have no call for large supplie: 
These include most of our protectorates and many ¢ 
our smaller colonies. a 


Fresh Single CA Supplies *? 
There is, even for the most knowing speculator, not. 
little risk in this single CA gamble, for there is nothin; 
to prevent any colony ordering and receiving ant 
putting on sale a further supply of stamps on sing] 
CA paper to meet the demands with which many o 
the colonial postal authorities must be pestered by 
speculators. Our speculating friends have had one 0! 
two delightful doses, and, for my part, I am delightec 
when I hear that the dabbling, non-collecting outside 
gets landed with a heavy loss. I have seen a few long 
faces pulled in my time over such disappointments 
and I hope to see many more over this single CA 
business. a. 
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which William, having taken the strings im hand, 
continues to pull them 


MOULINEAU then opened a drawer in his 


e desk. 
f ‘‘ All I can do for you, therefore, is to give 


jou a few of these little photographs which I had 
ken, that I might add the Brahmapootra stamp to 
hy catalogue.” 

William took them, and saw that they were veritable 
orks of art. 

“Tf only I could have foreseen this,” he said, with 
vident annoyance, ‘‘T should have sent to you at 
nce asking you to keep me the second copy. How- 
Ver, it is too late, so we will say no more about it. 
Nould you mind telling me, though, the price you 
sked for it?” 

iA hundred and fifty thousand francs.” 

, The young man nodded and was silent for a few 
moments, apparently in deep reflection. Evidently 
le sought some means of counteracting this un- 
expected blow of fortune. The matter seemed rather 
nopeless at that moment, for Miss Betty as well as for 
jimself. 

| “You will promise me one thing?” he said to 
\M. Moulineau. 

“T ask for nothing better, 
what does it refer?” 


if it be possible. To 


y 
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HAG. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
‘mslated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 
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‘7 “TOO LATE!’ SAID THE DEALER 

ie CHAPTER VII (continued) ‘‘Give me your word of honour that you will tell no 
one—you quite understand—no one, that the second 


copy of the Brahmapootra stamp is in the possession 
of Prince Albrandi, at Naples.” 

‘Tf that is all,” said the merchant, “‘T can easily 
satisfy you. I promise, on my word of honour, that 
no one, absolutely no one, shall learn it from me. 
And now may I ask your reason for making me take 
such a solemn oath?” 

‘‘For the very simple reason that I count on per- 
suading the Prince to sell me his copy, and that I 
have a rival, a member, like myself, of the New York 
Philatelic Club, who has come to France for the same 
purpose, and is herself prepared to buy it at any price. 
This rival will, no doubt, come to you this very day 
for news of it.” 

‘‘And you wish me not to put her on the scent?” 

‘Certainly. Have I not your word fortes 

‘‘Sleep in peace, dear Mr. Keniss. When the lady 
appears I will be most circumspect. And pray allow 
me to wish you good luck.” 

William took up his hat and prepared to depart, but 
M. Moulineau stopped him. 

‘‘T hope you are not going, my dear sir,” said he, 

‘‘ without inspecting my house. You must see, if you 
have not already seen, what a great stamp business is 
like, in Paris at least; for, of course, in New York 
ou, the Stamp King, have seen enough of them.” 
‘‘T should like it of all things,” said William. 
‘‘ Then follow me.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


In which William Keniss, Stamp King though he is, 


passes from one surprise to another 


MOULINEAU opened one of the doors of his 
into the adjoining 
On the walls, covered with rich 
tapestries, were hung, as ornaments, dishes, plates, 
panels, pictures, composed of innumerable and many- 
coloured bits of stamps, arranged in patterns with 
There were also, here and there, special 
trames, fastened with tiny padlocks, in which were ex- 
hibited under glass some of the rarest and most curious 
A few of these specimens were still on the 


M. study and led William 
apartment. 


infinite care. 


of stamps. 
original envelopes, yellowed by age. 


Large tables were arranged before the windows, at 
each of which a young girl was seated in conference 


ALL WERE ABSORBED 


with a customer, dotting down in a note-book the 
prices of the stamps which he picked out, one by one, 
from the pages of a large album. And what a strange 
collection of collectors it was !—young nobles, old 
maniacs, and business men. And all were absorbed 
in the fastidious work in which they were engaged, 
and in amazement at the philatelic marvels unfolded 
before their eyes. 

‘“When our customers send in an order,” said M. 
Moulineau, ‘*we do not take the stamps from these 
albums,” indicating the ones whose leaves were being 
slowly turned by the various individuals, ‘but from 
what we call our ‘small’ and our ‘large reserve’ stock.” 

So saying he led William into a second room of 
sterner appearance. It was surrounded by huge safes, 
the doors of some of which stood ajar. 

“This is our chief stock,” said M. Moulineau. 


“Here we keep all the stamps which we possess in 


(To be continued.) 
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any quantity. The rarer ones, of which we have 
one, two, or three copies, are in a special safe in 
study. But all the others are here, arranged in or 
in little linen envelopes, each containing two or th, 
hundred stamps all alike. This is our ‘small resery, 
‘What a number of these drawers you must nee 
said William. ‘. 
‘“Not as many, perhaps, as you would think, 
there are some countries whose stamps are © 
numerous, and take up but one or two drawers, 
that is only a minor detail. I must tell you, thou; 
that I was obliged to have a hundred of these sets| 
drawers made, which are all in this room and }: 
following one. They are mounted on castors, as yj 
see, so that at night they can be easily pushed ‘be 
into their respective safes, for no insurance compa 
can be found to insure us against the risks of fire, 


a 
ie 
S| 


Ane 


(i: 

‘“‘I cannot help admiring the order and skill whict 
have organised all this,” said William. ‘But, even 
so, I cannot imagine how, considering the immense 


- number of stamps that exist, you know where to find 


the particular ones your customers want. I know ny 
father had a number of little ways of doing things of 
this sort, but I never understood them in the least.” | 
*“Oh, it is very simple. You know how we manage, 
as we have had dealings together for so long. All the 
stamps which I think worthy of being catalogued- 
and in this work, which has taken me long and pau 
years, I have not troubled much about little absui d 
details of paper, watermarks, shades, and I don’t know 
what besides—all the stamps, then, that I think worth 
cataloguing are numbered in order in the catalogue. 
So when anyone sends me an order he gives this 
number instead of a minute description of the stamp, 
which would, no doubt, cause constant mistakes,” 


. 


. 


| 
| 


stes from New York 

NEW YORK, April 14th, 1905. 
bons Catalogue. Part I. 

>uT the most interesting thing that has occurred 
he past fortnight has been the arrival of Part I. of 
new Gibbons Catalogue. General comment on it 
ayourable. It seems to be agreed that the increase 
size is an improvement; it is not so much as to 
ke the book unhandy, while it allows the use of 
sized cuts, which is a satisfaction to many collectors 
0 like to see the actual shapes and dimensions of 
stamps reproduced. It certainly makes comparison 
ier. There are other features of the new Catalogue 
ich are very well liked; for instance, the illustrating 
1 describing, in the introductory pages, of the 
ious Star, Crown CC, and Crown CA watermarks. 
ny collectors will be glad to find the distinguishing 
nts of these watermarks described. Heretofore we 
re frequently had to turn over the pages to make 
tain just which watermark was being referred to ; 
w, once the numbers ascribed to them are fixed in 
25 mind, all such uncertainty will be done away 
‘h. 

e Scinde Stamps 

lacing the Scinde stamps at the head of the stamps 
India seems to me quite the proper thing. They 
supy much the same position as the postmasters'’ 
mps do in the United States, and, being the first 
mps used in the country, it seems only right that 
xy should stand first of all. The illustrations of 
> “fan”) ornaments on the various plates of the 
, Sydney Views are also a useful addition to the 
talogue. 


ansvaals 

Transvaal has been improved by rewriting, especially 
2 printings of the stamps of the First Republic by 
wrius and the Stamp Commission. Even now it 
nnot be called an easy country, but everything that 
done to clear up the difficult early issues is a help. 
course, only the specialist can collect the Transvaal 
umps thoroughly, but even those who have only a 
w copies like to know just what they have. 


ngle CA Stamps in demand 

Just at present New York buyers appear to be more 
terested in stamps with the single Crown and CA 
atermark than in anything else. A general im- 
fession prevails that these stamps will be good 
‘operty, that all of them are likely to advance in 
Jue in the future, and that some of them may be 
pected to touch surprising figures. In order that 
) possible chance for profit shall escape, collectors 
e buying the whole line. As a result, some things 
e already scarce, and have reached very respectable 
‘ices. The stamps most in demand are Cyprus 9, 
, and 45 piastres, and Lagos to shillings. A con- 
gnment of Cyprus stamps recently received by 
anley Gibbons, Inc., was sold out in a few days. 
he Lagos ro shillings cannot be supplied by any 
baler in New York at this writing. Weare somewhat 
irprised to find the Northern Nigeria ro shillings, 
ueen’s Head, priced at only 50s. in the new Cata- 
gue. It sells readily for 7os. to 75s. at auction here. 
Je think there must be a mistake somewhere. 


‘ibbons Stamp Weekly: Back Numbers 

Collectors have been delighted to learn that some 
dpies of early numbers of the Weekly (excepting 
‘0, 2) have turned up and can be supplied at our 
ew York Office. The great success of the Weekly 
as created a demand for it among collectors, and 
tere have been many anxious inquiries from those 
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PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


who wished to complete their files. A few of them 
can now be made happy, but only a few. 


Shades of Current Stamps 

Collectors of shades can get a lot of satisfaction out 
of the current series of United States stamps. At 
least ten good shades of the 1 cent may be had, 
ranging from pale yellow-green to dark blue-green. 
The 4 and to cents are about as prolific, and all the 
series will reward attention. Some of these shades may 
prove to be scarce. One stamp, the ro cents Special 
Delivery, printed in pale ultramarine, is already in 
demand and is held at $5 per copy. This is the only 
stamp of the series which is bringing more than a 
nominal price to-day, but we cannot say when some- 
thing else will be found wanting in collections and the 
price set jumping. This is a good time for collectors 
to fill up their shades of this issue. 


Don’t Speculate 

I am not advising collectors to speculate or to 
attempt to accumulate numbers of anything. I have 
no sympathy with speculation, and, in my experience, 
efforts to corner the stamp market have usually turned 
out badly. I can recall a number of disastrous at- 
tempts at that sort of thing, and the greatest failures 
were with United States stamps. Many people lost 
small sums by investing in our Columbian issue, and 
several lost heavily. One man invested $250,000 in 
the issue. His holdings were afterwards sacrificed at 
twenty to forty per cent. discount. Even to-day small 
lots of these stamps cannot be placed except at less 
than face value. Twelve years’ interest at five per 
cent. would mean sixty per cent. loss, without com- 
pounding it. Money invested in a set of stamps of 
each British Colony which was current in 1893, and 
those issued since that date, would have earned a good 
interest. Moral: Don’t try to corner anything ; don’t 
speculate. Buy something you can use in your collec- 
tion and you have a good chance to average up well. 


Precancelled U.S. Stamps 

Every once in a while we read in the daily press 
that postage stamps are not to be used in the future 
because someone has invented a machine that is to 
automatically mark letters as being prepaid, or some- 
thing of that kind. I believe some such machines are 
in use in various parts of the world, but only to a very 
limited extent. For a number of years our Post Office 
Department has permitted stamps to be cancelled in 
sheets and then used to frank circulars, etc., which 
were mailed in large quantities. These precancelled 
stamps were only used in certain cities and under 
certain restrictions. Now we have gone a step further 
and permitted the use of envelopes and wrappers 
bearing certain inscriptions. I have seen them with— 


‘¢ Third-class matter. 
2. C. 
Paid in money. 
Permit No. 3.” 
And— 
‘¢ Fourth-class matter. 
1 Ce 
Paid in money. 
Permit No. 3.” 


The former of these imprints was in a single-lined 
frame and both were press-printed, not hand-stamped. 
I am not aware what are the conditions under which 
such covers are allowed to be used. It is evident that, 
should they be very generally employed, a large 
saving would result for the Post Office and a very 
great decrease in the use of stamps of low denomina- 


tions. JOHN N, LUFF. 
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PHILATELIC SOGIETIEs 4 


Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville. 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 11, Trigon Road, Clapham, S.W. 
Meetings: Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


THE Junior Philatelic Society met in Exeter Hall, on 
Saturday, April 15th, 130 members and visitors being 
present. The business was preceded by an auction 
sale of members’ duplicates, which was highly success- 
ful, Mr. W. A. Bois manipulating the hammer. 

At 8.15 the President called the meeting to order. 
The following thirty-three new members were 
elected :—C. Stewart-Wilson, Lahore (life member) ; 
G. IT. Turner, New Cross; F. G. Biggs, Charing 
Cross; G. W. Smith, Brighton; Chas. Mackenzie, 
Londonderry; F. W. Brooks, Anerley; Miss A. 
Greeny: EiGo 9 UO AW A arrison: Na WW. oe EE ae 
Hughes, Fulham; J. Miller, Islington; W. N. Morley, 
Catford; A. M. South, Shepherd’s Bush ; J. C. Side- 
botham, W.C.; D. Thomson, Stoke Newington; J. 
‘Wilson, W.C.;  H..-E. “Russell,~;East Greenwich ; 
Cedric Percy, Clapham ; W. V. Coventry, Bromley ; 
Chas. Smith, N.W.; J. G. Hamling, Barnstaple ; 
Ralph Earwaker, W. Kensington; H. D. Preston, 
Ilford; Ernest Gower, Willesden Green; A. W. 


Bates, Orpington; H. T. Fleuss, Brixton; H. H.. 


Harland, Streatham ; T. S. Gilbert, Brixton; Sydney 
R. Bishop, Streatham; W. W. Hughes, Bala; P. L. 
Pemberton, High Holborn; L. C, James, W.; L. 
Underwood, W.; J. F. Burton Cooper, Brixton. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Rudolf Frentzel, 
Mr. Daniel Thomson showed the meeting the fine 
collection of the stamps of the later issues of Mexico, 
for which Mr. Frentzel is famous. These were very 
highly appreciated, and Mr. Halliday proposed, Mr. 
C. J. Patman seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to both 
Mr. Frentzel and Mr. Thomson for their entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. W. G. Inkpin then read a short and interesting 
paper on ‘‘ How does Philately constitute a Science ?” 
and held the close attention of his hearers, who 
accorded him a hearty vote of thanks, on the motion 
of Mr. H. F. Johnson, seconded by Mr. T. C. Cart- 
wright. 

The thanks of the meeting were expressed to Mr. 
Walter Morley and Messrs. Whitfield King and Co., 
for donations of books to the Society’s library, and to 
Miss Augusta Cassels and Mr. G. R. Manley, for gifts 
to the Society's permanent collection of stamps. 

The vote of the meeting was next taken as to whether 
the unfinished auction should now be recommenced or 
not, and was unanimously in favour of so doing. Mr. 
E. M. Gilbert-Lodge officiated. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to both Mr. Bois and Mr. Gilbert-Lodge for 
the successful conduct of the sale. 

The Committee invite suggestions and offers of 
items for next season’s programme. The Society’s 
collection of lantern slides of the stamps of Great 


Britain was lent to the Glasgow Philatelic Society | 


for their first ordinary meeting. The badges are 
nearly ready for distribution to members, and the 
Secretary will accept orders for same in white metal 
at the rate of 3d. each. 

A Beginners’ Exchange Section has been decided 
upon by the Committee, who hope to enable young 
collectors to exchange with other young collectors on 
systematic lines. This section will be confined to 
members not exceeding eighteen years of age. No 
money will be allowed to pass, the packet being for 
exchange only. Members wishing to know ‘fuller 
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particulars should write the Secretary, | 
stamped addressed envelope. : if | 

The Secretary acknowledges the receipt of an, 
signed application form with postal order for 1s, 
(postmarked St. Albans) and will be glad if the sen! 
will forward his address. | 


Herts Philatelic Society . 
President: H. F. Jennings-White. | 
Secretary: H. A. Slade, Ingleside, St. Albans. ey’ 
Meetings : Third Tuesday, Anderton’s Hotel, E.C. ie | 
Subscription: 5s. ie 

THE April meeting of the above Society was A 

Anderton’s Hotel on the 18th, at 7 p.m. Bey¢ 

the election of Lieut.-Col. J. G. Adamson, J.P., D| 

of Glenfarne, R.S.O., co. Leitrim, and R. Nar 

Esq., LL.D., of Valetta, Malta, as ordinary membe 

there was no business of public interest. At 4: 

Mr. R. Ehrenbach—whom the Society was anxior 

waiting to welcome—was to have given a display, w: 

notes, of Bahamas stamps, but he was unavoida, 

absent on the Continent, and with his characteris 
kindness Mr. R. B. Yardley gave a display, with not 
of his collection of the stamps of the Transvaal (Fi 

Republic, 1869-77). These stamps are equalled 

general interest by those of few stamp-issuing countri 

Mr. J. C. Sidebotham occupied the chair, and {: 
following twenty gentlemen were also present: Mess 

R. Frentzel, T. H. Harvey, W. Schwabacher, L, 

Bradbury, W. G. Cool, W. A. Boyes, W. T. Stand 

K. Wiehen, A. H. Giles, A. W. McLean, F, 

Melville, D, Thomson, J. B. Neyroud, H. L. Haymi 

A. Bagshawe, W. Morten, E. Bounds, J. Chapm: 

H. Wills, and H. A. Slade (Secretary). The disp! 

evoked the very greatest interest, and the superb sti 

of absolutely every copy shown, whether “min 

unused, or used, was universally commented a 

i 


The stamps consisted solely of the 1869-77 issues, w 
were divided into several groups. The stamps print 
in Germany by Herr Otto came first and, in d 
course, stamps printed in the Transvaal on paper se 
out ready gummed from Germany. 
The ‘‘Borrius” issue followed, as also the Piet 
maritzburg printings of Messrs. Davis and Sq 
The last to be seen were those issued under the Stan 
Commission of Pretoria. Viljoen’s amateur attemp 
at printing and gumming created a great deal. 
interest. : 
The interest in the collection was greatly enhanc 
by several forgeries and fakes and photographs 
pairs of the earlier stamps in the collections of 
Nankivell and others. Several of Herr Otto’s ‘afte 
thoughts,” or stamps printed from dies he subsequent 
made for his own use, were also shown. Mr. Haymé 
proposed, and Mr. Harvey seconded, a hearty vote 
thanks to Mr. Yardley for his interesting and scientif 
display, and also for his kindness in stepping into tl 
breach at a moment’s notice. The vote was carrie 
with acclamation, and Mr. Yardley suitably responde 
During the evening Mr. F. J. Melville presented. 
copy of his catalogue of the Tapling Collection to th 
Society, The book is full of most useful informatio 
and some striking photographs. | 
The annual dinner will be held at the Café Monic 
on the 9th May, and the general meeting is fixed fc 
May 16th. 
The Society continues to flourish, and over thirt 
new members have been recently enrolled. ~ Th 
monthly attendances show a big advance this seasor 
the average being nearly, if not quite, thirty eac 
evening. 


i AN ODD LOT 


‘ra Leone 


‘(TINUING my scamper through our new Gibbons, 
yw come to Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone is a nice 
;e country for the specialist who does not want to 
,te his money riotously on a conflicting array of 
leties, and the young collector may regard its later 
.es as being all fairly within reach. Used copies, 
ortunately, are not plentiful enough to rank it 
gngst the cheap colonies. 

ss there are few colonials in which values have 
iped up and down to a greater extent, I will give 
range of prices in detail for the leading series. 
nmencing with the stamps of 1872-3, Crown CC, 
f, 124, it will be noted that for the last four Cata- 
ues, 7.e. 1902—3-4-5, prices have been unchanged 
h the exception of a drop in 1903 of sixpence in the 
; but what is more notable is the fact that four of 
seven stamps have topped the booming prices of 


4-9, and that the 2d. and 3d. bear out the belief 
t good stamps are a safe investment. 

1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 

SCAMS EL ES ames, ap Ss 2, Site, S. As Si) as 
Peercda ATOM er On ArO) 4 O17 4.0 ° 3.6 3.6 3 6 
@umalive. 126 226 200 250 400 400 400 400 
,yellow. — 600 600 — — 800 800 800 
tee 50 86 60°66 126 126 126 126 
Ome . 100 150 126 126 160 126 126 126 
Mareen . 200 300 226 226 300 300 350 350 


The 1876-7 series also shows little change for the 
tthree years. The usual comparison with the high 
ices of 1897-9 is all in favour of the series, for in 
ery case but that of the $d. and 4d. the prices show 
substantial rise all round. The 4d., which is the 
tity of the series, has been up and down a great 
al. Its best price was 60s. in 1897. It now stands at 
s., with a downward tendency. Old collectors may 
ngratulate themselves on the contrast here presented 
tween even the booming year of 1896 and 1905. 
1e series in 1896 would have cost £1 15s., to-day it 
talogues up to £3 16s. 


18096 1897 1899 1900 I902 1903 1904 1905 


; Se MES e Ss 20S. 2st Sv. Ss 2S $9As S, As 
1.,brown . I COMETLOMETEOW eT. | 2/08 1.6) sO) /n'6 
d., rose Oa) ear 36 (316 3236 7/676 
aalilac tg PeOMeerae TIL Oly iO) 4216 3 OF 310 | 93:0 
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1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 

G2 Lat Se at Sa Dh Su enSa ae SL eS de Sad. 
2d., mauve . a e.OV NS Ol IS Om Oar 1 20M OF TOO 10)G 
3d., buff : at Om Oy 2 ON 2) O.223.6) FoGe nts) Of o'G 
4d., blue - 250 600 400 400 500 350 300 300 
6d., bright violet. 30 40 40 36 50 60 — 150 
ESv OLeele te 30 0/0 2 5 On RA On 5 O50) 66) 6.6 


The 1884-95 series is a bit of a disappointment. 
Three values are lower than they were in 1897. In 
the new Gibbons the 4d. has been dropped from rs. 6d. 
to 1s., and the 6d., brown-purple, from 7s. 6d. to 4s. 


1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 


Cah iSite CRO BOCK Ay OMA Gare 
3d., dull green 


Guru OFihe Olzy OL 2st Or 2050) Zin OF (On 
td., carmine . Ov2is OFAN O10) O07 4a (Onze Od ROU SAnONS 
14d., lilac ‘ i — On abo Os Ons) (OnsWIOLO ex 108010 
ad., grey . 5 Pl UG) Sete] Selon ay ey Me Kae arisy ny fe 
2id., ultramarine SS EU Fey Fehon Cw Mdyor™ Sire) MRK 
3d., yellow ——e) tO) et Om 1, ON ClO OF) 010M 1OrG 
4d., brown ; EOvOl Olt. 30) Tomei Olt (onmLrOr er’ 
6d5, brown-purple’= 3) =" 210°! 2'6 30) 5706.0 76; 40 
6d., brown-lake w= 90.0 )2-O a 6 rage 1 6eieon 210 
1s., red-brown Pte OmEsTO ey OUN2 Om 4e0: /4L0m 6, OSr G0 


In the provisionals of 1894 the inverted ‘‘ Halfpenny” 
on 14d., lilac, has been dropped again in price. It 
started in 1900 at 4os., in 1902 it was dropped to 35s., 
in 1903 to 2o0s., and now it stands at 12s. 6d. Evidently 
some speculator who has been holding them for a rise 
has been unloading. A pair in my collection bought 
some seven years ago cost me Ios. 

The 1896-7 bicoloured series shows a steady im- 
provement, with an indication that the 5s. will be a 
good stamp and the £1 a rarity some of these days. 


1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 


SaaS aA SLM SAG aS ALA SAD a Cs Ls 
3d., lilacand green. Set—=1) GOnTe Olt) LO eo teosn Garr 
1d. carmime. 7.5012. 612 (0.2) 0128 Volz 0.2) 042 
Tacs ees black . Gy ash) SEWN Sy eh. Tome? KSOMEY ie) Zl Wel! 
ad. ae orange $0 ANOLON 01S 0. Sa OL Oem ORT 
aid. ,, Ultramarine of47 o4) 0 4 0 4 O14 ors ons 
eva - slate . Onde (0) Sao) 5 OS enOEnsiOvOmTOnO 
4d. 5 carmine 4 =" 0 6. 0.6506 ol6ha Saore 
5d. 33 black . 8 On Ol 7m Oz seOn7EL Og TAO 
6d., lilac : 2 wii ONS | (OL Ge LL OLemy OF CO MOTOMIaS 
1s., green and black st Omee lind, le lagurit eA ict «ADD Omen) 
2s. x. ulttamarine “3 \o).2.'8' 2.6.2: 6 2B 373. 343 
5s. ty Carmine mi 67 10) 1010) O83) 1660) 0 6. -—— = t2.0 
Al, lilaconred . . 25 0 25 0 240 250 259 — 500 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Offers of ““G. S. W.”, No. 2.—In response to our sug- 
sstion, the following offer copies of Gibbons Stamp 
eekly, No. 2, for sale to those readers requiring that 
imber to complete their sets. The copies offered 
ust be complete, with gratis stamp, and unsoiled. 
his will prevent misunderstandings. Readers will 
ndly communicate direct with these advertisers, as 
€ cannot undertake any correspondence on the 


atter. Offers must state if copy is complete and 
ve price. No notice will be taken of any other 
fers :— 


B. Cooper, Porchester Lodge, Dean Park, Bourne- 
outh. Three copies at 9d. each. 

F. G. S. Port, 29, Russell Road, Peckham, London. 
. 6d. 

J. H. Parry, St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 
wo or three copies at 1s. 6d. each. 

Phil. P. Jackson, 79, Hampton Road, Ilford. 2s. 6d. 
7 Meadows, 21, North Street, Wellingborough. 


R. R. Foxlee, Ranmore, Weybridge, Surrey. 2s. 3d. 


Fred. Lambert, 24, Barnard Road, off Paley Road, 
Bradford, Yorks. Is. 

George O. Williams, Westholme, Clarkehouse Road, 
Sheffield. 2s. 

E. A. O. Perkin, Endgate, Tiverton, Devon. 2s. 

Miss C. Reed, 61, High Street, Redcar. 1s. 6d. 

P. Mercer, 3, Montpelier, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

F, C. Stone, 2, Mariners’ Place, Roseville Street, 
Dartmouth. 2s. 6d. 


H. B. H. (Marple).—Your English 1d. blacks are all 
right, but poor copies. Good copies are worth about 
6d. each. 


B. J. (Mentone, France).—The 4 anna, red, India, is 
catalogued at £10; but there are proofs on water- 
marked paper. The genuine stamp has nine and a 
half arches down the side; the proofs have only eight 
arches. 


W. W. G. (Kimbolton College).—The Post Office 
Jubilee envelope and card of 1890 is worth about ts., 
but there is practically no demand for it. 
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S, A. M. (Southport).—Thanks for your cutting about 
the Tunis stamps. We have since heard that the issue 
is not likely to be ready for another year. The date 
on the U.S. Commemorative Advertisement Labels of 
the St. Louis show marks the year of the purchase of 
the territory indicated by the shading. 


W. D. H. (Wimbledon).—Cowan paper, used in print- 
ing some of the New Zealand stamps in 1902, is de- 
scribed in the Catalogue as ‘‘a thin, hard paper,” but 
this must be read as contrasting with the Waterlow 
paper, which is a decidedly thick paper. If youarea 
beginner, you had better not bother about these dis- 
tinctions of paper. We have specialised in these New 
Zealands, and find the papers at times very difficult to 
distinguish, even with an abundance of sheets and 
blocks. Beginners pay no attention to plate numbers, 
but those who specialise make a variety of every plate 
number. No, it is not usual to include both used and 
unused in an ordinary collection. Used are generally 
taken for the sake of economy in collecting ; those 
who can afford it give the preference to unused. The 
great specialists, when making a special study of a 
country, generally collect both unused and used. Un- 
used are most highly valued, because they show the 
stamp in its original issue condition, termed, for ex- 
pressive brevity sake, ‘‘ mint.” Used copies are useful 
as affording clues to the year of issue of certain shades 
and varieties, etc. Dated copies of early issues, for 
instance, are highly prized. 


Mrs. S. C. (Brighton).—The English 3d. stamp has 
never been printed in blue. The so-called blue is a 
well-known changeling, which can be produced at any 
time by soaking the green stamp in water and drying 
it in the sun. 
belong to what is termed the Centennial Series of 
1888-97. 


W. H. W. (Wishaw).— Many thanks for cutting, 
which you will see we have used. 


F. G. S. P, (Peckham).—Yes, the date of 1877 for 
the Jubilee series of Great Britain was a slip for 1897. 


OUR PHILA PRET 


MAY, 1905 


6. Junior Philatelic Society: Sale and Exchange; Display of 
Rarities. 7p.m. Display—British Colonies. -Part VII. 
Virgin Islands, Leewards, British Honduras, and Falk- 
land Islands. 8p.m. Paper—Stamps Worth Looking For, 
by A. R. Mc Callum. 8.45 p.m. Paper and Display— 
Cyprus, by R. W. Halliday. 9.15 p.m. 

8. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 

9. Herts Philatelic Society: Annual Dinner, 

Bradford Philatelic Society : Annual Meeting. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


xo. International Philatelic Union: Annual General Meeting, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, W.C. 8 p.m. 
Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


. Auction: Ventom, Bull, 
Surrey Street, Strand, 


and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
London. 5 p.m. 


I2. 
Stamps of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 7-45 p.m. 


Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


15. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 


4; 
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The New South Wales 1d. and 2d. . 


Philatelic Society of London: E. D. Bacon, Paper on the 


ig 
% 


This, with one or two other slips, will be correcte 
the end of the series of articles on Great Britain. 


H. G. (Accrington).—The initials ‘“B.R.” under 
bust of the King on the English penny envelope stz 
which you send are a private mark of the engray 
and printers, Messrs. De La Rue, and stand for “RB 
hill Row.” Messrs. De La Rue have two print 
establishments. The envelopes printed at the Bur 
Row works bear the initials **B.R.”, and are ¢ 
distinguished from work done at their 
ment, which bears no initials. : 


S. B. (Clapham).—Yes, the latest edition of Gibb 
Imperial Album, Vol. I., includes all stamps iss) 
during Queen Victoria’s reign, i.e. all British. | 
Colonial stamps. You will find full particulars of 
three vols. of the Imperial Album in the advertisem 
pages of G. S. W., No. 13. | 


J. D, (Cork).—English stamps used by the Fi 
Force in South Africa may be regarded as interest! 
souvenirs, but no philatelic status has been acca 
them. “i 


H. V. R. (St. Lucia).—Your St. Vincents are fis 
stamps. An unused stamp without gum is worth ¢ 
siderably less than one with full gum, except of cou 
in those cases in which the stamps were issued - vith 
gum. ial 
P. M. (Edinburgh).—In the eyes of a specialis 
strip of Great Britain 2d., blue (Gibbons’ No, 1 
would be of more value than six single copies. 1 
actual value would depend upon condition, z.e. ¢; 
cellation, margins, etc. If in very fine condition, { 
strip might be worth as much as double the sin 
stamps. 

F. H. L. (Northampton).—The copy you | 
of the 2d. current Victoria is certainly a very mu 
deeper shade than those hitherto received ; in fact i; 
a change from mauve to rich deep violet, a much aet| 
colour. The 2d. value has frequently been producti 
of marked contrasts of shade. In the 2d. of 1881, | 
instance, you get brown, chocolate-brown, and mauy 
in 1885, pale mauve, purple, and violet. 


| 
| 
5 


other estab] 


DIAKS 


16. Herts Philatelic Society: Annual Meeting, Anderto. 
Hotel, Fleet Street, London, E.C. mn 
17. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: General Sale a 
Exchange. Annual General Meeting. r | 
Sheffield Philatelic’ Society: Sale and Exchange of sa) 
Auction ; Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45p. 
18. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30.) 
19. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 Poi 
22. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 P.!) 
23. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squai 

London. 4.30 p.m. : 
24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester sane) 
London. 4.30 p.m, ae 

25. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. P| 

26. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hot 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. tt 
Philatelic Society of London: Annual General Meetin) 

4, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 7:45pm. | 

30. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 pI 
| 

31. 


Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 D0 
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TTAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


‘OTES ON THE POSTAL ISSUES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


\URING THE PRESENT REIGN 


PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE PHILATELIC SOCIETY, LONDON 


ELD ON THE 47TH MARCH, 1904 


y THE Presipent, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG., Etc. 


printed from the London Philatelist by the special and gracious permission of His Royal Highness 


(Continued from page 279.) 


T will be noticed that the ordinary 1d 

adhesive stamp was registered for the 
scond time in September, 1903. The 
sason for this was that it is proposed 
) issue small books, containing twenty- 
yur stamps of this value, to be sold at 
1e price of 2s. $d. Each book contains 
yur pages of six stamps, in two hori- 
ontal rows of three stamps, the pages 
eing interleaved with waxed paper. The 
econd registration was owing to a new 
late having been made, this being neces- 
ary because the stamps have to be 
rinted in a special manner for making 
pinto books. The sheets are printed 
1 four panes of sixty stamps, disposed 
1 six columns of ten stamps. As a 
largin is required for binding, each 
Iternate series of three columns on the 
late has the stamps reversed, so that the 
iooks may all open the same way. ‘Thus 
he watermark on each stamp in these 
Olumns is reversed, and an examination 
ff the two panes in my collection will 
how that before separation from the 
hird stamp the fourth stamp in each row 
sa téte-béche variety. The sheets have a 
larrow margin on the right and left sides, 
he space running down the centre between 
he panes being double the width of the 


outside margins, to allow for the binding 
and stitching of the books.* 

It should be mentioned that size ‘*C” 
of the 1d. envelopes included in the list is 
no longer in use. It has been withdrawn 
by the General Post Office, the last supplies 
being issued in January, 1903. 

I do not of course claim for these notes 
the importance of a philatelic paper, but 
as all the information and dates given 
may be relied upon as authentic, I hope 
that they may be of use in saving a future 
historian of the stamps of this country a 
not inconsiderable amount of research and 


* Mr. H. F. Bartlett, the Controller of Stamps, has, 
since the above was written, kindly supplied the follow- 
ing interesting description of the mode of binding the 
books : ‘‘ Four sheets of 240 stamps, interleaved with 
waxed paper, are placed between two sheets of the 
red cardboard which forms the cover of the books, 
the sheets of cardboard having previously been printed 
and arranged to suit the direction of the stamps. The 
whole thickness of cardboard, stamps, waxed paper, 
etc., is then wire-stitched lengthwise in two operations, 
each of which makes a line of stitching down the 
middle of the sheet of stamps, and down one side, so 
that there are four rows of stitching—two down the 
middle, and one on each side. When this has been 
done, the substance is cut across the narrow way of 
the sheet into ten ‘traverses,’ each containing four 
books of stamps=torty books of stamps, which are 
then cut up into single books. It will be observed 
that as the wire-stitching must be in every case on the 
left of the stamps, so that the books will always open 
one way, it was necessary to print so that the King’s 
Head is reversed, as shown in the sheet, and, con- 
sequently, the watermark is also reversed.” 
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trouble in connection with the first issues 
of the present reign. 

In conclusion, I would observe that our 
Honorary Secretary has made frequent 
appeals to the younger members to assist 
in the work of the Society by reading 
papers on matters of interest arising out 
of their studies. If the result of this 
endeavour of a ‘‘prentice hand” should 
be to encourage others of the younger 
members of the Society to contribute to 
the business of the meetings of the next 
season, no one will be better pleased than 
your President. 


King Edward VII. Adhesive Postage Stamps. 
r . GENERAL ISSUE, 


Date of Date of 

Values. Registration. First Delivery. Date of Issue. 
3d. 26 Sept. 1901. 11 Nov. 1gor. ) 

1d. 14 Oct. 1901. 28 Nov. 1g01.f ~ Jane py 
id.* 18 Sept. 1903 (for books) Not yet issued. 
13d. 1 Feb. 1902. 17 Feb. 1902. 21 Mar. 1902. 
2d, 15 Mar. 1902. 15 Mar. 1902. 25 Mar. 1902. 
250.7 ).3.9: Dec. “woo rt : 5 - Not issued. 
25d.{ 17 Dec. 1901. 20 Dec. 1go1. I Jan. 1902. 
ad: 1 Feb. 1902. 17 Feb. 1902. 20 Mar. 1902. 
4d. 29 Mar. 1902. 26 Mar. 1902. 27 Mar. 1902. 


5d. 3 May, 1902. 
6d. 3 Dec to0r. 
gd. 5 Apr. 1902. 
1od. 28 June, rgo2. 


1 May, 1902. 
12 Dec. Igor. 
7 Apr. 1902, 
24 June, 1902. 


14 May, 1902. 
1 Jan. 1902. 
7 Apr. 1902. 
3 July, 1902. 


Is. 25 Feb. 1902. 1 Mar. 1902. 24 Mar. 1902. 
2s.6d. 27 Dec. 1901. 13 Jan. 1902. 
5S. 13 Feb. 1902. 25 Feb. 1902. 5 Apr. 1902. 
10S. 25 Feb. 1902. 5 Mar. 1902. 

I 3 Mar. 1902. 5 Mar. 1902. 16 July, 1902. 


* Re-registered. 
+ Mauve on blue. 
t Blue on white. 


2. SPECIAL ISSUE FOR USE IN BRITISH 
POST OFFICES IN THE LEVANT. 


Values. Date of First Delivery. 


40 paras on 23d. 6 Feb. 1902. 


80 4 5d. 5 June r1go2. 
4 piastres on tod. 6 Sept. 1902. 
Ne i 2s. 6d. 29 Aug. 1903. 


3. OFFICIAL STAMPS. 


A. QUEEN VICTORIA STAMPS. 


Date of First De- 
livery and Approxi- 


Description and Value. mate Date of Issue. 


Army Official. 


6d. (overprinting warrant 4 Oct. 1901) 7 Nov. root. 


Board of Education. 
5d. 8 


Of these 60,000 were printed, but 
only 4,800 used. 


19 Feb. 1902. 


Is. e 


Of these 30,000 were printed, but 
only 2,000 used. 


19 Feb. 1902. 
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Remaining values as above 


Board of Education. 

4d. ; : ‘ : 
1d. - 7; 19 Feb. 190: 
fo es : : ‘ - 6 Feb. 190 
IS. : s i : - 23 Dec. ie 
Government Parcels. 4 
TA tee : ‘ : » 30 Oct. 190: 
ls Re - : ; - 29 Apr. 190: 
fore ee TS ; < 3 . 16 Feb.' 160: 
Od re - ; : - 28 Aug. 1902 
IS. : ; ‘ ‘ - 17 Dec. 190: 
Inland Revenue. 7 
4d. a -| 
rad 4 
2ad.." 5 5 A 5 - 19 Feb. igg2 
Is. . . . . . > 
Sele i ; ate | 
TOS sites : * : 25 > | 
wa : ’ 2 ce 
Office of Works. a 
ae Re d 4 ; at | 
fale op 
. ad: . . . . "} 29 Apr. 1902, 
2eGsn/ i. : : j ; 7 | 
tOd.o cs, : : : - 28 May, 1903) 
Royal Household. ‘y . 
BO ine : : : - 29 Apr. 1902, 
bs A hen ! , 11 Feb. 1902: 


Date of First 
livery and Appro, 
mate Date of Iss 


Description and Value. 


Inland Revenue. ‘| 
6d. (warrant 5 June, 1901) 14 June, A 
Is. (warrant 18 Oct. 1901) 5 Nov. 190, 
Of these 2,400 only were ordered a | 

and printed. . 
Office of Works. : | 


3d. (green) (warrant 23 Oct. 1901) . 5 Nov. 190 
Of these 6,000 only were ordered ak 
and printed. a 4 
Bas ; ‘ : - 29 Apr. Fo) 
Of these the number ordered and | 


printed was 12,000. a 


tod 28 May, 190 


Of these the total quantity over- 
printed was 800 stamps. 
B. KING EDWARD VII. STAMPS. 
Admiralty (First type). 


4d. 

1d. ; : . . 

20 Ges k ; : » 712 Mar. Al 

23d, | 

3c ‘ 
(Second type). ql 

4d A May, 1903. 


Army Official. 


[ei 
78 haa fie : ; ; - 23 Aug. ip) 


The following lists of post cards, letter 
cards, newspaper wrappers, and envelopes) 
are confined to the new dies bearing the 
King’s Head, the only other issues during 
the reign being the 3d. of the Queen’s 


a 


fead dies on envelopes, post cards, and 
wrappers, altered to green, and the change 
f position of the stamp on registered 
pnvelopes :—- 


i 


Post Cards. 
1. GENERAL ISSUE. 


Date of 

Value. Date of Registration. Delivery. 
‘d. (stout), single . 20 Nov. 1901. 2 Dec. Igol. 
me ,, reply . 6 Dec. 1901. 21 Dec. Igol. 
,, (thin), single . 6 Dec. 1901. 9 Dec. Igol. 
We, reply 15 Jan. 1902. 16 Jan. 1902. 
d., foreign, single 23 Dec. 1901. 2 Jan. 1902. 
Re £ reply 3 Mar. 1902. 5 Mar. 1902. 


"3. SPECIAL ISSUE FOR PATENT OFFICE. 
d. (stout), ‘‘ patents” post card with 
74d. embossed. Patents stamp for ; 22 Jan. 1903. 
specification. | 
3. OFFICIAL ISSUE, 
d. (stout), overprinted ADMIRALTY | ,, Mar 


» 1903. 


OFFICIAL 
Letter Cards. 

d. ‘ : 14 Dec. 1901. 21 Dec. Igor. 
,, re-registered on al- 

teration in mode of 

perforation g July, 1903. 

Newspaper Wrappers. 

id. 20 Nov. 1901. 3 Dec. 1901. 
d. 22 Jan. 1901. 25 Jan. 1902. 


Stamped Envelopes (embossed). 
1. GENERAL ISSUE. 


_ These are all that have been on sale at 
the post offices, but the following further 
dies for embossing envelopes are employed 
dn demand, the stamps being embossed to 
‘order in the colours shown below, the 3d. 
and 1d. above-mentioned being green and 
crimson respectively :— 


Date of 
First Registration of Die. 
8 Apr. 1902 (Die No. 15). 
27 Nov. 1902. 
21 Dec. 1901 (Die No. 9). 
4 Nov. 1902. 


_ Values. 
‘thd. (yellow) 
\2d. (mauve) 
24d. (pale blue) 
gd. (red-brown) 


if 


February, 1904. 
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Date ot 
Values. First Registration of Die. 
4d. (vermilion) 4 Dec. 1902. 


21 Dec. 1901 (Die No. 10). 
2 Feb. 1903. 
26 Jan. 1903. 


6d. (violet) . 
1od.* (brown) ; 
1s. (bright yellow-green) 
* This value is not now embossed for envelopes, being re- 
served for telegraph forms. 


N.B.—Since the first registrations 
further die numbers have been registered 
from time to time as required for use. 
Up to the present time the numbers re- 
gistered for the $d. and 1d. run from 1 to 
66; for the 14d., dies 1 to 3; the 23d., 1 
to 5; and the 6d., I to 12. 


2. OFFICIAL ISSUE. 
Date of 
First Delivery. 
3d., registration envelope, Size H®, over- 


printed ADMIRALTY OFFICIAL. 3 Mar. 1903. 


Telegraph Stamps 
and Stamped Telegraph Forms. 


1. QUEEN VICTORIA ADHESIVE. 


td. (green), overprinted ARMY TELE- 


GRAPHS (warrant datedg Augt.1901) 28 Augt. 1901. 


N.B.—Army telegraph stamps are now 
abolished. 


Date of. First Date 
Description and Value. Registration of Die. of Delivery. 
4d., Size N (Commercial), 51s x 34 inches . | 23 Nov. 1901. 20 Dec. 1gol. 
»» 93 O (Foolscap), 83 x 33 inches . .J (Die No. 3.) 15 Feb. 1902. 
Lope. nae4e %3ie inches. ~. : ; : . 31 Dec. Igo. 
oh wey Se 9 inches ‘ : 
(Not issued since January, 1903.) | 23 Nov. 1901. | g Jan. 1902 
,, (Commercial), 51's x 33 inches .{ (Die No. 5.) J eo 
y, Size O (Foolscap), 83 x 37 inches ‘| 
3d., Registration, Size F, 51 x 34 inches | 
” ” ” G, 6 x 3% ”9 ° ° ° J a are et 
? 45 ys Fae ie ae 3 . +13 Jan. 1902. 20 Jan. 1902. 
” ” ” H?, 9 x4 ” - 3° Jan. 1902. 
K, 113X6 e 31 Jan. 1902. 


2. EMBOSSED STAMPS OF KING 
EDWARD VII. 

Form Al! (for inland post office tele- 
grams) with embossed 6d. stamp 

(as used for envelopes) 
Ditto, perforated, ditto ; 4 
Form A=I (perforated), for foreign and 
colonial telegrams, with embossed 
rod. stamp . : ‘ : 
Form Ar (for inland telegrams for- 
warded from Stock Exchange 
offices only) with embossed 6d. 


stamp : . . 
Ditto, ditto, perforated, ditto . 


21 Mar. 1902. 
28 Feb. 1902. 


19 May, 1903. 


25 Feb. 
26 Feb. 


1902. 
1902. 


(Concluded.) 
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FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
By. Remo Tl. Co WAR TON: Mica: 


(Continued from page 281.) 
Stamps without a Name (continued) 


NAPLES and Sicily, now part of the 
kingdom of Italy, were once a 
separate province known as ‘‘ The Two 
Sicilies.” Each, however, had its own 
constitution and each issued its own series 
of postage stamps. The currency for 
Naples and Sicily, until their absorption 
into the kingdom of Piedmont in 1861, 
was the ducat. The ducat was divided 
into 300 tornese or 100 grana. Its value 
was about 3s. 4d. in English money. 
Prior to the year 1861 the ‘‘ Naples” 
issues had heraldic figures for the central 
design and NAPOLETANA appears in the 
framework. In the case of the issue of 
Sicily in 1859, the head of King Ferdinand 
occupies the central portion and sICcILIA 
is part of the inscription. These issues 
can, therefore, be easily identified. The 
1859 issue of Sicily was superseded in 
1861 by the issue for the Neapolitan 
provinces. This series bears no distin- 
guishing name. The accompanying illus- 
tration is an example. The central de- 
sign is the embossed head of Victor 
Emmanuel II. The inscription FRANCO 
POSTE BOLLO in the three sides of the 
rectangle means, ‘‘ Free Post Stamp.” 


NEAPOLITAN PROVINCES. 


== 


Victor Emmanuel //. 


The series above illustrated bears a very 
close resemblance to the stamps formerly 
used in the kingdom of Sardinia or 
Piedmont, which, with other states an- 
nexed by conquest or voluntarily, after- 
wards formed the kingdom of Italy. 
The difference between the series mainly 
lies in ‘the ..currency....) dune. “lira waot 
Sardinia was equivalent to tod. in Eng- 
lish money and, like ‘‘franc,” was divided 
into, 100 parts called ‘‘centesimi.” The 
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‘in placing the series. 


QUARANTA in the base of the illustration i 
the Italian for forty. i 


| 
SARDINIA. 


| 
| 


Victor Emmanuel //, 


The first issue of Montenegro car 
scarcely be said to come under the head: 
ing of ‘‘stamps without a name.” Thé 
inscription, however, is so obscure thai 
beginners will find some difficulty at firs! 
The stamps show 
the head of Prince Nicholas between twc 
branches of laurel. The inscription is ir 
Russo-Sclavonic characters, and reads 
POST-STAMP TSR. GORE. ‘‘Tsernagora,”’ of 
which ‘‘ Tsr. Gore” is an abbreviation, is 
the native name of Montenegro. At the 
base of the design is the value NovtcH 
with a numeral. The currency is the 
‘* florin,’’ divided into 100 ‘‘ novtch.”’ 


§ 
: 
' 
| 


. 


' 
Head of Prince Nicholas. 


Another series about which the be- 
ginner may experience a little difficulty 
is the first issue of Siam. The stamps 


depict the bust of the King Chulalong- 
korn I., enclosed in a frame which differs 


‘a form according to the value. An 
)riental inscription and geometrical trac- 
ag complete the design. 


_ The last example of ‘‘stamps without 
_ name,” which comes under our first 
jeading, is the Switzerland issue of 1900, 
o commemorate the 25th year of the 
Jniversal Postal Union. A female figure, 
mblematic of Helvetia, holds aloft a 
tandard on which is inscribed, JUBILE 
)E L’UNION POSTALE UNIVERSELLE. ‘The 
ederal cross, the hall-mark on all the 
ywepaid issues of Switzerland, is seen 
ianging from the pole. A section of 
he globe occupies the background. 


(b) We {come now to consider those 
stamps without a name which have for 
the design of the central portion a coat- 
of-arms, heraldic figures, or views. The 


INTERNATIONAL 


JT has been decided to hold an Inter- 
* national Philatelic Exhibition in London 
in 1906 under the auspices of the Phila- 
telic Society, London, and a Working 
Committee has been appointed, consist- 
ing of the following :—Four members 
of the Philatelic Society of London 
(Messrs. Castle, Ehrenbach, Fulcher, 
and Reichenheim), in addition to Messrs. 
Oldfield and Hausburg, who will act 
as Hon. Secretary and Hon. Assistant 
‘Secretary of the committee; two mem- 
‘bers representing the provincial philatelic 
Societies, viz. Messrs. Dorning Beckton 
and Slade; four of the London stamp 
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stamps of the 1894 issue of Abyssinia, 
which have face values varying from 4 to 
16 guerche, have, for this central design, 
a lion carrying a flag. 


ABYSSINIA. 


Afghanistan, in all the issues from 1870 
to 1878, has a leopard’s head as the central 
design, surrounded by an inscription in 
Oriental characters. One example will 
serve as a means of identification. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


(To be continued.) 


PHILATELIC EXHIBITION, 1906 


MEETING OF EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 


dealers, Messrs. Oliver, Peckitt, Phillips, 
and Hamilton-Smith. 

The Working Committee have engaged 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, for the 
Exhibition, which will be held towards 
the end of May or the beginning of June, 
and the arrangements for the programme 
are in process of consideration. 

In the course of the next few weeks 
invitations will be issued to the various 
philatelic societies and to prominent phila- 
telists with the view to the formation of 
a thoroughly representative General Com- 
mittee. 
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THE SITE OF THE | 
PHILATELIC EXHIBITION OF 1906 — 
By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A® the Hall which the Exhibition Com- 

mittee have selected for the proposed 
great International Philatelic Exhibition 
to be held in London next year has only 
been open for the past ten months, and is 
consequently not so well known at present 
to the public as are others which have 
been built longer, we have compiled the 
following particulars relative to it, from 
which our readers will gather that in site, 
situation, area, and fittings our new locale 
leaves nothing to be desired, and by June, 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 
A NOBLE FACADE. 


1906, it will probably be as well known 
to stamp collectors all over the world as 
are now the older Halls of London. 

It has already been used and engaged 
for several large Vocal and Instrumental 
Concerts; Cookery, Dog, Potato, and 
other shows; Displays of Physical Culture; 
Temperance and Religious Meetings ; Re- 
ceptions, and other similar functions of a 
social character. 

On their removal from South Kensing- 
ton, in 1887, the Royal Horticultural 
Society had great difficulty in finding a 
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graciously pleased himself to declare it 


suitable place for their fortnightly show: 
and they selected the Drill Hall of th 
London Scottish Volunteers, until the tim 
should come when they might be able t 
build themselves a new Hall for the pur 
pose. His Majesty the King (then Prine 
of Wales) as long ago as 1890 addresse 
to the Fellows these words: ‘I sincerel 
hope that your labours to obtain a Ha 
may be successful, for I feel sure that j 


a 


IDA DNR Go Ese 


+ 


et 
Pe 


:. 
building was completed, in memory ot 
the Society’s centenary, His Majesty was 


"e.. 


ie 


open in July last, on which occasion he 
was accompanied by Her Majesty the 
Queen and H.R.H. the Princess Victoria. 


Its Central?Situation 4 

Overlooking the green sward and leafy’ 
trees of Vincent Square, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, with its facade of red brick 


and white stone, presents a noble appear- 


ance. a 


¢ 


Seven minutes’ walk to the west are 
ne Victoria Stations, and about equal 
jstance eastward stands Westminster 
ibbey, whilst to the north is Victoria 
‘treet, along which run omnibuses to 
nd from all parts of the metropolis. 


| 


ts Accommodation 


The site occupied is some 18,000 square 
eet, of which the Hall and its two annexes 
sover 13,000 feet. The remainder of the 
space is devoted to forecourts, numerous 
»xits, and to a handsome porch and en- 
aance hall, which is to be seen in the 
sentre of the elevation shown opposite. 
The walls being fitted with picture rods 


, ; = a) at) 
ONS a Ses am ot 
) Suckingham-- 


S 
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wraps, should it be decided to hold any 
receptions or soirée during the Exhibition. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the 
building is fully equipped with fire pro- 
tection appliances and is of fire-proof 
construction throughout. For especially 
valuable exhibits safes can, if necessary, 
be placed in the crypt beneath the Hall. 
The decoration throughout has been 
conceived in a fine but reticent vein. The 
floors are of polished pine, except in the 
entrance halls, where they are of mosaic. 
The balustrading and dado and other 
panelling are of solid oak, and the walls 
of the Hall are of plaster designed in the 
form of panels between fluted pilasters ; 
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POSITION OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


all round, and there being no ill-lighted 
corners, every inch of room is available 
for the purposes of the exhibition. Above 
the three exits to Bell Street a music 
gallery has been built, and the glass in 
the face of the wall over it acts as a 
sounding board for the musicians be- 
neath. : 

Communicating with the Hall by a 
special staircase is the First Floor, which 
consists of a perfectly fitted Lecture Room 
and three fine Committee Rooms, which 
latter will be available for stamp auctions, 
refreshments, or other purposes, as our 
Philatelic Exhibition Committee may 
decide. 

In the basement are separate Cloak 
Rooms for ladies and gentlemen, with 
accommodation for upwards of a thousand 


and the walls ot the First Floor are 
painted a subdued tint of green. 


Its Splendid Ventilation: Cool in Summer 


The Hall, being fifty-four feet high to 
the ridge, is always airy, and the summer 
ventilation is provided for by forcing 
fresh air through cold water into the Hall 
at four different points, each some twelve 
feet from the ground ; the exhausted air 
is carried away by another electric fan in 
the roof, and another cross-current of air 
can be created by opening the side-lights 
in the lantern. Water is already laid on 
to the top of the roof, which can be run 
down if the glass gets hot. By these and 
other means, toO numerous to mention 
here, it is possible to control and keep 
down the temperature in even the hottest 
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days of summer just as easily as in winter 
it can be raised by the complete system 
of steam pipes fitted throughout the build- 
ing, which latter extend even over the 
girders carrying the roof, and thus by 
warming the glass render the occurrence 
of cold down-draughts—so objectionable 
in several other large, light, and lofty 
buildings—a thing of the past in the Hall 
in question. 


A Palace of Light 


It would not be saying too much to 
state that the light both by day and by 
night are also equal to the warming and 
ventilating arrangements, and the result 
is to secure perfect daylight by day, and 
its equivalent at night, for the due in- 
spection of the objects for the exhibition 
of which the Hall was primarily erected, 
and for the due illumination of our own 
philatelic show of 1906. As will be seen 
from our illustration, the Hall itself is 


THE INTERIOR OF THE HALL 
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covered by a curved roof of glass restin; 
on steel girders with a lanten of glas 
along almost the whole length. Th 
upper part of the east wall is also o 
glass, and the annexes are lighted bot! 
from the Hall and by two large round 
headed windows in each. The whit 
stone colour of the walls also adds t 
the light effect, and our care by day wil 
therefore be not how we may admit more 
light, but how much of the available light 
shall be permitted to enter. This, how 
ever, is already arranged for. The s 
face of the glass can be clouded, or the 
parts where the sun shines most can be 
covered with canvas. By night the Hall 
is lighted with twenty arc lamps; wall 
lights and cables are laid for additional 
table lights where required. Thus the 
International Philatelic Exhibition of 1906 
will be seen to every advantage in what 
is universally admitted to be the lightest 
and finest Hall in London. 4 


ee 


IEW ISSUES 


British Guiana.—We have received the 24 cents 
{ 60 cents on multiple paper to add to the values 
onicled by us on p. 188. 


AULA CIN LY 
» [POSTAGE @ REVENUE 
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Carvin Ie 


Wimk. Multiple CA. Perf. 


I c., grey-green. 

2c., purple and black on red paper. 
T2Cy 59 violet. 
24 C. A green. 
60 c., green and carmine. 


Cayman Islands.—Four of the five values of the 
ng’s Head issue of these little West Indian islands 
ve appeared on the multiple paper. 


[CAYMAN ISLANDS | 


Wmk. Multiple CA. Perf. 


1 

3d., green. 
atd., carmine. 
od., brown. 

Is., orange. 


Cyprus.—The 12 piastres has been received on the 


iltiple paper. 


Wimk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
} piastre, green; name of value in carmine. 


30 paras, mauve op e3 green. 
I piastre, carmine ,, ep ultramarine. 
2 piastres, ultramarine A marone, 

Zh ei sage-green i mauve. 
6 ¥ slate 33 a green. 
9 .. brown ,, Fe carmine. 

eg A red-brown i black. 

18 Ms black?) ;; 4 brown. 

ultramarine. 


purple ,,,. 0 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 
‘aecompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Servia.—A 30 para stamp has been added to the 
series with portrait of King Peter chronicled by us 


on p. 97. 


Perf. 


I para, pale grey; centre black. 


5 ,; light green. 
Io ,, rose-red. 

I5 4, Magenta, 
20 ,, yellow. 
ones blue. 
30 ,, dark green. 
50.4, deep brown. 


b] 
1 dinar, buff. 
Baye bidesereen. 
gy) Mmatve: 


Southern Nigeria.—The 5s. value has been re- 
ceived on the multiple paper. To complete the series 
there now remain the rd., 4d., 2s. 6d., and ros. 


Tr 


pYvvyyy GPS. 
. aaa ss 


= CS 


Wmk. Multiple C A. 
id., green. 
2d., orange-brown ; centre grey-black. 
2id., blue; centre black. 
6d., mauve ; centre grey-black. 
1s., black; centre green. 
5s., yellow ; centre grey-black. 
41, violet ; centre green. 


Perf. 


Turks and Caicos Islands.—The 3d. value has 
to be added to the 1d. chronicled last week on multiple 


paper. 


ONE PENNY 
Pi earner emma © | 


Wink. Multiple CA. 
3d., green. 
id., carmine. 


Pert. 
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By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


Small Countries for Small Collectors 


YOUNG collectors should always be on the watch for 
promising new countries. They crop up now and 
again, and frequently turn up trumps as an investment. 
It you start with the first issue you come in on what 
the miner calls ‘‘bed rock” terms, i.e. you start at 
new issue rates, which are only a fraction above face 
value. Then, as issue succeeds issue, you realise in 
time that the first issue of your chosen new country is 
getting scarce, and that you area lucky chap to have 
had the foresight to start with that first issue. 

There have been many chances during the last few 
years. Just ten years ago the first stamps of the 
Imperial Administration of British East Africa were 
issued. Now, I have a strong faith in British issues, 
consequently this new country came within my ken, 
and, of course, I secured my set right away, as I 
always do in the case of provisional issues, for you 
never know where you may be landed with pro- 
visionals—they are here to-day and may be gone to- 
morrow. My set of the hand-stamped provisionals of 
July, 1895, including the 25 on 44 a., cost me £2 14s. 
They now catalogue up to £33 15s. 

In the same way I secured the set on Indian stamps 
at new issue rates. So that my policy of looking 
sharply after promising new countries pays both from 


a philatelic and an investment point of view. And it~ 


is this same policy that I recommend to all young 
collectors. Only the few can afford to go back to 
the first.issue of the grand old countries over which 
the Great Moguls lick their philatelic lips. You and I 
must be content with first issues of later birth. 

It is nice to have a country complete from the first 
issue. Ergo, start when you can with a first issue of a 
new country. 

British East Africa has now gone beyond the reach 
of the general collector who did not start in 1895. 
But there are plenty of other countries that have 

started since. British Somaliland made its first issue 
‘in 1903, and already there are no less than four distinct 
issues, and a fifth, multiple C A, in sight. 

In a year or so we shall have a grand starting-point 
for the young collector when we get the new stamps 
for the Commonwealth of Australia. Meanwhile, I pro- 
pose now and again to draw attention to nice manage- 
able little countries that come within the range of the 
most modest pockets of my friends. 


Cayman Islands 


ONE of the most modest of these manageable little 
countries is Cayman Islands. It started with 4d. and 
1d. stamps in 1900, Queen’s Heads, then in 1901-2 it 
sent out five values of King’s Heads, single CA, and 
now I hear the King’s heads are out on the multiple 
paper. Here, then, is a nice little country, started in 
1900 with three issues, and all to be had for a few 


pence. Here is the complete list, with Gibbons latest 
Linden Queen's Heads. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS 
NZ J 
a Na 0 
\ he 
ADIIE 
4 
q}|> 
0. 
am 
Wmk. Crown CA. Perf. unused. 
CA ras 
$d., green é : Ba oyy 
1d., carmine . ‘ Paik se: 
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King's Heads. 
np 


Wmk. Crown CA (single). Perf. 


3d., green . : : * 
1d., carmine . H : f 
23d., ultramarine : : 
6d., brown : 3 4 


Is., orange 


1905. ' 
Wmk. Multiple CA. Perf. 
$d., green. ¥, 
2sd., ultramarine. 4 
6d., brown. 
IS., Orange. 


As you will see, the prices for the single CA King 


Heads have already been raised considerably aboy 
new issue rates, but they are still within reach. 


The Badge Question a 
I am holding the production of the badges in har 
till I feel quite certain that the CC and CA desig: 
cannot be bettered as astart. The Managing Direct 
of Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., very kindly said at our la 
interview, ‘‘When you have quite decided on you 
design let me have it, and the matter shall be put in 
competent hands right away.” Now I am simp 
waiting for the suggestion of a better design. Meai 
while, here is a letter which I have just received :— 


‘Dear Mr. Wrinkle,—I have read with muc 
interest your suggestions ve the adoption of a badg 
whereby philatelists could recognise one anothe 
The idea is excellent, but I cannot say your suggeste 
design (Crown CC and CA) is a happy one, not b 
ing comprehensive enough; to me it only sugg 
‘ Colonials.’ a 

‘“We want something symbolical of stamp coll 
ing generally, and of a design that would be unit 
sally acceptable. . 

‘So far as I know, we have nothing suggestive 
philately or stamp collecting that would be suita 
for a design for a medallion. I would therefore s 
gest, as the next best thing, the adoption of the h 
of Hermes the Messenger (who may be said to syn 


bolise most things connected with postage stamps) 


a design for the obverse side of a medallion ;_ th 

reverse side could be manufactured blank, and 
which one could have engraved their club’s name, 
anything suggestive of their speciality. A 
‘I would refer you to S. G.’s catalogue, 1904, part i 
p. 213, for specimen of design. -The foregoing sug 
gestions, if carried out, would result in a medallion ¢ 
handsome design, symbolical and capable of generé 

adoption by philatelists the world over. “i 
‘* Yours truly, 


I am afraid our friend’s suggestion will not do, 
it is not sufficiently local in its application. It rt 
the risk of falling into the category of being taken 
be an ordinary ornament. As our friend observ 


ad i 
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have nothing that is suggestive of philately or 
1p collecting, so we must create something, and 
CC and CA watermarks are the most suggestive 
s yet brought forward. 

f course the badges will be made as pendants for 
watch chain, scarf pins, brooches for ladies, etc., 
equired. 


unior Society for Sheffield 


._ HERBERT COLE, Torwood, Endcliffe, Grove 
nue, Sheffield, writes to me as follows :— 


We expect, before the end of this month (April) 
save launched a Philatelic Society in connection 
a the Y.M.C.A. of this city, to be known as The 
ffield Y.M.C.A. Philatelic Society. Members must 
members of the Y.M.C.A., and we hope to meet 
he Association’s building, in Fargate, once a fort- 
ht, during the months of October to end of May, 
lusive. At the time of writing we have only ten 
nes, and we are by no means a wealthy body, but 
yink we shall all be enthusiastic stamp collectors. 
aeGen. Sec. of our Y.M.C.A. (Mr. J. Palmer 
ward) heartily approves of the scheme, and will do 
in his power for our comfort and convenience. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


yerted Surcharges 

Ye inverted surcharge is a luxury in the majority of 
ses, and an unmitigated nuisance in all. It is quite 
ar that it could never have been necessary, and still 
sre clear that there was often more ‘‘intention” than 
accident” in the production of these pests. 

The total number is, however, very small, and, 
Jess I have left out several, does not exceed 214. 

Of these, over half hail from the Dark Continent 
“penny a liner's” method of saying ‘‘come from 
jrica”). The Transvaal has been a thorn in our side 
“many ways, and philatelically it is no exception. 
9 less than thirty-three varieties of inverted sur- 
jarges belong to this colony, almost one-sixth of all 
rors of this class on the stamps of the Empire. 
riqualand, Orange River Colony, Mauritius, and 
wazieland are also great offenders with 21, 15, 10, 
ad 9 respectively. 

\Asia is responsible for less than half the African out- 
at, 51 instead of 113. America has but 25, Australia 
(18 of which are South Australian officials), and 
ell-behaved Europe has three only (all Cyprians). 
.W. WETHERELL, in the Philatelic Journal of India. 


weden’s Postal Jubilee 

‘ye fiftieth anniversary of the first issue of Swedish 
stage stamps will be celebrated this year. Mr. L. 
farald Kjellstedt furnishes MMekeel's Weekly Stamp 
Tews with the following translation of a circular 
stter sent out to the members of the Swedish Philatelic 
ociety. 

~The Royal Postal Department has given its per- 
jission to the Philatelic Society of Sweden to purchase 
00 sets, at face value, of the Government reprints of 
885 of the postage stamps of the values 3, 4; Gre Bs 
nd 24 skilling banco, in order that these sets may be 
ised for the decorative illustrating of 200 copies of a 
ubilee publication which will be issued by the Society 
im the 1st of July of this year. This publication will 
ye issued on account of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ntroduction of postage stamps in Sweden, and the 
Directors of the: Society herewith announce that the 
ibove-mentioned publication will be sold at a price of 
35 kronor to members residing in Sweden, as far as the 
very limited edition will permit. 


3o3 


We have also the hearty sympathy and promised 
help of the Hon. Exchange Sec. of the Sheffield 
Philatelic Society (Mr. R. Sneath), who mentioned 
our intention to the Sheffield Society at one of their 
meetings held last month, and he has told me since 
that it was very favourably received by all who were 
present, and he went on to say that he thought we 
should receive help from other members of the Society 
as well as himself. We earnestly hope, and venture to 
think, that our Y.M.C.A. Philatelic Society will grow, 
both in popularity and proficiency. . - a 


Philatelic Millionaires 


Mr. CASTLE, in the London Philatelist, says he has 
received the following list ‘‘of philatelic lions—some 
of them millionaires” —who have been sunning them- 
selves recently at Monte Carlo :—‘‘ Messrs. W. B. 
Avery, J. D. Rockefeller, Alberto Philip, Baron de 
Rothschild, C. J. Phillips, Pierrepont Morgan, W. H. 
Peckitt, C. H. Smith Ryland, P. Mirabaud, Mr. P. 
Castle, Dr. Stanley Taylor, Vanderbilt, etc.” 

Mr. Castle doubts that these gentlemen are all 
philatelists or even if they be millionaires. Any way, 
they are what may be termed a mixed packet of used 
varieties. 


‘‘The publication, which will be in the form of a 
finely illustrated book in magnificent binding, will 
have its postal contents edited by an official of the 
Postal Department, and the philatelic by a member of 
the Society, all under the supervision of a committee 
appointed by the Society. As the 1885 reprints of the 
skilling banco issue, which Senf justly lists as ‘very 
rare,’ have a considerably higher selling value than 
35 kronor per set, and as the book even without the 
five stamps will prove a postal-philatelic work of im- 
portance, it has been found necessary to make the 
subscription dependent on the following conditions in 
order to obtain a just distribution :— 


‘7, Only one copy of the book can be signed for 
by each subscriber. 

. Each order must be accompanied by payment 
in advance of 35 kronor. 

. Subscriptions should be sent by return mail to 
the Philatelic Society of Sweden, Stockholm. 

_ As the edition is so small in comparison with 
the large membership of the Society, the 
Society reserves the right to decide how a 
reduction of the subscription list should be 
made, giving due consideration to the time sub- 
scriptions were mailed from different localities 
and their distances from Stockholm. 

‘¢s, Members whose subscriptions cannot be filled 

will have their money returned immediately. 
‘The profit which remains after all the expenses for 

the publication have been paid will, according to 
agreement with the Royal Postal Department, be 
donated to the funds for the support of widows and 
children of persons who have been employed in the 

Postal Service, and which funds are under the ad- 

ministration of the Royal Postal Department.” 


Liner Carries One Letter. 


A CURIOUS result of the recent dislocation of the mail 
service between Australia and the United Kingdom is 
shown in the fact that the mail taken to Adelaide by 
the Ovontes on March 8 consisted of only one letter. 
That was registered.—Daily Express. 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


CHAPTER VIII (continued) bought them, to people who use them to make or 


. “77. ans r . ments—plaques, and such-like. If you wish to 
EN RIC PMA ie es oe eens any we have a certain amount here, you see—fj 


millions, at least.” And M. Moulineau opened t 

HE two men then ascended a little winding stair- door ofa large closet, the floor of which was Covere 

ae case in the shop and reached the next floor. The toa height of two yards and more, with millions a 
first room they entered was, like the one below, millions of stamps. 


surrounded by immense safes. M. Moulineau opened In one corner was a large shovel and an imposi) 
one of them, and William saw, -, 
carefully arranged on shelves, a as 
number of envelopes, much larger wep 
than those of the ‘small reserve,” 
and labelled with the number of 

stamps within. They each con- | 
tained several thousand all alike, 
and bulged more or less according 
to the number they enclosed. These 
were the envelopes of the ‘greater 
reserve.” 

‘* And it is on these we draw,” M. 
Moulineau observed, ‘‘when those 
you saw below are exhausted.” And 
as William expressed his astonish- 
ment at the colossal quantity of 
stamps, he continued: ‘‘ Wait awhile; 
wait awhile ; you have scarcely seen 
anything yet.” 

And, in fact, a very extraordinary 
scene awaited our visitor in the next 
room, where twenty or thirty women 
were seated at a large table, extend- 
ing the whole length of the wall. 
Each had an enormous bag at her 
feet, out of which she took handfuls 
of stamps, which she sorted and 
‘arranged on the table into numbers 
of tiny, many-coloured heaps. 

*“But how in the world do you 
obtain all these?” cried William, 
stupefied at the sight. 

‘‘From our correspondents in 
different countries,” returned M. 
Moulineau. ‘They not only send 
us new issues as soon as they appear, 
but sacks like you see here, full of 
all the stamps in use which they are 
able to procure. Naturally, when 
they are not rare stamps, for instance, 
the ordinary European issues, we 
only buy them by weight at varying 
prices, but generally very low ones. 
Even then we receive a great many 
more than we want. In France, 
Italy, Spain there is not a single 
convent or religious community 
which does not collect stamps in 
thousands to sell to dealers. As 
soon as they arrive they are sorted, 
as you see, by my emyloyés, and 
sometimes among the number they 
discover one interesting one which 
pays for the lot, otherwise almost 
useless 

‘“‘And the other stamps, the com- 
monest ones? Surely you don’t keep 
them all in your reserve?” 

‘‘Oh, no, that would not be ( 


possible. We sell them again by ' M. MOULINEAU OPENED ONE OF THEM s 
weight, in the same way as we 
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of scales, used for piling them up and weighing 
le 

‘never saw anything like it!" said William in the 
yst amazement. ‘‘The New York dealers have 
ing of this sort.” 

. Moulineau smiled. ‘‘ You see now,” he said, 
iat a large stamp business is in Paris. And, believe 


SACKS FULL OF STAMPS 


, it is no sinecure to manage it. I have to be 
ys on the alert; not a moment’s repose, not a 
ment’s hesitation. Not a day passes now without 
lew issue in some country more or less unknown 
i far away. And if they go on in this way much 
ger only the philatelists who are millionaires like 
1 will be able to afford the luxury of collecting 
mps. As for the others, the smaller ones, they will 
tainly have to give up this instructive and delightful 
stime because of the impossibility there will soon be 
collecting even the common ones, which become, 
s! more numerous every day. But I don't know 
y I should speak of this state of things; you know 
about it as well as I do.” 

While talking the two men had returned to the 
ting-room. 

< Look!” said M. Moulineau, snatching up some of 
stamps from the table and waxing warmer every 
eo ‘“‘Look at these Commemorative stamps 
at Portugal issued last year, to glorify the seventh 
atenary of St. Anthony of Padua. They are all 
charged, too, for the Azores. On some of them 
u can admire the portrait of the saint—it seems to 
‘very like him. Others represent some of his 
incipal miracles—his preaching to the fishes, his 
sension ; the most amusing thing being that, on 
sir backs, under the gum, they have printed a 
ayer to St. Bonadventure. The Portuguese Govern- 
snt have even issued a whole series of stamps which 
ey had previously had blessed! These, naturally, 
sre sold at double their value!” 

so yet it is difficult for philatelists to recognise 
2m.’ 

“Then this year we have had: in Italy, the cards 
mmemorative of the entry of the Piedmontese 
90ps into Rome; in Peru and Ecuador, stamps 
stined to cause the memory of intestine strife to 
re in the hearts of the people; in the Transvaal 
amps commemorative of what——? Of the establish- 
ent in the State of a halfpenny post !”’ 

“Ah! These commemorative stamps will become 
little too numerous before long,” said William. 
““We shall be invaded, inundated, submerged by 
em! Australia was the first to open fire; then it 
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was England's turn, in 1887, to celebrate the fiftieth 
year of Queen Victoria’s reign; then the United 
States launched the Christopher Columbus stamps, in 
honour of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. Afterwards, ah! afterwards 
things have gone on at a fine rate, as you know. We 
have had the stamps with which the little Republic of 
San Marino celebrated the foundation of its national 
palace ; those with which Portugal celebrated the five 
hundredth anniversary of Don Henry, the navigator ; 
Bulgaria, the baptism of Prince Boris; and finally the 
Exhibition stamps of Antwerp, Brussels, Venice,” 
EUCH CLC. 

‘‘There certainly are some countries which abuse 
their privileges.” 

‘‘Some countries! Why, those that yield themselves 
to this shameful speculation are innumerable: the 
Argentine Republic, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Peru, the Belgian Congo .State, the Spanish West 
Indies, the Philippines! I should never come to the 
end were I to mention them all. If they would even 
be content with issuing ordinary postage stamps! 
But no, they must have Unpaid Letter stamps, Official 
stamps, Telegraph stamps!” 

‘It is hard indeed to say where they will end.” 

‘We cannot say. There are some governments 
which sell, without any shame, whole issues to certain 
not over-particular dealers. Witness the greater 
number of the Egyptian stamps sold to one of my 
fellow-dealers this last winter. But a reaction against 
such abuses cannot long be delayed.” 

‘* Obviously.” 

‘‘T hear, too, that in order to defend themselves 
collectors have just formed a society in London, called 
the ‘Society for the Suppression of Speculative 
Stamps,’ designated by the four letters, ‘S.S.S.5S.’” 

‘Tt is quite true.” 

‘‘They say, too, that the Philatelic Congress at 
Mannheim recently protested in strong language 
against such jobbing.”’ 

‘“That is equally true. . . . And do you hope it will 
bring about any good result?” 

‘‘How can I tell? I do not know in the least. 
The only certain thing is that neither Society nor 
Congress has power to impose its will on States 
which, having come to the end of their resources, can 
replenish their funds with a new issue, or, which is 
more economical, content themselves with putting 
some inartistic surcharge on their current issues. Oh, 
those surcharges! They ought to be despised, scorned 
by every collector! They are of no interest what- 
ever! If I made a collection on my own account I 
would give them no more place than I would give the 
German, Russian, or Chinese locals, which have never 
been in legal use at all, and are but the parasites of 
philately.”’ 

As the dealer pronounced this fulminating diatribe 
one of his clerks came in and handed him a visiting- 
card. 

“It is a lady,” said M. Moulineau to his visitor, 
‘‘who wishes to speak to me at once. Shall we go 
into my study?” 

‘‘With pleasure,” returned William with a quiet 
smile, for he felt convinced that the lady was no other 
than his young friend, which was, indeed, a fact. The 
girl was waiting in M. Moulineau’s room when he 
entered, accompanied by William. She could not 
repress a slight gesture of disappointment at seeing 
her rival first in the field. But she recovered herself 
and greeted him with a smile. 

‘¢You here, Mr. Keniss?” 

‘‘Yes, Miss Betty, and very glad to have the 
pleasure of introducing you to M. Moulineau, for you 
are not yet acquainted, I believe, with the celebrated 
M. Moulineau?” 

‘‘T have not that honour,” said the girl, bowing, 
while the stamp dealer’ also made a profound in- 
clination. 

‘(Miss Betty Scott, 


of New York,” continued 
oJ 
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William, ‘‘is a great philatelist. She has been collect- 
ing for six months at the most, and yet during that 
time she has formed a collection almost equal to 
mine? 

M. Moulineau thought he could not have heard 
aright, and opened his eyes to their fullest extent. 
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HE HANDED THE PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE YOUNG LADY ? 


‘‘A collection almost equal to yours, did you say?” 
‘*Yes, very nearly equal.”’ 
fF M. Moulineau, stupefied, muttered to himself, ‘In 
six months! Most extraordinary!’ while William 
turned to Betty and said, laying stress on his words 


(To be continued.) 


PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


Enterprise Philatelic Society 


Secretary; A. C. Constantinides, Woodview, Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N. 


Meetings : Monthly, Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE twenty-third ordinary monthly meeting took 
place at the Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C., on Wednesday, April roth. 

Present: Messrs. E. A. Klaber, E. W. Butcher, 
G. H. Ordish, P. Farnan, W. B. Edwards, B.sc., 
D. C. Tewson, G. H. Simons, A. H. Harris, H. W. 
Westcott, W. H. Eastwood, H. Wills, A. C. Con- 
stantinides, and five visitors. 

Mr. Kiaber (Vice-President) occupied the chair at 
6.30 p.m., when the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and confirmed. 

The name of Mr. Paul E. Lehmann, of New York 
City, was added to the membership roll. 

The resignation of Mr. Harper from the office of 


that she might understand his visit had been b 
interesting and profitable— ve 

‘‘T have been here for half an hour, Miss Scott, 
have had a chat—a long chat—with M. Mouline 


Betty bit her lips in increasing mortification. 
“Yes,” she said, ‘you are before me this time.” 

‘‘And, believe me, I am already cursing my luce 
star. But I will not keep you longer”; and he salut 


respectfully and retired. 


Librarian rendered vacant one seat on the Committ 
which had been held by virtue of office, but M 
Harper was unanimously elected to retain the duti 
of a Committeeman. ; 

The following votes of thanks were passed by ft 
meeting :—To sundry members for donations to fi 
Library ; to the Fiscal Philatelic Society for sevet 
copies of the official catalogue of their recent E 
hibition for distribution amongst the ‘‘ Enterprise 
members, and to Mr. Edwards and the Rev. O. V 
Clarke for donations to the Forgery Collection. ji 

The first part of the programme was provided I 
Mr. W. Schwabacher, who had kindly promised © 
dilate upon the joys appertaining to the collecting | 
Fiscals. This gentleman gave an extempore discours 
and illustrated his remarks by a marvellous array : 
the Fiscal stamps of Mexico. Sheet after sheet + 
the handsome stamps were passed round, and elicite 
the undisguised admiration of all present. M 
Schwabacher’s humorous remarks raised many 


y 
; 
‘ 
/ 
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ty laugh during the course of the evening, and 
yell deserved the vote of thanks which was ac- 
ed him at the conclusion of his entertainment. 
ture display of another country’s Fiscal emissions 
promised in response to the earnest solicitations 
iany members. 

very fine collection of South Australians, the 
erty of Mr. E. Heginbottom, B.A., was then 
ed round for inspection, while the notes relating 
ame were taken in hand by the Secretary. All 
xd in voting thanks to Mr. Heginbottom for the 
of this collection, which was very complete and 
ved a great range of shades and the complicated 
orations of this Colony. 

he next meeting, on May 17th, will be the Fourth 
ual General Meeting, and members are requested 
aake a special note of this fact and to turn up in 
ng force, for there is plenty to be done with 


the general business of the Society. Many new 
smes are now being developed, and, with the co- 
ration of all the members, the committee will 
ce every endeavour to keep the Society on its 
sent sound footing. 


urd to the election of officers for season 1905-6 - 
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Ballarat Philatelic Society 


President: Mr. Holtham. 
Secretary: R. D. Breen. 
Meetings: Free Library, Ballarat East. 


THE first annual meeting of the Ballarat Philatelic 
Society was held in the Free Library, Ballarat East, in 
January, 1905. 

After the usual routine business was transacted, 
Mr. Charles Vining was admitted a member. 

A resolution was carried enabling honorary members 
to be elected in recognition of services rendered to 
the Society. Mr. Renard, B.A., was the first to achieve 
the distinguishing notice. 

The annual balance sheet showed the purchase of 
stamps from dealers to be £364 13s. 6d. Its adoption 
was unanimously carried on the motion of Mr. Mathers, 

The warmest thanks of the members were voted to 
the Hon. Secretary and to the retiring Auditor. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Vice- 
President Holtham to be President, Mr. Mathers 
Vice-President, Mr. Breen re-elected Hon. Treasurer, 
Secretary, and Exchange Superintendent, Mr. New- 
bury, Auditor. 


‘HE STAMP MARKET | 


y AN ODD LOT 


ith Australia 


GRAND country choked with perforation weeds. 
w fares itin the new Gibbons? Don’t expect me 
wade through the labyrinthian mazes of compound 
fs. and roulettes in the early issues. Happily we 
the G..S. W. give a wide berth to such philatelic 
rries. 
n the 1893 series, perf. 15, prices have chopped 
yut a great deal. First one value was the favourite, 
n another, and we do not seem to be sure yet which 
roing to come out top. Here are the prices of un- 
:d since 1896 :— 

1896 1897 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 


Sato side ed. Sa. 5. a0 86d. a. 
, yellow-brown 0202 02 04 04 04 04 04 
, green mgeeO GO. 0.60.10 .10. £0) 10, 10 
y Orange. wihano O12 0120, 20; 207 20° 26 
j.on 4d., green 50 19 I10 I10 13 10 09 09 
©, blue-lilac .0409 26 20 36 36 36 3 
1, lilac .09 — 126126100 80 76 76 
., violet -0916 — 40 60 50 50 50 
mblue . - 1026 60 126 200 200 200 I50 


1902, SA wide. It will be remembered that when 
2 od., 1s., and 2s. came out with the SA wide water- 
irk in 1902, they were a bit of a surprise. The 
owing ones treated them as an exceptional issue 
d prophesied well of them. The new Gibbons 
ars out their forecast, for the prices of those three 
imps are still trending upwards. Here are the 
ures from the start :— 


1903 1904 1905 

Sou te yee pews 
od., lilac-rose . = 5 0 wks) 
_is., brown ay 2° 0 5 0 
2s., Carmine . 2G BaP Oy ATO 


Of the long-legged series of 1902 it is too early to 
eak, but I note that the £1, blue, perf. 114, is left 
ipriced, and I am told it is very scarce and likely to 
rn out a good stamp, but the hopeful who have 
cured copies must not forget that £1 stamps are 
nited to much fewer buyers than the 1d. 


guthern Nigeria 
HAVE always been sweet on Southern Nigeria, and 
hilst the speculators have been going for Northern 


Vy 


Nigeria I have stuck to my colours. They are a far 
more interesting issue, for they break away from the 
stereotyped design into a neat and particular design 
of their own. They have not in the new Gibbons 
risen to the prices of Northerns, but they are looking 
up, as the following table of unused Queen’s Heads of 


1gor will show :— 1904 1950 
OY Wee Sires 
3d., green and black Opi G2 
1d., carmine ,, On oO, 8 
2d., red-brown ,, o 4 o 6 
4d., sage-green,, o 8 tai6 
6d., purple = LO 26 
1s., black and green 4 0 40 
2s. 6d., brown and black RRLO y uke, 
5s., yellow 3 - tow O LS. 6 
1os., purple on yellow and black 20 o 30 0 


Straits Settlements 


THERE has been an upward movement in some of the 
early unsurcharged issues, notably in the 1868 CC 
series. The 6 c., dull lilac, has gone up from 4s. to 
4s. 6d.; the 12 c., ultramarine, from 2s. 6d. to 4s. ; 
the 24 c., green, from 5s. to 8s. 6d.; and the 96. 
from 17s. 6d. to 20s. 

In the 1883 CA series the 2 c., brown, has been 
jumped from ros. to 20s. ; but the 4 c., rose, has been 
dropped from 20s. to 15s. ; and the 8 c., orange, from 
6s. to 5s. 

In the 1883-91 series most of the stamps have 
slightly improved in price, except the 24 c., yellow- 
green, which has been dropped from 7s. 6d. to 5s. 

The Queen’s Heads of 1892-9 have been slightly 
advanced all round; the 12 ¢., claret, being doubled, 
from Is. to 2s. 

The Native States are one too many for me, with 
their terrible type varieties. 


Sudan 

Tuis pet country of ye Editor of G..S. W. lies low at 
the old prices, and the varieties which he has tabulated 
with so much care are ignored. Their day may come. 
Meanwhile, the new Gibbons lists a new inverted. 
For a long time the 1 mil, brown, has been the only 
value with inverted overprint; now the 5 mils has 
been added, and the price is fixed at 25s. 
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“G. S. W.” Bound Volumes.— Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume will be completed with the issue 
for Saturday, 24th June, 1gos. 

Our publishers have already ordered the covers for 
binding the volume, but do not propose to make 
binding covers for general sale, as they imagine there 
will not be sufficient sale to warrant the expense, as 
readers will probably prefer to have their volumes 
bound in their own way. If readers wish to have 
publishers’ covers they had better write Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and Say So. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 
estimated the number that is likely to be required. 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 


Offers of ““G. S. W.”, No. 2.—In response to our sug- 
gestion, the following offer copies of Gibbons Stamp 
Weekly, No. 2, for sale to those readers requiring that 
number to complete their sets. The copies offered 
must be complete, with gratis stamp, and unsoiled. 
This will prevent misunderstandings. Readers will 
kindly communicate directly with these advertisers, as 
we cannot undertake any correspondence on the 


matter. Offers must state if copy is complete and 
give price. No notice will be taken of any other 
offers :— 


J. E. Nichols, Elmfield, Cropston, near Leicester, . 


Is. 6d. 
Reginald Spence, 
Northampton, ts. 1d. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial Communications 

All communications intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Edward J. Nankivell, Carnanton, 
, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


111, Park Road, St. James’, 


Philatelic Societies 

We wish to make a special feature of the prompt 
publication of the reports of Philatelic Societies, and 
trust we may have the kindly co-operation of the 
honorary secretaries in this matter. Reports should 
be written on one side of the paper, and despatched 
to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence | 
The Editor will be glad to receive interesting letters 
from philatelic centres not already covered by our 


OUR: PHILA FELICG 


MAY, 1965 


16. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4“sp.m. 


Herts Philatelic Society: Annual Meeting, Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


17. Enterprise Philatelic Society, London: General Sale and 
Exchange Annual General Meeting. 


Sheffield Philatelic Society: Sale and Exchange of Stamps. 
Auction : Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45p.m. 


18. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m, 
19. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 


22. Auction : Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 


Printed by W. Brenpon & Son, Ltd., Plymouth, for the Proprietors, STANLEY GipxBons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C, 
: 13 May, 1905. hae 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


we H. Moon, 42, Albemarle Crescent, Scarborou 
2S. 5 u 
A. J. Polethorpe, Victoria Villa, Bingham, Notts, 
G. H. Sheirtcliff, 81, Enid Street, Liverpool, 2s, | 
Miss Morgan, Kearsley Moor Vicarage, Farnwor 
Ris.0,,\48\.6d. 4 
H. F. B. Brett-Smith, Uttoxeter, od. 5 
W. F. Dick, 43, Abbotsford Avenue, West Gre: 
London, N,, rs. ie 
ge Massy, 5, Bankton Road, Brixton, Lond 
Is. 6d. | 
S. S. G. Ostick, 16, Bertram Road, Bradford, 2s, 
D. B. Jones, 4, Bures House, Offord Road, Bar 
bury, London, N., 2s. 6d. | 
Miss M. Short, Kilrush, Arnison Road, East Mo 
sey, 2s. % 


S. A. M. (Southport).—The initials ‘“T.F.” on { 
stamps of the Orange Free State indicate that 
stamps are overprinted for use as Telegraph Stam 
They are of no philatelic value. 


j 


C. A. E. (Croydon).—Thanks for Southern Niger 
You will note that we have rectified the matter int 
present number. The $d. was ignored last year 


G. R. D. (Bournemouth).—We have not before hea 
of the New Zealand 1d. Universal Postage, im 
Do not send it. Your description is sufficient. 
these stamps are so badly perforated that an impe 
to be beyond suspicion should be in a pair. ; 


arrangements. We want chatty and newsy letters « 
matters of interest to the general collector, and e 
cluding all matter of interest only to the specialist. — 


Our Miscellaneous Page 


Subscriptions 


Subscriptions must be sent to the publishers as si 
out on the front page of cover, or to booksellers ¢ 
railway bookstalls, but never to the Editor. . 


DIARY 


23. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squar( 


London. 4.30 p.m. 2) 
24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Squari 
London. 4.30 p.m. a 


25. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hote) 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. H 


26. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hote! 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


Philatelic Society of London: Annual General Meeting 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 7.45 p.m. 


30. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45pm 
31. Auction: Plumridge, 64,Chancery Lane, London. 4-45 p.m 
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“HE COUNTRIES 
JF THE WORLD 


y EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 


troductory 

JAVING disposed of the stamps of 
~ Great Britain, we are now free to 
ake a start with our programme of 
riting up the countries of the world in 
ieir alphabetical order. It is a common 
tying that the stamps of the world are 
d3w beyond the grasp of most men, if 
ot of all. The list of stamp-issuing 
ates of all sorts and sizes must now be 
Ose on 4oo. The simplest form of cata- 
ue, with a rigid exclusion of specialist 
arieties, totals up the separate stamps 
Mued to 19,242. Of these 5,916 are 
pportioned to the British Empire and 
2326 to the rest of the world. The 
early output runs into about 1,000 new 
famps. Hence it is obvious that few, 
"any, collectors can pretend to cover 
1e whole philatelic field. 

Our purpose in writing up the countries 
f the world will be to enable our readers 
) make their own comparisons and their 
wn final choice. A wise Providence 
rdains that, in philatelic as well as in 
ther matters, there should be a wide 
iversity of likes and dislikes. Some 
fll like one, country or group, and some 
nother, and in the end every country 
ecures its devotees. 


ur Programme 


Our chief endeavour will be to so sim- 
lify the issues of every country that few 
Ountries may be voted too difficult for 


ti 


the young collector. Some of the old 
countries will require a somewhat drastic 
pruning to bring them within the reach 
of the average collector, but the pruning 
must be done. 

From the first our list will be rigidly 
restricted to postage stamps sold for 
public use. Unpaids, Officials, Registereds, 
Special Delivery, Express Delivery, and 
other postal fripperies will be lopped off. 
Some day, in our opinion, they will have 
to be relegated to a separate catalogue, 
as postcards and envelopes have been. 

A contemporary which has been using 
the pruning knife has reduced the known 
varieties of the world to 8,500. This is 
getting the number down to manageable 
proportions, and almost revives the hope 
that general collecting may, on such lines, 
become more general. 

Anything that can be done to counter- 
act the disintegrating influence of special- 
ism and encourage any tendency to general 
collecting will be something gained in the 
most desirable of all philatelic directions. 
We cannot expect to revive general col- 
lecting and place it on its old footing, 
but there is little doubt that by simplifying 
the complexities of the modern catalogue, 
and reducing every list to its smallest 
proportions, it will be possible to do much 
to pave the way for a wider grasp of 
general collecting; especially amongst 
young collectors. 
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The Choice of a Country 


Experienced collectors are frequently 
appealed to for advice as to the best 
countries to collect. Some want a country 
that is likely to prove a good invest- 
ment, others an inexpensive country, 
others a simple country free from special- 
ist varieties, and others a good philatelic 
country, meaning a country worth study- 
ing from a philatelic point of view. But 
after all the best choice must be that which 
is made by the collector himself after he 
has acquired some knowledge of countries 
as a general collector. And we trust our 
simple histories of the countries of the 
world will do much to help the collector 
in selecting a country or group that will 
chime in with his individual tastes. It is 
not a bad plan to select a representative 
country from each continent, and be it 
remembered that some of the most inter- 
esting countries from a philatelic point of 
view are far from being the most promis- 
ing as an investment. Nevertheless, the 


collector who would get the greatest en-_ 


joyment out of the hobby should not allow 
even the necessity of considering the in- 
vestment phase to debar him from taking 
up at least one such country. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the great 
collectors are always guided in their choice 
of countries by money-making considera- 
tions. Many an unpopular country is 
specialised by eminent collectors who 
"are supposed to be mere money-grabbers. 
The collection that bulks up largely in 
monetary value monopolises the public 
attention, whereas the unpopular, but 
richly philatelic, country finds its public 
only amongst enthusiastic collectors. The 
general collector who collects for the 
pleasure to be got out of amassing 
and possessing a fine collection is over- 
shadowed by the Great Mogul who sells, 
or exhibits, stamps weighed in the scales 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. 


Prices of Stamps 


We propose to affix Gibbons Catalogue - 
quotations to the stamps of each country. 


(To be continued.) 
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These quotations will serve a double pi 
pose. They will afford a clue to relati 
rarity, and they will be a guide to 0 
readers as to the cost of collecting t 
various countries. They will also answ 
the question, “Is it an expensive country 
in the most practical manner, and th 
will assist our readers in the exchange 
duplicates with fellow-collectors. B 
when buying young collectors shou 
always consult a set list, as many stam; 
can be bought much more cheaply in se 
than singly. | 
Maps : 

An excellent map will be given a 
each country. These maps are being 7 
pared for us by Messrs. John Barthol 
mew and Co., of Edinburgh, the emine, 
map engravers, and cannot fail to pro) 
interesting from an educational sta 
point. 
Alphabetical Order | 

The countries will be taken in strict 


alphabetical order, regardless of catalogi 
groupings intocountries and their colon 
We shall thus avoid the monotony | 
harping too much on one string. Fe 
readers will mind swallowing an India 
Native State or two when they are sam 
wiched between some popular favourite, 
Even French Colonies may be accepte 
with good grace when they appear i 
mixed company, whereas if we were t 
dole out to our readers a weekly dose < 
French Colonials for six months a | 
away the G..S. W. might be voted a bor 
instead of the welcome and pleasar 
visitor that we hope to make it. 


The Start—Abyssinia 


The first item of this programme wi 
be found in our next number, and Wi 
deal with the stamps of Abyssinia, wi 
merit much more attention than the 
generally receive. Despite all that ca 
be said against them, they are full j 

| 


| 
| 


interest, and are by no means so commodo 
as one would suppose such recent issue 
should be. 
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(Continued from page 297.) 
‘mps without a Name (covténwed) 


‘HE first issue of Austria, in 1850, pre- 

sents the Arms of Austria on a shield 
‘mounted by an Imperial crown with 
POST STEMPEL, 2.e. ‘‘ Imperial and royal 
3t stamp,” at the top and the value in 
@euzer” or ‘‘centes” at the base. 
e ‘‘kreuzer’”’ values were for use in 
stria, while the ‘‘centes’”’ values were 


'the Austrian States in Italy. 
i 


AUSTRIA. 


In the year 1863, a new design of 
istrian stamps appeared with the Arms 
Austria embossed ona coloured ground. 
similar series, with the values expressed 
soldi instead of kreuzers, were issued 
r use in the Italian State of Venetia and 
e Consular offices in the Levant. 
NW.B.—One soldo=one_ kreuzer. 
‘euzers = 1 Austrian florin = 2s. 


60 


AUSTRIA. 


AUSTRIAN ITALY. 


ss 
Ss 


Under the terms of the Berlin Treaty, 
1878, Bosnia and Herzegovina came 
ader the rule of Austria. A series of 
amps was accordingly issued in 1879. 
hese stamps bear the Arms on the breast 
Facrowned doubie eagle. The value in 
reuzers appears in the upper corners. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 
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mRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
@Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 
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Belgium issued a series of stamps in 
1866 with a lion rampant in an oval sur- 
mounted by the Imperial Crown on a 
background slightly differing in detail 
according to the face value. 


BELGIUM. 


eke 
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The Bulgarian first issue of 1879 is 
responsible for yet another crowned lion 
rampant as the central design. In this 
series, however, there is an inscription in 
white Sclavonic characters. The upper 
part of the inscription means ‘‘ Bulgarian 
Post.’? The lower part gives the value 
in words. The lion of Bulgaria appears 
again in the issue of 1889. The difference 
in design may be noted in the two illustra- 


tions below. 
BULGARIA. 


J} 


PIII ON 
NAVIN ND aN Ne AL. 


LAAs UTA 


1879. 


A series in commemoration of the bap- 
tism of Prince Boris into the Orthodox 
Church was issued in 1896. The Arms 
of Bulgaria appear on a mantle sur- 
mounted by a crown. The date 2 FEB- 
RUARY, 1896, is inscribed on the semi- 
circular tablet over the central design. 
The face value is expressed in ‘‘ stotinki”’ 
instead of ‘‘centimes” used in the 1879 
series. 

The rgo1 issue of Bulgaria, on sale in 
the Bulgarian Post Office for two days 
only, and commemorating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the delivery of Bulgaria 
from Turkish rule, is interesting. The 
cannon of the central design has long been 
relegated to the limbo of ornamental parks 
or museums of antiquities. 
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BULGARIA, 


7896. 79017. 


One more commemorative series of Bul- 


garia deserves mention. It is the series 
of 1902, celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the defence of the Shipka Pass 
by the Bulgarian Volunteers against the 
army of Suleiman Pasha, in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877. This and other 
stamps of Bulgaria which we have de- 
scribed do not strictly belong to the 
category of ‘‘stamps without a name,” 
for they have inscriptions in Bulgarian 
characters which enable those who can 
read the language to identify them. In- 
asmuch, however, as the language is an 
unknown quantity to most beginners, I 
have ventured to include these issues 
under the title of nameless stamps. 
BULGARIA. 


ames 


“Bz 


(eee 


1902, 


Eastern Roumelia was constituted a 
province by the terms of the Treaty of 
Berlin. The Sultan of Turkey nominated 
the governor. A certain amount of self- 
Sovernment was granted, but the issues 
of postage stamps were under the control 
of the Turkish Government, subject to a 
clause which provided for a special series 
of stamps for the province. Until this 


series was issued, Turkish stamps, sur-— 


charged so as to show their source, were 
introduced. These stamps, overprinted 
in blue with R.O. (the abbreviation for 
Roumelie Orientale), were issued about 
1880 or early in 1881, 

The special series for Eastern Roumelia, 
issued early in 1881, differed little from 
the current Turkish Stamps. A curved 
tablet was introduced below the crescent 


(To be continued.) 
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and inscribed EASTERN ROUMELIA, | 
Greek. The same inscription in Fren 
Turkish, and Bulgarian filled in three! 
the sides of the rectangle. These issig 
are here described, so that the begini, 
may be able to distinguish them from { 
Turkish stamps. 7.| 

EASTERN ROUMELIA. = | 


ii 


= = RU 
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In 1885 a revolution broke out wi 


object of uniting with ‘Bulgaria, “ 
revolution attained its object and East 
Roumelia became incorporated with | 
garia under the name of Southern Bulgar 
The current issue of stamps was har 
stamped in black or blue with the lion | 
Bulgaria rampant. This surcharge occu) 
both with and without a frame. In q 
framed surcharge an inscription abo’ 
and below the “‘lion” signified ‘‘Southe 
Bulgaria.” | 


SOUTH BULGARIA, a . 


at . v4 4 ‘ fic oy yl 

i Sone ' ) pf \ 7s ; ue 
A MAN i\\ & eR Eni y 
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When Crete was evacuated by th 
Turks in 1898, a joint administration We 
formed by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Russia. The Russian sphere of ac 
ministration issued three series of postag| 


stamps. The central design of the firs 


afd) 


was the double-headed Russian eagle 
while the head of a fish-spear occupie 
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ORTRAITS ON STAMPS 


BMARK W. HALL °’ 


livia (continued) 
Viurillo-Toro, Manuel. Colombian states- 
man, born in Chapar- 
ral, Tolima, in 1815. 
He was graduated in 
law at the University 
of Bogota, and began 
early to enter politics. 
His articles in the 
daily press attracted 
attention by their 
energetic opposition 
to the Conservative 
Government of Dr. 
| Marquez in 1837-40, 
er the revolution of the latter year 
became editor of the Gaceta Mercantil 
Santa Marta, which exercised a great 
uence, and prepared for the triumph 
the Liberal party in the elections of 
19. He was elected to the Chamber 
Representatives, and soon attained 
eputation for eloquence, when he was 
led by General Lopez to his Cabinet 
Secretary of State and afterward of 
‘Treasury. In 1852 he was an un- 
scessful candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
acy of the Republic; but when the 
Neral party lost power he returned 
journalism, and, except during the 
ort time that he occupied the State 
ecutive of Santander, he sustained 
energetic opposition to the 
‘yvative Government. He was again a 
ndidate for the Chief Executive, and, 
led by part of the Conservative party, 
is elected President for the term of 
72-4. Murillo was again elected Sena- 
rin 1878, and occupied his seat in the 
Xt session of Congress; but illness pre- 
nted him from attending in 1880, and 
died in the same year. 
His portrait appears on 5 ¢c., green, 


97-8. 
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Murillo-Toro, Manuel. 


Con- 


Santa Cruz, Andres. Bolivian soldier, 
born in La Paz in 1702. 
He entered the Spanish 
military service, and ob- 
tained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, but after 
the defeat of General 
O’Reilly at Pasco, 6th 
December, 1820, he went 
over to the patriots with 
part of his command. 
Towards the end of 1821 he was sent by 
General San Martin to aid General Sucre 
in Ecuador, and took part in the victorious 
battle of Pichincha, 25th May, 1822, for 
which he was promoted brigadier. After 
Sucre’s resignation of the executive of 
Bolivia, Santa Cruz was elected President 
31st December, 1828, and became Dicta- 
tor. During his administrations he ac- 
complished many reforms and enlarged 
the army. He now tried to realise his 
cherished idea of a Peru-Bolivian con- 
federation. Hecalled together a congress 
in 1836 and accepted the title of Protector 
of the Confederation, dividing Peru into 
two parts under independent governments. 
The preponderant influence of the Con- 
federation alarmed the Republic of Chili, 
which declared war on Santa Cruz. The 
first Chilian expedition was unlucky, and 
was saved only by the treaty of peace 
of Paucarpata, 17th November, 1837; but 
the second was more successful, and Santa 
Cruz, deserted by part of his army, was 
totally defeated at Yungay, 2oth January, 
1839. The Confederation was dissolved, 
and Santa Cruz took refuge in Guayaquil, 
but was taken prisoner and banished to 
Chili. In 1848 he was sent as minister 
from Peru to France, where he died in 
1865. 

His portrait appears on 20 centavos, 
lilac, 1902. 
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Santa Cruz, Andres. 
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NEW ISSUES 


/ 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerni) 
new issues, News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen shou 
accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, 


Belgium.—We have received and now illustrate 
three of the long-talked-of new series with up-to-date 
portrait of King Leopold. This new series is to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Independence of Belgium. It is stated that though 
competition was not invited, many foreign artists sent 
in designs for the new stamps. The portrait is pro- 
nounced to be a good one, but the less said about the 
surrounding designs the better. 


"NEPASLVRER DMANCHE | NE PASLVREALE DMANCHE 
NET BESTELLEN OP 70ND wT BETELENOP ONDA 


NE FAS LIVRERLE DMANCHE 
EJ BESTELLEN OP ZONDAS 


New Portrait of King Leopold. 
Perf. 
20 C., Olive-green, 
25 C., blue. 
35 c., brown-lilac: 


‘Gambia.—According to the Madrid Vilatelico, 
quoted in Ewen's Weekly Stamp News, specimens of 
the many odd values, which were some months since 
said to be in preparation for this colony, have been 
seen. It would be interesting to learn what special 
need this little colony can possibly have for stamps 
that few of our most populous colonies include in their 
lists. The full list of these oddities is as follows :— 
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. which was published in the Gaceta de Madri 


_into Latin and into probably every living pri 


_ years after the publication of the first part of his gre 


Wyk. Multiple C A. Perf. 


sd., grey and black. = 
73d., green and carmine. q 
rod., olive-brown and carmine. 7 


Wimk. Single C A. Perf. Bt 


1s. 6d., green and carmine on yellow. 
2s. 6d., violet and marone on yellow. 
3S., Carmine and green on yellow. 


Spain.—7he Centenary of Don Quixote.—To 
brate the three-hundredth anniversary of the pu 
tion of Don Quixote, the immortal work of Cerva 
the Spanish authorities have seen fit to issue a s 
of ten stamps, which will remain in circulation 
May ist to May 15th, according to a Royal De 


6th April, 1905. These stamps have been engr 
by Don Bartolomé Maura in the National Coin 
Stamp Factory. They are printed in various colo 
on white paper with control numbers in blue on 
back, and are perforated 14. They will be on s 
the Madrid post offices. The designs are exce 
but the execution is very poor; seeing the gene 
interest that cannot fail to be aroused by the iss 
is a great pity that the stamps were not produced 
in the manner of the very beautiful set which 
has issued lately, for the Cretan stamps are really 
works of art. 

The 5 c., green, depicts the first setting out of 
Quixote; the 10 c., scarlet, shows the windmill 
Don Quixote tilting at it; the 15 c., violet, shows 1 
hero on his knees before the village maidens mount 
on asses; the 25 c., blue, will win fame as b 
probably the record of the funniest scene that 
appeared so far on a stamp, for it represents Sa 
being tossed in the blanket ; in the 30 c., turqu 
green, the Knight is receiving his armour, and in 
40 c., rose, he is charging a flock of sheep with 
lance; the 50 c., blue, shows the Knight riding 1 
hobby-horse, and on the 1 peseta, red, he is ha 
his adventure with the lions; on the 4 pesetas, vi 
the Knight is riding in the long waggon draw 
oxen; and in the ro pesetas, orange, we are privil 
to witness the meeting between the Knight and 
Enchanted Lady. Don Quixote has been transl 


language. Cervantes died on April 23rd, 1616, elev 


work. 


First setting out of Don Quixote. 
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The Enchanted Lady. 


Control nunbers on back. Perf. 


5 c., green 3 first setting out of Don Quixote. 
to c., scarlet ; tilting at the windmill. 
15 c., violet ; before the village maidens. 
25 c., blue; Sancho tossed in a blanket. 
30 c., turquoise-green ; knighting Don Quixote. 
40 C., rose } charging the sheep. 
5oc., blue; El Clavileno. 

1 p., red; adventure with the lions 

4 p.; violet; Don Quixote riding in a waggon. 
Charging the Sheep. Io p., orange; the Enchanted Lady. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 
By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


The Badge Question: Design 


Mr. W. H. CLARKE, a collector of twenty-five years’ 
standing, writes me a long and interesting letter from 
Liverpool, for which I regret I cannot find room. 
The burden of his complaint is that the CC and CA 
are not at all suitable, that they are open to the risk 
of letting foreigners know that the wearer may be an 
Englishman, and may, therefore, give offence. This 
remnant of a rag-tail idea, that an Englishman should 
act as a sort of gutter snipe, doing everything to 
shamefacedly disguise his nationality, evokes no sym- 
pathy from me. Besides, there is no exclusiveness in 
stamp collecting. Our foreign brothers are just as 
enthusiastic as we are over CC’s and CA’s. 
them a few bargains, by way of test, if you are at all 
sceptical. 


Mr. Clarke’s Suggestion 


Mr. Clarke suggests a badge with the initials 
I.C.U.R.A.C., and then the word ‘‘Collector.” Col- 
lector! of what? Turn the medal, and on the back 
is the explanation, ‘ Philatelia,” with joined hands. 

No, my friend, that won’t do. CC’s, CA’s, and ‘‘out- 
of-date patriotic pictures” that won't sell, and to 
which you object, are about as much related as heaven 
and the other place. Besides, we won’t have any 
tarnishing of our world-wide, friendship- yielding 
hobby with loathsome party politics. 

CC’s and CA’s will never get out of date whilst 
they ear-mark the gems of philately. 


With an Eye to Business 


A WICKED and humorous reader of mine sends me 
the following sketch :— 


WwW 
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ist Stamp Collector: ‘‘What do you think of Cor- 
nelius Wrinkle’s idea of having badges?” 


2nd Stamp Collector (a jeweller) : ‘‘Oh! it’s all right 
for our trade, you know. Everybody who has not got 
a watch and chain will have to get one, to hang the 
pendant on.” 
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Offer: 


_ who separates and sorts his single and multiple wai 


_ THEY seem to have gota good old philatelic mare’s i 


Belgium’s New Stamps 


I HAVE just seen three of the new Belgian s 
with new portrait of King Leopold. The por 
is certainly more up to date ; in fact, it is easily re. 
nisable by anyone who has seen the original. Ih 
had that pleasure, if it may be deemed a pleasure 
look upon such a character. I was sunning my, 
before breakfast on the promenade at Ostend 
a scowling-anarchist-tramp-like sort of fellow stop; 
me and pointing up at Leopold's seaside villa ab 
us asked, ‘‘Le Roi Leopold?” I looked up~ 
immediately recognised the King and nodded, ‘*Ou 
The King was limping round his villa on the terra 
evidently doing a constitutional. We stood ; 
watched him, I with my philatelic interest, my ar 
chist friend with, I fear, somewhat mixed feelin g 
after a short pause he walked on with a snarl. 


Philatelic Games: Singles and Multiples ; 


I Don’T know of any philatelic games, but here is 
you can try which will be likely to yield no e 

amusement. Take a lot of Colonial stamps, De la R 
prints on ved-coloured papers, with single CA ¢ 
multiple CA watermarks, well mixed. Shuffle < 
deal to, say, four, five, or six players. The pla 


marks first to be the winner. No swearing allow 
To prevent bloodshed it will be necessary to 
viously identify the singles and multiples, and pi 
some secret mark (known only to the owner) on 
stamp. 


No Fresh Single CA’s possible 


FOLLOWING up my note on page 286 on the possibi 
of speculators in single CA watermarks being fa 
with fresh supplies, I learn on excellent and relia 
authority that fresh supplies of single C A’s are si 
out of the range of possibility without incu 
special and great expense, for my informant as 
me that the dandy roll for making the single 
watermark paper has been destroyed, being no lo 
required. So that’s an end of single CA paper. 


Proposed New Tunis Stamps 

I SEE a paragraph is going the round of the phil 
press announcing that a new series of postage st 
has been prepared for Tunis. It is stated tha 
designs are being prepared by a well-known Pari 
painter, and that they will illustrate various epochs 
the history of Tunis. Stamp collectors who have t 
been worked up to the tip-toe of expectation will hi 
to possess their souls in patience, for if I am, = 
believe, correctly informed, the new stamps will cer 
tainly not be issued this year, and possibly may no 
see the light for even a twelvemonth. : 
A Philatelic Mare’s Nest in Australia oe 


out in Australia. They have discovered what cann 
possibly exist, z.e. stamps printed from a plate that wa 
never made, namely, our English penny red with t 
plate number 126. Since the first discovery, a fe 
months since, they have been turning up quite plenti 
fully, it seems. Here’s an Auckland, New Zealane 
correspondent of a contemporary who says he h 
*‘seen Mr. Harper’s copy and it is O.K.”, and hel 
seen two others in an Auckland collection. It will 
remembered that it has also turned up in Sydney. 
Before long it may be expected to be more or pa 
common to every Australian collection. I wond 

who is at the bottom of this little game. 
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{ISCELLANEOUS 


, Commonwealth Issue 


the rst inst. (March, 1905) the Australian States 
ered on the last of the five years ‘* Book-keeping 
jod.” There are rumours in the air that the book- 
ping period may be extended and that a Common- 
alth issue of stamps may be postponed indefinitely. 
couple of months back several members of the 
iney Philatelic Club were appointed asa deputation 
wait on the P.M.G. and endeavour to get some 
jnite information from that gentleman as to what 
ps were being taken to provide a series of stamps 
rthy of this country. Up to the present, however, 
_P.M.G. (who expressed his willingness to hear 
at the Deputation had to say when he visited 
dney), has evaded the members of the Sydney P.C. 
‘e mail muddle, which has not yet been settled, 
»bably blocks the way, but all philatelists in Aus- 
lia should busy themselves in an endeavour to 
ng matters to a head. That Australia should have 
uuitable series of stamps right away, book-keeping 
riod or no, must be conceded, and it is a continued 
sgrace to allow matters to go on as they have been 
ring the past four years.—Australian Journal of 


ulately, March, 1905. 


1e Real Market Value of a Stamp 


fTEMPTS have been made from time to time to settle 

is very knotty subject, and it has been argued from 

rious standpoints, viz. the basis of auction prices, 

salers’ catalogues, competition, scarcity, and the law 

“supply and demand. We are afraid, however, that 

) satisfactory solution of the difficulty will ever be 

rived at. Auction prices vary, dealers’ catalogues 

iry, competition varies, scarcity varies, supply and 

smand varies, ‘‘condition” varies, and circumstances 

uty. In fact there is such a multitude of ‘‘ variations” 

\ be considered in the effort to fix a real market value 

iat the thing is well-nigh impossible. 

“We have the courage to assert that auction prices 

“e very little guide. The circumstances surrounding 
a auction sale must be taken into consideration. It 
aust be remembered that usually the majority of 
idders who attend the London sales are dealers who 
se either buying on commission for collectors, or 
tith a view toa profit on a resale in the ordinary way 
f business. Is it fair to argue that, because a stamp 
etched a certain sum in a London sale-room, a 
lollector should only pay the same money toa dealer 
1) Australia? The dealer might say, If you want to 
‘uy the stamp at such a price go to the auction-room 
ind buy it. Again, a collector might say he would be 
lafe in paying, say, 25 per cent. over auction prices. 
iven then he might be away from the real market 
‘alue, for the simple reason that two somewhat similar 
‘tamps when placed side by side may differ as much 
s chalk and cheese. We have known two exactly 
imilar articles fetch at auction, on different occasions, 
prices which varied 50 per cent., and in some cases 
‘when several articles of the same kind have been put 
ip at the same sale, they fetched various prices owing 
© bidders dropping out. This may apply to stamps 
is well as other commodities. The law of average 
iwon’t meet the case, and a ‘“‘cstandard” cannot be 
maintained. One dealer may be in the happy position 
of having ‘‘a good connection,” z.e. collectors who 
‘save the means to pay a good price for stamps they 
require. Another dealer may value his stamps at 
lower prices and be satisfied with a smaller profit, 
‘have fewer expenses, or he may have secured a supply 
‘of stock on more advantageous terms. One dealer 
may sell a stamp at ros., and have more profit off it 
‘than he who sells a similar stamp at 20s. One man 


) 
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may offer his stamps (and have plenty of them to sell 
too) at 1os., and doesn’t find buyers, whereas another 
may not be able to get sufficient to supply the demands 
of his customers at 15s. each. Which is the real 
market value?... 

Competition, circumstances, and condition all com- 
bine to prevent the fixing of a real market value, and 
it isa hopeless task to try and arrive at a solution of 
the difficulty. Collectors and dealers must therefore 
use their own judgment and discretion in buying and 
selling.—Awustralian Journal of Philately, March, 1905. 


Last Year’s New Issues 


WE are glad to note from M. Maury’s useful summary 
of the new issues for 1904 that their volume has con- 
siderably decreased. Last year 766 new stamps were 
issued, as against 1,183 for 1903 and 1,017 for 1902. 
This is a substantial reduction, and one that we hope 
may be continued and accentuated; but even this 
number is formidable when we remember that all 
minor varieties and entires are excluded from M. 
Maury’s calculation. Of the 766 new stamps for 1904, 
only 47 were Europeans, and once more we Call the 
attention of all thoughtful philatelists to the marked 
contrast as regards European new issues with other 
parts of the world. It may be truthfully said that 
Europe is the one portion of the globe (with a few 
trifling exceptions) that issues its stamps wholly and 
solely in accordance with public requirements. The 
day will therefore assuredly come—when many other 
countries’ issues have been long dead and buried under 
countless latter-day rubbish—that Europeans will re- 
assert their claims on the collector of the future as the 
most pure and honest stamps in the world. 
Mr. M. P. CASTLE, in the London Philatelist. 


Counani Stamps 
ON page 29 we quoted some remarks from the 
Monthly Journal of a sceptical nature concerning the 
so-called Counani stamps, and we now quote what 
may be termed the final chapter from the April, 1905, 
number of the same journal. Major Evans writes :-— 
“We have recently had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with a gentleman who has spent a considerable 
portion of his life in Brazil, and is now at home for a 
few months after an unbroken sojourn of six years in 
that country. The firm to which he belongs does 
business both at Para and at Manaos, and as the latter 
place is on the north side of the river Amazon and 
actually within the territory claimed by the Republic 
of Counani, we thought he might know something 
about that State. In answer to our inquiries, he told 
us that he thought he had seen the name Counani 
mentioned in the newspapers, and on our showing him 
what claimed to be an ‘ Official Map of the Free State 
of Counani,’ indicating the whole of the northern 
bank of the Amazon, up to and considerably beyond 
Manaos, as included in that Republic, he assured us 
that nothing of the kind was the case. He was able 
to tell us, from his own personal knowledge, that all 
the towns on the northern bank of the Amazon (as 
well as on the southern) are Brazilian and, naturally, 
Brazilian stamps are used there. The territory be- 
tween the Amazon and British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana, is very thinly populated—in fact, there are 
hardly any settlements except along the numerous 
rivers, most of which are tributaries of the Amazon. 
Our informant had been up some of these rivers in 
the course of business, and was able to say that the 
places upon them were andoubtedly Brazilian ; in fact, 
we gather that all the parts of this territory that are 
settled and occupied at all are in Brazilian hands.”’ 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anp H. DE GORSSE = 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS | E | 


SHE SAW AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


CHAPTER VIII (continued) 


In which William Keniss, Stamp King though he is, 
\ 
passes from one surprise to another 


ETTY, left alone with the stamp dealer, explained 
the object of her visit. 

“Sir,” she began, ‘‘T do not know if the gentle- 
man who has just left us has told you of the philatelic 
duel in which we are engaged. A little time ago you 
sold Mr. Keniss a stamp from the Maharajah of Brah- 
mapootra?” 

‘‘Quite true, Miss Scott,” returned M. Moulineau, 
convinced now that this was his customer’s rival. 

‘“‘Of this stamp, you say, there exist but two 
copies ?”’ 

‘““The one belonging to Mr. Keniss—and another 


‘‘Can you possibly get the other one for me? I 
have come to you on purpose to ask this of you.” 

M. Moulineau felt so embarrassed that he hardly 
knew how to reply. 

‘*Do you know, Miss Scott,” he said at last, ‘that 
is exactly what Mr. William Keniss came to ask me to 
do? I can only answer you as I have just answered 
him.” 

““ Well, tell me quickly.” 

‘‘Some days ago I sold the second copy to one of 
my best customers.” 

‘Sold it! To whom?” 

‘‘Forgive me if I do not tell you that, Miss Scott. 
I have given my word of honour not to divulge to 
anyone the name of the new owner of the Brahma- 
pootra stamp. You see how impossible it is for me to 
break this engagement.” 

But Miss Betty could not bear to be beaten. 


4 
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‘or six little photographs of the Brahmapootra sta 
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“You have given your word of honour,” she sa 
‘Would it be indiscreet if I asked you to whom? 

The dealer reflected again. He was evider 
fighting against himself, and considering whether 
ought to answer the question so adroitly put. 

‘‘Yes, Miss Scott, it would, I fear, be indiscreet,” 
said at length. a 

‘‘Then there is no more to be said,” returned 
girl. And she rose to take her leave of M. Mouline 
feeling very cross, for she had no doubt it was Willi 
who had extracted the promise from him. 

‘“‘If only I could be of service to you in some 
in this matter,” began M. Moulineau, who was a m 
obliging man, and deeply grieved at not being a 
to satisfy the curiosity of the charming philatelist. 

**T do not at all see how,”’ returned Betty. . 

“I do! I do!” cried M. Moulineau, struck with 
brilliant idea. ‘‘Have you a fac-simile of the sta 
you are seeking ?”’ :. 

Na. e q 

““Then permit me to offer you some.” And, ope 
ing the drawer of his writing-table, he took out fi 


like those he had already given William Keniss, a 
handed them to Betty. This did not commit him 
much, and gave him an opportunity of being kind at 
a very small cost. 4 
‘‘Moreover,” he continued, “‘here is the last numb 
of the little journal I publish every month—ZL’Zcho 
la Philatéie. You will find in it a very minute d 
scription of the stamp which interests you, wi 
circumstantial details as to its colour, paper, etc.” 
‘‘Thank you,” said Betty, taking the photograp 
and the journal. ‘‘ Your little present may some di 
be more useful to me than you think.” f 
And the infatuated philatelist left M. Moulines 
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WITH HER OBJECT 
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assuring him of her 
he had received her, 
thought how much better it might have been for her 
had she risen an hour earlier, or loitered less at the 


shop windows. And in deep meditation she once 
more gained the Boulevards. 


gratitude for the way in which 
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CHAPTER. Lx 


In which Miss Betty determines to use stvong measures 


T can be easily imagined that Miss Betty’s reflec- 
i tions were not happy ones. She wandered on at 
random, seeking for some means to ward off the 
blows of fate, which seemed obstinately to fight 
against her. Vexation with William for having got 
the start of her, and especially at feeling herself the 
victim of his foresight, absorbed her completely. 

‘“What can I do? What can I do?” she kept 
saying to herself. 

Passing through a by-street she happened to see in 
gold letters the announcement— ‘‘ Picquoiseau, In- 
telligence Agency.” It gave her an idea, 

‘“‘T'll do it,” she said, after a moment's hesitation. 
“*T will have William Keniss shadowed, so that, if he 
goes after his stamp, I shall hear of it, and perhaps, 
with the help of a little audacity, get the better of 
him.” And she entered the house containing the 
offices of the intelligence agency. 

A staircase mounted, a ring of the bell, one minute's 
waiting in the ante-room, and she was ushered into a 
room, elegantly though plainly furnished, one wall of 
which was occupied by rows of little green boxes all 
numbered. This was the private office of M. Prosper 
Picquoiseau. 

The chief rose as she entered, and Miss Betty be- 
held, behind a table piled up with numerous and 
important papers—intended, perhaps, to throw dust 
in the eyes of clients—a tall man, thin and spare, with 
a head angular and flattened as that of a bird of prey, 
and whose twinkling eyes never looked one straight 
in the face. 

““ What an ugly man!” thought the girl. 

“Madame,” said M. Picquoiseau, ‘will you have 
the kindness to take a seat, and tell me the purpose 
which has brought you hither?” 

The young American, seated opposite M. Picquoi- 
seau, soon made him acquainted with her object. 

‘“‘I want a gentleman followed, and I want to know, 


day by day, hour by hour, what he does and where 
he goes.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


but a little discomforted as she 
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‘Nothing is easier,” returned the chiéf, s3 
have only to give us the address and descripti 
the gentleman, madam, and every morning and e 
evening, or several times a day if you wish it,an 
whatever hours you please, you shall receive n 
relating all the goings and comings of the persor 
question. For all lesser details you can make w 
arrangements you like with one of the detect} 
whom I will place at your service. Will you kind 
give me your name and address, and the name ¢ 
address of the gentleman to be shadowed ?” Bh 

At this Betty hesitated. She felt, all at once, that 
was not a nice thing she was doing. But it was 
late now to draw back, so she gave the chief 
information he asked for, i 

*“T should like three reports a day,” she added 
“‘one in the morning, one during the day, and one 
the evening.” 

“At eight o'clock, twelve, and nine?” . 

‘Yes, that will do.” And Miss Betty rose to leave 

M. Picquoiseau, who had also risen, detained 
with a gesture. i 

“‘I beg your pardon for mentioning such a subj 
said he, ‘‘ but it is customary, in confiding a matt 
this sort to a detective agency, to pay a certain dep 
at the office. I shall be obliged if you will ki 
conform to this little formality before you go.” 

“‘Oh—certainly—sir. ” returned Betty, blus 
to a deep crimson. ? i 

M. Picquoiseau was already pointing out the way 
the office when Betty, summoning up all her courage 
said bravely— ‘” 

‘I have not the money with me at this moment, bu 

if you will send someone to me this afternoon I wi 
hand him the amount. Please tell me how much i 
will be.” 

‘“‘In your case, madam, only five hundred francs.” 

““Very well. I will send the five hundred francs 
your messenger.” 

‘At what time should you wish him to come?” 

‘At half-past three. Mr. Keniss will be with m 
that time, and your detective, if it be the one wh 
to shadow him, can see for himself what he is li 
and follow him at once.” 

““Very good, madam; that is settled then aie 

It was nearly twelve o'clock when, the matter bein 
thus arranged, Miss Betty left M. Picquoiseau’s ro 
and she immediately resumed her way to the Plac 
Vendome, delighted with herself as she thought hoy 
her little plot would hinder Mr. Keniss from profiti 
by the advantage he had gained. But though it 
now high time for her to return to the hotel, 
luncheon hour being near, Miss Scott stopped o 
more at the post and telegraph office in the Rue 
Choiseul, which had been just pointed out to her by; 
sergent de ville. There she inquired the cost of 
telegram within the city, and, finding she could se a 
by pneumatic post for fifteen or thirty centime 
according as she chose an open or a closed card, 
despatched the following, after a careful examinati 0 
of her pocket had brought to lighta few pence, whicl 
the gallant Tilbury had disdained :— ; D) 


““MR. WILLIAM KENISS, 
‘‘HOTEL TERMINUS, a 
‘“RUE ST. LAZARE, 
‘““DEAR MR. KENISS,—Will you be kind enough 
come and see me this afternoon between three an¢ 
four o’clock? I] absolutely must speak to you. 
*“With kind regards, 4 
“BETTY SCOTT, 
After which she hastened to the Hotel Bristol. % 
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MALUR, 15th April, 1905. 
my last letter I gave a list of such stamps of Nabha, 
amba, and Faridkot as should appear in all collec- 
ns. I intended to tackle Gwalior this week, but 
list postpone that subject, since I am far removed 
‘ma centre of civilisation and my notes, lists, etc., 
+ many miles away ; consequently I must fall back 
current subjects for this letter. 
“he Heathen Chinee is Peculiar” 


[am told that the Zanzibar forgeries are still being 
ered in large quantities in Bombay. All the errors, 
'q, d, etc., which ever existed (and many which 
ver did) can be obtained there at a much lower 
ice than is asked for the genuine ones in the Strand, 
d the dabblers in the gentle art of faking do a big 
Siness. Rumour has it that one of the forgers is a 
iinaman, whose innocent and honest looks stand him 
‘good stead. 


A dealer once lived in the slums of Bombay, 

_ ’Tis a terrible tale that I tell O! 

His name was Ah Sin (or it ought to have been), 
_ And his colour a parchmenty yellow. 


He purchased a lot (and paid ‘‘cash” on the spot) 
Of the Indian six pies and one anna; 

Which he frequently sold, after ‘‘ faking,” I'm told, 

_ Inareally remarkable manner. 


He inserted a ‘‘ Zan,” that unscrupulous man, 
And followed it up with ‘‘ Zibar,” 

‘With an error or two, such as ‘*f” ora ‘‘q, 
And a preference showed for ‘‘ Zidar.” 


” 


And he handed ’em round as he sat on the ground 
(Or the upper verandah of Tata’s),* 

With a look of despair on his pigtailly hair 
And a face like an innocent martyr’s. 


he 6 anna 8 pies Stamp 

This stamp has risen in the new catalogue from 
2s. 6d. to 15s. unused, and from 3s. 6d. to 5s. used. 
his is one of the rarities of Indian stamps—its price 
6es not point to its being so, but the experience of 
bllectors out here bears out the fact, and the concen- 
is of opinion among Indian collectors is that for 
ears this stamp has been greatly undervalued. Poor 
ppies are fairly plentiful, but really fine used ones, 
ad mint unused (particularly in pairs) are well worth 
aving. Out of thirty-four specimens which came to 
1 in a large lot of Indian stamps which I received 
ight or ten years ago, only one was a really fine 
amp. The person who used it had not employed 
jarine glue to help out the gum which the stamp was 
orn with, and he hadn't stamped his name and half a 
ozen other things in violet ink over the face, and he 
adn’t placed noughts and crosses on it, and the postal 
eople (in their surprise) had thought that there was 
omething funny and only applied a very light neat 
ostmark in place of a boot-heel, and, moreover, the 
tamp had not become mildewed in the course of 
éars, and hadn’t had any pieces chewed out of it. I 
onsider this particular specimen to be worth fully ros. 


en-Marking Forbidden 

Until April of this year the public in India has been 
llowed to pen-mark stamps before use, to prevent 
he peors| who take letters to post from stealing the 
tamps. A combined postage and receipt stamp is 
inder consideration, and to pave the way for its in- 
roduction we have been prohibited from pen-marking 


* The new hotel in Bombay. {+ Messengers. 
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PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


any stamp intended to prepay postage. In future no 
stamp with the head of either Queen Victoria—the 
Empress, or King Edward—the Emperor, may have 
any mark across it. 


The men who compile all the laws of the land, 
The legal advisers of Ind, 

Have ‘‘put down their foot” with avery “firm hand”’ 
Lest you penmark the Aatser-i-Hind. 


E. W. WETHERELL. 


fe, 
The Servian Death-mask Stamps 


A most terrible lot of nonsense has been written 
about the likeness of poor murdered Alexander, which 
some people think they can see ‘‘ worked into the de- 
sign” of the Peter issue. This is quite wrong, no 
such thing really exists, BUT in the case of the new 
issue a truly remarkable fact is brought out— 


If you turn the stamp up sideways 
And stare at it an hour 

Through a double-barrelled eye-glass 
Of considerable power, 

And always use mazenta light, 
And stand upon your head, 

You'll find the tint of Peter’s hair’s 
Indubitably ved. 


Our Transvaal Letter 

qth April, 1905. 
THE latest out here are stamp scandals. Both Natal 
and Transvaal have had them, and it may be inter- 
esting to hear something about them. 

Some months ago a lot of high values, 1s. to £1, 
used Natal stamps appeared on the market at very 
cheap prices. I thought the Natal Government had 
sold some thousand sets of stamps defaced with date 
stamps at a nominal price. Later on I heard that the 
stamps bore telegraphic cancellations, and still later 
that the stamps had been stolen when the telegram 
forms to which the stamps are attached were burnt. 

The matter is still being investigated by the au- 
thorities, and will no doubt end in some guilty officials 
being discharged and proper care taken to prevent a 
repetition of the offence. 

It is to be regretted that the several postal authorities 
the world over do not take the stamps off the telegraph 
forms after these have been checked and then sell them 
by auction to the highest bidder. This would bring 
in a good revenue, which could be used for post 
officials’ pensions or as bonuses to their salaries. 

In the pre-war days the Postmaster-General of the 
South African Republic allowed his officials to take off 
the stamps from the parcel post dockets after these 
had been checked and to divide the proceeds amongst 
them; it is due to this practice there are such a lot of 
high-value stamps of the 1885 issue in dealers’ hands. 
There have also been some leakages of the telegraph 
stamps in the Transvaal in olden days, but only in 
isolated instances. During the late war it has often 
occurred that officials took all stamps off telegrams 
and cablegrams just before the British troops occupied 
the place, and this is the cause of the £5 stamps of 
1885 being in such quantities on the market as to 
command only ros. each retail, an utterly absurd cheap 
price for such a rare, really postally used stamp. I 
would advise collectors to buy this stamp as long as it 
can be obtained at this cheap price. 

The other stamp scandal occurred some months ago 
in Pretoria. A:notice appeared in the daily papers 
signed by the Distributor of Stamps, in which the 
public which had unused stamps of the 1896 type in 
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hand was asked to communicate with him 7e their 
obtaining them. 

This notice was a surprise, and nobody could under- 
stand the reason of it till afterwards the truth leaked 
out. A quantity of South African Republic stamps of 
1896 type and some of same type, but surcharged 
with V.R.I., in hands of the Distributor of Stamps, 
was ordered to be destroyed, and two young officials 
were instructed to burn the lot. 

Instead of doing their duty they had pity on the 
nice stamps, and they annexed a quantity, especially 
of the 2s. 6d. value, of which the stock was largest, 
and these stamps they sold in Pretoria and Johannes- 
burg with very plausible stories, which the buyers fully 
believed. 

This matter came to the ears of the authorities. They 
investigated, found the guilty parties, and sent them 
out of the country. 

Those people who could prove that they had 


PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


The Annual Dinner of the Herts Philatelic Society 


NOTES BY CHAS, J. PHILLIPS 


THE seventh annual dinner took place at the Café 
Monico, on Tuesday, May gth last. 

The beautiful Parisian Room was comfortably filled 
by what was—I am informed—a record attendance. 

The dinner was excellent and the service superb— 
this being due to the personal supervision of the new 
manager of the Monico—Mr. Wolff, to whom every 
credit is due. 

Amongst those present I noticed the following :— 
Mr. H. R. Oldfield (in the chair), Messrs. Robert 
Reid, F. Reichenheim, J. K. Boddy, H. L. Hayman, 
W. Appleton, W. V. Morton, J. W. Jones, F. Melville, 
H. Thompson, A. Bagsshawe, C. J. Phillips, F. J. 
Melville, J. C. Sidebotham, J: Be Neyroud,: Ba 'S, 
Davidson, F. J. Nicholl, W.A. Boyes, Edwin Borondy, 
T. H. Harvey, R. Meyer, R. Frentzel, A. H. L. Giles, 
C. D. Lord, W. G. Cool, T. F. Stafford, L. Bradbury, 
F. H. Napier, -B. W. A. Poole, W. H. Mair, M. Wein- 
berg, W. Schwabacher, H. Wills, M. Simons, E. H. 
Dowsett, etc., etc. 

After the usual loyal toasts, proposed in his usual 
able manner by the Chairman—who referred to the 
fact that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales had honoured 
Philately in many ways, and that they might look 
for further favours from him in the near future in 
connection with the forthcoming exhibition— Mr. 
Bernard Bouquet gave an excellent song, entitled 
‘“Mr. Morris Mosenstein—the Outside Stock- 
broker.” 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, ‘‘The 
Herts Philatelic Society,” quoted the ancient adage 
that ‘‘one cannot make bricks without straw,” and 
went on to say that in coming from the City in the 
silent tube he had tried to find some words of wit and 
wisdom to use on this occasion, but he had expected 
to receive help from the Hon. Secretary in the way of 
a sheaf of notes such as he had had on other occasions, 
but he got nothing, and supposed the Hon. Secretary 
wished to keep these for his own use. 

Mr. Oldfield then went on to say that he was able 
to congratulate the Society on the fact that Mr. Slade 
had been asked to serve on the Working Committee 
of the Philatelic Exhibition, and that this would re- 
bound to the credit of their Society. He would also 
mention, without giving away secrets, the arrange- 
ments already made in connection with the Exhibition 
included a special class for those who had gained gold 
medals at Exhibitions in London or Manchester, then 
a liberal group of general classes, and special groups 
for junior collectors under sixteen and between sixteen 
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honestly bought the stamps were allowed to retait 
them, and that ended the matter. : 
Some time ago an official not connected with 
Postal Department offered me some complete 
King’s Heads—3d. to £5—nicely obliterated, bu 
with the same date and full original gum at the b 
I pointed this out to the party and asked wher 
got them from, and was told that the Postma 
General had had a quantity of full sets obliterated 
had given them free gratis and for nothing to offi 
and his friends, very few of whom were collec 
I must say a used £1 stamp is a curiosity out h 
and a used £5 stamp 1s hardly ever seen by the pu 
They are no doubt used for foreign corresponde 
and are then saved, but the bulk go on telegrams 
cablegrams, and are therefore lost to collectors. 
Times are still very bad out here, and consequent 
there is very little doing in stamps and noth 
remarkable to report. E. TAMSEM 


and twenty-one years old. By the new arrangeme 
and grouping he thought that those who had studi 
so-called unpopular countries would have occasion 
congratulate themselves. a 
Miss Winifred Jones (no relation to the only Jo 
then favoured with an excellent violin solo, entitle 
“* Saltarella.”’ ,: 
The next toast, that of ‘*The Officers of the Her 
Philatelic Society,” was proposed by Mr. W.V. Morto 


tO 


Na 


who deplored the absence of their President, } I 
H. J. White, who they all regretted was not presen 
He then referred to the loss they had sustained by th 
death of Mr. Gordon Smith, who was always so willin 
to help and was so kind and considerate in every W 
He then referred to the Committee, who met o te 
and worked hard in the best interests of the Society, 
and he especially mentioned the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
H. A. Slade, and said he did not know what they 
would do without him—all that he does for us is mu h 
appreciated, and he is beloved and appreciated by all 
the members; he also mentioned that the excellent 
dinner had been ordered and arranged by Mr. H. 4 
Hayman, who had taken much trouble and man 
lunches as samples at the Monico (at his own expense), 
and hoped that on other occasions it would be left 1 
his hands again. 4 

Mr. J. K. Boddy then gave a capital and ver} 
humorous recitation, entitled ‘‘ How I came to do it 
don’t know.” 


small beginnings and had made great progress, an 
he hoped it would attain greater success in the future 
during the past year their membership had increaset 
by thirty, and now they had a roll call of 176. i 

Mr. Slade then mentioned that in October next 
their meetings would be held at No. 4, Southampton 
Row, London, in the same room as was occupied bj 
the London Philatelic Society—who met ona Friday 
while their meetings were held on Tuesdays—which 
was described by Mr. E. J. Nankivell as a sort of 
‘*Box and Cox” arrangement. oS) 

Mr. W. A. Boyes, replying as the Hon. Auditor, 
said his duty chiefly consisted of visiting their Secre- 
tary at St. Albans, eating his cherries, talking to his 
wife and several charming sisters-in-law. He went on 
to say that the finances of the Society were in good - 
order and that they had a balance of nearly £30 in 
hand. wi 


r. T. H. Harvey then gave a capital song, entitled 
iree for Jack.” 

1e next toast was that of ‘‘The Visitors,”” proposed 
Mr. F. J. Melville, who said that Roger de Coverley 
stated ‘‘that speeches were better when the belly 
full,’ but to-night they were asked to cut their 
ches as short as possible to allow of the entertain- 
ts being got through. He divided the visitors into 
classes, those who were philatelists and those who 
not know the pleasures of stamp collecting. 

_the course of a very humorous speech Mr. 
ville stated that the fortunes of war in South 
‘ca were, he believed, divided between army con- 
tors and philatelists. Some stamps had so in- 
sed in size that nowadays we stuck the letter to 
stamp, not the stamp to the letter. Amongst 
actors he had heard of lately was a lady who wrote 
\im ‘that she did not collect physically (sic) used 
‘aps.” 

'r. Melville then drew attention to a weekly paper 
ntly issued for young collectors, and said he had 
sived a few testimonials as to the usefulness of that 
lication, from which he culled the following :— 


H*m*s B**cu*M, of St. Helens, Lancs. 
‘‘Nothing has moved me more than the phila- 
telic poetry in G..S. W., unless it be my pills.” 


*RD CR*WF*RD. 
‘“‘This is one of the best Phillips the stamp 
trade could have had.” 
Miss M*R** C*R*LL*. 

‘“‘There’s nothing like it in fiction (except my 
own Zhelma). When reading your new serial, 
The Stamp King, my breath actually came in 
short pants.” 

She goes on to add, ‘‘It is conclusive proof 
that Mr. Bacon did not write Shakespeare.” 


fiz. H. R. OLDF**LD. 


‘‘Before reading G..S. W. I was bent on stamp 
collecting, now I am évoke over it.” 


me. A. St*p*. 
“‘Tt has touched all our Herts.” 
M*j*R Ev* Ns. 

“‘SinceG. S. W. appeared, my philatelic enthu- 
siasm has increased beyond bounds. I have 
pawned my clothes to buy stamps, and am now 
content to live in my Native State.” 


Mr. Bernard Bouquet then gave a capital song, en- 
ed “‘A Quaint Old Bird,” and as an encore favoured 
with ‘‘A Rooster Sat on a Barnyard Fence.” 
Mr. J. Radcliffe Cousins, replying to the last toast, 
‘ted that he thought they were made more welcome 
‘they did not arrive in ‘‘short pants” or a ‘‘native 
te.” He thought that on such an occasion as the 
nual dinner it would be of interest to the visitors to’ 
2 some of the fine collections of the members. 
though not much of a collector himself, he had 
‘en puzzling to find out what single CA meant, and 
thought as it was applied to the British Colonies it 
4st mean ‘‘Confederation Assured,” and multiple 
4 must forecast a great production in increasing 
2 population of our Colonies. In conclusion, he 
anked the members of the Society for the welcome 
ven to the visitors. 
Miss W. Jones then gave two excellent violin solos, 
ndered with great delicacy and feeling ; these were 
\titled ‘‘ Romance” and ‘‘ Graceful Dance.” 
Mr. J. C. Sidebotham then proposed the toast of 
‘The Chairman,” and said that all would receive that 
ast with pleasure. Mr. Oldfield had kept them all 
order, and they were all rejoiced to see that he 
‘as once again well enough to preside over them. 
e was always welcome at all societies, not only their 
vn, but at the L.P.S. or the I.P.U., and was always 
illing to give us ideas and to help the specialist or 
e€ junior collector. 
‘Mr. Oldfield briefly replied, and in conclusion Mr. 


ts 
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J. K. Boddy favoured us with that well-known recita- 
tion entitled ‘* A Stroller’s Story.” 

The party broke up at 11.15 after a most enjoyable 
evening. 


London Philatelic Society 


President; H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

Hon. Sec.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W, Alternate Fridays at 7.45. 
Annual Subscription; Town, £2 2s.; Country, £1 1s. 


THE eleventh meeting of the season 1904-5 was held 
at 4, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the t1oth 
March, 1905, at 7.45 p.m. 

Members present: E. D. Bacon, Thomas William 
Hall, C. J. Daun, L. W. Fulcher, C. Neville Biggs, 
Robert Ehrenbach, J. A. Tilleard, F. Ransom, and 
B. D. Knox. 

In the absence of the Vice-President and Honorary 
Vice-President, the chair was taken by Mr. E. D. 
Bacon, and the minutes of the meeting held on the 
14th February were read and confirmed. 

Mr. T. W. Hall then read a paper on the 1886-7 
issues of the stamps of Tolima, containing a consider- 
able amount of novel and interesting information and 
giving full description of the types and varieties to be 
found, with explanations as to the doubtful character 
of some of the abnormal varieties referred to in the 
catalogues. The paper was illustrated by Mr. Hall’s 
fine collection of the stamps under consideration, and 
also by the collection of Dr. Michelsen, kindly lent to 
Mr. Hall for the occasion. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
C. N. Biggs, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Hall for his paper and display, and to Dr. 
Michelsen for kindly sending his stamps for inspection. 

The display of Mr. L. L. R. Hausburg’s magnificent 
collection of the stamps of Western Australia was, in 
the absence of this gentleman, undertaken by Mr. 
E. D. Bacon. The collection, which is practically 
complete, containing nearly all the great varieties, 
including the 4d. with inverted swan, was examined 
with great interest by the members present, and on 
the motion of Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Fulcher, the 
cordial thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Hausburg and Mr. Bacon for their services in connec- 
tion with the display. 


The Montreal Philatelic Association 


President; O. W. Barwick. 
Secretary ; O. L. Baillargeon, Banque d’Hochelaga, Montreal. 
Meetings: 8, Beaver Hall Square, Montreal, 


THE twelfth annual meeting of this association took 
place on the. 8th of March, 1905, at the new club 
rooms, No. 3, Beaver Hall Square, at which there 
was a large attendance of members. 

Since moving to these new quarters, the association 
has increased its membership considerably and is 
making great progress in increasing the interest in 
philately among collectors of Montreal and vicinity. 

The election of officers for the coming year resulted 
as follows, viz. :—President, O. W. Barwick; Vice- 
president, Geo. Van Gilder; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, O. L. Baillargeon; Exchange Superin- 
tendent, F. B. Archer; Auctioneer, E. W. Stanton ; 
Librarian, W. McKee; Committee, Chris. H. Goulden, 
J. H. S. Parks, S. H. Martel, G. E. Bodgees. 

At the meeting of the 15th March, 1905, the associa- 
tion inaugurated a series of debates, the first of which 
was ‘‘Which is Preferable to Collect, Used or Unused 
Stamps?” 

The ‘‘used”’ were defended by Mr. V. Lamont, of 
London, England, and the debate of the ‘‘unused” 
was in the hands of Mr. Chris. H. Goulden. Aftera 
lengthy discussion, at which good points were brought 
out on both sides, the vote resulted in favour of the 
unused by a good majority. 
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At the meeting held on the 22nd of March, 1905, a 
very interesting debate took place, the matter of 
discussion being, “The Collecting of Postage Stamps 
v. Fiscal Stamps.” 

Mr. V. Lamont defending the fiscals, brought out 
very strong arguments in their favour, and was only 
defeated by a very small majority. Mr. S. H. Martel, 
junior, defended the postage. 


Sydney Philatelic Club 


President: A. F, Basset Hull, 
Secretary: J, H. Smyth, 88, King Street, Sydney. 


Meetings: 88, King Street, Sydney. 


THE usual monthly meeting was held at the Club 
Room, 88, King Street, Sydney, on Wednesday, 15th 
March, 1905, at 8 p.m. 

There were twelve members present, and Mr. Peck, 
Hon. Secretary of the Philatelic Society of South 
Australia. The President was in the chair. 

Several matters of detail were dealt with, and it was 
decided that a printed list of members should be pre- 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Countries of the World.—In this number of 
Gibbons Stamp Weekly we make a start with what we 
may term a philatelic history of all the stamp-issuing 


Countries of the World. The stamps of Great Britain _ 


having been disposed of, we are now at liberty to turn 
to other countries. These we propose to take in 
strictly alphabetical order, regardless of all catalogue 
groupings of mother countries and colonies. 

Each country will be written up in the simplest 
possible manner for the young collector, and Gibbons 
Catalogue prices will be appended as a guide to the 
relative rarity of the various stamps included in our 
lists. 

Each country will be illustrated by an excellent map 
supplied by the eminent map publishers, Messrs. John 
Bartholomew and Co., of Edinburgh and London. 


“G. S. W.” Bound Volumes.— Gzbbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume will be completed with the issue 
for Saturday, 24th June, 1905. 

Our publishers have already ordered the covers for 
binding the volume, but do not propose to make 
binding covers for general sale, as they imagine there 
will not be sufficient sale to warrant the expense, as 
readers will probably prefer to have their volumes 
bound in their own way. If readers wish to have 
publishers’ covers they had better write Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and say so. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 


OUR PHILATELIC 


MAY, 1905 


22. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 
23. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 


London. 4.30 p.m. 
24. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, 
London. 4.30 p.m. 


and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel, 
London. 5 p.m. 


25. Auction: Ventom, Bull, 
Surrey Street, Strand, 
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pared for circulation amongst the members only. a 
Secretary intimated that arrangements had been mez. 
for the Club to remain as monthly tenants of the ro 
at present occupied by the members. 

It was resolved that Mr. L. L. R. Hausbulll| 
entertained to a harbour picnic by the members 
the Club, provided that gentleman could spare time 
accept the invitation. A sub-committee, consisting 
the President, Hon. Secretary, and Messrs. Hagena 
Smith, were appointed to make arrangements. __ 

It was further resolved that a special meeting of t 
Club be held to welcome Mr. Hausburg on a date 
be named to. suit that gentleman’s convenience, and 
which members will receive due notice. 

The President welcomed Mr. Peck on behalf of t 
members, and that gentleman said he was very pleas 
to be in Sydney once more. | 

The business of the evening was a paper on “‘ Min 
Varieties of Australian Stamps,” by Mr. W. A. Hu 
Mr. Basset Hull apologised for his brother’s absenc 
and read a humorous paper on the subject, prepar 
by Mr. W.A. Hull, which elicited the hearty laught 
of the members. : 


estimated the number that is likely to be require 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 


Editorial Communications.—All communications 
tended for the Editor should be addressed to Edwai 
J. Nankivell, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridg 
Wells. 4 

Philatelic Societies—We wish to make a speci 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the kind! 
co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this matte 
Reports should be written on one side of the pape 
and despatched to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence.—The Editor will be oll 
receive interesting letters from philatelic centres n 
already covered by our arrangements. We we 
chatty and newsy letters on matters of interest 
the general collector, and excluding all matter « 
interest only to the specialist. 


Our Miscellaneous Page.—We wish to paites Gibbon 
Stamp Weekly a storehouse of information, and sha 
therefore be glad of any cuttings of more or les 
permanent interest for our ‘‘Miscellaneous” 5 
Source and date of cutting must be given. 


Subscriptions. _Subscriptions must be sent to th 
publishers as set out on the front page of cover, 
to booksellers or railway bookstalls, but never tot 
Editor. 


a 


26. Auction: Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, Loudoun Hotel 
Surrey Street, Strand, London. 5 p.m. 


Philatelic Society of London: Annual General Meeting 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 7.45 p.m. 4 


30. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 


31. Auction: Plumridge, 64,Chancery Lane, London. 4. 45P m 
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IRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
y Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 312.) 
amps without a Name (0. continued) 


‘INCE 1851 the currency in Denmark 

has been changed no less than three 
mes. ‘‘Rigsbank skillings,”’ abbrevi- 
red to ‘‘R.B.S.,’’ occurs in the first issue. 
Vithout going into unnecessary details, 
‘will suffice to add that one ‘‘R.B.S.” 
as equivalent to about three-eighths of 
penny in English money. The 4 R.B.S. 
f the issue of 1851 has, for its central 
esign, a crown with sword and sceptre 
rossed underneath. KONGELIGT on the 
sft means ‘‘ Royal,” and FRIMARKE on 
he right means ‘‘Free stamp.’’ Post- 
orns occupy the squares in the four 
ormers. 

A new design, issued in 1864, shows 
he crown in an upright oval band. 
GL. POST. FRM., which is the abbrevia- 
ion of ‘‘Kongeligt Post Frimzrke,” is 
nscribed in the upper part of the band. 
The value appeared below in skillings. 
Ine skilling was equivalent to a farthing 
n English money. 


DENMARK. 


aaa ° 


RE 


1851. 


The first of the illustrations given above 
must not be confused with a stamp of 


similar design issued in 1855 for use in 
the Danish West Indies. 
attention is drawn to the different cur- 
rency which figures at the base of the 


stamp. 


The reader’s 


DANISH WEST INDIES, 


A remarkable stamp was issued in 1857 
by the Duchy of Brunswick. From the 
illustration given below it will be seen 
that the stamp was capable of being 
divided into four, each of which divisions 
represented three pfennige. In each divi- 
sion a ducal coronet is placed above the 
value, which is expressed ‘‘4 Gute gr.,” 
ze. **4 eutegroschen.”’ One gutegroschen 
was equivalent to about 13d. in our 


currency. 
BRUNSWICK, 


Tostmarkeirostmarke 
a marise 


‘ Fecinekalbaromactice 

The Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
were restored to Denmark in 1814. The 
people were ‘©Germans” at heart, and 
insurrections against Danish rule were 
constantly breaking out. In the course 
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of one of these insurrections, which be- 
gan in 1848, the rebels formed a Pro- 
visional Government and issued a series 
of two postage stamps, which, however, 
were very shortlived, as the Duchies were 
again brought under Denmark's rule in 
TOu 1: 

The design of this series consists of a 
central upright oval in which are the arms 
embossed in white. A double-headed 
eagle surrounds the oval, and the letters 
S.H. are seen in the upper corners. 


SCHLESWI/IG-HOLSTEIN. 


The 1889 issue of the German Empire 
is well known to all. In the 10, 20, an, 
50 pfennig values, the Imperial arms are 
seen in the centre, while REICHSPOST 
appears above and the numeral of value 


underneath. 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 


1889, 


We cannot conclude our survey of 
German States without reference to the 
Arms Series of Wurtemberg, issued in 
1856. A lion and a stag support the 
arms of Wurtemberg. The motto rurcH- 


WURTEMBERC. 


FREIMARKE| 


| 


a] 


SSeS SSS 


R 


Mi KREUZE 


(To be continued.) 
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TLOS UND TREUE, which means “‘ Fearles; 
and True,” is inscribed on the scroll be 
neath. yy 

Modena now forms part of the King 
dom of Italy. The State was an ancien 
Duchy. For more than five hundrec 
years it was governed by the House 9; 
Este. Its first issue of stamps was due 
to an agreement entered into by the Lom. 
bardo-Venetian States on the one hanc 
and the Duchies of Modena and Parma or 
the other. The series saw the light ir 
1852. The design consists of the arms 
of the House of Este, an eagle with out. 
stretched wings surmounted by a coronet. 
In the top of the rectangular frame en. 
closing the stamp was POSTE ESTENS! 
(“Post of the House of Este”). The value 
was printed in the base of the design. 
The currency was in ‘‘lire” and ‘‘cen- 
tesimi.” 100 centesimi=1 lira=1 france. 
In 1859 the subjects of the reigning Duke 
of Este rebelled against him and he fled. 
The National Assembly declared for union 
with the kingdom of Sardinia. Until this 
union was wn fatt accomplt, the Provisional 
Government carried on the affairs of the 
country. The postal service was provided 
for, partly by the use of Sardinian stamps, 
partly by the issue of a new series. The 
design of this series shows the Arms of 
Sardinia in the centre on a shield. The 
perpendicular lines on the shield are used 
in heraldry to denote a red colour, and 
have the name of ‘‘gules.” The shield 
is surrounded by the collar of the Annun- 
ziata, and a crown tops the whole. In the 
rectangular frame is printed FRANCO BOLLO 
at the top and PROVINCIE MODONESI at the 
sides. ‘‘Modonesi” is a misprint for 
‘* Modenesi.”’ 


MODENA. 


1859 (Provisional Government). 


AVERY HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Packet No. 69, 2,000 varieties. A grand packet, every stamp being different and genuine, and thus forming 


a choice collection in itself. £3, po 


st-free and registered. 


yy W. E. IMESON 


‘ROM time immemorial—that is, from 

the time that postage stamps came 
to use, or, to be still more precise, from 
ie time that Philately was ‘‘ invented ’’— 
‘momentous question has perturbed the 
nds of collectors. Used or unused ?— 
tat is the question: whether it is better 
» stick to the thing with gum or to 
scept the article that has been disfigured 
y obliteration’s tender touch. I have 
eard the opinionexpressed that acancella- 
on ‘‘rather improves than otherwise the 
ppearance of a stamp.” Never having 
jet with a cancellation that could be 
escribed as an ‘‘improver,” I am a firm 
eliever in the ‘‘otherwise” theory. Is 

stamp portrait rendered truer to life by 
he ‘‘touching-up” of adate-stamp? Isa 
jiniature landscape effect heightened by 
he addition of an inky horizon? Or are 
he arms of any nation improved by the 
ar sinister of an obliteration? This big 
juestion of used or unused has been the 
ause of much bickering—nay, if records 
ad only been kept, possibly even of 
nuch bloodshed amongst the otherwise 
yeace-loving devotees of the present-day 
vorld’s most delightful hobby. 

Those in favour of the used may be 
aid to rely upon well (or badly) used 
irguments in support of their hopeless 
ase. Possibly, for feeling still runs high 
ipon the subject, the well-meant use of 
he definition ‘‘ hopeless’ may leave me, 
iguratively speaking, with several fights 
ym my hands. In that case I wash my 
yands entirely of the whole question, and 
vill be content to ‘‘sit upon the fence” 
ind watch the conflict of opinions from 
far. Life is too short and reputation too 
recious to risk losing either the one or 
he other at the hands of infuriated and, 
maybe, sledge-hammer controversialists. 
Ine question, however, I would venture 
from the safe elevation of the fence) to 
ask, and that is, Do we collect stamps or 
s0stmarks? If postmarks, then let us go 
for postmarks for all they are worth—no 
nconsiderable sum in many cases. If, 
however, we call ourselves stamp collec- 
tors, let us go for stamps in their ‘* un- 
improved” and best possible condition. 


vy 
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Let our rule be—unused (other points 
being equal) for preference, used as a 
substitute or makeshift. Call me not, 
reader, a ‘‘condition crank,” else | may 
be tempted to give ‘‘ back answers.” It 
is not, I submit, advisable to draw a harc- 
and-fast line between used and unused 
stamps, for the specimen that has passed 
through the post may be little the worse 
for its experience and, in addition to being 
lightly cancelled, may be well centred and 
evenly perforated. Sucha stamp is surely 
preferable to an unused, full gum speci- 
men that may be ‘‘off centre” and badly 
perforated into the bargain. 

One must never approach Philately in 
a dogmatic spirit—which is worthy only 
of a worse cause. Yet even the few 
opinions I have so humbly expressed may 
bring down upon me the charge of being 
one of those that rush in where angels 
fear to tread—which I neither do and 
neither am. If occasionally led away in 
the heat of argument, I can honestly say 
that I am tolerance itself towards those 
that endorse, without question or quibble, 
my. own pet theories and views. This is 
as it should be, for it is this spirit of 
pitying indulgence toward sthose who 
may differ from us that makes Philately 
what it is. 

The question of used or unused is one 
which, like rates and taxes, has to be 
settled, no matter how we may try to 
shirk or evade it. One time-honoured 
“argument” in favour of the used 1S 
that a postage stamp cannot be said to 
have fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
issued until it has passed through the 
post. Now, I do not wish to be profane 
or flippant—but, in the name of the 
prophet—figs! (Had I written “‘ dates 4 
postmark collectors might have taken um- 
brage.) Take the numismatist. (A voice: 
‘‘What has he to do with the question?”’) 
I repeat, take the numismatist! What 
would be said of the coin collector who 
rejected, as unfit for his collection, a 
sovereign fresh from the mint on the 
grounds that it, the mint ‘‘quid,” had 
not fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
issued—that is, say, that its purchasing 
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powers had not been called into play? I 
should like, as I think we all would, to 
see the collector of coins who insisted 
upon first passing through his bank or 
settling the butcher’s bill with a brand- 
new sovereign which, eventually, he in- 
tended to place in his collection. 

But to return to stamps. Many postage 
stamps nowadaysare postmarked to order: 
can such stamps be said to have fulfilled 
the purpose for which they were originally 
issued? They certainly have fulfilled the 
purpose for which, presumably, they were 
not issued, viz. for sale to collectors. 
Some Governments issue stamps primarily 
for collectors, and some of these stamps 
pass, by accident, through the post. Such 
used stamps, having fulfilled the purpose 
for which they, apparently, were not 
issued, may reasonably be collected as 
SGtrore.t 

The postmark is rarely a thing of 
beauty, but mostly a disfigurement for 
ever. Yet there are certain stamps that 
are too interesting in themselves to be 
rejected by a collector—yea, even if they 
be heavily cancelled. For instance, if, say, 
a “Post Office” Mauritius in that condition 
came along, would one be justified in 
placing it with one’s unused specimens 
of that famous issue? I myself would 
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certainly do so, and here’s the advantag, 
of not drawing a hard-and-fast line. 

Still, as a general rule (although phila 
telists, as a rule, don’t give much away 
I would say, give me the unused! |; 
short, I go bald-headed for the unused, 
though I defy anyone (other than a ‘‘fake’ 
detector) to discover the tiniest bare patel 
upon my devoted cranium. I think tha 
the majority have it, and I think that ] 
think with the majority. There will al. 
ways be some people that always think 
differently from others, but, take it from 
me, the others are always right. Towards 
those that differ from me I bear no grudge, 
Conscious that their difference of opinion 
is but the outcome of bigotry or ignor- 
ance (or both), my feeling, if any, is one 
of pity—tempered with contempt. 4 

I have, in my time, heard the enthusiastic 
but misguided champions of the ‘‘ used | 
called some hard though well-deserved 
names, such as ‘‘Ink specialist,” “Smudge 
preserver,”’'.** Blot bargainer,” “* Date 
dealer,” and so forth. In addition to 
such harmless nicknames I have myself 
invented—and fully protected—the follow- 
ing: |We also are unwilling to draw a 
hard-and-fast line, but we must draw the 
line somewhere—and this is just the 
place.—Epiror G..S. W.] a 


EVENINGS WITH DICK. I. 


By S. D. WILSON 


ICK—I do not give his surname, as 

he is a large man who objects to 
publicity— Dick is an old and great friend 
of mine. He collects, and has for many 
years collected, stamps. On this point 
we were, up to some six months ago, 
at variance ; now he is good enough to 
designate me ‘My young philatelist,” in 
which somewhat terrifying appellation I 
am beginning to take a pride. 

I remember the night well on which I 
first promised to become a stamp collector. 
As it was neither raining the conventional 
cats and dogs, nor, to be later-fashioned, 
snowing ink, the opportunity of looking 
Dick up was too good to be missed, and 
‘“‘looked up” Dick accordingly was. 

Dick and I had become fast friends 
during our first term at Harrow, had 


afterwards shared the same room, and, 
later, the same find. Finding, I may 
mention, is feeding in your own rooms, 
a distinction awarded to house-monitors. 
We started in the same form and house, 
though not the same room. During a 
heated discussion over our now friend 
and erstwhile enemy, Horace, I found 
occasion to assault Dick with his stamp 
album. During a very respectable turn- 
up, and subsequently, the following chain 
of events was forged: the stamp album 
was covered with ink, and not a little 
torn; | got a black eye and Dick a raw 
shin; both of us were whopped by the 
head of our landing for making a row, 
and abandoned Horace as an unprofitable 
undertaking; next waged a successful 
campaign with some friendly foes in the 


a 
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xt study, and escaped to the boot-hole, 
jence we heard them pay the penalty of 
making a row”; were both ploughed 
our Horace the next morning, and 
rote it out together in the evening ; 
id, finally, formed a friendship which 
is lasted some dozen years, and landed 
e, as I have said before, in Dick’s digs 
me six months ago. 

‘Dick, attired in a sufficiently disrepu- 
ble blazer—why disreputability in a 
fazer should necessarily ensure comfort 
have never been able to ascertain— 
as, as he usually is in the evening, 
oring over his beloved stamp collection. 
ven Euripides, Saturday-night exercises, 
passion for ragging, and later, the re- 
Jonsibility of “maintaining the rules of 


fit ; 
w and order, had never been able to 


eep Dick from his stamps at school ; 
aey had claimed him as their own, do 
that we would to try to dissuade him ; 
ad naturally, when by himself in town, 
came to spend more and more of his 
me on what he was pleased to call Phil- 
tely. Moreover, more money in the 
ocket means more stamps in the book, 
nd Dick was doing very well in his 
mele’s firm. 

I made myself at home without invita- 
on; in fact, with the exception of a 
ufficiently hearty ‘‘ Hullo! old button, 
ope you're fit,’ Dick took not the 
lightest notice of my, to me, important 
elf. 

“‘What’s the line now?” I asked. 

Dick takes different and separate coun- 
ries as ‘‘a line”; he calls it ‘‘ special- 
sing.” 

“*No,” said Dick, ‘‘I sold that collec- 
jon a month ago; made money out of it 
oo. It’s Australians now.” 

Why?” 

‘Oh, they’re interesting, and | know 
something about them. Saley used to 
specialise in them and says they should 
de worth cultivating.” 

Maley, | may mention, was the head 
of our house for two years; he was an 
intensely respectable youth and wore 
glasses ; moreover, he had red hair, bit 
his nails, and snored abominably, and 
both had and has one of the finest stamp 
collections in the world. 

‘Why,’ I remarked to nothing in 
particular, ‘‘ Why anybody ever collects 
stamps beats me.”’ 

‘‘Your brains were never your strong 
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point,” Dick conceded kindly. ‘‘ You 
were, if I remember right, often beaten. 
Sometimes by Horace 2 

‘‘Et tu, Brute,” I answered, with some 
satisfaction. 

‘“Sometimes by Hall and Knight——” 

‘‘You used to get me to fake your 
answers, though?” That was true; Dick 
was ever a poor mathematician. 

‘“Sometimes by the head of the land- 
ing,” pursued Dick imperturbably. 

‘¢Et tu, Brute,” I again. 

‘© Sometimes by the head master.” 

I had no answer. Dick was always 
absurdly lucky. 

‘‘ And always,” continued Dick inexor- 
ably, ‘‘by geography outside England, 
and generally in it.” 

I was gravelled. Geography never was, 
and never will be, an intimate of mine. 

I remember at school being asked such 
ridiculous questions as: ‘‘ Where are, and 
to whom belong, the following :—Holkar, 
Nepaul, San Marino, Angola, Sarawak, 
Tonga, Funchal, Reunion, Surinam, 
Tahiti, Sirmoor?” and others equally 
preposterous and jaw-breaking. I did 
not believe that there were such places, 
and was not sure of it till quite lately. 
But Dick? Bless you, the man never 
missed one, to the astonishment and 
disgust of the whole form and the delight 
of our worthy master. Dick used to say 
that it was quite easy—a remark usually 
followed by a lump of coal—-because such 
and such were colonies or dependants of 
this nation and others of that, and there- 
fore that they must be-—- Heaven knows 
where. I could never remember any of 
them. But to him it really was all plain 
sailing ; he collected stamps and had 
issues from all of them, and taking up 
his hobby seriously, which is of course 
the only way to make a hobby interesting 
—-mine was clay pipes once, but for 
various reasons it has been discontinued 
he had traced the young shoots care- 
fully back to the parent stem, and could 
tell you many interesting and weird 
stories, which were as interesting as a 
book, with the additional merit of being 
true. It was this same knowledge of 
colonies and countries which first incul- 
cated in Dick a love of history, and 
especially foreign history; and through 
his history—he won many prizes and a 
scholarship—he got permission to go to 
Cambridge; and there—— But if I 
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were to put down Dick’s record on paper 
there are many that would know him, 
and that I do not wish, as Dick is a 
sensitive mortal and would be annoyed, 
which might be unfortunate for me. 

Dick always beat me in form by from 
one to three places: his geography and 
history, especially in exams., just go his 
nose infront. ‘‘ That’s stamps,” he would 
say, ‘‘just stamps; /You collect, Ugly, 
and we'll come out bracketed top,” which 
was somewhat of an exaggeration, as I 
cannot remember Dick ever having filled 
that conspicuous position. 

I believe Dick puts down his position 
as —— and —— at Cambridge to stamps, 
somehow. 

I must apologise for this digression. 
On this night I was first put in the way of 
becoming a stamp collector, and, or, for 
the two are subtly different, a philatelist. 

It came about this way. Dick hada 
good many stamps, mostly quite value- 
less, that were no good to him. He has 
been keen on my collecting, and on that 
evening proposed to give them to me to 
make a start with. As usual, I laughed 
at his proposal, and ragged him about 
his silly little bits of coloured paper with 
dirty marks on them, until I got him 
really angry. Finally, he proposed to 
move the table and roll me about the 
floor a little; and I invited him to try. 
Now, although Dick is one of the finest 
men I have ever seen, while I am cer- 
tainly nothing of the kind, I had been 
many times to see the Japs and their 
wonderful Ju-Jitsu, in which I was, and 
am, a firm believer. Moreover, knowing 
a fellow who has learnt for some time, I 
had picked up some elements of the game. 
So I said to Dick, ‘‘ Bar fighting, if you 
can make me shout ‘ Enough,’ I collect 
your silly stamps.” 
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‘“No roteing ?”’ said Dick, ‘‘and you’ 
have a solid try for six months?” 
I promised, and we started. | a 
Now I was rather chuckling at the ide, 
of beating Dick, which I had never man 
aged to do at anything, bar chess; for 
expected him to come straight for mea 
hard as he could, and then I should bea 
him ; for that is the principle of Ju-Jitsu 
But not a bit. No sooner did I get hok 
of him than I found he knew ten times a 
much about it as myself, and after being 
ruled out three times in two minutes 
gave it up. ; 
Well, I had to stick to my promise 
but I didn’t fancy the job at all. Besides 
I was annoyed at being caught in m 
own trap. I asked Dick how he hap 
pened to know Ju-Jitsu. When he tok 
me, | felt an increased respect for stamps 
‘*Didn’t you know I was learning?’ 
said Dick. ‘‘Oh, rather, ’ve been ati 
for three months; I’m having a five 
guineas touch. You see, it doesn’t reall 


cost me anything, because I made that 


and as much again, nearly, last year, ou 
of stamps.” 

I flatly declined to believe it, but Diel 
showed me that it was so; beingg: 
connoisseur, and having a good insid 
knowledge of buying and selling, h 
actually makes money every year, though 
of course, the amount varies, out of hi: 
hobby. : 

Fortified by this knowledge, and some 
thing to keep out the cold, I soon made 
tracks for home, to sort out the stamp: 
that were to form the nucleus of a colossa 
fortune, and to find out whether, by 
searching all my pockets, I could scrape 
together sufficient money to buy a stamp 
album from Dick’s particular dealers anc 
friends, Stanley Gibbons. | 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH AFRICA POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


Owing to the fact that the war in South Africa has caused great attention to be drawn to the stamps of the 
British Possessions on that continent, and to the enormous increase in the number of collectors that has ensued 
from the issue of the War Provisionals in Mafeking, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, etc., we think this a good time at 
which to place before the public a new and very complete Album, designed for the British Possessions, etc., on 


the African Continent. 


The Album is designed upon the well-known plan of the Imperial Albums—the stamps 


in numbered spaces of the correct sizes on the right-hand page, and the description, full particulars, and 


illustrations on the opposite page. 


In order to make this a permanent Album we have provided from one to 


four blank pages after each country, thus making the Album available for the issues of many years to come. 


220 pages. Size, 8? x 114 inches. 


Post-free in Great Britain, 1os. 7d. 
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A SPRING POEM 


By W. E. IMESON (and others) 


I 


()NE evening my ‘‘stamp-den” invaded two ‘‘ stamp-men” 
(Who Bedlam had robbed of its dues !) ; 
They slipped in so slily, did wily Will Wylie, 
And Captain Paul Jones of ‘‘ The Blues.” 
Each posed as a ‘‘ po-it’’—the weather, I know it, 
Must held quite responsible be ; 
This damp pair suggested (in vain I protested), 
That write a Spring ‘‘ pome” should we three. 


C II 


When one “‘ pote” (frost-bitten), Paul Jones, down had written 
‘OQ gentle Spring !”—‘‘ What O!” I cried, 

Then brandy I doled out—to help keep the cold out, 
And asked Jane to get their coats dried. 

‘“‘ This Spring,” said I meekly, ‘‘ won’t quite suit the * Weekly,” 
One must bring in stamps—that’s the thing!” 

“« Well,—paraphrase slightly :—‘ Man’s fancy turns lightly 
To thoughts philatelic in Spring.’ 


Ill 


Now, that’s an improvement ?”’—“‘ It’s lacking in movement,” 
Said Wylie—then added that clown: 

“The Spring birds are singing, the Spring lambs are springing,” 
And, lamb-like, I wrote the lie down. 

Said I, ‘‘ That’s idyllic—tho’ not philatelic; - 
Of stamps in each verse we must sing.”’ 

Cried Jones, ‘‘ Ah! I’ve got it—and dealers will spot it— 
Stamp prices, too, spring in the Spring.” 


IV 


‘‘That’s just what they do do—I!'m told in Part Ths.t00, 
That’s coming—there’s more ‘spring’ than ‘fall’ 

In certain directions, my own pet selections.” 
‘Tl wait till it’s out!” chuckled Paul. 

‘Our muses we've blended, and, now the pome’s ended, 
Which line the best line would you call?” 

I answered, right slick out, ‘‘If one line I pick out— 
The secona’s the best line of all!” 


A FINE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


No. 68, 1,500 varieties. Each specimen is in perfect condition, and the 1,500 different Stamps form a 
splendid start for anyone. A large number of really rare and valuable stamps are contained in this collection ; 
but it is impossible to enumerate them, as we are constantly adding New Issues and Older Stamps when pur- 
chased. Satisfaction is guaranteed. £1 15s., post-free and Registered. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


The Exhibition, 1906 

THOSE who have read Mr. Oldfield’s 
speech at the Herts Philatelic Society’s 
dinner in last week’s G. .S. W. will have 
noted that we youngsters have scored 
again. We have shouldered the Great 
Moguls into a corner to themselves, and 
now we are to have a few special classes 
devoted to those of us who are of tender 
age. 

There are to be classes for junior col- 
lectors under sixteen, and for others 
between sixteen and twenty-one. And I 
am wondering into which of these classes 
I may be fortunate enough to squeeze my 
little show. 

We may now assume that the big show 
which is being organised will be an in- 
teresting one all round; that is to say, 
to the young collector as well as to the 
specialist, 

And I hope room will be found to dis- 
play the young collectors’ exhibits proper- 
ly, instead of shuffling them all up into 
one Corner in a pile of albums, with a page 
spread here and there, now and again. 

We youngsters and modest general 
collectors want to have a fair and square 
look in, or—we’ll run that rival show. 


A Thing of. Beauty 

A COLLECTION on general or young col- 
lectors’ lines may be made a thing of 
beauty. There is something novel in 
these days of specialism in the display 
of all the regular series of a country, 
unbroken by any confusing specialist 
varieties. The philatelic history of a 
country can be followed pretty clearly 
when the simple issues are displayed 
neatly in their proper order. But when 
page after page of all sorts of conflicting 
varieties breaks the continuity the ordinary 
collector gets lost. 


Specialism for Specialists 

I QUESTION very much whether the special- 
ist ever makes himself understood by any- 
one but a fellow-specialist of the same 
country. I was at a recent meeting of 
the premier Society of Specialists when 
a fellow-specialist was handing round his 
fine collection and explaining the printing, 
grouping, etc. I revelled in the display, 
for it was my pet country, and in my en- 
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thusiasm I said to a well-known specialist 
beside me, ‘‘ You should go in for this 
country.” He shook his head, looked 
hopelessly out of it, and said in a despair- 
ing kind of way, ‘‘It is too difficult.” 
The Philatelic Babel 

Indeed, I am not sure that it is not 
getting a bit of a farce for a specialist to 
read a long and detailed paper to a room 
of specialists of other countries. They 
cannot possibly follow the reader through 
all the complexities of specialism, unless 
they have studied the country. Therefore 
meetings of specialists of different coun- 
tries must be more or less a_philatelic 
Babel. sie a. s 
Specialists as Cronies | 

But, dont mistake me. The specialist 
has hiscompensations. Leta fewspecialist 
cronies, devoted to the same country, get 
together. I have seen them. I have 
formed one of such a party. ’ Heads close 
together, all scrutinising some recently 
discovered, and totally unexpected, variety 
that has been hidden for a generation. 
The excitement, the discussion, the keen 
Criticism, the masterly grasp of minute 
detail, the marshalling of pros and cons, 
the expert insight into methods of engray- 
ing and printing and paper-making ; they 
are all present. Such collectors, when 
they meet together, sweep you into the 
profoundest depths of specialism, and 
make you wonder that anyone can have a 
thought to spare for any other country 
than theirs. 
The Enthusiasm We Want 

Theirs is the enthusiasm we want to 
enable us to thoroughly enjoy our hobby. 
The secret lies in the community of 
interests. The lack of enthusiasm that 
too often characterises the meetings of 
our philatelic societies is a lack of com- 
munity of interest. We are too much 
divided in our likes and in our studies. © 
Something should be done to encourage 
more general collecting. I see no reason ~ 
why a collector cannot run a modest 
general collection as well as a specialist 
country. Many collectors now do so, 
and if the plan became more general we 
should get better attended and much 
more enjoyable society meetings. : 


AISCELLANEOUS 


sw Caledonia’s First Stamp, 1860 


aE first 10 c. stamp of New Caledonia, the rude 
asign of which is shown in the annexed illustration, 
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yas known to collectors in quite early days; we find 
_ listed in the first edition of Mount Brown’s Cata- 
gue, published in'1862. A few years later there was 
| dispute as to its character, a writer in the Brie/marken 
Jammer, in 1866, denouncing it as an entire fraud, 
rot up, in New Caledonia, at the instigation of an 
nterprising seafaring gentleman, whose wife had a 
tamp-shop in Marseilles. This story was, however, 
ound to be a fiction; the genuine nature of the stamp 
was fully proved, and it was shown to have been used 
for the most part) for franking letters between Port- 
4Ye-France, New Caledonia, and Sydney, New South 
Wales, where letters for Europe, etc., were further 
ranked, by the French Consul, with stamps of New 
South Wales.—Z7he Monthly Journal. 
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Philippine “Postage Due” Remainders for Sale 


Tue following official circular has been sent to stamp 
dealers :— 


BUREAU OF POSTS OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF POSTS 


MANILA, P. I. 
March 10, 1905: 


Sirs,—The postage-due stamp used by this Adminis- 
tration has been discontinued and will therefore be 
‘withdrawn from circulation. We have now on hand 
‘the following numbers and denominations :— 


Face Value U.S. Currency 


1 cent 221,157 $2,211.57 

2 cents 315,005 6, 300.10 

3 cents 86,523 2,595.69 

5 cents 26,965 1,348.25 

ro cents 45,603 4, 500.30 
30 cents 48,322 14,496.60 
50 cents 2,182 1,091.00 
Total, $32,603.51 


It is my intention to dispose of this entire lot to one 
person. Therefore, you are requested to submit a 
pid on the same on or before July 15, 1905. 

For your information I will state that the above 
postage-due stamps are all in first-class order and 
uncancelled by any mark whatsoever. The prepara- 
tion and necessary packing for shipment will be made 
by this office without additional cost to the purchaser. 
The bids submitted must be for the stamps f.o.b. 
Manila. 

Respectfully, 
Wm. T. NOLTING, 


Acting Director of Posts. 


owicny, natn ¢ 
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Stamps are Cheap To-day 


STAMPS have never been cheaper than they are at the 
present day. Stamps have sold at lower prices, but 
that was before there was an established market. We 
have no hesitation in stating that a wisely selected 
collection of U.S. and foreign stamps at present 
quotations is a better investment than real estate, 
railroad bonds and stocks, diamonds, or any other 
form of property in which our citizens invest their 
surplus earnings.—Zhe Metropolitan Philatelist. 


Mr. J. H. Abbott 


Tue Philatelic Journal of Great Britain, in a bio- 
graphical note of Mr. J. H. Abbott, Vice-President of 
the Manchester Philatelic Society, says: ‘‘ The subject 
of our sketch has been styled the ‘Father of the 
Manchester School’ of philatelists, as he was one of 
the first big collectors to accumulate large blocks and 
entire sheets of the stamps of the countries that 
interested him. This style of collecting has been so 
largely followed in Manchester that it may fairly be 
termed a cult. With such material at hand Mr. Abbott 
has been able to study his favourite countries—Samoa, 
Egypt, Servia, Hayti, Tonga, Cook Islands, and some 
others—to such advantage that he probably knows 
more about them than anybody else. - 

Though he is a general collector he has always had 
a liking for unpopular and little understood countries 
which most big collectors have considered beneath 
their notice. 


Collecting for Investment 


To collect for investment pure and simple requires 
more philatelic knowledge and insight into market 
values than is at the disposal of most collectors, and 
while the monetary side cannot nowadays be ignored 
altogether, it should not be treated as the one essential 
point of Philately. 

The beginner will do well to collect for the pleasur- 
able side alone, and spend no more money on the 
hobby than he can afford, in the same way that he 
would on photography or any other pastime. 

When he has gained experience he may launch out 
more boldly, knowing that, apart from the enjoyment 
he is getting, he is not likely to have a large balance 
on the wrong side, even if his collection does not 
prove an actual source of profit.—Zhe Philatelic Jour- 
nal of Great Britain. 


Poland’s First Stamp 


THE first postal issue in Poland was that of a 15 kopeck 
envelope which served for the petite poste of Warsaw. 
What this ‘little post” was I do not know—the ex- 
pression is that of a correspondent of the 7imbre-Poste 
in 1863, when this issue was discovered—but it seems 
+o have been a separate thing from the general post, 
for we read that these envelopes were issued on 
January 21st, 1858, the day when the petite poste was 
instituted, and that when its service was superseded, 
on September 16th, 1861, the use of the envelopes 
ceased. 

They were of small size, measuring only 1oox 58 
mm., and were used for sending visiting cards, being 
sent unfastened through the post. The stamp was 
handstruck in red at the right-hand of the envelope, 
and on the flap, inside, are two signatures together. 
They are those of two postal clerks who were charged 
with checking the issue of the envelopes, the stamp 
and the paper not being considered sufficient guaran- 
tees of genuineness.— Zhe Monthly Circular. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


FOR G.S.W. READERS 


7 ALTH this number our Publishers 

; have decided to introduce a new 
feature, which will no doubt be Sully ap- 
preciated by our readers. 

LThev propose to set apart this page for 
the offer of Special Bargains to “ G. S. W.” 
readers. 

in the course of business there comes 
Jrequently the opportunity of buying large 
parcels of comparatively scarce stamps at 
bargain rates. 

fiitherto such purchases have been added 
fo stock, and have generally resulted in the 
reduction of the Catalogue guotations. 

in future, instead of being added to 
stock, they will be offered as Special 
Bargains to our readers. 

Lhese special offers will be open for one 
week only Jrom the date of the number in 

which they appear. After the exptration 
of a week the stamps will be supplied at 
the regular rates only, and, tn the majority 
of cases, the Catalogue prices will be main- 
Zained, tnstead of being reduced, as Attherto, 
as the result of the purchase of bargain 
parcels, 

foreign and Colonial readers will be 
supplied with these bargains tf they de- 
spatch their orders within one wee of 
receipt of the number containing the offer. 

fp, SAG SV" 


OUR FIRST SPECIAL OFFER 
is as follows :— 
SERVIA 
1890 
Head of King Alexander I. 


King Milan having abdicated in 1889 
was succeeded by his son Alexander, and 
a new series was issued in February y, 1890, 
the design showing the profile of the 
young king to the left on a lined ground. 
These stamps were printed at elenie: 
the Servian capital. 
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5 paras, green . Os 
10 45,2 eee os 
15.5) ieee 6.3% 
20. 5, orange. 9 rete 
25. ~blae 0 2h 
50. ,, “BiStee o 6 

i dinar, lilac 1 6 


Catalogue value, unused . 2 8 


We will supply you this interesting se 
in unused mint condition, guarantee 
genuine originals, for Winepence, post-free 

If you do not want the full set we wi 
supply you a set of six stamps (withou 
the 1 dinar) for Sixpence, post-free. 

These stamps being obsolete, the Ser 
vian Government has collected togethe 
the stocks in the different post offices 
and we have purchased a parcel of then 
containing 124,500, but including onh 
1,300 of the 1 dinar, and but few more o 
the 50 paras. We can therefore only 
distribute 1,300 complete sets amongs 
our 8,000 readers. Therefore, first com 
jirst served. 

We shall be obliged if our clients whc 
order any stamps from our Special Bargair 
List will say if they would like a sheet o 
stamps on approval. 

If the applicant is in residence at a 
school his application for an approval 
sheet must be countersigned by his house 
master. 

If your name is not on our books a 
reference is required. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LIMITED, 
391, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


British Guiana.—We are indebted to Mr. J. De 
muza, Secretary of the British Guiana Junior Phila- 
lic Society, for a copy of a 5 cent stamp printed in 
irple on blue paper, with the words ‘‘ Postage and 
evenue” and the value tablet in blue, and water- 
arked multiple CA. 

The following is the official notice :— 


“NEW ISSUE 5 CENTS STAMP. 


‘“Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
‘¢ GEORGETOWN, 29 April, 1905. 

“On and after Monday, 1st May, a new issue of 
amps of the value of Five Cents-—printed in Purple 
a Blue Paper, with Blue overprint—will be on sale 
y this Department. 
“The issue of Five Cents Stamps printed on White 
aper is also available for use until the supply is 
xhausted. 

“EF, W. CoLuER, Postmaster-General.” 
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Wak. Multiple C A. Perf. 


I C., grey-green. 
2c., purple and black on red paper. 


ee Fe blue on blue —,, 
12 Cc. re violet. 
24 C. ae green. 


60 c., green and carmine. 


British New Guinea.—/wen's Weekly Stamp News 
shronicles the addition of a 2s. 6d. stamp to the current 
et, 


Ceylon.—The 75c., single CA watermark, has made 

a very belated appearance, copies having only recently 
some to hand. 

Wimk. Single CA. Perf. 

75 ¢., turquoise-blue and orange. 


Philippines. — There have been some startling 
changes for the new series of stamps for the Philippine 
Islands. Hitherto it has been impossible, at the 
Bureau of Engraving, where the question was sup- 
posed to be under consideration with the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department, to obtain any 
definite information as to the proposed designs, save 
that the matter had not been decided. At last 
accounts the only question in controversy was whether 
or not the 4 centavo design should bear the bust of 
Washington or simply be the coat of arms of the 
Filipinos. The portrait of Rizal had been fixed for 
the 2 centavo stamp, and it was intimated that above 
the 4 centavo the stamps would all bear the coat of 
arms. Now comes the dénouement like a flash out of 
a clear sky. The coat of arms is to appear only on 


iB) 


the four high values, 1, 2, 4, and 10 pesos, and the 
lower values will bear portraits of American and 
Filipino statesmen, patriots, and heroes galore. 

What has induced all this change can only be con- 


jectured, but it is believed that the dead monotony 


of the coat of arms on the stamps was not agreeable 
to the Filipinos, who are great on portraits, and who 
have a passion for honouring distinguished citizens of 
their race. The bust of Rizal, the able fighter for 
Filipino independence, who was executed by the 
Spaniards, was not enough; they wanted others on 
the stamps, and while they were getting some more, 
Uncle Sam stuck on a few distinguished Americans, 
all of which was entirely satisfactory to the natives. 

The designs as finally determined upon are as 
follows :-— 


2 centavos, bust of Rizal, the patriot. 

4 centavos, bust of President McKinley, who was 
President when the United States relieved the 
Filipinos from the bondage of Spain. 

6 centavos, bust of Magellan, who discovered the 
Philippines and after whom was named the 
famous straits south of South America. 

10 centavos, bust of General Lawton, the American 
officer killed in the Philippines while leading 
an attack on the Tagalos. 

8 centavos, bust of Legaspi, an eminent Filipino 
who established the first civil government in 
the archipelago. 

12 centavos, bust of Abraham Lincoln. 

16 centavos, bust of Admiral Sampson. 

20 centavos, bust of George Washington. 

27 centavos, bust of Carriedo, the famous Spanish 
philanthropist who bequeathed large sums of 
money for the establishment of a water-works 
system for Manila. 

30 centavos, bust of Benjamin Franklin. 

I, 2, 4, and 10 pesos are uniform in design, having 

as the central figure the coat of arms of the Filipinos. 


A design for a special delivery stamp is also being 
prepared. This stamp will be somewhat similar in 
general outline to our special delivery stamp. A 
Filipino messenger boy will appear on one end of 
the stamp and the great mountain, Mayon, will deco- 
rate the other end. 

The question of colour, beyond the fact that the 
2 centavos will be green, the 4 centavos red, and the 
10 centavos blue, has not been fully determined yet. 

It is now the purpose of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs that the stamps shall be prepared and issued 
at the earliest possible moment. It will, however, 


require several months to complete the plates and 


print the stamps, so that not before early Fall can the 
Filipinos hope to possess their new stamps. 


The Metropolitan Philatelist. 


Seychelles.—This terrible surcharging colony is 
at it again. According to a Belgian contemporary, it 
has issued three more 3 cents provisionals. These 
new provisionals are on King’s Heads, watermarked 
single CA. We are not informed as to the type of 
the surcharge. 

Provisionals, 
On King’s Heads, wmk. single CA. 
3 cents on f5 c., black and blue. 
3 cents on 18 c., black and orange. 
3 cents on 45 c., brown and orange. 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anp H. DE GORSSE 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


CHAPTER Dx (continued) 
In which Miss Betty determines to use strong measures 


ee the meantime what had William Keniss been do- 
ing? Onleaving M. Moulineau he had haileda fiacre 

and driven to the Bois for an airing. His rival, 
Miss Betty, being ignorant of the fate of the Brahma- 
pootra stamp, he hoped to have time to study Paris at 
his leisure. So he drove this morning towards Long- 
champs and the Cascade—the most tranquil and de- 
lightful drive—admiring the little glimpses of land- 
scape opening up before him as the Carriage continued 
its course along the pretty shaded alleys of the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

But as he was returning towards the city, an idea 
suddenly occurred to him. 

‘‘ Suppose, by chance, Prince Albrandi has disposed 
of his stamp! I never thought of that. It would be 
useless then for me to go to Naples. I must get to 
know somehow.” 

So when they reached the post office in the Rue de 
Marignan the young philatelist went in and, at the 
very moment when Betty was addressing her message 
to him, sent off the following telegram :— 


**PRINCE ALBRANDI, 
‘*STRADA NUOVA DI POSILLIPO, 
** NAPLES. 
‘“Have you still in your possession the Brahma- 
pootra stamp sold you by M. Moulineau? I should 
like to know, as I am myself an ardent philatelist. 
Pray excuse the liberty I take, and allow me to thank 
you in advance for your kind answer. 
“WILLIAM KENISss, 
*“HOTEL TERMINUS, 
+ ARISE: 


And the Stamp King returned to his hotel, where, 


during luncheon, he received Miss Betty's pneumatic 
card, 
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CHAPTER xX eS 4 


How Miss Betty received three simultaneous visits 
which she would have preferred to have in succession 
Bike had scarcely left the table before she bega 
to count the minutes, so full of impatience wa 
she. Victoria having asked leave to go and se 
her friend John, she had given it, on condition tha 
she returned in time to show in the expected visitors 
For we must remember that the little American ha 
made three appointments for that afternoon ; the firs 
at about half-past two with M. Courtalain's man, whi 
was to bring her the twenty thousand francs for he: 
ear-ring'ss ; the second at,half-past three’with M. Pic 
quoiseau's agent; and the third between three anc 
four with her rival, William Keniss. a 
‘‘I do hope,” she said to herself, ‘‘that the three 
will arrive in the right order, or I shall find myself ir 
a difficulty.” i 
The maid, having promised not to be long away, 
went out. Just as two o'clock struck William arrived, 
.to Betty’s surprise and annoyance, for her maid had 
not yet returned. - 
‘‘I am too early,” he said, ‘‘but I hope you will 
forgive my eagerness.” 
‘Not a bit too early,” returned Miss Scott, devoutly 
wishing she could send him away. But it could not 
be done, so she must play her part. “a 
The conversation touched only on quite insignificant 
matters to begin with. Betty and William both found 
it an uncomfortable interview. The girl’s lips burned 
with a question she dared not utter, but which he felt, 
all the same, in every insignificant word. So they 
both avoided any subject which could lead the talk in 
the direction of philately. They spoke of everything 
and of nothing: of what they had read in the morning 
papers, of how delightful the weather was for May, 
and of the impressions made upon them by their first 
walk in Paris, but not one allusion to their respective 
visits to M. Moulineau that morning. : 
And all the time Betty was giving signs of the 
liveliest impatience. ‘‘ Victoria has not come back,” 
she was thinking. ‘She will never be here by the 
time the jeweller sends me my money.” 
After a few moments’ conversation, which was all 
the more laboured because Betty was trying to invent 
some excuse for her pressing invitation, one of the 
hotel servants appeared. i 
“There is someone in the next room who professes. 
to be expected by you, miss,” he said. 
“Tell him I am coming,” returned Miss Betty. 
Then to William, ‘‘ Will you kindly excuse me for a 
few minutes? I really must see this person.” : 
_ ‘Oh, by all means, Miss Scott ; I will look over the 
paper while you are away.” “ 
Betty left the room, and William dipped into a 
soporific leading article, which would soon have sent. 
him to sleep had not scraps of conversation continually 
reached him through the door of the next room, which — 
the little American had thoughtiessly left ajar. He 
caught such phrases as these, spoken by one or the 
other in an earnest tone, and he vainly sought the 
meaning of them :— 
‘““ With regard to the deposit raat 
‘Five hundred francs. I havea receipt # 
‘‘ Ready to pay Wait a few minutes; someone 
is coming: ‘e 
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t was, of course, M. Picquoiseau’s agent who was 
rying on a conversation with Miss Betty. 
Chen she heard a door in the next room open and 
it, so without passing through the sitting-room, 
ere William was waiting, she went to the third 
ym to receive the new-comer. But she did not 
nain with him more than a few minutes, and, having 
it him away, returned to her other visitor. 

‘What can she be plotting?” wondered William 
miss, astonished at the few words he had overheard 
dat Betty’s journeys to and fro. 

But the Stamp King was not to remain long in doubt 
the subject, for a young man, after two timid little 
ocks, opened the door and looked in. 

“J beg your pardon for disturbing you,” said he. 
Sould you tell me where I shall find the lady with 

om I have just been talking in the next room? I 

rgot to get her to date the receipt for the twenty 

‘ousand francs I brought her from M. Courtalain, the 
weller in the Rue de la Paix, for a pair of ear-rings 
e sold him this morning.” 

“You surely don’t mean that Miss Betty Scott has 

Id her diamonds!” ‘cried William. 

“Why, yes, I do. © It seems she found herself with- 
itiany money, as it had all been stolen during her 
syage from New York to Paris.” 

“Stolen!” murmured William. ‘‘And she did not 
sply to me!” And, turning to the jeweller, ‘‘ Be 
ood enough, sir,” said he, ‘‘to give me back the 
sceipt signed by Miss Betty Scott. Here are twenty 
iousand francs in return for it.” 

What!” 

“J shall be much obliged if you will consider the 
argain made by the young lady full and void.” 

“But I do not know whether M. Courtalain will 

gee.” 
ei He will agree. If he demands any compensation, 
ell him I will call upon him almost immediately. 
leanwhile, it is scarcely necessary to say that I wish 
‘ou to bring back, as quickly as possible, Miss Betty's 
ar-rings, which she has sold and I have bought 
yack.” 

“Tt shall be done as you say, sir.” 

Scarcely had the jeweller retired when the door of 
he next room, where Miss Betty was holding her 
-onference with M. Picquoiseau’s man, opened wide, 
ind revealed to William the person whom he had 
jeard talking with the little American. He was a man 
sf about thirty, not over-well dressed, and not of a 
yarticularly prepossessing appearance. In crossing 
he room to go out he looked fixedly at the Stamp 
King, so much so that the latter could not help saying 
to himself— 

“Who is this fellow who stares at me so? Can it 
possibly be 2? But no, not possibly.” 

In fact, a vague suspicion had begun to rise in 
William's mind. He had a feeling as if a snare were 
being wound around him, and yet no definite idea as 
to what form it was taking. Buta smile from Betty, 
who re-entered the room after seeing the unknown to 
the outer door, drove away all apprehension. 

‘“Do forgive me for having left you so long,” said 
the girl. ‘I had an important little matter of business 
to settle, but it is finished now. I am entirely at your 
disposal.” 


AFC 


William was debating with himself as to whether he 
should let her know how he had bought back her ear- 
rings, the fear of offending her making him hesitate. 
But, on the other hand, it would not do for her to 
be unprepared when M. Courtalain sent back her 
diamonds, so, all things considered, he thought it 
best to speak. 

‘‘ Miss Betty,” said he, ‘‘ M. Courtalain’s man, who 
was here just now, forgot to ask you to date the 
receipt, so he came in here to look for you, and, 
naturally, found me instead.” 

‘‘He found you!”’ 

‘‘By a word from him I gathered what had hap- 
pened 4 

** And 

“‘T took the liberty, by returning the price of the 
ear-ring'ss, to break off a bargain which you must have 
been sorry to make.” 

‘‘That is most provoking of you!” cried Miss 
Betty, whose face, as William spoke, had passed 
through all the varying shades from most delicate 
pink to deepest scarlet. ‘‘So I have become your 
debtor in spite of myself?” 

‘¢Well, Miss Betty, I suppose I must accept the 
position of creditor, though it would have given me 
far greater pleasure had you never again mentioned 
such an insignificant debt.” 

‘*My dear Mr. Keniss, allow me 

‘‘Yes, of course, I know you could not consent to 
that. From this date, therefore, the fifth of May, 
1896, Miss Betty Scott, of New York, owes Mr. 
William Keniss, equally of New York, the enormous 
sum of twenty thousand francs, which she will repay 
without interest whenever it suits her. Now are you 
satisfied ?”” 

‘You do well to make a joke of it, but I am 
furiously angry.” 

‘“What, angry with me, your friend, because I 
believed my respectful affection for you gave me the 
right to help you! Wasn't that our compact?” 

‘©Oh, well, let it be so. I forgive you.” 

‘‘ Ah, now you are charming.” 

‘‘But all the same, another time, before arranging 
my affairs, you might at least consult me.” 

‘‘T promise you I will.” 

Then, to show him she bore no malice for what had 
happened, she gave him her hand, which he chival- 
rously bent and kissed. 

‘‘Tf you should happen, when you go back to the 
Terminus Hotel, to see Victoria, who has gone to pay 
her friend John a visit, I should be much obliged if 
you would kindly tell her I am very much displeased. 
She promised to be back by two o'clock.” 

‘‘And it is after three, and I must go. 
Miss Betty.” 

‘‘ Good-bye—and thank you.” 

Then William began to think that perhaps she was 
too timid to make use of him, and instantly he de- 
manded why she had sent for him, and if she would 
like him to take her out somewhere. She stammered 
out a vague explanation, and, with signs of embarrass- 
ment, begged him to excuse her, urging that, being 
in France, they must conform somewhat to the custom 
of the country. So he took leave of her, feeling that 
her conduct was both strange and mysterious. 


9” 


Good-bye, 


(To be continued.) 


APPROVAL SHEETS:‘AND COLLECTIONS. 


New Sheets of stamps for beginners and medium collectors. 


We have just been arranging our Approval 


Sheets of Stamps on an entirely new and much simpler plan than formerly. The Stamps are mounted on 


Sheets, containing an average of 100 Stamps per Sheet. 
First, Great Britain and the Colonies, then all Foreign Countries. 


logue. 


They are all arranged in the order of our New Cata- 
These Sheets contain about 5,000 


different Stamps, and a Sheet of any particular country will be sent on demand. The Sheets arranged to date 
are over forty in number, and contain all Great Britain and the Colonies, and all Foreign Countries. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 4 


Notes from New York 


NEW YORK, April 28th, 1905. 
Auctions and Bargain Hunters 


THERE seems to be very little of philatelic importance 
going on in this town just at present. Auctions are 
occupying the attention of collectors to the exclusion 
of everything else. They are ‘‘new every morning 
and fresh every evening.” Each morning mail bring’s 
a new catalogue, and each evening another sale. This 
week we have five nights in succession, and the next 
three weeks promise to be nearly as crowded. It 
looks as if the auction business were being rather 
overdone. It is doubtful if there are enough collectors 
with ready money to absorb such a mass of stamps in 
so short a time and pay good prices for them. Al- 
ready the bargain hunters are figuring that before the 
end the majority of buyers will be physically and 
financially exhausted, and then there will be **snaps”’ 
galore. 


Anticipated Visit of Earl Crawford 


New York collectors are looking forward with much 
pleasurable anticipation to the coming of the Earl of 
Crawford. The yacht race across the Atlantic, for the 
cup offered by the Emperor of Germany, starts on 
May 16th, which is now only a little over two weeks 
off. Thus the Valhalla may be expected in port any 
day. She is supposed to be somewhere in the West 
Indies now. His lordship has kindly offered to bring 
with him his splendid collection of United States 
stamps, and we are prepared for a great treat in view- 
ing it. The Governors of the Collectors’ Club have 
appointed a Reception Committee to wait on his lord- 
ship and to tender him an entertainment, and also 
arrange for the display of his collection before the 
members of the Club. 


Reprints of Iceland Stamps 


In the time of the late Mr. Hamlet it was a matter of 
current gossip that there was ‘‘something rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” At the present day there 
seems to be something wrong in one of Denmark’s 
colonies, to wit, Iceland. Something has recently 
been done in the Post Office Department of that island 
which is, to say the least of it, unsatisfactory. Stamp 
collectors were none too well pleased with the long 
series of stamps surcharged I GILDI, with its varieties 
of perforation, errors in type-setting, inverted sur- 
charges, etc. And now we learn that reprints have 
been made. It is said that various countries applied 
at the headquarters of the Universal Postal Union at 
Berne for copies of these stamps to place in their 
albums. When the Postal Administration of Iceland 
was requested to send a supply to Berne the stamps 
were obsolete and there were none on hand, or, at 
least, not a sufficient stock to supply the 760 copies 
which it is customary to deliver to the Universal Postal 
Union. So the stamps were reprinted. They are, 
however, unlike the originals in a number of details. 
Some of the colours are not quite right. The paper 
is that which was used for the King’s Head issue and 
is watermarked with a Crown of different shape from 
that used for the paper of the 1873-1902 issues. The 
perforation is 12}. In the original series with the 
I GILDI surcharge the 1oo aur ordinary postage and 
the 16 and 50 aur official stamps are not found with 
this perforation. So far only a few of the reprints 
have come on the market, and they are held at high 
prices, JOHN N. LurFr. 
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Our Brussels Letter 


BRUSSELS, May 2nd, 1905, 
Stamp Auction in Brussels | 


THE thirteenth sale of stamps, held in Brussels ; 
April, showed that the stamp movement is bein 
developed more and more in Belgium. There was 
crowd of people, and the stamps fetched very hig 
prices. The Belgian stamps, unused, were bid fc 
particularly, as were those of the English Colonies, 

A block of four Belgium, unused, 1 centime, imper 
forate, 1861, thick paper, fetched 24 francs. The ts 
Queen's Head, ‘* Board of Education,” fetched 7 
francs, although it was heavily obliterated. The 
pence, Queen’s Head, used, also found a buyer ati 


francs. 


These latter stamps are certainly sought after ver 
much, and they would have fetched, beyond a doubi 
much higher prices in London ; but it is none the les 
true that the prices realised in Brussels show that th 
popularity of Philately is becoming more and mor 
pronounced in Belgium. Moreover, according t 
English statistics published recently, from the point c 
view of population Belgium has the greatest numbe 
of collectors, 27 per 1,000 inhabitants. This isa ver 


ih 


- flattering record for my fellow-countrymen. 


The New Belgian Stamps ; 


The new Belgian stamps of 20, 25, and 35 centime 
were put on sale on May rst in all the post offices i: 
the country. They will be given out only to thos 
persons who apply expressly for them until the ol 
issues are exhausted. However, with a view to getting 
rid of the latter as quickly as possible, the authoritie 
have taken certain steps with regard to the franking o 
official correspondence. a 

The stamp of ro centimes will appear later, as a1 
accident which happened during the printing off ha 
made it necessary to engrave a fresh plate. As to the 
three other values, the 50 centimes will see the ligh 
at the latest during July, as G..S. W. has announcec 
already. 

No sooner have they appeared, than the new stamp: 
have caused a lively criticism. Everybody is agreec 
upon the fineness of the engraving; the likeness t 
the King is perfect, and the work is worthy of the 
engraver who has signed it; but the colours made 
use of are far from being beautiful. The 25 centime: 
is especially hideous, and we do hope that steps wil 
be taken in all haste to change its shade of ‘‘card- 
board blue,” as it is called here, and to adopt a softer 
blue and one less ‘‘loud.” 

The type of the 25, in a square with rounded 
corners, is not so fine as, for that matter, the types ol 
the 20 and of the 30 centimes. These latter represent 
the King’s profile looking to the left in a medallion 
One cannot fail to remark the 
embroidered collar and the height of the epaulette of 
the uniform. "3 

The colours of the 20 and 25 centimes, olive-green 
and red-brown, are those of the stamps now in use. 
The three stamps are supplied with the famous little 
Sunday tab :— 


NIET BESTELLEN OP ZONDAG. 


NE PAS LIVRER LE DIMANCHE. 
_ ARGUS, ~ 


‘ndon Philatelic Society 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

Hon. Sec.: J. A. Tilleard, 10, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Meetings : 4, Southampton Row, W. Alternate Fridays at 7.45. 
Annual Subscription; Town, £2 2s.; Country, £7 1s. 


= twelfth meeting of the season 1904-5 was held 
;{, Southampton Row, W.C., on Friday the 24th 


Arch, 1905, at 7.45 p.m. 

embers present: E. D. Bacon, H. J. Duveen, 
lest A. Elliott, Douglas Ellis, A. W. Maclean, 
\ V. Morten, C. J. Daun, T. Maycock, C. McNaugh- 
1, Thos. Wm. Hall, C. Neville Biggs, L. W. Fulcher, 
|R. Barrett, J. A. Tilleard, and B. D. Knox. Visitor: 
1. Duveen. 

jhe Vice-President and the Honorary Vice-Presi- 
‘it being still abroad, the chair was taken by Mr. 
D. Bacon. The minutes of last meeting having 
’n read and confirmed, the Honorary Secretary 
yorted the receipt from the Philatelic Society of 
ia of a copy of the recently published work on 
e Adhesive, Fiscal, and Telegraph Stamps of British 
tia, by Messrs. C. S. F. Crofton and W. Corfield, 
ich was directed to be acknowledged with the 
‘inks of the Society. 

\Phe meeting then proceeded to ballot for the follow- 
\r candidates for membership, all of whom were duly 
‘ected members of the Society: Mr. A. D. Ferguson, 
foposed by the Honorary Secretary, and seconded 
the Honorary Assistant Secretary; Mr. C. D. 
‘woremi, proposed and seconded by the same mem- 
rs; Mr. Arthur Bagshawe, proposed by Mr. W. V. 
orten, and seconded by the Honorary Secretary ; 
¢ W. Nordheimer, proposed by the Honorary 
eretary, and seconded by the Honorary Assistant 
‘cretary. 

The principal business of the evening consisted of 
display of the Stamps of Queensland, by Mr. H. J. 
uveen. The collection is one of the finest known 
llections of this country. It is practically complete 
d contains several stamps unknown in other collec- 
ons. The arrangement and condition of the stamps 
ere much admired, and the collection was inspected 
ith the greatest interest by the members attending 
e meeting. 

On the conclusion of the display, Mr. Hall moved 
very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Duveen, and the 
otion, which was seconded by Mr. McNaughtan, 
as carried unanimously. 


‘unior Philatelic Society 


_ President: Fred J. Melville. 
Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 4, Portland Place North, Clapham 
Road, S.W. J 
Meetings: Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 
Annual Subscription: 1s. 6d. 


| 


VERY crowded meeting of the Junior Philatelic 
‘ociety was held in Exeter Hall, Strand, on Saturday, 
lay 6th, being the 65th anniversary of the introduction 
f the adhesive postage stamp. Members began to 
ssemble as early as six o'clock, and exchange business 
vas brisk. At eight the meeting was called to order 
ind a flashlight photograph of the well-packed hall 
yas taken. Fifty-six new members were elected, 
ringing the total membership up to 408, which is the 
argest membership of any philatelic society in the 
) 

The names of the new members are: Rev. F. W. S. 
2Liévre, Bieldside; J. W. Jones, London ; G. Mackey, 
sirmingham; C. A. Squire Cox, Anerley; J. W. 
)prowart, Southport; W. H. Terry, Birkdale; Rev. 
\, H. Drysdale, p.p., Morpeth; A. E. H. Butler, 
Jlevedon; Isaac Cansino, Manchester; A. J. Foulger, 
sradford; A. B. Trousdell, London; J. A. Margoschis, 


: 


i 


Wipe i! ~“? 
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Birmingham; Miss Mary S. Cochrane, Edinburgh ; 
Jno. Leonard, Londonderry; Alfred Cole, South Nor- 
wood; Humphrey Bennett, Northampton; G. H. 
Calff, Seaford; Robert Sneath, Sheffield; A. D. 
Oubridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. Dorning Beckton, 
Manchester; Rev. A. W. Whitby, Caheragh; A. C. 
Emerson, London; B. C. Emerson, London; T. H. M. 
Savage,.Higher Tranmere; Jno. J. Darlow, Winsford; 
E. J. Rondel, Jersey ; C. J. Smith, Kingston ; W. K. 
Skipwith, Leeds; Fred A. Padgett, Leeds; J. H. 
Thackrah, Leeds; W. G. Findlater, Leeds; J. W. 
Duffield, Leeds; Rev. C. H. Spurrell, York; C. L. 
Pickard, Leeds; C. W. Harding, Leeds; Hugh Ware, 
Croydon; Sydney T. Ellis, West Norwood; P. J. 
Boorman, Gravesend; G. F. H. Gibson, Manchester ; 
Miss Nora Battye, London; Mrs. R. G. James, Kil- 
kenny; L. J. Worthington, Leek; Miss Helena Barton, 
Dublin; Miss M. L. Faulkner, Leyton; R. H. Sennett, 
Clapham; Rev. C. E. T. Whitfield, M.A., London ; 
Frank Phillips, London; Lewis May, Tufnell Park ; 
L. C. Sanderson, Chelsea; John Knight, Balham ; 
J. W. Willgoos, Drayton Park; H. G. Bourne, South 
Croydon; H. Symes, Hornsey ; Oswald Marsh, Nor- 
wood; F. R. Surrey, Highbury. 

Contributions to the Society's forgery collection 
were acknowledged from Mr. A. H. L. Giles and 
Mr. Willgoos. 

To celebrate at this meeting the 65th anniversary of 
the introduction of the postage stamp, a most interest- 
ing and instructive lantern lecture was given by the 
President, Mr. Fred J. Melville, on ‘‘The Story of the 
Adhesive Postage Stamp: its inception and develop- 
ment,” which was very greatly appreciated. The 
slides were chiefly made from fine unused copies of 
the stamps of Great Britain. 

The lecture was partly in the nature of an experi- 
ment. The difficulty of explaining fully the displays 
of stamps, when they are being handed round in the 
usual way to nearly 200 members present, is obvious. 
But by means of the lantern the stamp which is being 
discussed is fully visible on a very enlarged scale to 
the whole audience at once, and the explanation of 
minutia is thus more easily driven home. The ex- 
periment was an entire success, and as a result the 
Jantern will figure largely on next season’s programme. 
An official lanternist is wanted, and it is hoped to be 
able to elect an expert one at the annual general 
meeting. Any photographers who can assist in making 
slides of interesting stamps should communicate with 
the President, Mr. Fred J. Melville, 30, Acre Lane, 
Brixton. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Melville was proposed by 
Mr. Gilbert Lodge, seconded by Mr. T. C. Cart- 
wright, and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. R. Halliday then read an excellent little paper 
on the stamps of Cyprus, giving some notes of great 
interest and value to collectors. It was accompanied 
by a display of Mr. E. Heginbottom’s splendid collec- 
tion of that colony’s stamps. Mr. Heginbottom also 
displayed fine shows of Virgin Islands, Leewards, 
British Honduras, and Falkland Islands, contributing 
largely to the success of a very full and entertaining 
programme. 

The chairman proposed, and Mr. James Feeney 
seconded, a vote of thanks to both Mr. Halliday and 
Mr. Heginbottom. 

It was announced that the Society’s annual outing 
will take place on Saturday, June 17th, to Epping 
Forest, and owing to the very large number who have 
‘already signified their intention of joining the party 
members and friends desirous of being with us c 
that occasion should inform the Secretary without 
delay. 
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Fiull and District Philatelic Society. 


President: G. E. Pickering. 
Hon. Secretary: E. W. Drury, Westholme, Hessle, Hull. 
Meetings : Grosvenor Hotel, Hull. 


THE ninth annual meeting of this Society was held at 
its headquarters, Grosvenor Hotel, on the 1st of May, 
the President, Mr. G. E. Pickering, in the chair. 


The Secretary reported that eighteen meetings had 
been held during the past year, all of which had been 
well attended. Several good collections had been 
exhibited during the year, and several new members 
had joined, more than replacing the losses caused by 
members leaving the district. 


The Exchange Packet had circulated eleven times, 
and been promptly settled up every month. The 
sales had rather decreased, owing partly to the 
members having few duplicates to exchange, and also 
on account of a very large number of stamps having 
been exchanged or sold at the meetings. 

The Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Jones, rendered his 
balance sheet, which was audited, and after paying 
all expenses it showed a satisfactory balance in hand. 

The President, Hon. Secretary, and Committee 
were re-elected, and after a pleasant evening the 
meeting terminated. 


EDITORIAL NOTES ; | 


“GS. W.” Bound Volumes.— Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume will be completed with the issue 
for Saturday, 24th June, rgo5. 

Our publishers have already ordered the covers for 
binding the volume, but do not propose to make 
binding covers for general sale, as they imagine there 
will not be sufficient sale to warrant the expense, as 
readers will probably prefer to have their volumes 
bound in their own way. If readers wish to have 

‘publishers’ covers they had better write Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and say so. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 
estimated the number that is likely to be required. 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 


Our Miscellaneous Page.—We wish to make Gibbons 
Stamp Weekly a storehouse of information, and shall 
therefore be glad of any cuttings of more or less 
permanent interest for our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. 
Source and date of cutting must be given. 


OUR PHILATELIC 


JUNE, . T1905 


x & 2, Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. s. | 
5. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. a 
6&7. Auction: Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, London. 4.30 p.m. 
15 & 16. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. | 
19. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 4 

20 & 21. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. : 
29 & 30. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. ig ) 
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International Philatelic Union 


Founded 1881. 
President: Mr. H. R. Oldfield. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society took pla 
at Essex Hall, Strand, on Wednesday evening, M 
toth, when there were present: Mr. H. R. Oldfic 
(in the chair), Messrs. W. Schwabacher, F. Reiche 
heim, Dr. E. F. Marx, M.A., W. Schwarte, M. 
Cassels, Messrs. P. L. Pemberton, L. W. Fulch. 
A. B. Kay, J. C. Sidebotham, F. F. Lamb, a | 
Brown, and the Hon, Sec. The annual report al 
balance sheet having been read by the Hon. Sey 
was received and adopted subject to audit. The Ho 
Exchange Supt. and other officers’ reports were th’ 
read, and the President, Vice-Presidents, officers, a) 
committee were thanked for their services during t) 
past year. The President, Vice-Presidents, ai 
officers having been re-elected, the election of t' 
new committee was then proceeded with, and it w 
decided to hold their first meeting on Wednesdal 
June 14th, to make arrangements for next seaso 
The President then read an interesting paper ( 
picture stamps, illustrated by his fine collection, whi 
was much appreciated by all present, and for whieh 
hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorde 
Particulars of membership post-free on application — 
the Hon. Sec., T. H. Hinton, 26, Cromford Roa’ 
East Putney, S.W. _ 
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Editorial Communications.—All communications i 
tended for the Editor should be addressed to Edwar 
J. Nankivell, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridg 
Wells. 


Philatelic Societies—We wish to make a speci 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports ( 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the kind) 
co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this matte 
Reports should be written on one side of the pape. 
and despatched to the Editor by the earliest post. — 


Special Correspondence.—The Editor will be glad t 
receive interesting letters from philatelic centres n¢ 
already covered: by our arrangements. We wat 
chatty and newsy letters on matters of interest t, 
the general collector, and excluding all matter ‘ 
interest only to the specialist. 


Subscriptions.—Subscriptions must be sent to th 
publishers as set out on the front page of cover, ¢ 
to booksellers or railway bookstalls, but never to th 
Editor. 


a 
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Abyssinia 


“Barmetawen LE 


3 epthotocsen 3 dint 


B 


aad 


Cagnigit 
‘ABYSSINIA is called by some the It is the modern representative of the 

Switzerland of Africa, because of its ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, indeed two 
Mountainous character. It is in fact a of its series of postal issues are over- 


great tableland with a mean elevation of printed ‘‘ Ethiopie.” 
7,000 feet. Abyssinia is a federation of mixed 


gl, 
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races surrounding the head waters of the 
Blue Nile and the Atbara rivers. It is 
bounded on the west by Nubia and the 
Sudan, on the north by the Italian 
possessions of Eritrea and Somaliland, 
and on the south by British East Africa. 

The Emperor Menelik II., who claims 
descent from Menelik, the son of Solomon, 
by the Queen of Sheba, reigns over the 
kingdoms or provinces of Amhara, Tigre, 
Shoa, Gojam, and Harrar. The capital 
is Adis Abeba, in the province of Shoa. 

The country was invaded in 1867 by a 
British force sent to punish King Theodore 
of Amhara. His successor, King John, 
was killed by the Mahdists in 1869, and 
then, aided by the Italians, Menelik of 
Shoa proclaimed himself king of kings. 
In 1889 the Italians declared a protector- 
ate over the whole of Abyssinia, but in 
1896 its army was destroyed by Menelik 
at Adowa, and the sovereignty of Italy 
has since been confined to the lowlands 
of Eritrea. 

The population of the country is 
variously estimated at from three to ten 
millions. The court or official language 
is Amharic. 


Its Philatelic History 


The first postage stamps were issued 
in 1894. They were printed in Paris, and 
were received with a great deal of scepti- 
cism, but there is no doubt that many 
were legitimately used to defray postage 
within the country. Then followed some 
provisionals, overprinted ‘ Ethiopie,” and 
three sets of further provisionals over- 
printed in Amharic characters. These 
provisionals are all attributed to a desire 
to checkmate the manipulations of certain 
French dealers, who were said to have 
got hold of a large number of the first 
issue to the disadvantage of the issuing 
country, Whether this story be true or 
not, it is a fact that the stamp market has 
for some time been flooded with stamps of 
the first issue at mysteriously low prices. 

And now the currency is being changed 
to’ centimes, thus necessitating further 
provisionals. 

The unit of value, up to the change of 
currency, was the guerche, equal to 25 
centimes, or 23d. 


The First Issue 


The first postage stamps were designed 
by the eminent French engraver, M., 
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Mouchon, and were printed at the print. 
ing works of the Administration de: 
Postes, Paris. The sheets were mad 
up of six panes, in three horizontal pairs 
of panes, each pane containing five rows 
of five stamps, or twenty-five stamps ir 
each pane, making a total of 150 stamps 
to each sheet. . 
The four lower values had a portrait 
of the Emperor Menelik II., and the 
three high values a heraldic design thus 
described: ‘‘A lion passant regardant, 
holding with his left fore-paw a cross with 
a pennon attached, upon which is the 
motto ‘ Vicit Leo de Tribu Juda.’ ” | 
For some time after the issue was 
chronicled in the philatelic journals it was 
asserted that the stamps had their origin 
and their circulation in Paris. However, 
it is now beyond dispute that some did 
eventually reach Abyssinia for legitimate 
use. . 
In all there were seven values. 


Type 2. 


1894. Zypes 1 (} to 2 g.) and 2 (4 to 16 £)s 


Perf. Unused. Used. 

Sn onhe Si ids 

4 g., green o 2 0. 3 

3 8-, red Ox=2 (oye 2) 

I g., blue 0 3 ° 3 

2g., brown GO: 14 Oo 4 

4 2., claret . Os ie OG 

8 g., lilac o 6 o 8 

16 g., black -. o. 8 o 9 


Overprinted ‘‘ Ethiopie” 

In 1901 two sets of provisionals on the 
original values were issued, one over- 
printed ‘‘ Ethiopie” in fancy letters, and 
the other with the same word in script 
type. The overprinting was hand-stamped 
in blue, violet, and black, but I am un- 
able to say whether complete sets of the 
different colours were done or not. 

t9o1. All values of the first issue overprinted 
“Ethiopie” in fancy letters, in violet, in black, and in 
lite. Pers Unused, 


N ANIA 
198 99 OR 
- 
i) 
Qa 


4 g., claret 
8 g., lilac 
16 g., black 


SPARDD AOR 


OWN NH HOS 


‘“ Ethiopie” in script type, in blue-black. 
Perf. 


1901. 


8 g., lilac. 
16 g., black. 


Y’rovisionals: Overprinted in Amharic 


_ In 1902 all values of the first issue were 
sverprinted in Amharic characters in Type 
i Bosata” or ‘‘Posta,” in violet. In 
jibbons Catalogue the colour of the 
»verprint is described as blue-black, but 
fiolet seems to me nearer the mark. 


AhYs 


Type 3. 
1902. First issue overprinted with Type 3. 

Perf. Unused, 
sod. 
i g., green ° 9 
3 g., red ° 9 
1 g., blue rao 
2 g., brown Fin 
4 g-, claret BAR 
8 g., lilac 2/0 
16 g., black 5 0 


In 1903 the stamps of the first issue 
were overprinted in violet with Type 4, 
* Malekathe.”’ 


Onn he 
Type 4. 


1903. First issue overprinted with Type 4. 


Perf. Unused. 

Sree 

4 g., green o 6 

4g., red o 6 

1 g., blue as 6 

2 g., brown 5176 

4 g., claret 2 oO 

8 g., lilac 2 6 

16 g., black 4 6 


In 1904 the stamps of the first issue 
were again overprinted in blue in Amharic 
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with Type 5. What this latest Amharic 
overprint means I have not yet heard. 
Perhaps some Abyssinian reader will en- 


lighten us. 
Pant 


Type 5. 


1904. First issue overprinted with Type 5. 


Unused, Used. 

Spas Se aes 

+ &., green 94429 9 

4 g., red o 9 Be 

1 g., blue iets. red 

2 g., brown 5 ths. 

4 g., claret PALES. 2 0 

8 g., lilac ae 6 26 
16 g., black 5 0 = 


Change of Currency 


This year the currency has been changed 
for the stamps from the Abyssinian to the 
French equivalents in centimes, presum- 
ably because the letters from Abyssinia 
pass through the French territory of 
Djibouti to the outer world, being franked 
outside the Abyssinian frontier with Dji- 
bouti stamps. The overprinting is evident- 
ly done with a hand-stamp with the ink 
that happens to be most convenient—blue, 
violet, pink, and greyish black. 


1905. Overprinted in French currency. 
Unused. 
aa. 
o050n 4¢g., green tai 
10 5, 4g-, red Hee 
20 5, §g.-,; blue 26 
40 5, 2g., brown 2 6 
80 ,, 4g, claret 3.6 
1.60 ,, 8 g., lilac mano 
3:20 55 16.2, black 7-6 


And lastly we have received the } g., 
red, surcharged ‘‘5 c/m” in the right top 
corner and also in the left lower corner, 
and divided diagonally for use as 5 ©. 


stamps. Unused. Used. 
S23. Sia as 
5c. on half of 4 g., red 4°90 4 0 


(To be continued.) 


THE PHILATELIST’S COLLECTING BOOK. 


For the coat pocket. With patent fastening to flap. Size, 65x44 inches. 


Handsomely bound in Art Cloth 


Each book centains 12 pages, having four strips of linen, 3_inch wide, arranged horizontally, glued at the bottom 
edge and with the upper one open, for the safe retention and preservation of recent purchases or duplicates. 


A large pocket is also provided at the back for Envelopes or Stamps in bulk. 
No. 17, post-free, 2s. 7d. No. 18—oblong, 24 pages, 6 strips on each page, 


Collectors. 


In daily use by leading London 
interleaved with strong 


glazed paper to prevent rubbing—post-free, 5s. 4d. ; abroad, 5s. 6 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
By Revi TOs Wal vON ee Mone 


(Continued from page 326.) 
Stamps without a Name (6. continued) 


"THE States of Italy which, in former 

days, recognised the Pope as their 
over-lord in things temporal as well as 
spiritual, are known by various names. 
They are called the States of the Church, 
the Pontifical or Papal States, and the 
Roman States. Bit by bit these States were 
wrested from the Church of Rome. In 
1870 the Italian troops entered Rome, and 
all that was left of the Roman States was 
merged in the Kingdom of Italy. The 
first issue of stamps was made in 1852. 
The design is a striking one. It consists 
of a papal tiara above two crossed keys, 
and an inscription above, with the value 
underneath. This central design, common 
to all the series, is enclosed in a frame 
which differs in shape in all the values. 
The currency was in scudi and bajocchi. 
One scudo= too bajocchi. One bajocchi 
=3d. Two illustrations are given below 
for the purpose of showing the difference 
in frames. 
for ‘‘ bajocchi.”’ 
fore halls 


‘ 


MEZZO is the Italian 


ROMAN STATES. 


In 1868, owing to a change in currency 
from ‘‘scudi” to ‘‘ lire,” a new series was 
issued. In this series the central design 
was the same. The only difference was 
that the values were expressed in ‘‘cente- 
simi.” 

We have described the 1874 issue of 
Montenegro in a former article. An issue 
commemorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the dynasty of the reigning 
family appeared in 1896. The issue be- 
longed to the “‘stamps made for collectors” 
type. The design, an illustration of which 
appears below, consisted of a view of 
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The abbreviated Baj. stands - 


Cetinje, the capital. The dates 1606, 
1896, appear in the top corners. 


| 
| 
; 
MONTENEGRO COMMEMORATION ISSUE. . 


Inasmuch as heraldic figures occupy no 
little space in the designs on postage 
stamps, it may be of interest if I digress 
from the immediate subject and introduce 
the ‘‘lion” as being the most important 
of all beasts from a heraldic point of 
view. The lion assumes a variety of 
positions on the shield. His normal 
attitude is ‘‘rampant,” ze. in an erect 
position with the left hind-leg on the 
ground, the head sideways, and the tail 
curved over the back. He is *‘ passant” 
when he is represented as walking, three 
paws resting on the ground and the right 
fore-paw elevated. He is ‘‘ passant gar- 
dant’”’ when depicted as the last, but with 
the head looking out of the shield. In 
the Royal Arms of the United Kingdom, 
three lions ‘‘ passant gardant” occupy 
the first and the fourth quarters of the 
shield. There has been much controversy 
as to whether these animals ought not to 
have been leopards, because it is held to 
be contrary to the true spirit of heraldry 
to have more than one lion in a quarter- 
ing, seeing that lions are animals which 
brook no rivals. This, however, is out- 
side our subject. Let us turn to the first 
issue of Persia. Here we have an ex- 
ample of the lion ‘‘ passant gardant”’ as 


PERSIA, 
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je central design of the series. The 
urious marks in the four corners are the 
jumerals of value. The particular illus- 
ration given is that of the 8 shahi. 


The two-masted paddle steamer which 
iwures as the central design of the pro- 
jsional issue of Peru in 1857 indicates 
he origin of the said series. The stamps 
vere the property of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, and were handed 
yver to the Peruvian Government to be 


By S. D. WILSON 


Mee ORTLY after promising Dick to be- 
“come a stamp collector, I had a piece 
of good luck. It took the form of a 
legacy of £10 from an eccentric uncle, 
“to be used to remedy some appalling 
ignorance.” On consideration, I decided 
to remedy my appalling ignorance of 
geography. How? By buying expensive 
geographical works and maps, which 
former, at least, I should not understand? 
‘No! but by buying stamps under Dick’s 
tuition and the study of their countries. 
_ Lhave mentioned that Dick started me 
off with a heterogeneous collection, which 
he declared were no use to him; yet many 
of these I found catalogued at 1d. or 3d. 
each; and, as I was determined to do 
‘stamps keenly if at all, I asked Dick for 
an explanation. 

“Oh,that’ssimple,” hetoldme. ‘Dealers 
‘buy those stamps in thousands for very 
small sums, and their value is practically 
nil. But their big expenses, advertise- 
‘ments, clerks, work in sorting and arrang- 
‘ing packets, and half a hundred things 
‘make it impossible to catalogue them at 
less. Don’t buy used stamps of a big 
power, that are printed in millions; they 
can never be rare or valuable. Get hold 
of unused stamps of a small power. Then 
‘if there is a revolution and new stamps 
are printed, the limited first issue becomes 
valuable; or the stamps may have some 
unexpected watermark or surcharge, or— 
oh, fifty things. Get on with your stuff, 
you fat-head, and don’t worry me. You 
remind me of cheap fireworks, all noise 
and nothing to show for it in the end.” 

It is a great pleasure to talk to Dick. 
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used until such time as a regular issue 
could be put in circulation. The letters 
in the four corners are the initials of the 
company. 


(To be continued.) 


EVENINGS WITH DICK. II. 


Well, I was a young collector, and so 
of course I bought the wrong things. I 
wanted my album to be a beauty-book, 
and when I saw beautiful stamps—and 
some of them are really works of art— 
cheap, those I bought. New Zealand, 
with its sceneries and rare birds, Bolivia 
eleven stars (nine stars are more expen- 
sive), Tonga, Newfoundland, which needs 
a nice discrimination, Sirmoor, the Guate- 
mala parrots, and always, when possible, 
Labuan. Labuan—which really only sur- 


-charges North Borneo issues— Labuan 


was my favourite: the stags’ heads and 
crocodiles and birds and monkeys, and 
all the rest of them. 

I was getting together quite a respect- 
able crowd by the time of this visit to 
Dick. Dick was specialising in another 
and expensive, to me very expensive, set 
of—never mind what. Their name has 
been loathsome to me ever since then. 

By now I was becoming of the opinion 
that I knew as much about stamps as 
anyone breathing; and picking up an 
extra set of Guatemala in a small shop in 
the country at about a quarter of their 
value naturally tended to enhance this 
rosy view. 

That very day, taking a short cut 
through a sufficiently shady part of town, 
I came across a set of the identical stamps 
which Dick was so laboriously endeavour- 
ing to complete. They were gummed on 
a dirty old envelope and marked 55s. ; 
they were worth, I knew, some 425. I 
walked by the shop, thinking rapidly and 
cautioning myself. I must not appear 
too eager; must bargain a little; must 
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see they were all right, etc., etc. I re- 
turned and asked to see the stamps; they 
appeared quite as they should be. 

I said to the man, ‘‘I suppose they are 
all right? Genuine and all that?” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘it only needs 
someone who knows something about 
stamps to see whether they’re genuine or 
not. Even I could see that.” He could, 
the brute. 

I bought the stamps and walked out 
treading on air. I was very pleased with 
myself, till I had had words with two 
old gentlemen for running into them 
gratuitously, upset a perambulator, and 
nearly been run over by a bus. But that 
by the way. ; 

With a smile of triumph, I dumped 
down my precious bargain before Dick, 
and asked him loftily, ‘‘ And what price 
that lot, my friend?” Dick looked at them 
casually. ‘‘Twopence to a friend,” he 
said indifferently. 

‘What?’ I shouted. 

‘“Nothing to anyone else ; shams, you 
idiot,” he continued imperturbably. ‘‘Ex- 
actly what they are, rubbish. Genuine! 
Anyone who knew anything at all about 
stamps would know whether they were 
genuine or not.”’ 

‘‘That’s exactly what the shopman 
said,” I answered. And then, light break- 
ing in upon me, I am sorry to say that I 
swore. 

Dick went on calmly sorting and cata- 
loguing, I sat and kicked myself for 
a rabbit; and remembering my satisfac- 
tion at getting those worthless bits of 
paper for sixpence less than the marked 
price, kicked myself again. 

Dick whistled ‘‘ Bill Bailey” quite con- 
tentedly and quite out of tune, occasion- 
ally smiling in a superior manner at me. 
It. was obvious that I should have to 
retaliate somehow, or I should never hear 
the last of those beastly shams. But how? 

Presently it came to me like a flash. 

‘‘T got something else pretty useful the 
other day,” said I, as carelessly as I could. 

‘Another set of shams?” said Dick, 
with a chuckle. 

 Nos7t replied) ‘it's a, portrait. 1of 
Washington; authentic too; supposed 
to be very good of him. I should think 
it’s worth a good deal.” 

Now Dick buys that sort of thing 
wherever and whenever he can; they go 
into what he is pleased to call his ‘‘ His- 
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torical Museum.”. It, the Museum, ig 
valuable, and becomes more so every 
year. ‘* All stamps,” he tells me. 4 
‘‘Want to sell it?” said Dick, interested 
immediately. 4 

‘‘ Well, I intended to keep. I think i 
might become worth a lot in time. But it 
would certainly look well in the museum.” 


‘What do you want for it? No non- 
sense now.” 

‘* Say five pounds.” : 

‘“Say your grandmother. It’s a pig in 


a poke; I 
shillings,” 

‘*Done,” said I, and so he wasvaer 
handed him a United States of America 
stamp, with the head of Washington on 
it; value, three a penny. He had given 
it me himself. ; 

Dick stared at the thing, speechless. 
Yet all I told him was true. 

When the American stamps were first 
put into use, and for some time after- 
wards, the heads put on the stamps were 
those of the great men of America. Thus 
you will find the American heroes, from 
Washington till quite recent days, per- 
petuated in their stamps. Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
many others ; also the arms, landing and 
reception of Columbus—these latter from 
imagination, of course—the pony express, 
locomotive, mail-steamer, and such im- 
portant events and inventions. America 
has certainly produced the most interest- 
ing stamps pictorially; with the help of 
a good catalogue (Stanley Gibbons, by 
the way, are bringing out a new one that 
promises to be marvellous), their stamps 
are of great interest as historical finger- 
posts even to those who do not collect. 
This by the way. Ss 

Well, I got my five shillings from Dick, 
and a good laugh at him too; moreover, 
I got a dressing down with the gloves. 

However, both of us had been spoofed, 
and honours were easy. I expended my 


haven’t seen it, but I bid five 


b 


hard-won five shillings on Labuan; a 


foolish thing to do, for reasons which I 
will explain later. : 

Why would I not give the name of the 
stamps that took mein so prettily? Be- 
cause no boy of ten would have been 
caught so easily; the trick is too old. 
But Dick’s last remark to me may give 
you a hint. ‘*‘You and those shams are 
very alike, ugly. Three-cornered rubbish.” 

I thanked him. | E 3 


(To be continued.) 
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SOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


London International Exhibition, 1906 


[HE arrangements for the great Exhibi- 
jon are proceeding apace. The Exhibi- 
ion Committee have just sent out their 
mvitations to collectors to guarantee the 
sxpenses of the show. As in the case of 
the last great Exhibition, it is not likely 
that the guarantors will be out of pocket, 
for in the end the receipts from admissions 
and the letting of dealers’ stalls more 


than pay the expenses of a successful 
Exhibition. 


The General Committee 


A General Committee is to be formed 
of leading collectors all over the country, 
and, as a beginning, the President and the 
Secretary of all the Philatelic Societies 
are to be piaced on this list. The more 
collectors throughout the country who 
can be actively and officially connected 
with the business, the more successful it 
is likely to be. 


Badges. The latest suggestion 


A READER suggests that the CA and CC 
should be placed on a star-shaped pen- 
dant. An excellent idea, that I shall act 
upon. The badge will then represent the 
watermarks, Star, CC, and CA. It is 
true that all these are British watermarks, 
but the combination will serve splendidly 
in the absence of any more comprehensive 
idea, which is not forthcoming. I hope 
soon to be able to give.an illustration of 
the medallist’s design. 


A Philatelic Locket 


Another reader suggests a locket with 
a glass face, into which the wearer could 
fit a stamp of his pet country. Nota bad 
idea, but open to the fatal objection that 
we must have a badge that will be Greek 
to all but those who are collectors. It 
is a curious fact, but those who most 
strongly object to the CC and CA de- 
sign have been most hopelessly barren 
of ideas for anything that could be made 
to serve the purpose. But let it not be 
understood that, because I have given so 
much prominence to objections, very little 
has been said on the other side. Asa 
matter of fact, there has been quite a 
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chorus of approvals of the CC and CA 
designs. 


The Ocean Race 


WE are getting quite excited over the 
Ocean Yacht Race, for we philatelists 
feel that we have a special favourite in 
the Earl of Crawford’s Valhalla. Just 
before the start a group of leading col- 
lectors met in London and cabled his lord- 
ship the best wishes of English collectors. 
A good stiff gale or two will settle the 
small craft, and leave the race to the 
large vessels, of which the Valhalla 1s 
the largest. She is a philatelic yacht in 
the best sense of the word, for her owner 
does most of his philatelic work on board 
of her when he is cruising in foreign parts, 
to which our English climate unfortunately 
banishes him during the winter. 


‘‘Multiple CA” or ‘CA, CA” 


Some journals, and a few collectors, call 
the new watermark ‘‘CA, CA” instead of 
‘‘multiple CA”. I am puzzled to account 
for the preference, for surely ‘‘ multiple 
CA” is much more expressive. ‘‘CA, 
CA” is a simple repetition, whereas the 
watermark or portions of it appear not 
twice but as much as four times on a 
single stamp. It is, therefore, more cor- 
rectly described as ‘‘ multiple CA”. 


Australian Juniors 


SoME junior collectors of Sydney, New 
South Wales, have formed themselves 
into a Society which they style the ‘‘ Union 
Stamp Collecting Club.” Judging from 
a sample of their rules, published by our 
old friend the Australian Philatelist, the 
said juniors must be a ‘‘smart set.” Here 
are the samples :— 


Rule 1. Members are not compelled to exchange 

stamps they wish to keep. 

», 2. No swearing or smoking is permitted at 
the meetings. 

5, 3 Nomember may take any other member’s 
stamps. 

,, 10. The President remains in office till he 
wishes to resign. 

,, 28. Members who are caught taking other 


members’ stamps will be put out of the 
Club. 

If the President tells a member to leave 
the Club-room he willdo soimmediately. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 


new issues, News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should ! 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Federated Malay States.— We have received the 


8 c., 20 c., and 50 c. on the multiple CA paper. So 
far the issues stand as follows :— 


SLL er 3 
—————————_—_—=— 


: 2 


Multiple CA. Perf, 


Wuk. 
I c., green and black. 
3.¢., brown e 
4 C., Carmine A 
8 c., ultramarine ,, 
to c., claret * 
20 c., black and mauve. 


50 c., orange-brown and black. 


German East Africa.—We have received from 
Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. several values of a 
new series of the German Colonial Ship design with 
values expressed in ‘‘heller” currency instead of the 
pfennige. 

Perf. 
23 h., light brown. 
4h., green. 
7% h., rose. 
15 h., ultramazine. 
20 h., black and red on yellow. 


30 h. As carmine, 
45 h. es mauve, 
60 h, “o carmine on voseé. 


Hong Kong.—The 10 dollars has been received 
on the multiple C A paper. 


Wmk. Multiple C A. Perf, 


2C., green. 
4 C.; green on red paper. 
5 c., Orange 5; centre green. 
ro c., blue; centre purple; on blue paper. 
20 c., chestnut ; centre grey-black. 
30 c., black; centre green. 
50 c., magénta; centre green. 
1 dol., sage-green ; centre mauve. 
2 dols., vermilion ; centre grey-black. 
to dols., brown ; centre black ; on blue paper. 
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Leeward Islands.—wen's Weekly Stamp New 
chronicles the receipt of the 3d. current King’s Heac 
stamp on multiple C A paper. 


[LEEWARD ISLANDS| i 


Wmk. MultipleC A. Perf, i 


3d., purple and black. 


Peru.—From this country we have a new 12 cent: 
avos stamp of the picture type with a very neat and 
clear illustration of the Instituto Municipal de Higiene. 
It is the work of the American Bank Note Co. 4 


Perf. 

12 centavos, blue; centre black. 
} 

Southern Nigeria.—We have received the 4d. 

and 2s. 6d. on the multiple CA paper, and several 

correspondents call our attention to the omission of 

the 1d. from our last list of multiples. The list is now 

complete with the one exception of the ros. value. 


Wimk. Multiple CA. Perf, 


3d., green and black. 

1d., carmine and black. 

2d., orange-brown and black. 
2d., ultramarine and black. 
4d., olive-green and black. 
6d., mauve and black. 

1s., black and green. 

2s. 6d., brown and black. 
5s., yellow and black. 

41, violet and green, 


fOR G.S.W. READERS 


UR Publishers propose to set apart 
this page for the offer of Special 
Bargains to “GS. W.” readers. 
In the course of business there comes 
requently the opportunity of buying large 
parcels of comparatively scarce stamps at 
bargain rates. 


Hitherto such purchases have been added 
to stock, and have generally resulted in the 
reduction of the Catalogue quotations. 


In future, instead of being added to 
stock, they will be offered as Special 
Bargains to our readers. 


These special offers will be open for one 
‘week only from the date of the number mm 
which they appear. After the expiration 
of a week the stamps well be supplied at 
the regular rates only, and, im the majority 
of cases, the Catalogue prices will be main- 
tained, instead of being reduced, as hitherto, 
as the result of the purchase of bargain 
parcels. 


Foreign and Colonial readers will be 
supplied with these bargains if they de- 
_spatch their orders within one week of 
receipt of the number contaim ing the offer. 


i Genk 


OUR SECOND SPECIAL OFFER 


‘is as follows :— 


HONG KONG 
to cents on 30 cents, green. 
There are three varieties of this 
estamp :— 


First, with value surcharged in small 
Chinese characters on the left side. This 
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sPECIAL BARGAINS 


‘5 the commonest, and sells at 15. 3d. 
each. 


Second, with value in /arge characters. 
This is rather rare, and sells at 20s. 
each. 


Third, our Special Bargain, without any 
Chinese surcharge at all. This has been 
a very rare stamp, and we catalogue it 
at 30s. each, or 25S. used, but in our 
Addenda we were able to reduce this to 
ros. each. 


We have just picked up a little parcel 
of 300 of these stamps, and as long as 
they last we offer them to readers of 
G.S. W. only at the wonderfully low price 
of 4s. each post-free. 


We shall be obliged if: our clients who 
order any stamps from our Special Bargain 
List will say if they would like a sheet of 
stamps on approval. 

If the applicant is in residence at a 
school his application for an approval 
sheet must be countersigned by his house 
master. 

If your name is not on our books a 
reference is requested if you wish to have 
sheets of stamps on approval. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LIMITED, 
391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STAMPS AND STAMP COLLECTING. By Major E. B. EVANS. 


The young collector is frequently perplexed by the meaning of the various terms used in stamp collecting, 


and the fullest explanations of these will be found in this book. 


bound in Cloth. 


2s. gd. in Paper Cover, or 4s. 6d. strongly 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE STAMP KING 


By G. DE BEAUREGARD anp H. DE GORSSE. | 
Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 3 


CHAPTER X (continued) 


How Miss Betty received three simultaneous visits 
which she would have preferred to have in SUCCESSION 


O N leaving the Hotel Bristol he Saw, a few paces off, 
at the base of the Vendéme Column, three men 
walking up and down, as if waiting for someone. 
He recognised one of them for the fellow whom he had 
seen a few minutes before with Miss Betty, and who 
had stared at him so rudely. As soon as he appeared 
this man pointed him out quietly to his two com- 
panions, and, by the way in which they also studied 
him, the American felt cértain they were detectives of 
some sort. And he was by no means pleased to find 
they were shadowing him. When he stopped at 
M. Courtalain’s to settle about the ear-rings they 
waited for him on the opposite pavement, and, as 
Soon as ever he had taken a step outside, they followed 
him again with the same persistence. 
““They make such a show of spying upon me,” 
thought William, ‘that it would almost seem as if 
they do it purposely. I see what it means. Not only 


am I shadowed, but I am to know that I am, so as to 
take away from me all desire for action, for the good 
reason that if I make the least move Betty will im- 
mediately hear of it, and hasten to thwart me and 
profit by it herself.” 

But at this moment he arrived at the Terminus 
Hotel, and lost no time in entering. 


i 
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SHADOWED BY THREE MEN 


CHAPTER XI 
Wherein John meditates a terrible vengeance 


Vie having received Betty’s permission to 
go out, hastened to the Terminus Hotel, wasting 

no time in playing truant in the Paris streets. 
She had deeply considered the question of her marriage 
with William’s valet since the evening before, and felt 
that she had thing's of the highest importance to say 
to him. John was exerting himself in putting his 
master’s clothes in order when Victoria arrived and 
breathlessly rang the bell of their rooms. As the 
authoritative peal echoed through the whole hotel the 
good fellow started so that he let fall the coat he was 


Sate tes vey 
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brushing. But as soon as he recovered from th 
shock he hurried to the door, thinking it must b 
Mr. William Keniss returning unexpectedly. a 

As he opened the door a still greater shock cause 
him to fall back two or three steps, and nearly thre; 
him on the floor. Victoria, always in exuberant spirit 
when she found herself in the presence of the man t 
whom she had lost her heart, had thrown herself with 
out warning into his arms. And John, being quit 
unprepared for such an event, could only stare open 
mouthed, incapable of manifesting his surprise in am 
other manner. 

*‘That’s a nice way of coming in!” he cried at last 
when he could find breath enough. 

“Then you didn’t expect to see me?” returnec 
Victoria. 

“Well, well 5 

‘Well, what?” 

‘Well, I didn’t expect you—so soon! 

‘“Then does my coming displease you, sir?” 

‘“No, no! What ideas you do get into your head, 
my dear Victoria!” 

‘““Well, you don’t look as pleased as you ought tc 
be at my visit.” 

‘What makes you think 
delighted—enchanted i 

‘*“No one would imagine it.” 

“I can’t fire a salute from a cannon every time I see 
you. In the first place, for the very good reason that 
I am not in the habit of carrying such an instrument 
about with me. But come into this room and tell me 
what brings you here.” 

‘‘What brings me! He wants to know what brings 
me! The ungrateful man! And what do you think 
would be likely to bring me, Master John, if not the 
thing in which we are both so deeply interested ?” 

*‘Our marriage?” 

‘*Of course.” 

‘‘Are you afraid, then, that I shall forget it? The 
thought of it is never out of my mind.” 

**T don’t believe you.” 

‘‘Must I give you my word of honour?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Very well; you have it.” 

Such were the first greetings exchanged that day 
between John Cockburn and Victoria Crockett, and, 
if we might be allowed to draw a conclusion from 
these few words, we should say that Mr. William 
Keniss’s valet, honest fellow though he was, occasion- 
ally gave his word of honour somewhat lightly. We 
know that John quite intended to marry Victoria, 
whose nice little dowry was far from distasteful to him, 
but he was in no great hurry for the nuptial ceremony, 
holding that there are some things, even some agree- 
able ones, which may be put off for a time without 
inconvenience. And marriage, as we have seen, was, 
in his opinion, one of these things. 

Victoria, on the other hand, in spite of her lost 
youth, loved him with an ardent love, and was so 
afraid, too, of becoming an old maid that she would 
have married him straight off had it been possible. 
So Miss Scott’s hurried departure, coming at the very 
moment when John, tired of resisting her importuni- 
ties, was on the point of giving in, had hurt her 
deeply. Her wedding had been indefinitely post- 
poned, perhaps broken off altogether. She had 
asked herself if it were possible John should forget 
her entirely, in spite of his many promises. For she 
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am not pleased? Iam 


cv 


Blake, eck: 


uubted the truth of the old proverb— ‘‘ Absence 
akes the heart grow fonder.” 
So it was in a very unhappy frame of mind that 
ictoria had crossed from New York to Havre, where, 
ywever, one of the greatest joys that had illuminated 
we existence was awaiting her, for there she met 
rain, in the most unexpected way, him whom she 
jared she had lost for so long. 
So it is really true there is no change with regard 
, our marriage?" she began again, while John 
yntinued his work, walking backwards and forwards 
, the room. 
Why, Victoria, what do you want changed?” 
Nothing at all; but lam afraid i 
why?” 
“Because you men are so changeable,” 

«Other men may be, but I am not.” 
| Qh, you are no better than the rest.” 


“Thank you—on my own account first and secondly 

on theirs.” 

But Victoria, seeing the conversation was not taking 
the direction she wished, could not repress a move- 
ment of impatience. 

- Look here, John,” she cried; ** this is not the time 
to be witty. Weare talking of serious things.” 

“T quite agree with you.” 

‘‘Before we left New York we had settled, you 
‘know, to have the banns published.” 

‘Yes, I remember.” 

_ ‘And by this time we should probably have been 
married.” 

_ ‘Very likely.” 

So I’ve thought of something.” 

© “What is it?” 

“As we didn’t get married in New York, why 
_shouldn’t we in Paris?” 
John stopped in his work with such a jump that he 
nearly knocked his head against the ceiling, while a 
look of the deepest surprise spread over his face. 

_ “What did you say?” he demanded. 
“Tt isn’t necessary to repeat it. You heard quite 


well.” 
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JOHN WAS OCCUPIED IN BRUSHING HIS MASTER’S 
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‘Yes, I suppose I did.” 

‘Doesn't it seem to you the most natural thing in 
the world? How can we tell when we shall get back 
to New York?” 

‘On the other hand, how can we tell how long we 
shall be in Paris?” 

‘‘ What do you mean by that?” 

‘Why, we can’t get married in that way, straight 
off the reel. There are innumerable formalities to 
be complied with in France as well as in America— 
more even in France than in America. And for that 
purpose we must have plenty of time before us. Now 
it seems to me that this isn't our case, for either you 
or I may have to leave here at any minute—to-day, to- 
morrow, the day after to-morrow. How do we know 
when ?”’ 

‘* All the same 

‘No, Victoria; take my word for it we can’t get 


” 


CLOTHES 


married in Paris. We must wait till we get back to 
New York; for I promise you the wedding shall take 
place as soon as ever we return.” 

“You swear it?” 

‘Yes, I do.” 

The future husband and wife being, as we know, 
devoted to bezique, now settled themselves at a table 
and began a game. At first chance favoured John, 
who almost immediately scored a hundred for aces 
and a two hundred and fifty. Then fora few minutes 
they played on without being able to declare any- 
thing, and the game was becoming monotonous, when 
Miss Betty’s maid threw down a king and queen of 
trumps, crying— 

‘‘ Forty for a royal marriage. 

John could not resist so good an opportunity for a 
joke. 

‘Really, my dear, you can’t think of anything but 
marrying people to-day,” he said. 

It was not, perhaps, a very witty remark, but 
Victoria was so delighted at having scored forty that 
she laughed long and loud. 

At this moment a bell rang. 


” 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


Our Scotch Letter 


EDINBURGH, May 11th, 1905. 

The Quiet Season 
THE quiet season in stamps is always particularly 
quiet in Scotland. The short spell of fine weather 
with long daylight attracts most collectors, and their 
albums and tweezers are stored away from May till 
October. The habit of closing town houses for two 
months, sometimes for three, is very general, and only 
the more ardent souls take their stamps with them to 
the coast or Highlands. 

There are plenty of wet days, however, and he isa 
wise collector who finds a corner in his portmanteau 
for something to while away the enforced stay indoors, 


On the Hunt 


I spent a summer recently in a small Scotch burgh, 
where a relative—a banker—had a great pile of old 
correspondence dating back to the days before 1840. 
I persuaded him to search for stamps for me, and to 
his surprise and my regret he found all the stamps 
apart from the penny reds had been removed by some 
previous searcher. This is typical of the general state 
of affairs, 

There are not many “finds” heard of, although it 
is impossible to doubt there is plenty yet to be dis- 
covered, 

I saw a fine batch of triangular Capes on original 
envelopes unearthed last year in a small village in 
Aberdeenshire. They were discreetly handled by the 
canny owner, and he did not let them go at much less 
than their market value. 


A Fortunate Lady Collector 


I know of a collection, owned by a lady, with the 
first issues of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick complete, 
and many of the rarest provisional West Indians, ald 
cut from letters sent to the owner and her friends. This 
happens to be in the small town I have alluded to 
above, and I seem to see some connection between 
the blanks in the banker's correspondence and the full 
albums of this good lady. What would we not all 
give to have the opportunities of our grandparents ! 


Stamps Removed from Letters before Delivery 

To-day I received a postal packet from Australia 
(delivered to me xot in Edinburgh) with the stamps 
beautifully removed! Whatever can one do under 
such circumstances? Did the person who took them 
steal? [Most certainly.—Epb. G.S. W.] And if so, 
who was the rightful owner of the stamps? The 
sender, the addressee, or the postal authorities pro 
tem. ? [Our correspondent should complain to the 
postal authorities, who would investigate the matter, 
for no employee is allowed to tamper with letters in 
transit.—Eb. G. S. W. 


Forged British Officials 


There are some very nasty forged British Officials 
going about in this district, and doubtless elsewhere. 
The best test I have found is that the space between 
the ends of the letter “Cc” of OFFICIAL is longer in 
the forged than in the genuine. One Is., red and 
green, I. R. Official, Queen’s Head, was postmarked 
with a date a year before the stamp was issued. 

I heard also of some R.H. Officials on pieces of 
originals, with the impression of the type surcharge 
showing clearly on the back of the piece of envelope. 
Every effort is made here to extirpate such stuff, and 
any offender discovered will have a bad time of it. 


T. A. MCINTYRE, 


GIBBONS STAMP WEEKLY 
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Our Constantinople Letter | 
CONSTANTINOPLE, May rath, 1905, | 


z 


HAVING returned to our city after an absence of abou 
five weeks, I hasten to resume my correspondence, 


Provisional Issue 


My readers will have learned, without doubt, tha 
during last January the stamps of 1 piastre on 2) 
centimes, blue, failed for some days in the Frencl 
Post Office at Beyrouth, and the 15 centimes, orange 
of the same issue had to be surcharged. Some 
authentic details concerning this provisional issue will, 
doubtless, be of interest. | 

There were altogether 1,000 stamps surcharged, 
which were used from the evening of January 17th tc 
the morning of January 28th, exclusively to frank or 
to pay the registration fee on letters. Thus not one 
stamp .has been sold unused, All are obliterated, 
After these stamps were exhausted (they were used 
under the surveillance of the French Consulate) it 
was seen that there was an error on one stamp in 
every square of twenty-five; this stamp bore the 
word PIASTTE instead of PIASTRE; thus, there were 
in all forty of these errors. 


New Issue for Turkey 


The new issue of stamps for Turkey will appear on 
August 31st next. Hitherto the Turkish post has used 
the same stamps for inland and foreign postage, no 
difference being made in the destination of a letter. 


The Foreign Post Offices 


Every collector knows that there are foreign post 
offices in Turkey, and I think some details, for ex- 
ample, concerning the various British post offices in 
Turkey will please my readers. 

England has six post offices in Turkey ; two are in 
Constantinople, one of them at Galata, the business 
centre, and the other at Stamboul on the left bank, 
one at Smyrna, one at Beyrouth, one at Salonica, and 
one at Bagdad. All these post offices use at this 
moment the following stamps surcharged in paras 
and piastres :— 


25d., surcharged ‘‘4o paras.” 
5d. ” 80 4, 
rod, i ‘*4 piastres.” 
2s. 6d. Fe 12 a 


An envelope for a registered letter surcharged ‘‘4o 
paras,” and stamps of 4d. and 1d. without surcharge, 
and cards of 1d. and of 1d. by 1d. without surcharge. 

Anybody can send letters at will by the British post, 
which, between eight o’clock in the morning and six 
o'clock in the evening, receives and gives out letters, 
money orders, parcels, etc. It is the same with the 
other foreign post offices in Constantinople, and they 
are four in number—French, German, Austrian, and 
Russian. 

Greece and Egypt also used to have their post offices 
formerly in Constantinople and at Smyrna, but they 
have been abolished. As to Italy, it has never had a 
post office in Constantinople; it has had one only at 
Tripoli, in Barbary, on the African coast, but it exists. 
no longer. Italy at present has three post offices in 
Albania, the south-east shore of the Adriatic Sea | 
between Montenegro and Greece, at Durazzo, Janina, — 
and Skodra. a 


The British Post Offices in Turkey 


To return to the British post offices. As I have © 
said above, anybody can post his letters now at these 


Re 


ices, and it is no longer the case as it was formerly, 
yen the Embassy, the Consulate, and a few English 
ople alone could make use of them. The postal 
irvice is carried on by English officials, who sell at 
st hand English stamps to the public, and give out 
ters. The letters handed in by the public at these 
fices are despatched In through bags to other post 
fices in the world, but without being handled by 
arkish officials. 


thy Foreign Post Offices are Maintained in Turkey 


‘Now my readers will like to know, perhaps, the 
‘ason why all these foreign post offices exist in 
onstantinople. As it would be too long a story to 
count the origin of all of the post offices held by the 
her foreign nations, I will confine myself to speaking 
>the post office which will interest us to-day, that is, 
=the English post office. The office was opened 
ere at the time of the Crimean War to deal with the 
} 
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correspondence of the British armies, as the Turkish 
postal service was then very defective. From 1854 to 
1885 it employed only English stamps belonging to 
the mother-country, without surcharge. It is these 
stamps which bear as obliteration the letter ‘‘C” with 
some parallel lines, and which one finds sometimes on 
old letters. Then, in turn were opened new post offices 
at Stamboul, at Smyrna, Beyrouth, Salonika, and lastly 
at Bagdad. In 1885 these offices began to make use of 
English stamps surcharged with the value in Turkish 
currency, and they continue to do this to this day. 
The Turkish Government has protested several times 
to the foreign Governments with regard to the open- 
ing of these post offices upon its territory, as they 
absorb the greater part of a large revenue, and it has 
demanded their suppression. But the Powers have 
turned a deaf ear to this, and these post offices have 
continued to exist on the plea that the Turkish post 
offices are so defective. A, YAREMDJI. 


PHILATELIC EXHIBITION, 1906 


‘HE following circulars have been issued by the 
Ixhibition Committee :— 
13, WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C., 
May, 1905. 


. 


DEAR Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you that 
t is intended to hold an International Philatelic Ex- 
libition in London in May or June of the ensuing 
rear. 

A provisional Executive Committee has been formed, 
consisting of four members of the Philatelic Society, 
wo members of provincial societies, and four London 
iealers, with a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, and 
urangements have been made to secure the Hall and 
Rooms of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, for the purposes of the Exhibi- 
‘ion. 

It is now proposed to enlarge and form a General 
Sommittee, by the addition of the names of the 
President and Secretary of each of the principal pro- 
vincial philatelic societies, and other well-known col- 
lectors and dealers, and I have been directed to 
inquire whether you will be willing to allow your 
name to be added. Although your co-operation will 
be most welcome, it is understood that your accept- 
ance of this invitation does not necessarily involve 
active assistance on your part. 

A meeting of the General Committee will be held 
at an early date for the purpose of discussing the 
arrangements in detail. 

I enclose a card for your reply, which I shall be 
lad to receive at your early convenience. 

H. R. OLDFIELD, 
Hon. Sec. Provisional Committee. 


13, WALBROOK, LONDON, E.G;; 
May’, 1905. 
DEAR SIR, 
LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1906. 
I believe you are aware that on the occasion of the 
Exhibition in 1897 a Guarantee Fund was formed 
toward the expenses, and donations were also invited. 


You probably saw the published accounts which were 
subsequently issued, from which it appeared that there 
had been no necessity to call upon the guarantors, 
and that payments made by them had been refunded. 

The Executive Committee have resolved to appeal 
for donations towards the expenses of the forthcoming 
Exhibition, and to open a Guarantee Fund, and I 
have been directed to inquire whether you are willing 
to afford financial support to the Committee. 

Guarantors will be asked to make an immediate pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. of the amount of their guarantee, 
and if called upon to make further payments, not 
exceeding a further 40 per cent. on or before the 
3st March, 1906. No further payment will be asked 
for until the accounts of the Exhibition have been 
closed, and the Committee hope that the ultimate 
result will be as satisfactory as it was in 1897. 

I enclose form available either for a donation or a 
guarantee, and the Committee will much appreciate 
any help you may be disposed to give. 


Higks OLDFIELD, 
Hon. Sec. Exhibition Committee. 


LONDON PHILATELIC EXHIBITION. 


I enclose the sum of £ : as a donation 
towards the expenses of the Exhibition. 

Iam willing to guarantee thesumof £ =: : 
towards the expenses of the Exhibition, and I accord- 
ingly enclose a cheque for £ the propor- 
tion now payable by me, subject in all respects to the 
terms of the circular letter of Secretary of the Ex- 
hibition Committee. 

Signature 


AAI AV ESS oe Ee Beh See eS eee. eae ; 


To the Exhibition Committee. 


STANLEY GIBBONS PRICED CATALOGUE OF THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE WORLD. 
Vol. I. Great Britain and Colonies ; post-free, 2s. 9d. Vol. Il. The Rest of the World; post-free, 2s. 9d. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


Enterprise Philatelic Society 
Secretary: A. C. Constantinides, Woodview, Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N. 
Meetings : Monthly, Devonshire House Hotel, Bishopsgate Street, 
London, E.C, 
ON May 17th, 1905, the Devonshire House Hotel, 
Bishopsgate Street, E.C., was the venue of the fourth 
annual general meeting, a very fair number of the 
town and home counties members putting in an 
appearance. Those present were Messrs. Lake, West- 
cott, Ordish, Butcher, Eastwood, Burton, E. A. Klaber, 
Farnan, Bignold, G. H. Simons, Tewson, Inkpin, 
Edwards, Harris, and the Hon. Sec. 

The President occupied the chair at 6.30 p.m., when 
proceedings commenced with the confirmation of the 
minutes of the previous meeting. The election of 
two new members was then placed on record, viz. 
Rev. P. W. Menzies, Barbados, W. I., J. Read 
Burton, London, E.C. 

The Secretary's report upon the past season’s work 
was then submitted and adopted, showing the satis- 
factory progress in all departments of the Society 
during the past eight months. Excellent papers and 
displays have been submitted at the meetings, and 
every effort will be made by the Committee to maintain 
the present high standard enjoyed. 

In the Exchange section sales on the present 
season’s packets which have returned from circuit 
show an average of 17 per cent. on the total value. 

A statement of accounts was submitted, showing 
the financial condition of the Society to be wholly 
satisfactory. There has been a heavy expenditure 
during the season, but it is estimated that a fairly 
large surplus will be carried to season 1905-6. 

The election of the Executive for the coming season 
resulted in the following gentlemen being called upon 
to officiate: President, F. W. Lake, Esq.; Vice- 
Presidents, E. A. Klaber, Esq., W. Buckland Edwards, 
Esq., B.Sc. ; Hon. Librarian, Mr. A. H. Harris, The 
Library, Buckhurst Hill, Essex; Hon. Counterfeit 
Detector, Mr. H. W. Westcott, 11, Dalkeith Road, 
Ilford, Essex; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Mr. A. C. 
Constantinides, Woodview, Archway Road, Highgate, 
N.; Committee, Messrs. G. H. Simons, H. P. Harper, 
H. J. Bignold, and all the office-bearers as enumerated 
above. 

The Devonshire House Hotel will again be the 
headquarters of the Society. 


Herts Philatelic Society 


President: F. Reichenheim, Esq. 

Secretary: H. A. Slade, Ingleside, St. Albans. 

Meetings : Third Tuesday, October to May, at 4, Southampton 

Buildings. . 

Subscription: 5s. annually. 
THE above Society concluded the 1904-5 session on 
the 16th May, when the annual meeting was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel. Mr. F, Reichenheim occupied the 
chair, and other members present were Messrs. L. E. 
Bradbury, T. H. Harvey, W. G. Cool, W. A. Boyes, 
H. L. Hayman, J. C. Sidebotham, F. J. Melville, 
W. V. Morten, W. Schwabacher, A. H. Giles, W. T. 
Standon, K. Wiehn, T. F. Stafford, E. Bounds, W.. 
Bagshawe, and H. A. Slade (Secretary). 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read 
and confirmed. Mr. Slade then presented his reports 
as Treasurer and Secretary. The balance in hand 
was £41 8s. 3d., being an increase of over £8. Two 
members died during the year, Mr. Gordon Smith 
and Mr. L. Marks, to whose widows votes of con- 
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dolence were passed. Only two resignations 4 
been received during the year. The total membeaia| 
is now 176, Attention was called to several generou 
donations to the Library and to the forthcomin, 
change in the place of meeting to 4, Southampto) 
Buildings. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded t' 
Mr. Slade for his services during the year. The rule 
were then considered and approved. The office| 
of Hon. President and Hon. Vice-President wer) 
abolished, and that of President and Vice-Presiden 
substituted, it being understood that the holder 
should be active members of the Society who coul< 
attend the meetings. It was also decided to chargy 
an entrance fee of 5s. in future. : . 

On the proposition of Mr. H. L. Hayman it wa: 
decided to form a permanent collection belonging tc 
the Society. The idea was taken up with great en. 
thusiasm, and donations were at once received fron 
or promised by Messrs. F. Reichenheim, H. L. Hay. 
man, W. G. Cool, W. Bagshawe, W. A. Boyes, L. E, 
Bradbury, W. V. Morten, T. H. Harvey, and others, 
Mr. Hayman, Mr. Reichenheim, and Mr. Slade under- 
took to make the necessary preliminary inquiries as 
to albums and the like. The election of officers was 
then proceeded with. Mr. H. Jennings White re- 


signed the office of President, and Mr. H. R. Oldfield 


asked to be released from the post of Vice-President, 
as, owing to the great amount of work now on his 
shoulders, he felt he could not promise to attend at all 
next session. Both gentlemen continue members of 
the Society. Mr. F. Reichenheim was elected President 
and Mr. H. L. Hayman Vice-President. Both pro-. 
positions were carried with acclamation, which was 
renewed on the new officers making their acknow-. 
ledgments. Messrs. W. B. Avery, M. P. Castle, J.P., 
Robert Ehrenbach, and H. R. Oldfield were elected 
Hon. Vice-Presidents. The post of Librarian led to 
a further resignation through ill-health, that of Mr. 
Haynes. Mr. J. C. Sidebotham was unanimously 
elected in his stead. Mr. H. A. Slade was at once 
re-elected as Hon. Treasurer and Secretary, the Chair- 
man paying him a well-deserved tribute, which the 
meeting echoed. A ballot was taken on the election 
of the Committee, and the gentlemen elected were 
Messrs. W. Bagshawe, W. A. Boyes, L. E. Bradbury, 
W. G. Cool, T. H. Harvey, F. G. Melville, W. V. 
Morten, and W. T. Standon. Mr. Bradbury and Mr. 
Cool have occupied this important position ever since 
the Society was formed. Mr. G. Gaffe was re-elected 
one of the Hon. Auditors, but Mr. W. A. Boyes, who 
has shared the duties for the last six years, was in- 
eligible, owing to his election on the Committee. Mr. 
A. G. Wane, a past Auditor, was elected to his place. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded a 
meeting at which the greatest interest in the Society's 
affairs was evinced by the members, a good augury 
for the future. 


British Guiana Junior Philatelic Club 

President: M. Khan. 

Secretary : J. De Souza. 

Meetings : 22, North Street, Georgetown. 
A MEETING was held on May 2nd, 1905, at the Club's 
Room, 22, North Street, Georgetown, when a general 
election was held. A good many members attended, 
and M. Khan was elected President, J. De Souza 
Secretary, in place of Arthur King, and P. Watson 
Librarian. Arthur King was elected Exchange Super- 
intendent, and J. Blackbourne Auditor. After the 
election some new members joined, namely, J. Forte, 
B, Khan, P. Clarke, L. Downes; and the following 


sre cancelled for non-payment of dues: Lionel Dey, 
+hur Dargan, B. Mc Pherson, E. Martin, A. Greaves, 
Rose, L. Melbourne, and P. Wade. The following 
nt in their resignations: F. Mayers, C. Wade, and 
’, De Villier. “The members of the Club will be 
ad to exchange some of their duplicates with col 
ctors in any part of the world. The Club has a 
‘yrary, which is opened on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
yery week. The programme for the next month 
ill be as follows :— 


i) 


3y AN ODD LOT 


ustralian Stamps as an Investment 


“QUOTE the following from the pen of Mr. Charles 
, Phillips in the Monthly Journal :— 

“During the past three years I have bought five 
wge collections of Australian stamps; and since I 
‘nounced that I had bought Mr. Castle’s last Austra- 
an collection I have bought another lot of the older 
§sues Only, amongst them being seventy-four Sydney 
jews, etc., etc., but owing to the great demand for 
Australians, both here, on the Continent, and in 
{merica, I never seem to have a really good set of 
tock books for three months running. No sooner is 
me lot of such books priced than they are cleared 
wut. An example of this occurred recently with the 
Jastle Collection. The stamps have been only priced 
‘or about two months, and the absolute sales in that 
‘hort time amount to considerably over five thousand 
sounds. 

“To my mind this steady and increasing demand 
tor Australian stamps, together with an almost total 
sessation of the supplies formerly coming from there, 
ndicates that these stamps have a great future as an 
investment ; and when we add to this the fact that the 
Philatelic Society of London have in hand a superb 
series of books—one on each State of the Australian 
Commonwealth—which will tend to still further en- 
hance the demand, we have here factors that go far 
tO prove my contention that as a group Australians 
will be difficult to beat as a first-rate and sound in- 
vestment, if properly collected and studied.” 


A Successful Auction Sale 


“THE largest and most successful auction sale of 
postage stamps of this season has just been held by 
our auction department, Glendining and Co., Ltd., 
at their fine auction rooms, No. 7, Argyll Street, 
Regent Street, London, W. 

‘*The auction lasted for three days, and contained 899 
lots, the total amount realised being over £2,000. 

“‘The collection consisted principally of the British 
Colonials belonging to Mr. A. A. Bartlett, of Prince 
Edward Island, with some lots from the collection of 
a well-known London amateur. 

“The following were some of the chief lots, with the 
prices realised :— 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
8 cents, in blue, on 12¢., purple-brown, and £ s. d. 


large 8 in red 14 10 O 
: EGYPT. 
1866. 5 pias., rose, with overprint of the 

10 pias. ° . ‘ eat weet de 

MAURITIUS. 

1891, 2c. 0n 4Cc., inverted surcharge y) 56-00 
TRANSVAAL. 
me77. id., red on blue; error ‘Trans- 

vral,’ imperf. and short, and 

badly thinned ‘ ‘ 40. Oa 


') 
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June oth. 7 p.m., Display, with notes on Canada, 
by P. Watson. Sale and exchange also. 

June 16. 7 p.m., Paper, ‘‘ Philately and Zoology,” 
by J. De Souza. Display, with notes by M. 
Khan, ‘‘ Indian Stamps.” 

June 23rd. 7 p.m., Display, British Guiana stamps, 
by the members. Paper, ‘‘ How to Collect,” 
P. Watson. 

June goth. 7 p.m., Sale and exchange among the 

members. 


THE STAMP MARKET 


BRITISH GUIANA, part Oh 

1856. 4 c., black on magenta. ° « 1610°.G 

CANADA, 

1851. 6d., on datd paper; unused . “, 26510),-0 
1852. 10d., blue; fine used block of four. 12 0 0o 
MEXIco. 

1867. Guadalajara, 4 real, white, perforated 7 0 o 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

1851. 3d., red; unused : . elon 
Ae Is., violet; unused, and partgum . 54 0 o 
* Is. i fine used . s mee Oe. O 
of Is. re 3 on letter . Ge teed. 
BS 5 c., Connell; unused, but not well 

centred , , , FAME Te eee) {2 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
1857. 4d., scarlet-vermilion ; unused, but 
short margins ; - oe Co a OnE 
»,  6d., scarlet-vermilion ; unused, good 
margin, but colour rather poor . 21 0 oO 
‘ Is., scarlet-vermilion ; unused, fine 
colour, but no margins . a ic as Sige 
»,  4d., orange-vermilion; fine, unused 9 Oo oO 
NOvA SCOTIA. 
1851. 1d., red-brown ; amint block of five 16 


oa Is., violet; fair, unusedcopy,nogum 40 
a 6d. and 1s., used together on letter 10 
5 Half of: a 1s._and half of 3d. used 

on letter to make up 74d. rate, fine 38 o o 


o 
», . Od., deep green; pair used on letter 5°15 
o 
fo) 


ST. VINCENT. 
1d. on half of 6d., used pair. : + 10 O 6 


TURKS ISLANDS. 


24d. on 1d., mint ° : ; Jae OLS 
24d. on 6d., black (Gibbons’ 22) : o tS oo 


‘“‘This sale was exceptionally strong in stamps of 
British North America, which were in fine condition, 
and which I considered realised very good prices. 
There were also a considerable number of Australians, 
but mostly wretched poor copies, such as will not find 
a place in the collection of any good amateur, and 
which consequently went for prices commensurate 
with their condition.” 


Catalogue, Part II., 1905-6 


I LEARN that Part II. will not be ready before July 
next. It has taken much longer than anticipated to 
get together the many thousand stamps necessary in 
order to make the new full-size illustrations to match 
Part I. 

Although this volume will be much thicker than 
Part I., it will be soldat the same price, viz. 2s. 6d., 
post-free 2s. 9d., and prepaid orders can still be 
booked. 
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C. W. P. (Burford).—No value is attached to inverted 
watermarks. They are plentiful, and are of no phila- 
telic import whatever. Iam afraid I cannot help you 
in the value of your Tasmanian, 1864, 6d., rouletted, 
for it is a stamp that largely depends on its condition, 
and as yours is cut at the bottom I fear it would not 
be worth much. 


A Young Collector (Broughty Ferry).—The crease 
across your Hayti stamp makes it a curiosity, but does 
not add any philatelic value. Probably it is due to 
the sheet of paper being creased as it passed through 
the press. 


C. R. M. (Manchester).—Part II. of Gibbons Cata- 
logue will not be ready before July next. 


D. H. (Westcliffe).— Yes, Iceland is a very nice little 
country, and despite the provisionals of 1902, you 
need not make it an expensive one. Simplified, it 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


“G. S. W.” Bound Volumes.— Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume will be completed with the issue 
for Saturday, 24th June, 1905. 

Our publishers have already ordered the covers for 
binding the volume, but do not propose to make 
binding covers for general sale, as they imagine there 
will not be sufficient sale to warrant the expense, as 
readers will probably prefer to have their volumes 
bound in their own way. If readers wish to have 
publishers’ covers they had better write Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and say so. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 
estimated the number that is likely to be required. 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 

Our Miscellaneous Page.—We wish to make Gibbons 
Stamp Weekly a storehouse of information, and shall 
therefore be glad of any cuttings of more or less 
permanent interest for our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. 
Source and date of cutting must be given. 


OUR? PEA ie. 


JUNE, 1905 
5. Auction: 
6&7. Auction: 
15 & 16. Auction: 
19. Auction: 
20 & 21. Auction: 
29 & 30. Auction: 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS _ 


Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 
Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square, London. 4.30 p.m. 
Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 
Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 
Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 
Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 


would total up, roughly, as follows: 1873, £1 2s. 
1876-1901, 41 1s.; 1898, £1 4s. ; 1902, 158. 8d. ; 1904) 
4s. 6d. This is for unused. Used stamps are no 
plentiful of Iceland. Unused are consequently jus! 
as cheap as used, and should, therefore, be taken, 
Omit officials. The collecting of Iceland by no mean: 
involves the collecting of Denmark. There are nc 
perplexing varieties if you omit varieties of perfora 
tion and surcharge, which should always be done in 


. . > . \ 
simple, inexpensive collection. . 


R. C. G. (Truro).—The best hinges are those that are 
termed peelable, z.e. hinges made of gum that, whils| 
it is sufficient to hold the stamp firmly, will peel of 
without tearing the stamp or even leaving a mark. 
Most of the best hinges sold now are of the peelable 
kind. Personally, for size we prefer Gibbons Mount 
No. 1. The price is 3d. per 100, or 1s. 6d. per 1,000, 


| 
3 | 


: 

Editorial Communications.—All communications in- 
tended for the Editor should be addressed to Edward 
J. Nankivell, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge 
Wells. | 


Philatelic Societies—We wish to make a special 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports of 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the kindly 
co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this matter. 
Reports should be written on one side of the paper, 
and despatched to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence.—The Editor will be glad to 
receive interesting letters from philatelic centres not. 
already covered by our arrangements. We want 
chatty and newsy letters on matters of interest to 
the general collector, and excluding all matter of 
interest only to the specialist. 

Subscriptions.—Subscriptions must be sent to the 
publishers as set out on the front page of cover, or 


to booksellers or railway bookstalls, but never to the 
Editor. Ee 
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PHE COUNTRIES 


OF THE WORLD 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 
Afghanistan 


A English Miles 
5 50 


Hila as 
orereet sus 
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“Aa lands 
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d _ nam a OE — . : aay — — — — d 
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THE theatre of many an act of British istan is a country of peculiar interest to 
heroism and many a tragedy, a_ British stamp collectors. 

buffer state on our Indian frontier against It is bounded on the north by Asiatic 
‘the bogey of Russian aggression, Afghan- Russia, on the east by India and Kafiristan, 


ty 
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on the south by Baluchistan, and on the 
west by Persia. It extends 400 miles 
from north to south and 600 miles from 
east to west. 

Its chief divisions are Kabul, Herat, 
Kandahar, Turkestan, and Badakhshan. 
It is ruled by the Ameer as an absolute 
sovereign. He receives a subsidy of 
180,000 rupees from the Indian Govern- 
ment and grants of arms to impress him 
with the fact that Codlin (ze. British 
Government) is the friend, not Short (z.e. 
Russia). 

The chief towns are Kabul, with a 
population of 140,000; Kandahar, 30,000; 
Herat, 12,000; and Ghazni, 10,000. 

It is regarded as the great highway or 
gateway to India; and, as a matter of 
fact, most of the historic invasions of 
India have been made through its passes, 
from the days of Darius down to the times 
of the Great Moguls. Hence our anxiety 
to secure the friendship of the Ameer as 
a safeguard against the northern octopus, 
some of whose many arms are just now 
being shaved off by the Japs. 

Afghanistan became independent of 
Persia under the Durani dynasty in 1747, 
Under its ruler Dost Mahomed war broke 
out with the British in 1838. Our troops 
captured Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul. 
In 1841 the British Agent was massacred, 
and the British army was annihilated in 
1842 in retreating through the Khyber 
Pass. General Pollock brought the war 
to a successful close in 1842. 

In 1878 we had further trouble under 
the Ameer Shere Ali, who had been 
coquetting with Russia, and our forces 
captured Jelalabad and Kandahar. Shere 
Ali fled from Kabul to Turkestan, and 
Yakub Khan, his eldest son, was made 
Ameer. In 1879 the Ameer’s troops re- 
volted, and massacred the British Resi- 
dent, Sir Louis Cavagnari, his staff, and 
his Indian guard. 

Once more a punitive force of British 
troops, this time under General Roberts, 
entered Afghanistan, and, after much 
heroism and historic marches, established 
peace under a new Ameer, Abdul Rahman 
Khan, who died in 1901, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present Ameer, Habibulah 
whan. 

What was known as the Penjdeh in- 
cident in 1885, when Russia advanced 
her outposts and seized Afghan territory, 
led eventually to the appointment of an 
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Anglo-Russian Commission which settle 
the Russian boundary in 1886-7. 


4 
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Its Philatelic History ? 


And now, what shall I say of its postag 
stamps? Of all the crude and quair| 
postal issues of the wide world, they ar 
the crudest and the quaintest. But the 
are free from all taint of the speculator’ 
blight. In the best philatelic sense o 
the term they are redolent of the countr; 
of their origin. They seem to belong ti 
a bygone age. They might easily pas 
muster as shreds of evidence of a for 
gotten prepaid messenger system of thi 
reign of Darius. | 


To those who under 
stand them they are intensely interesting 
-——but there’s the rub. Few indeed ari 
the philatelists who have even attemptec 
to master the stamps of Afghanistan, anc 
it is with the greatest diffidence that | 
venture upon the endeavour to simplify 
them for the general collector. 

For a long time, in planning out 


these articles on the countries of the 


world, I seriously thought of shirking 
Afghans and passing them over alto- 
gether with the plausible excuse that they 
are only for the courageous specialist. 
I have, however, allowed myself to be 
persuaded to set out the issues as best 
I can. 

The late Mr. T. K. Tapling, m.p., was 
the first collector to throw any light on 
the early issues, and he was fortunate in 
being able to avail himself of the re- 
searches and the fine collection made by 
Captain Weare, a British officer serving 
in Afghanistan. 

The stamps of Afghanistan bear the 
date of their issue, and, being a Mahome- 
dan country, the date is reckoned from 
the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Medina in a.p. 622. Thus the 
first issue, made in 1870-1, is dated 1288, 
and so on through all the series. 

The values are expressed in shahis, 
sunars, abasi, and rupees; thus—12 shahis 
= 6 sunars = 3 abasi=1 rupee. 


Sunar. 


Abasi. 4 rupee. I rupee. 
: a , 
Ol 


The illustrations above show the charac- 
ters denoting the values, which in some 
are inside the inner circle and above or 
below the Tiger’s head, and in others are 
in the outer circle, below the Tiger’s head. 
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Numerals used for the date. 1872-3. One value only, printed in 
BP 9 eae Pte EN 2 36 7 8 9 oo black and dated 1290. 
Fr r ¢ ° 7 Vv A q . 


All the stamps of Afghanistan are im- 
verf. 


\J1871. Of this first issue Mr. Tapling 
‘ells us that there were four distinct plates, 
ach containing fifteen stamps, all differ- 
ng from each other in various minute 
letails. The stamps are printed in black 
yn white paper. Tniperf. eee Used. 
| Shahi, black : { - iS 6 f 


1873-4. Four values, of one of which, 
the shahi, there are printings in black and 
in purple. Dated 1290-1. 


Tntperf. Unused. Used. 

Ne Ck ae re 

Shahi, black : cad yO 200 
5, purple . $50, 0.9500) 0 
Abasi, black . = 40 oO 
4 rupee ,, 35° Or" =30- 0 
rupee”; : Banga 340.50 


1874-5. Two values in two sets, one 
+r set printed in purple and the other in 
black. Dated 1292. 


Tniper;. Unused. Used. 

S ¢ s da. 
Shahi, black : noe i tah, 15 Oo 
Sinan ey; : EP 2ONCO 15 0 
Abasi ,, : to 30.0 18 Oo 


1871-2. This issue consists of two 
values, 6 shahi and 1 rupee, both printed 
in purple and dated 12809. 


Tiperf. Unused. Used. 

Canes GUE 

Sunar, purple 25 0 25 0 

Abasi op f0o.0-- 50500 

Sunar, black 70 0 ~50 O 
Abasi. ~,, AT 


1875-6. Five values in two sets, one 
in black and one in purple. Dated 1293. 
s 


Iperf. Unused. Used. 

Shahi, black s : — Nv, 

SUnae aces ; ‘ — 10 

DASE y- 35 . , a * £15 

k rupee ,, : ‘ — — 

I ” ” : ° = ro 

Shahi, purple ; P — 85 

Sunarssy , F — f12 

Tinperf. Unused. Used. Abasi ,, : : = -- 

6 shahi, purple ‘ eae ® & #10 a rupeetry is : ae 4 a 


I rupee, purple ‘ td £10 I eee ‘ Ota a 
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1875-6. Five series of five values, 
each series in a different colour for use 


in a different district. Dated 1293. 


Lniperf. 
Shahi, grey ‘ s! =O, 0 
SUMAR ayo : LOL 
Abasi>,,, : of ERO 
+ rupee ,, ; at 225 iG 
ILupee x, 25 0 


In grey for Kabul. 


In black for Jelalabad and Peshwar. 
In green for Kandahar and Herat. 
In mauve for Kholoum, Mazar, and Scherif. 


In yellow for Lalpoura. 


1876-7. Smaller design. 


Another 


series of five values, each series in a 
different colour for a different district. 


Dated 1294. 


Lnepery. Unused. Used. 

Se madd Se ee 

Shahi, grey 8 Oo B10 

Suman oc; I5 Oo IO Oo 

Abasi- .,, 257 Oc 2540 
% rupee ,, : 2 K4OIS — 

I rupee: ,; 3 eo SOO AD Ao 4G 


The separate colours for the separate districts as in 


the last issue, 


1878 (April). Another series of five 
values, each series in a different colour 
for a different district. Dated 1295. 


Lieperfr Unused. 

SEEMEE 
Shahi, grey : CO 
Sinan... : ei i 
Abasi_,, ‘ aslOonO 
% rupee ,, 5 2 2OW0 
I rupee ,, 5 ve 2OIeO 

e Separate colours f 


issues, 


or districts as in two previous 


1878 (June). Shahi value only, printed 
in five separate colours for different 


districts. Dated 1 295. 


Linperf. Used. 
Ss 
Shahi, grey . : + hee 2. 0 ame 
Shahi, purple Ao 8 — 
Shahi, green . ; 3450 2 6 
Shahi, yellow Spee Wx 2 6 
Shahi, black . : . £16 — 


1880-90. Threevalues. Larger design 
printed on many varieties of paper and ij 
a great variety of shades. The genera 
collector may well be satisfied with thi 
listing of one series. Dated 1208. | 


aa) 

‘« 

| 

} 

| 

Lniperf, Unused. Used. 

Sreige 55 ee 

1 abasi, orange-brown Re 3.58 
2 abasi 3 a ene 8 o ' 
rupee, sey si ee ah — | 
1 abasi, rose-carmine ake whe 4.0 | 
2 abasi ay i 6 oOo 6-0 a 
rapes e Re AS — | 


1892. Shape of stamps changed from 
the circular to an oblong rectangular, 
Three values, printed on a very thin 
paper. 7 


Linperf, . Used. 

a. Seana 

1 abasi, slate s TF Ke Mak 2) 5 0 
29S 5 “A : ‘ — IS 6 
i TUDES = 5, — 20 0 


1893-9. Large rectangular design, 
printed in black on coloured papers, one 
value only. Dated 1310. 


Lniperf. Unused. Used. 
Sede pl rset ad. 


1 abasi ¢ Ai CO 26 
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1894. Large rectangular 
rinted in black on 
‘wo values. 


design, 
coloured paper. 


By Rev. 


(Continued from page 345-) 
stamps without a Name (continued) 


BROM 1858 to 1863 Peru issued several 
series, the central designs of which 
consisted of the Arms of Peru on a shield 
surrounded by a circle. One illustration 
of each of the 1858 and the 1862-3 issues 
will be sufficient to identify all the series. 


PERU. 


1858. 


1862-3. 


The foregoing must be distinguished 
from the stamps of Arequipa, an import- 
ant town in the extreme south of Peru. 
The central design of the 1883 issue was 
the same. The framework was different, 
and the currency was in ‘‘centavos”’ in- 
stead of the ‘‘dinero” and ‘‘ peseta”’ of 
‘the early Peruvian issues. 


AREQUIPA. 


PAUM a 
1% 


HUE 


ee 
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Imperf. Unused. Used. 

Senne Suna. 

2 abasi, black. on green |. °-— 5 0 

Irupee ,, s ne Oto 8 Oo 
1900-3. One value, printed in black 
on various coloured papers. Dated 1316. 

Litperf. Unused. Used. 

ne Ue Seeds 

2 abasi : : ie 1, 0 —- 


It must be admitted that the prices are 
appalling for a young or even for a general 
collector; but the general collector may 
well make a more or less fairly repre- 
sentative selection from the lower-priced 
kinds. 


(To be continued.) 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 
Te. WALTON, M.A. 


We come back to the Old World and 
think of the Portuguese colonies in Africa. 
Vasco Da Gama was the greatest of 
Portuguese sailors. With four vessels, 
manned by 160 men, he sailed from 
Lisbon on the 8th July, 1497. It took 
him four months to reach St. Helena Bay. 
He rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
reached India on the 20th May, 1498. In 
the September of 1499 he arrived home, 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES (AFRICA). 


SAO ON ANA AANA ASSIS SASS 7 Na aT 
= ¥ i 


ae =i s 
atatatataratara? aver nra tts) s lal) 


ES ood = 
le 


s 


NHI SIONAL MOI Ieee seal. 


ager a ole BOLLE abt BU 1) 


and was created a noble for his wonderful 
achievements. Three years later Da 
Gama again set sail for India, founded 
the Portuguese colonies of Mozambique 
and Sofala, conquered Calicut in India, 
and returned with much booty. He lived 
in retirement until 1524, when he was 
again summoned to the scene of his 
former triumphs. He succeeded in firmly 
re-establishing the hitherto waning power 
of Portugal in India. Death overtook 
him at Cochin in the year following. His 


me 
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| 
| 
’ 
body was brought back to Portugal and scrtsorE1. Another ray was added to th! 
buried with great pomp. His achieve- star in the earlier issue, and the fram 
ment is a landmark in the history of was changed from acircle to. rectang iia) 
modern civilisation. Portugal has paid shape with rounded ends. The value in 
her debt of gratitude to his memory by paras appeared above and below thi 
issuing a commemorative series of stamps Arms. |, 
in 1898. We give illustrations of two of aetna 
the series, the first of which depicts Da CK > 

Gama’s fleet in full sail, while the second 
pictures the arrival of the fleet with the 
guardian angel of the colony in the fore- 
ground, 


| 
| 


_ In the category of rare stamps the early In 1861 the union of Moldavia anc 
issues of Moldavia hold a prominent Wallachia, under the name of Roumania 
place. Those who know anything of the was recognised by the Great Powers anc 
history of Eastern Europe will remember Turkey. Accordingly, a series of postage 
that the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- stamps for the united principalities was 
lachia, known as the Danubian Principali- ;.cjed in 186 ume design consisted 0} 
ties, were united under the name of jhe Arms of Wallachia onl te ie 
Roumania in 1861. About four years ay eagle displayed with a crown above it, 
previous to this union an attempt waS_= = and on the right, the bull’s head and star 
made to provide a stamp for the prepay- of Moldavia. Underneath the Arms was 
ment of postage. The design consisted 4, posthorn. FRANCO SCRISOREI (‘ Fre 


of a bull’s head, with a five-pointed star Letter”) and the value surround the Arms, 
between the horns, which constituted the The whole ja encloeedeaemee rectangular 


Arms of Moldavia. Around the Arms,and - ¢-, ne with theicorne ae | 
enclosed in a circle, was the inscription 
PORTO SCRISOREI, in Sclavonic characters, 
meaning ‘* Letter Postage Stamp.” The 
stamps were struck with different coloured 
inks on paper varying in colour, according 
to the values. A later issue in 1858 kept 
the same central design. The Sclavonic 
inscription gave place to an inscription in 
Roman capitals—PORTO GAZETEI Or PORTO 


ROUMANIA. | 


(To be continued.) 


THE IMPROVED POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, No. @. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand. The best and largest Shilling Album ever published. 176 large pages. 
Spaces for 4,700 Stamps. 48 extra pages added in this Edition without extra charge. This Album is now 
selling at the rate of over 1,000 copies a month. The demand for this Album has simply been phenomenal, and 
it gives universal satisfaction—not a single complaint has been received. The last Edition had nearly 20 extra 
pages added, and now another 48 pages have been added, and all the Geographical and Historical Notes 
brought up fully to date. All the newest stamp-issuing countries, such as Bussahir, Canton, Cayman Isles, 
Hoi-hao, Dahomey, etc. etc., have been added. At the top of each page there is the name of the country, and a 
mass of valuable information, including date when Stamps were issued, population, area, reigning sovereign, 
capital, etc. Spaces of proper sizes are provided for all Stamps, and the book is bound in a superior manner in 
art cloth. The Album contains a pocket to hold duplicate Stamps, and fifty Stamps will be presented gratis 
with each Album. There is also an illustrated Frontispiece of the Rarest Stamps, with prices attached that we 
pay for each. Price, bound in handsome art cloth, post-free, 1s. 3d. E.S. says: ‘I asked a friend where the 
best place was to buy a Stamp Album cheap. He referred me to you, saying that he had bought one and sold 
it next day for 1s. 6d., after keeping the stamps.” A. A. writes: ‘‘I received your Stamp Album on Thursday, 
and I wonder how you can sell it so cheap; for as soon as a friend saw it he offered me 2s. for it. Please 
send me another.” 

Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


4n Ocean Yacht Race 

Tis a matter of regret to us stamp 
sollectors that our philatelic yacht has 
been beaten in the ocean 
yacht race; -.The. Val- 
halla was not favoured 
by the sort of weather 
that would have enabled 
her to show her heels 
to all her competitors. 


WV V aa 


However, bettér luck 
next time. 
Anyway, she has 


brought back our lead- 
‘ ing philatelist, and we 
1 may now expect the 
Earl of Crawford to 
: take a strong interest 
[ in the preparations for 
the great International Philatelic Exhibi- 
tion to be held in London next year. He 
it was who galvanised into life the half- 
expressed wish for another great stamp 
exhibition. 


“St. Gibbons” Indeed! 

‘A WICKED correspondent writes to me: 
“We all knew that the great firm were 
going strong, but that the Father of 
Philately had been canonised is new in- 
deed!” 

I confess I was a bit puzzled till I 
caught a paragraph attached to this note, 
‘from a foreign philatelic journal, with the 
actual ‘‘St. Gibbons” underlined in red 
‘ink. 

And when I turn to those two hand- 
‘some miniatures on the cover of G. S. W. 
T exclaim, in the language of Sam Weller, 
“ And a werry pretty saint too!” 


‘More Box and Cox Arrangements 

Box and Cox arrangements seem to be 
the order of the day in philatelic circles. 
The Herts Philatelic Society is going to 
take turn and turn about in the use of the 
London Philatelic Society’s rooms at 4, 
‘Southampton Row, next season, as al- 
ready announced, and the West £nd 
Philatelist and the PAzlatelic Journal of 
Great Britain are now edited by the same 
‘writer. !n the neighbourhood of Bond 
Street he puts on his West End coat; 
then he changes his togs, tubes it down 
to Holborn, shakes hands with Mr. Dry, 


the genial partner in Pemberton and Co., 
and writes about the altogether imaginary 
difficulty our chief has in filling sixteen 
pages of G. S. W. If he only knew how 
blessed stingy the said editor of the said 
G. S. W. is to yours truly on the score of 
space, that Box and Cox man would not 
talk about want of matter. But then our 
boss hasn’t got two separate pots to fill. 


Mr. Castle and his Collections 

Some little commotion has been excited 
on the other side of the herring-pond 
over Mr. Castle’s sale of his latest collec- 
tion of Australians. One would almost 
imagine that Mr. Castle had committed 
some crime in selling his collection. He is 
denounced as a dealer, etc. The greatest 
outcry comes from a certain dealer. 
Humph! If there were no law of libel, 
Great Scott! what a frisky letter I could 
make of this little epistle. But, turning 
to the question of the sale of collections 
by eminent collectors, I see no earthly 
reason why they should not sell their col- 
lections. It is a recognised law in other 
forms of collecting that some collectors 
are impelled by the love of possession, 
others only by the love of the hunt. These 
latter, when the hunt is ended by the 
acquisition of all that is to be had, sell 
out forthwith, and start another hunt. 
And why the dickens should they not do 
so? Are collectors to collect to please the 
oddities of other worlds, or to please 
themselves ? 


The Badges: Hurry Up! 

Some of you chaps are a bit impatient. 
Here’s one youngster, of the ripe age of 
thirteen summers, who tells me that if I 
don’t hurry up with those badges he'll 
make one for himself. But my young 
friend must possess his soul in patience 
for a little while. 

Meanwhile, American readers assure 
me that our badge will sell like hot cakes 
in the great Republic, that an American 
likes to bedeck his coat with many badges 
indicating the manifold and active sym- 
pathies that throb beneath. 

Entre nous, 1 am going to propose to 
the Exhibition “Committee that only 
wearers of our badge shall be admitted 
to the big show next year. 
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NEW ISSUES 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information concerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Australian Commonwealth.—The editor of the 
Monthly Journal has been shown an entire sheet of 
the watermarked paper which, he understands, is to 
be used for the future stamps of the Commonwealth. 
It consists of two full sheets of 240, each composed cf 
four panes of 60 (10 rows of 6). The watermark is a 
Crown over the letter A, as in the illustration, and 
there is a separate watermark for each stamp; the 


wey 
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marginal inscriptions are COMMONWEALTH oF 
AUSTRLAIA (sic) along the left margin of the 
lower half and the right of the upper half of each 
sheet of 240, and POSTAGE along the left margin 
of the upper half and the right of the lower half. 
Across, the centres COMMONWEALTH oF AUS- 
TRALIA, with the last word correctly spelt; and in 
the centre at top, bottom, and sides there is water- 
marked a cross. 


Bolivia.—The Monthly Journal says the 10 c. of 
the issue of 1901, originally listed in that year, and 
again reported in 1903, has, it believes, only recently 
come into use. 


Colombia.—We have some news almost too good . 


to be true concerning the multitudinous separate issues 
of the various departments and provinces of the Re- 
public of Colombia. Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. 
write to us as follows :— 

‘We have just received some news from Colombia 
which you and all other good philatelists will be 
delighted to hear. It is that the Colombian Govern- 
ment has suppressed all the separate issues of stamps 
for the different departments and provinces, and here- 
after only one series of stamps will be in use through 
the entire Republic; these, moreover, are sold on a 
gold basis, the same as the United States. Let us hope 
there will be no new stamps issued in Colombia for 
many years to come.” 

To this hope we fervently say ‘‘Amen !” 


Paraguay.—The Monthly Journal gives an illus- 
tration of the design of the 10 c. stamp of the Pro- 
visional Government, chronicled in December, and 
says :— 

‘According to the /. &. J. this was not the only 
issue made by the Revolutionary party. Some stamps 
are said to have been looted from the post office of 
Villa del Pilar, towards the end of last year, by a body 
of insurgents, who must surely have had a philatelist 


amongst them, for the stock was immediately ove: 
printed, in black, with the inscription ‘Gobierno- 
provisorio— Ago, 1904,’ in three lines of script type 
The stamps thus treated are stated to have been th 


10 C., 20 C., 30 c., and 60 c., of Type 35 of 1903, wit 
date at foot, and the 1 c., 2 c., and 5 c., of Type 3¢ 
with date at top.” 


St. Kitts and Nevis.—The 23d. on multiple C. 
paper has been received by Messrs. Whitfield Kin. 
and Co, 


Wink. Multiple CA. Perf. 
23d., grey-black and ultramarine. 


St. Vincent.—Messrs. Whitfield King and Cc 
have received the $d. on multiple CA paper. 


[S= VINCENT |i 
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Wiutk. Multiple CA. Perf. 


3d., purple and green. 
1d., purple and carmine. 
Is., green and carmine. 


Seychelles.— Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. writ 
to us as follows: ‘‘ We find that in the current issu 


_of Gibbons Stamp Weekly you have chronicled thre 


surcharged stamps for Seychelles (p. 335), but we fee 
confident this is quite a mistake, as we are kept un 
usually well posted up in any changes in the stamp 
of this colony; and as we have not heard of any sucl 
issue, we really think somebody has been blundering 
and has chronicled the three exactly similar surcharge 
which were issued in 1903.” 

We have traced the matter to its source, and finc 
the list we chronicled on page 335 was started by th 
Timbrophile Belge. 

We shall be very pleased to learn that our friend: 
are correct in their surmise that the chronicle o 
further surcharges is incorrect, for we do not want t 
add unnecessarily to the long list of surcharges re 
ceived from Seychelles. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


FOR G.S.W. READERS 


O UR Publishers propose to set apart 
this page for the offer of Special 
Bargains to ‘‘ G. S.W.” readers. 

In the course of business there comes 
frequently the opportunity of buying large 
parcels of comparatively scarce stamps at 
bargain rates. 

Hitherto such purchases have been added 
to stock, and have generally resulted tn the 
reduction of the Catalogue quotations. 

In future, tnstead of being added to 

stock, they will be offered as Special 
Bargains to our readers. 
» These spectal offers will be open for one 
week only from the date of the number in 
which they appear. After the expiration 
of a week the stamps will be supplied at 
the regular rates only, and, in the majority 
of cases, the Catalogue prices will be matn- 
tained, tnstead of being reduced, as hitherto, 
as the result of the purchase of bargain 
parcels. 

Foreign and Colonial readers will be 
supplied with these bargains tf they de- 
spatch their orders within one week of 
receipt of the number contatning the offer. 

ED Gan i,: 


mute titin Dp oreCIAL OFFER 


is as follows :— 


I 2 


NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE. 


1893. 1d. stamp of Great Britain (1887 issue), 
type No. 1, first overprinted for the Oil Rivers 
as No. 2 below, and then surcharged diagonally 
in red as No. 3, 


4d. on half of 1d. 


The catalogue price of this stamp is 
15s. unused, or 20s. used, and it is a 
scarce variety, missing in most collec- 
tions. 


We offer this stamp, wsed or wnused, to 
readers of G..S.W. only, at Ios. each, 
post-free. Unsevered pairs at AL each. 


We shall be obliged if our clients who 
order any stamps from our Special Bargain 
List will say if they would like a sheet of 
stamps on approval. 


If the applicant is in residence at a 
school his application for an approval 
sheet must be countersigned by his house 
master. 

If your name is not on our books a 
reference is requested if you wish to have 
sheets of stamps on approval. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LIMITED, 


391, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


xo” 


BRITISH 
PROTECTORATE 
Le we? 
OIL RIVERS 


a 
2) 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S PACKET. 


No. 66, 500 varieties, is strongly recommended as the cheapest collection of 500 different Stamps ever 
offered—the Stamps could not be bought separately for three times the marvellously low price at which it is 


now offered. 
the trade. 4s. 1d., post-free. 


The Stamps, etc., are clean, picked specimens fit for any collection. The best 500 varieties in 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE STAMP KING 


Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


| 

= | 
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By G. DE BEAUREGARD ann H. DE GORSSE’ ; 


CHAPTER XI (continued) 
Wherein John meditates a terrible vengeance 


vf HAT must be the master!” cried John, running 

to open the door, while Victoria covered the 

table with a newspaper to hide the cards. But 
she took care first to glance at her opponent’s, which 
were turned face downwards, not with any intention 
of cheating, but because she had so much curiosity in 
her composition that she was incapable of resisting it, 
especially when playing bezique. 

‘* False alarm !”" said John, reappearing. 

‘What was it, then ?” 

‘fA little telegraph boy, 
Keniss.” 

“Then let us go on.” 

‘* By all means.,”’ 

The game began again in earnest. Victoria re- 
gained the ground she had lost by scoring the five 
hundred, then sixty for queens. As for John, he 
sacrificed several marriages, one after the other, for 
the sake of getting forty for knaves, which was not 
exactly brilliant play. 

A terrible and excited strife continued from that 
moment between the two players. John held in his 
hand a magnificent two hundred and fifty, but to score 
them he must take a trick, and Victoria put forth all 
her efforts to prevent this, and succeeded, by dint of 
throwing away, one after another, all her trumps. 
One consolation only remained for the unhappy John, 
the last trick, for which he was able to take ten, a very 
small compensation for the loss of two hundred and 
fifty. 

“To think I should hold that sequence in my hand 
and not be able to score it!” he cried. 

The two then counted up their respective tens and 
aces. Each of these counting ten, John was able to 
mark a hundred and ten, and Victoria fifty. 

‘“ Now how many have you?” she demanded. 

‘Seven hundred and seventy. And you?” 

“Nine hundred and eighty.” 

*‘Then you have won!” 

““T'll give you your revenge.” 

“All right.” 

And they were just about to begin a second game 
when they once more heard the bell, 

‘This time it must be the master,” said John. 

Victoria hastened to dispose of the cards in one of 
the table drawers while John went to the door. It 
really was Mr. Keniss who entered. 

‘You will get into trouble, my good Victoria,”’ said 
he. ‘*I have just come from the Hotel Bristol, where 
I left Miss Scott very much annoyed at your long 
absence.” 

Seeing by a glance at the clock that it was nearly 
four, Victoria uttered a cry and disappeared, without 
Staying for any adieus. John, who had followed her 
flight with a look of indulgent compassion, returned 
to his master, to whom he gave the recently-arrived 
telegram. William hastily opened the blue paper, 
and his eyes shone as he read— 


who brought this for Mr. 


‘WILLIAM KENISss, 
** TERMINUS HOTEL, 
‘* PARIS, 
‘‘ Have still Brahmapootra stamp in album. Greet- 


ing. PRINCE ALBRANDI,” 


“Hal ha!” thought he. ‘Now I can stay in Paris 
as long as I please, to spite those two bloodhounds 
who are following me.’’ And turning to his valet 4 


said, ‘‘I have some news for you, John.” 

*‘Might I ask, sir, if it has anything to do with our 
journey, and with the stamp we are in pursuit of ?”’ 

‘Yes, my friend, it has) sna aie good news 
having put the Stamp King in the humour for con- 
fidences, he recounted the whole of his day’s adven- 
tures to John, from his visit to M. Moulineau to his, 
recent call on Betty. Then he told of the strange 
way in which he had been followed, which was a great 
shock to the susceptible fellow. 

‘That is too bad,” he said, “and I never coulg) 
have believed Miss Scott capable of such behaviour! 
We are neither thieves nor assassins.” 

‘So it seems to me. But if that is what hurts and 
offends you, my dear John, I can reassure you. It is 
not only assassins and thieves who are shadowed. 
Sometimes, for different motives, people have the 
highest and most important personages followed; 
political men, for instance, especially members of the 
Opposition, whose intrigues the Government may 
have cause to dread. So you see we are, perhaps, in 
excellent company.” 

‘Oh, in that case it is different. But all the same, 
I shouldn’t have thought it of Miss Scott. I did 
expect better thing's of her.” 

‘What would you have?” said William philosophic- 
ally. ‘‘One must defend one’s self the best way one 
can. Every stratagem is admissible in war, even spies. 
So don’t be more royal than the King, and, since I 
treat the matter as a comedy, don’t you think it a 
tragedy. Moreover, we have nothing to fear, for we 
shall get the better of our spies.” 

But this did not prevent John letting various sinister 
designs pass through his mind. He wondered if he 
could provoke the rascals to single combat, or harass 
them to such an extent that they would be disgusted 
with their calling from that time forward. William 


Keniss began to suspect these Machiavellian medita- 4 


tions, and set himself to calm them. 


‘“‘Here is something that may interest you, you | 


IV. = 
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collector of forgeries and reprints,” he said, present- 
ing him with one of the photographs of the Brahma- 
pootra stamp which M. Moulineau had given him that 
morning. 

“Tt is a very fine copy,” said John, examining it 
with the air of a connoisseur. ‘‘I see M. Moulineau 
is going to make a good thing out of these imitations 
from customers who cannot get the originals.” 

“You forget, my lad, that M. Moulineau is a very 
honest dealer.” 

‘Qh, I have a very limited confidence in dealers 
myself. When I used to make a proper collection I 
discovered in New York an old broker, from whom I 
thought I got splendid bargains. Nota week passed 
without his selling me, on the pretext that it was a 
special opportunity, some very rare stamp for a few 
cents. So I made up a magnificent album, which 
made my friends ready to burst with envy. One day, 
being short of money, I determined to sell my 
collection, so I went and found another dealer, before 
whom I displayed it triumphantly. He carelessly 
turned over the pages and then, in the most natural 
tone in the world, said, ‘But, my friend, these are all 
forgeries.’ You can imagine what an idiot I felt, sir. 
At first I nearly fainted; then gathering my wits to- 
gether, I went off to the broker who had deceived me 
so infamously, and, I can tell you, the old Jew heard 
of it that day; I called him a liar and a cheat, and 
threatened to bring an action against him and have 
him arrested! The scoundrel never for an instant 
lost his calmness and serenity, and what do you think 
he replied, sir? But you would never guess.” 

‘Tell me, then.” y 

‘‘He said he had never told me there was one 
original among all those he had sold me, and I wasa 
fool to think there was! a! 

‘‘So I suppose from that time you began to collect 
forgeries?” interrupted William. 

“Yes, sir, and I have found means to get some- 
thing out of them, for several times over they've sold 
me real stamps under the impression they were 
forgeries.” 

Mr. Keniss laughed heartily at this frank avowal. 

‘Be off,” he said. ‘‘You are making me forget 
with your chatter that I have several letters to write. 
I do not need you just now, so you can go out if you 
like.” 

John did not wait to be told twice, and, putting 
away the photograph of the Brahmapootra stamp in 
his pocket-book, he started for a stroll through the 
streets. On the way he reflected deeply. He had no 
doubt that he would be followed as well as his master, 
and he—who was so touchy in the matter of his liberty 
that he was continually putting off the day of his 
marriage, though desiring it in his heart—chafed 
against the idea of having his footsteps dogged by 


“some scoundrel of a spy, and his least movement 


reported to Miss Betty Scott. 

As he strolled along the narrow pavement of the 
Rue de Provence his eye lighted by chance upon a 
little white placard fixed to a door, and bearing these 
words, drawn by hand :— 


‘‘SKILFUL ENGRAVER, working at home, wishes for 
nork. Apply within.” 
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Mechanically he stopped, remained a few seconds 
plunged in thought ; then, crying ‘I have it! What 
a good idea!” he disappeared up the dark passage. 


CHAPTER XII 
Showing how lost time is sometimes merely time gained 


HE engraver, M. Auguste Crabifosse, a very 

clever workman, formerly employed in the 

workshops of the Bank of France, occupied a 
very small and modest apartment on the fifth floor. 
He welcomed very courteously the client who had 
fallen from the skies—up ninety-six stairs—and showed 
him into the room where he was accustomed to work. 
The dimensions of this room were restricted, but it 
was very clean, and, above all, very light, for part of 
the roof was of glass. The middle of the room was 
occupied by an immense work-table, on which were 
piled all manner of instruments—chisels, gravers, files, 
and hammers, planks of wood, ingots of lead, slabs of 
steel and of copper, and finally, a number of little 
basins of different sizes, filled to the brim with liquids 
of varying shades. 

“I just caught sight of your writing, sir,” said John, 
‘Cas I was passing along the street. You are out of 
work just at this moment?” 

‘‘] was, two or three days ago,” returned the en- 
graver, ‘‘but that announcement has already brought 
me several important orders.” 

‘‘ Pressing ones ?”’ 

‘As a general rule, sir, orders always are pressing.” 

‘‘] meant by that, would it be possible for you to 
undertake, at the same time, a small piece of work 
which is wanted in a great hurry?” 

‘Certainly, it is always possible to arrange that. 
But still it is necessary es 

‘That the work should be well paid for, to make up 
for the overtime you must put in to get this fresh 
order finished without interfering with the others! 
Well, M. Crabifosse, there will be no difficulty about 
that. I am prepared to pay whatever you think 
right.” 

“It is easy to see, sir, that you are quite accustomed 
to business arrangements.” 

‘‘Oh, no; I am simply an American, and, as you 
know, all Americans are sharp. See, this is what I 
want done.” 

And John took from his pocket the photograph of 
the Brahmapootra stamp given him by Mr. Keniss, 
and explained to the engraver that he wished for an 
exact copy from which a stamp might be printed in 
gold, on a particular paper, with a special perforation ; 
in fact, such an exact copy that it might be taken for 
the original. The idea of the astute, cunning fellow 
was a very simple one—merely to obtain a forgery 
which might be mistaken for the original stamp, to let 
it fall into Miss Betty’s hands by some means or other, 
and so persuade her to return triumphantly to America, 
while Mr. Keniss could at his ease proceed with the 
purchase of the real one. 

This was not, perhaps, a very refined or delicate 
calculation. ‘But it’s not necessary to be too particu- 
lar with a lady who can set spies on us,” thought 
John. 


(To be comtinuzd.) 


THE STRAND POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


Well arranged, reliable, and thoroughly correct. 


Seventh edition. 


100 Postage Stamps, all genuine and 


different, and of a catalogue value of over 8s., are presented with each Strand Album. The book, which is 


printed on an unusually good quality paper, is bound in a new and specially designed cover. 
illustrated, and the size a new and convenient one, viz. 95 inches by 7% inches. 


The shape is as 
Sufficient guards have been 


inserted so that when the Album is full the covers shall be level with each other, and not bulged, as is often the 


case in imperfectly constructed books. 


4 nm 
300 pages, post-free, 2s. 11d. ; abroad, 3s. 4d. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Notes from New York 
NEw York, May 12th, 1905. 
Visit of the Earl of Crawford 


QUITE the most interesting event which has recently 
occurred in our little corner of the philatelic world has 
been the visit of the Earl of Crawford. At the April 
meeting of the Governors of the Collectors’ Club a 
Reception Committee was appointed to wait on his 
lordship, and he was also elected an honorary member 
of the Club. This is the first time this distinction has 
been conferred during the nine years that the Club 
has been in existence. Soon after the arrival of the 
Valhalla in port the Reception Committee called on 
Lord Crawford and extended a welcome on behalf of 
the philatelists of New York city. The Committee 
also arranged for the display before the members of 
the Club and their guests of his lordship’s incompar- 
able collection of United States stamps, which he had 
kindly brought with him for our edification. It was 
the desire of the Club to entertain Lord Crawford at 
a dinner, which was to have been an affair of more 
than ordinary pretensions, but owing to his lordship’s 
poor health he was compelled to decline our hos- 


pitality, and we had reluctantly to forego our good 
intentions, 


Display of his Lordship’s Collection of U.S. 


On the evening of the roth the great collection was 
shown at the rooms of the Collectors’ Club, and 
aroused, as was justly its due, the greatest admiration, 
We had never’ before seen a collection arranged on 
such lines, and I feel quite positive that its duplicate 
does not exist elsewhere in the world. The pages 
bear evidence of the exhaustive study which has been 
devoted to the subject by the owner of the collection. 
Added to this are great taste in arrangement, elabo- 
rate pains in describing the various essays, proofs, and 
stamps, and in making clear their most minute differ- 
ences, their history, manufacture, and every detail 
which could be of interest to anyone viewing the col- 
lection. It certainly was a revelation to many of us 


who thought we knew what constituted a stamp 
collection, 


Its Arrangement 


Taking the various issues in chronological order, 
each stamp was treated in turn, Frequently we were 
shown the first pencil sketch of the design, then en- 
graver’s proofs of various stages of the work, the 
finished die (perhaps printed in various colours and 
on different papers), proofs from the completed plate 
(these also of many colours, papers, and varieties), 
and then the finished stamps, unused, used, etc. etc. 
After all this came reprints and similar posthumous 
impressions. There were also many pages of essays, 
the larger part of which had failed of acceptance as 
stamp designs. This is one of the interesting features 
of the collection, as it contains many curious devices 
intended to prevent the cleaning or counterfeiting of 
stamps, and many extraordinary and frequently very 


ugly designs. On the other hand, some of the essays 
were of great delicacy and beauty. The collection 
contains such curious things as sheets of plain paper 
with impressions from the grille roller, trial impressions 
of devices similar to the adopted grille, chemical papers, 
double papers, die-cut stamps, and cancellation devices 
which destroyed the stamps by cutting machines, 
acids, and even explosives. One interesting thing 
was piled upon another until it became almost be- 
wildering, and the array of rarities and “minte 
copies was something to arouse the envy of any 
collector. At various times I spent fully ten hours 
on board the Valhalla looking over the collection, 
and I saw less than half of it. Iam sorry for the man 
who tried to absorb all of it in one evening. He must. 
have acquired philatelic indigestion. 


Some Wretchedly Arranged Collections 


But, after all, one of the best things about the collec- 
tion was the very evident fact that it was arranged by 
the owner and not by someone paid to do the work, 
Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t pretend to despise; 
the mounting of stamps by others than their owners, 
Often that is of great benefit to the collections TP 
know some collections that are so wretchedly thrown 
together that I wish fervently they might pass into 
the hands of someone who‘ has even the rudiments of 
taste and the most elementary ideas of arrangement. 
One of the largest collections in this country, and one 
that contains many rare stamps and a vast amount of 
splendid material, is most inadequately arranged, so 
that its merits are to a large extent lost. I was 
recently much pleased to find that a small part of it 
had been remounted, and thus improved fully one 
hundred per cent. I hope the owner will have the 
wisdom to eventually have it all rearranged. 


Individuality of Personal Arrangement 


At the same time, if the owner of a collection has 
the leisure and the taste to himself put it in order, he 
can do the work as no one else can. He will manage 
to bring into prominence his choicest specimens and 
pet varieties, and to lend to the arrangement a touch 
of his own individuality which can only come from 
personal interest in the stamps. 

I would rather have the stamps of one country 
arranged in an intelligent and intelligible way than to 
have those of half the world pitchforked into albums 
as I have sometimes seen them. 


Individuality of Lord Crawford’s Arrangement 


I have never seen a collection which displayed more 
of individuality than Lord Crawford's. It is so full of 
historical data and descriptive notes of every kind that 
a person who knew absolutely nothing of Philately 


could go through the volumes with understanding — 


and appreciation of the subject. 
We have certainly had a 


vote of thanks for so kindly showing us his treasures. 
JOHN N. LurFr. 


THE CENTURY ALBUM. 


Including a full Descriptive Catalogue, and illustrated with several thousand full-sized reproductions of the 


stamps. 


In one volume, 622 pages. Size of each page, 10x 13 inches. 
catalogue and illustrations on the left, and spaces to correspond on the right-hand pages. 


Printed on one side of the paper only, 
All minor varieties 


of perforation, watermark, and type are omitted, and only such varieties are included as can be distinguished 


by the young philatelist. 


Space has been provided for some 18,000 stamps, and provision madé for new issues 


by the insertion of numerous blank pages. Post-free, 13s. ad. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 


great treat in viewing © 
Lord Crawford's collection, and we owe hima hearty — 


ye 


HE following are a few selections from the many 
excellent papers received in response to our 
Prize Competition No. 3, for ‘‘the most amusing 

or most interesting Anecdote connected with Postage 
Stamps, or the best ‘Limerick’ or Nonsense Verse re- 
ferring to Postage Stamps.”’ 


‘Class I. Europe. 
_ By Mr. JOHN CLEMENTS, winner of the First Prize. 


Away in my digging’s at Dalston, 
I read of your offer (a nice one), 
So send you some shots 
For one of the lots. 
Yours truly, John Clements, of Dalston. 


Long ago, an old fogey at Kew 

Had some stamps that were rare, not a few, 
But the silly old muff 
Thought the perfs. rather rough, 

So he trimmed them all off down at Kew. 


A philatelist living at Filey 

| Thought ‘‘ North Nigers” were priced much too highly: 
He would wait till they fell, 

It would do just as well. 

He's still waiting, much older, at Filey. 


By Mr. G. D. MATTHEWS, winner of the Third Prize. 


The stamps of an African state 
Had a cart with a pole until late ; 
But Tomm-E R I-ved, 
And the stamps that survived 
Have the head of a king, up to date. 


‘Class I. Out of Europe 
By Mr. W. S. ANDREWS, winner of the First Prize. 


On the western coast of Afric, 

In the country known as Lagos 

(Land of high-priced CA Queen’s Heads, 
Stamps the poor man cannot hope for), 
Issued they a set of King’s Heads 
Reaching e’en to 5 and 10's, 

Values daily much required 

By the dusky Ethiopian. 

Of the much demanded high val., 
Seven Hundred duly reached them 

On the paper, long respected, — 
Known as Crown and CA Single. 


Why is it, that, two months later, 
Number Two supply was sent out, 
On the new ‘‘C AC” paper 
(Symbols causing dissertation 

As to what their meaning just is, 
In the columns of the ‘‘M. J.”, 
Under caption, ‘‘ Ceylon issues”’) ? 
Who secured the seven hundred, 
That they disappeared instanter ? 
Were they bought up by the black man 
For his specialised collection ? 

Is it rational to think so? 


Who then has the seven hundred ? 
Not the mighty C. J. Phillips, 
Greatest of the London Stamp men ; 
He got left on Lagos to's. 

So did his most favoured clients ; 
Even the Debenture holders 

Of the gentle H. L. Ewen, 

Who get all the good things going, 
They were not in this transaction. 


What, then, of the poor outsider, 
With his little Ten and Tenpence, 
Waiting for his N. I. service, 
Service long delayed in coming ? 
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Forced is he to go to auctions, 
Where the price is promptly run up, 
Run up by S. Gibbons’ Agent, 

Run up unto Fifty Shillings, 

Pity then the poor collector 

With the yawning blank in Lagos, 
In the pages of his King’s Heads. 


By E. W. WETHERELL, winner of the Second Prize. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CRETE 
(To be taken cum grano salis) 


SoME little time ago the Cretan Government announced 
that a new set of stamps would shortly appear.. Proof 
sets, with descriptions of the subjects depicted, were 
sent out asa sort of preliminary advertisement. But 
by some terrible oversight the authorities forgot the 
Golden Fleece in their series of illustrations. I went 
straight off to the island to get this omission set right, 
and I interviewed the Cretan Poet Laureate, who 
obliged me with the following :— 


‘We all forgot the Golden Fleece, 
So used instead Prince George of Greece, 
With bits of Chossos (Minos-cursed), 
And Jove with an unholy thirst ; 
While Artemis, without her cloak, 
Appears (like Charley) on an oak, 


‘*A Triton brandishing a trident, 
Europa on a bullock strident, 
Diana with the Lions beside her, 
Arcadiori ’neath the heights of Ida; 
And Jove (who bagged old Saturn's sceptre) 
Is shown upon the ‘20 lepta.’”’ 


I had it printed and circulated, and it is rumoured 
that, in consequence of my energetic action, a 100 
drachmai stamp is to be issued, with the Golden 
Fleece as the central design. This stamp will obvi- 
ously be used to prepay postage to adyjasont countries. 

Being in the island, I called at the establishment of 
Stanliori Gibbonides, a firm of some note in those 
parts, and showed them some specimens of stamps 
which I had recently obtained from one of the cities 
of the lost Atlantis (hundreds of thousands of years 
old). The managing director, who ‘‘answers to the 
curious name” of Phillipopolos, actually scoffed at my 
unique specimens, and advised me to take them over 
to Pecketides (a neighbour also interested in stamps). 
I had had enough of chaff for one day, but in the 
evening I was persuaded to go to a meeting of the 
C.P.S. A lot of Sydney Views and comparatively 
modern stamps of that kind were on view. (I say 
‘¢comparative”’ with regard to my Atlantians.) Then 
came my turn, and I trotted out my mint block of 
four of the Pterodactyl design, and described how I 
had found them in a prehistoric strong-box. Would 
you believe it, one of the members, whose name 
sounded something like Worherstiates, and who ap- 
peared to know something about colours, actually 
asked me whether the box was fink, and another 
member, called Wrinklion, asked if there were any 
specimens with ‘‘wide roulette”; they have funny 
ways of expressing themselves, those Cretans. 

The following morning I called again on Gibbon- 
ides, being of a forgiving nature, and asked to see the 
manager. An assistant called up the telephone, ‘‘A 
gentleman wants to see you, sir. He is going to write 
a handbook on Atlantians.”” The answer came back, 
‘Tell the Baron* that our firm is not interested in 
reprints.”” This was too much for me, and that very 
day I shook the dust of Crete from my shoes for 
evermore. 

* Munchausen ? 
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PHILATELIC SOCIETIES 


The Junior Philatelic Society 


President: Fred J. Melville, 

Secretary: H. F. Johnson, 4, Portland Place North, Clapham 
Road, S.W. 

Meetings; Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Annual Subscription: 7s. 6d. 


THE sixth annual general meeting of the Junior 
Philatelic Society was held at Exeter Hall, Strand, 
on Saturday, May 2oth, at 8 p.m. The President, 
Mr. F. J. Melville, was in the chair, and there were 
120 members present. 

Preceding the ordinary business, at 6.45 a very 
successful auction was conducted by Mr. E. M. Gilbert- 
Lodge, F.A.I. A large number of lots had been 
received from members of the Society, which were 
rapidly knocked down by the auctioneer to those 
present. These auctions held by the Society have 
become increasingly popular, and offer good oppor- 
tunities for the young collector to secure additions to 
his collection. 

At the close of the sale a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Gilbert-Lodge for his good services 
as auctioneer. 

Following the auction the ordinary business was 
commenced with the election of the following new 
members :— 

Mrs... H..- Clark, Worthing; J. G. Marsh, East 
Dulwich ; H. P. Eastwood, Crouch End; G. Webber, 
Plymouth; J. F. Jemmett, Feltham; S. Heywood, 
Bury; W. A. Boyes, Barnet. 

The President acknowledged gifts to the library 
from Mr. H. Clark and Mr. A. J. Foulger; to the 
permanent collection from Messrs. H. Clark and 
P. A. D. Harrisson; and to the forgery collection 
from Messrs. J. K. Boddy, F. D. Smith, R. Archibald, 
and E, A. Beaumont. 

The Chairman next called upon the Treasurer for 
his financial statement, and reports of the General 
Fund and the recent Exhibition were presented. The 
report of the General Fund, with estimated liabilities 
to end of season, showed a balance in hand of £1o. 

‘The Exhibition report is appended hereto :— 
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The Committee’s report was next received and 
showed satisfactory progress, as the following extracts 
will show :—‘‘The new members elected this season 
number 333. Fifteen ordinary meetings have been 
held, the average attendance being 66. Twenty-three 
committee meetings were held, with an average 
attendance of six. Seventeen displays of stamps 
have been given and _ thirteen papers read, three 
debates, three lantern lectures, two auctions, a con- 
versazione and dance, a record visit to the Tapling 
Collection at the British Museum, and a highly 


successful exhibition of the postage stamps of Great 
Britain. All the gatherings of the Society during the 
past season have been attended with perfect success, 
The Exhibition and Publication Committee has carried 
through the President's scheme with marked success, 
and is in a large measure responsible for the rapid 
progress made in the past season. The average 
attendance at the meetings since the Exhibition has 
been 125. With its first publication, The Postage 
Stamps of Great Britain, the Society has gained 
credit for a useful and well-received handbook, The 
new scheme by which members receive discounts on 
philatelic purchases has already met with satisfactory 
results. 

‘‘The proposed Beginners’ Exchange is assured of 
a careful trial under the supervision of Mr. W. 
Darwen, one of our Vice-Presidents.” ; 

The next report received was that of the Exchange 
Superintendent, and showed that the Exchange 
Branch had been progressing steadily, but with the 
reorganisation of the management which the Com- 
mittee would recommend it was hoped that this 
branch would attain even a greater efficiency. | 

Reports of the Permanent Collection and of the 
Library were next given, each of which showed very 
satisfactory progress. 

The next business was the election of officers for 
the next season, and the following is a list of those 
elected :— 

President: Fred J. Melville. 

Vice-Presidents: W. Darwen, B. W. H. Poole. 

Committee: J. Feeney, C. J. Patman, P. Clare, W. 
A. Bois, H. Lee, E. A. Smart, C, B. Purdom, i 
Shepherd. 

Hon. Counterfeit Detector: Chas. Nissen, 77, 78, 
High Holborn, W.C. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. F. Johnson, 4, 
Portland Place North, Clapham Road, S.W. 

Hon. Assistant Secretaries: W. G. Inkpin, Arthur 
Selinger. 

Hon. Supt. of Beginners’ Exchange: W. Darwen, 
3J, Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Road, W. - 

Exchange Branch Sub-Committee: W. A. Bois, H. 
Lee, E. A. Smart, R. Shepherd, H. F. Johnson, and 
J. Feeney (Exchange Superintendent), 28, Hemberton 
Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Library Sub-Committee: H. Lee, E. A. Leigh, and 
E. A. Smart (Hon. Librarian), 96, St. Mary’s Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 

Publication Sub-Committee: R. Halliday, C. B. 
Purdom, R. Shepherd, E. A. Smart, W. G. Inkpin, 
P. Clare, H. F. Johnson (Hon. Secretary). 

Expert and Forgery Sub-Committee: C. Nissen, 
J. W. Jones, B. W. H. Poole, R: S. Farden, €. Je 
Patman, and H. Lee, 3, Arbuthnot Road, New Cross, 
S.E. (Hon. Secretary and Keeper of the Society’s 
Forgery Collection). 

Curator of Permanent Collection: R. Halliday, 
Kent Villa, Diamond Road, Slough, Bucks. 

Hon. Auctioneer: E. M. Gilbert-Lodge, F.A.1. 

‘Hon. Auditors: R. Halliday, R. Shepherd. 

Members are particularly requested to communicate 
direct with the various secretaries of the sub-com- 
mittees named above when requiring information on 
the sections of the Society’s work which have been 
delegated to such sub-committees. 

After the election of officers the rules were carefully 
considered, and a few alterations were made. 

The day of meeting was discussed, and it was Teas 
solved to keep to Saturday evenings during the coming 
season, 

The auction was again resumed at 9.30, and pro- 
ceeded till after ten o'clock, a large number of lots 
being again knocked down. 
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THE STAMP MARKET 


By AN ODD LOT 


RESUMING my comparison of prices between the 1904 
and 1905 Catalogues, I can pass rapidly over the 
few remaining countries, most of which are of more 
interest to the specialist than to the ordinary collector. 


Swazieland 


Tuis little country the Boers arranged to annex, and 
as one of the indications of that intention there remain 
to us to-day the Transvaal stamps of the 1885 issue 
overprinted ‘‘Swazieland”. 4d., 1d., 2d., 6d., Is., 
2s. 6d., 5s., and ros. values were overprinted, and for 
years they have been stationary in price; but in the 
new Catalogue there is a decided rise in several cases. 
The 1d., unused, has been raised from 6d. to 2s. 6d., 
and the 1s., unused, from rs. 9d. to 2s. 6d., and used 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. With surcharge inverted the 
1d., unused, has gone up froin 25s. to 4os., and the ts. 
from 25s. to 3os. 


Tasmania 


IN this colony the prices have been advanced pretty 
generally. In the no wmk, series of 1856-7 the rd., 
used, has been raised from 60s. to 7os., and the 2d. 
from 55s. to 60s. In the 1857-70 double-lined numeral 
watermark series the 1d., brown-red, used, has been 
dropped from 8s. 6d. to 6s. ; but the 2d., sage-green, 
used, has been advanced from 6s. to t1os., and the 2d., 
yellow-green, used, from 5s. to ros. In the 1878, 
London prints, the 8d., which has been looked upon 
as a somewhat promising stamp, after standing at 2s., 
unused, and 3s., used, for some years, has been 
dropped to 1s. and 1s. 9d. Amongst the many recent 
varieties none show any signs of scarcity. 


Transvaal 


LEAVING the early issues to the learned specialist, it 
is interesting to note the changes that have taken 
place in the well-known series known as shafts and 
poles. It was thought at one time that the stamps 
with wagon with shafts instead of the correct pole 
would run scarce, and for the shilling value great 
things were prophesied, but the speculators have 
been disappointed. They started selling it at from 
£2 to £3 before it got into the Catalogue. For some 
years it remained unpriced in the Catalogue, but all 
the time the price was dropping, and when at last, in 
1899, it was accorded a price it was the modest one of 
ios. From that it crept up to 15s., and now it is down 
to 12s. 6d., whilst its companion with the pole, 
which is left unpriced, is just as good, if not better, 
unused. The promising rarity of the series is the 5s. 


In the King’s Head series the obsolete 1s., olive- 
green, and 2s., brown, have been advanced, the ts. to 
to 2s. 6d., unused, and ts. 6d., used, and the 2s. to 5s., 
unused, and 4s. 6d., used. 


Trinidad 


IN the recent issues of this colony there have been 
some slight ups and downs, and one or two substan- 
tial changes. In the last Queen’s Head series the Is., 
unused, has been advanced from 4s. 6d. in 1903 to 
6s. in 1904, and to 7s. 6d. in 1905. The 5s. of 1894 
has been raised from tos. to 12s. 6d. The scarce 
5d. of the 1896 series remains at 4s. 6d. 


Uganda 


THE early issues of this African Protectorate are now 
recognised rarities, so much so that the typewritten 
series range from 25s. to many pounds, and the type- 
set series of 1896 are following suit in the rarity 


direction. Here is the range of prices of the first 
type-set series of November, 1896, unused :— 
1899 1900 1903 1904 1905 
S37 1as Saute See Ge SE ee 
Zanng -5. 707.6 20-0 ee Oe. Z0e0 ce Ke 
2 annass.2 oF 0 e's 3 6 3 6 ae. 
g3annas . I oO i ki, 4.9 4 0 AG 
4 annas:.. 1.73 Ks, 4 0 4 0 5 oO 
Sannas’. 2 6 aie TO" .0 1610 GO) sTOG 
Prupee,.< 50 — 30 20a QOnton 408) G 
5 rupees. 25 0 — 50 oO — rhtar®. 


Victoria 


IN recent Victorians the 5s., carmine and blue, with- 
out POSTAGE, of February, 1901, series, which for 
the last two Catalogues has stood at gos., has been 
dropped to 24s. 


Western Australia 


THE 2s., red on yellow paper, of the current series, 
perf. 11, left unpriced in 1904, has been priced at 
7s. 6d. The 1d. and 2d. of the same perf. are left 
unpriced. The ultimate values of these perfs. are 
somewhat problematical. 


Zululand 


THE 1s. of the first issue has been dropped from 
17s. 6d., unused, and 15s., used, to 12s. 6d. for both 
unused and used. The 5s., carmine—the sport of the 
auction room—is kept at its old figure of 75s., unused 
and used. 


THE KING’S OWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


This Album has been specially designed for those collectors who either commence a collection with the 
Postage Stamps of King Edward VII., or who collect these stamps as a supplement to a General Collection. 
The King’s Own Album contains roo pages of heavy white plate paper outlined with a neat border of neutral 


grey, with quadrillé background inside the grey border, 
4x94; available for mounting stamps, 64 x 8t. 


of leaves from the outer edge, 


Royal Colours, with the King’s Cypher Monogram and Crown. 
the Official Cypher Monogram and Crown in gold on cover. 


and name space at the top of each page. Exact size 
The title-page is printed in the 
Strongly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, with 
Post-free, 8s. ; abroad, 8s. gd. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS ~ 


E, B. P. (Hereford).—I am afraid you will have to 
keep your 23d., violet, Transvaals for a while to get 
anything like a satisfactory price for them. The 
supply in the market at present is ample. Yes, you 
might put your high value B.S.A.’s in your collection, 
despite their fiscal cancellations. Many collectors do 
so with such stamps just to have specimens for refer- 
ence. 


M. A. C. (Burnley).—The Indian is a fiscal; the Nor- 
wegian is a local. The ‘‘P O” watermark on your 
New South Wales is only the marginal watermark on 
the stamp instead of in its proper place on the mar- 
ginal paper. You can easily clean off a pencil mark 
on the back with indiarubber, but don’t rub too hard 
or you may rub off the gum. 


E. M. (Epsom).—You might send your stamps to 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd. If they are valuable, 
they can pass them on to their auction branch for you. 


W. H. W. (Wishaw).—_We are very obliged to you 
for cuttings, some of which you will note we have 
used. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


“G. S. W.” Bound Volumes.— Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume will be completed with the issue 
for Saturday, 24th June, 1905. 

Our publishers have already ordered the covers for 
binding the volume, but do not propose to make 
binding covers for general sale, as they imagine there 
will not be sufficient sale to warrant the expense, as 
readers will probably prefer to have their volumes 
bound in their own way. If readers wish to have 
publishers’ covers they had better write Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and say so. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 
estimated the number that is likely to be required. 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 


Our Miscellaneous Page.—We wish to make Gibbons 
Stamp Weekly a storehouse of information, and shall 
therefore be glad of any cuttings of more or less 
permanent interest for our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. 
Source and date of cutting must be given. 
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Oliver Green (Dover)—When your friends tell you 
that buying stamps is not the right way to collect, tell. 
them that you never buy what you can beg, and ask 
them for contributions of stamps you need. Naturally, 
a stamp soiled back or front is not of so much value as 
one unsoiled, but the soiling of the back is not so 
serious as the front. The Indian stamps which have 
the inscription ‘‘East India” mean that they belong to. 
the period before Queen Victoria assumed the title of 
Empress of India, after which ‘‘East India” was 
dropped in favour of the simple inscription “India.” 
But they are all Indian stamps and should be placed 
under India. | 


S. R. C. (Acton).—All sorts of stamps escape detec- 
tion and pass through the post. Your English King’s. 
Head that has passed through the American post is 
merely a curiosity, nothing more. It has no philatelic | 
value. 


E. W. (Yarm, R.S.O.).—You had better apply to the : 


Secretary of the Barefoot Mission for the information | 


you require. We have no idea what they do with 


the stamps. 


Editorial Communications.—All communications in- 


tended for the Editor should be addressed to Edward 
J. Nankivell, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


Philatelic Societies—We wish to make a special | 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports of — 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the kindly © 


co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this matter. 
Reports should be written on one side of the paper, 
and despatched to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence.—The Editor will be glad to 
receive interesting letters from philatelic centres not 
already covered by our arrangements. We want 
chatty and newsy letters on matters of interest to 
the general collector, and excluding all matter of 
interest only to the specialist. 


Subscriptions.—Subscriptions must be sent to the 
publishers as set out on the front page of cover, or 
to booksellers or railway bookstalls, but never to the ; 
Editor. 


OUR PHILATELIC DIARY 


JUNE, 1905 


Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 


15 & 16. Auction: 

19. Auction: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 
20 & 21. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 4.45 p.m. 
29 & 30. Auction: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 4.30 p.m. 
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THE COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD 


By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 
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ATTA is one of the Cook Ghiae 

group in the Pacific. The group is 
Riso known as the Hervey Archipelago. A 
British Protectorate was declared over it 
by Captain Bourke, of H.M.S. Hyacinth, 
in 1888. From 1892 the Protectorate was 


te 
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under the special care of a British Resident, 
who was paid by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. In 1900 the islands were formally 
annexed by New Zealand. 
Aitutaki is about 200 miles from Raro- 
tonga, the chief island of the group. It 


« 
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has an area of seven square miles and a 
population of about 1,200, only ten of 
whom were said to be Europeans when 
the first postage stamps were issued in 
1903. 

The New Zealand Graphic, in 1903, in 
an account of a visit of New Zealand 
legislators, thus describes the island :— 


‘*Aitutaki differs from any of the other 
islands we have visited, in having the 
reef much further from the shore, the 
width of the lagoon varying from three 
to four or five miles. 

‘“The island is not large, and has no 
high peaks, although the land is more 
elevated than Mauke. 

‘“ Aitutaki may be considered the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Pacific—a curious 
exception to the kings and minutely 
graded aristocracy of most of the sur- 
rounding islands. Many years ago they 
abolished all forms of aristocratic rule, 
and are rather proud of telling visitors 
that they are all equal; in fact, they 
appear to have carried their democracy 
to such an extreme that they had no 
executive at all, the missionary probably 
acting for them to some extent before 
the advent of New Zealand’s represen- 
tative. 

‘“The native custom in connection with 
the land has also been harmonious with 
the democratic principles, each family 
having its own land, and a fresh appor- 
tionment being made whenever a marriage 
takes place, both bride and bridegroom’s 
father contributing a portion, according 
to their several stations. 

‘The Aitutakians are great sailors, many 
of them going long voyages in the old 
whaling days in American and British 
ships.” 


Its Philatelic History 


Why Aitutaki was singled out and its 
ten Europeans provided with a special 
issue of postage stamps is one of those 
things that, as Dundreary would put it, 
‘‘no fellah can understand.” 

However, as the stamps were duly 
issued, I must pass them in review in my 
philatelic scamper through the countries 
of the world. 

Being under the government of New 
Zealand, the necessary, or unnecessary, 
postage stamps have been provided by 
Overprinting the current stamps of New 
Zealand, on the top with the word arru- 
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TAKI, and below with the value in t 
native language. 


AITUTAKI, 


Rua Pene Ma Te Ava. 


Ava Pene, 


Toru Pene. 


Ono Pene. Tai Tiringi. 

The Aitutaki post office was to have 
been opened on the 1st of June, 1903, but| 
the stamps did not reach the island until 
the 29th of the month. Consequently, 
much suspicion of postal speculation was| 
generated by the fact that the stamps 
were sold at the Auckland post office in) 
the early part of June, long before they 
were placed on sale in the island itself. | 

As a set-off to the suspicious circum- 
stances that surrounded the birth of the 
first issue, it must be noted that there has. 


been up to this date only the one series — 


The overprinting of the stamps was 
. “st 
done in two colours on the 3d. and 23d., 


) WEW ZEALAND. 
iobes “Tere ea 


Te Te ET 


; 
id the 1d., 3d., 6d., and 1s. in blue. 
[fhe stamps used for overprinting were 
he current New Zealand Waterlow series, 
vatermarked with single-lined NZ and 
Star, six values in all. In each case the 
yverprinted value was a repetition in the 
lative language of the value of the stamp 
overprinted. 


Vi, 
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Current New Zealand stamps overprinted. 
Wmk. Single-lined NZ and Star. Perf. 


‘‘ Ave Pene,” in carmine, on $d., green. 

‘¢Tai Pene,” in blue, on 1d., carmine. 

‘¢Rua Pene Ma Te Ava,” in carmine, on 2}d., blue. 
‘Toru Pene,” in blue, on 3d., yellow-brown. 
‘Ono Pene,” in blue, on 6d., rose-red. 

‘Tai Tiringi,” in blue, on 1s., vermilion, 


1903. 


(To be continued.) 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILATELY 


By Rev. T. C. WALTON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 362.) 
Stamps without a Name (con/inued) 
LL the issues of Russia, from the first 


* ~ issue of 1858 down to the last in 1902, 
# under the heading of ‘‘Stamps with- 


out a Name.”’ The stamps are popular 
with beginners, and a page of them is 
certainly a very attractive feature in an 
album. There is, however, a great same- 
mess in design. The Russian Arms, a 
double-headed eagle surmounted by a 
¢rown, form the central design of all the 
issues. The inscription, ‘‘ Postage Mark,” 
also appears throughout, either in an oval 
band surrounding the Arms or, as in the 
tase of the 1884 issue, in the sides of 
the rectangle enclosing the central design. 
) In the lower part of the first issue of 
1858 were inscribed in Russian the words, 
@ 10 Kop. for one lot.’”’ A lot is equiva- 
lent to about half an ounce. 100 kopecs 
make a rouble, which is about‘3s. 2d. in 
English money. 

) The design of the issue now in use is 
too well known to need illustration. The 
following examples of the 1858 and 1884 
issues will easily enable a beginner to 
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_ Forty-two years ago the Russian Navi- 
‘gation Company was supplied by the 
overnment with a large square stamp 


‘mented array of curves. 


to prepay postage between Odessa and 
various Russian and Turkish ports on the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
stamp was in use for only a few months, 
and is consequently rare. Its design 
consisted of the Arms of Russia enclosed 
within a circle fringed with an orna- 
Outside this was 
a band of solid colour, on which was in- 
scribed in Russian, ‘‘ Despatch under 
crossed band to the East, 6 kop. per lot.” 


RUSSIAN LEVANT. 


1863. 


This short-lived issue was followed in 
1865 by two stamps, much smaller in size. 
Instructions were given to the litho- 
erapher that the stamps were to bear 
some resemblance to the Government 
issue. The reader may judge for himself 
as to how far he succeeded in carrying 
out these orders. The design consisted 
of the Russian Arms and a steamship. 
There was no inscription of value. The 
2 kopecs had the Arms under the ship, 
while for the 20 kopecs the positions were 
reversed. Five Russian letters, the 
initials of the ‘Russian for ‘‘ Russian 
Navigation and Trade Company” are 
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inscribed either at the top for the smaller 
value, or dispersed over the stamp in the 
case of the 20 kopecs. 


RUSSIAN LEVANT. 
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These stamps gave great dissatisfac- 
tion. New designs were accordingly 
made in 1866. As they were merely an 
elaboration of the designs illustrated 
above, we need not comment further on 


them. 
RUSSIAN LEVANT. 


1866. 


Liberia is the land of ‘‘ freed” African 
slaves. It owes its origin to the Ameri- 
can Colonising Society, which in 1821 
bought land on the Pepper Coast (Guinea) 
of West Africa, and settled a small body 
of freed slaves. It became a republic in 
1847. Its constitution is modelled on 
that of the United States. The capital 
is Monrovia, so called after President 
Monro. The early issues of Liberian 
stamps are much sought after. For 
twenty years a design emblematic of 
‘‘ Liberty”? was used. The stamps dif- 
fered in colour according to the value. 
In 1881 a new design of the ‘‘ Views” 
order appeared and did duty for a few 
months. Both are illustrated below. The 
former, issued between 1860 and 1867, is 
rare. The latter is easily obtained for a 


few pence. 
LIBERIA. 
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The so-called ‘‘Kingdom of Poland) 
was united to Russia in 1815. It had | 
separate government until 1864, when | 
revolt against Russia broke out. Thi 
insurrection was stamped out, and Russi 
took away the last visible remnant of ir 
dependence. Three years previous ¢' 
this rising, a stamp of the face value q 
ten kopecks was issued in Poland. Thi 
reader must be careful to distinguish j 
from the 1858 issue of Russia, which j 
very much resembles. The colours an 
inscriptions differ. The designs are th 
same. The Russian stamp of 1858 ha: 
‘*Postage Mark”, in Russian, in the ban 
round the Arms. The Poland stamp hai 
the value and weight, ‘‘10 kop. for on 
lot”’, in Russian in this band. The sam 
inscription in Polish figured underneatl 
the oval. 


POLAND. 


Finland also forms part of the Russiat 
Empire. It preserved a restricted form o. 
self-government to a much later perioc 
than Poland. Indeed, it was not unti 
1890 that the postal departments of Rus. 
sia and Finland were united and Russiar 
stamps were ordered to be used in place 
of the Finnish issues. These Russiar 
stamps for use in Finland were ear. 
marked with a dot within a circle. | 

The first issue of adhesive postage 
stamps in Finland was made in 1856. 
The design consisted of the Arms of Fin- 
land, a lion ‘‘ rampant” on a shield, sur- 
mounted by a crown. An inscription of 
value in Finnish and Russian, enclosed 
within an oval, completed the design. 

In 1860 this design was improved upon 


FINLAND. 


y making the oval upright and enclosing 
“within a rectangular frame. 

In the year 1866, the currency in Fin- 
and was changed from kopecks and 
oubles to marks and penni. One hun- 
red penni were equal to a mark, which 
vas worth about rod. in English money. 
\ new issue of stamps appeared with the 
‘ew currency values in Finnish at the top 
ind the Russian at the base. Otherwise 
he design was very similar to that of 
he 1860 series illustrated above. 

The decree of the Russian Government 
n 1890 has already been mentioned. 
Illustrations of these ear-marked Russian 
amps are given below. In the I, 2, 3, 
and 7 kopecks, the dot within a circle 
appears on both sides of the oval band. 
In the 4, 10, 20, and 50 kopecks and one 
‘ouble, the marks are in the corners. In 
the 14 and 35 kopecks the marks appear 
on each side of the crown. 


} 


FINLAND. 


' In 1899 Finland was incorporated with 
‘Russia ; all these ear-marked issues were 
Withdrawn, and Russian stamps without 
lany distinguishing marks were intro- 
duced. The only difference made in the 
issue of 1901 was that the value was 
printed in Finnish as well as Russian. 


. Servia is a country of many rebellions. 
For centuries it was part of the Turkish 
Empire. Its inhabitants are for the most 
part Christians of the Greek Church. 
The recurrence of insurrections against 
Mohammedan rule, and especially the rule 
‘or misrule for which Turkey is notorious, 
meed surprise no one. The Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 gave Servia another 
‘opportunity of freeing herself from the 
grip of Turkey. The Berlin Treaty of 
1878 recognised Servia’s independence. 

_ The first issue of Servian stamps ap- 
‘peared in 1866. Michael Obrenovic III. 
was the reigning prince. The design of 
‘the one and two para had the Arms of 
‘Servia on a mantle surmounted by a 
‘coronet. A circle surrounded the Arms, 
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and a rectangle enclosed the whole. 
Above the circle was the _ inscription 
K.C. POCHTA, which stands for ‘‘ Royal 
Servia Post.” Below the circle was the 
value in ‘‘para.” 100 para=1 dinar= 
1 franc. 


SERVIA. 


The city of Madrid was granted the 
privilege of having a special issue of 
stamps for use within the city in 1853. 
The Arms of Madrid on an oval shield, 
surmounted by a crown and surrounded 
by a laurel wreath, formed the central 
design. CORREO INTERIOR was inscribed 
along the upper part of the stamp, and 
FRANCO with the value appeared in the 
base. At this time the currency was 
in reales and cuartos. One real=8} 
cuartos, and a cuarto was worth a little 
more than an English farthing. 

MADRID. 
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A further series appeared in 1854. The 
designs present a splendid example of the 
use of heraldic devices. The Arms of 
Castile and Leon are seen quartered on 
a shield. In the centre appear the Arms 
of Bourbon on what is technically known 
as a ‘‘shield of pretence.”’ The collar of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece surrounds 
the shield and a crown appears above. 
We give two illustrations showing the 
slight differences in ornamentation be- 
tween the 4 cuartos and the 1 real. 


MADRID. 


“93 


CORREOS. 18541 
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(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO CONVERT 


By W. E. IMESON 


BROADLY speaking, mankind may be 

divided into two classes,’ viz. those 
that collect stamps and those that—in 
Punch’s much-quoted advice to those 
about to contract life-long alliances— 
don’t. 

The reasons for collecting stamps and 
the advantages of so doing are so numer- 
ous, and have been so frequently and 
fully stated by others, that it would be 
presumptuous to venture to go over such 
well-trodden ground. Therefore I will 
avoid that beaten track. As regards the 
reason (one can hardly imagine there 
being more than one) for people not 
collecting— well, we can only define it, in 
the words of the immortal Dundreary, as 
‘fone of those things that no fellah can 
understand’’—even the non-collectors 
themselves can’t. 


Catch ’em Young 

A non-collector, if caught young, can, 
as a rule, be easily broken in and trained. 
If he can’¢—then it is a sure sign of vice. 
For that reason, if I had a son (an awful 
responsibility that has not fallen. to my 
lot) and that son did not take kindly 
to stamps; I could not, being a born 
philatelist, take kindly to that son. He 
would, as soon as his years permitted of 
it, either have to take up Philately or 
take up his quarters elsewhere. A lad 
that would not brighten his home with 
stamps would not be allowed to darken 
my doors. If one of my flesh and blood 
refused to wet a stamp-hinge I would 
feel strongly tempted to lick my own! 

It may be urged that a lad should be 
led and not driven to Philately. Very 
good, but what can be said for a lad that 
requires leading (apart from guiding) 
into such a delightful path? Of course, 
certain wiseacres who lack enthusiasm 
will drag in the old proverb about lead- 
ing a horse to the stream and not being 
able to make him drink. That’s mere 
proverb-twisting. Just as if we wished 
any boy to drink! Why, Philately has 
been the means of saving boys, old and 
young, from the national vice. (N.B. 
Is it not remarkable that the drink 
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question has a bearing upon almos 
every oe subject ?) ‘But to such at 
antiquated ‘‘argument” as that con 
tained in the proverb, the retort i 
obvious: Horses are not boys—though 
sometimes, boys are mules. Leading < 
lad is, of course, out of the question— 
unless he happens to be going that way. 

One, may, invite making “of a phila. 
telist, have to be cruel to “be kind. Ar 
intelligent youngster will recognise, 
though he may detest, what is for his 
good. All that is required is firmness 
tempered with corporal punishment. 1] 
know an irate, though (to my philatelic 
mind) not misguided parent who, failing 
to induce his son, by gentle means, t¢ 
handle the stamp-tweezers, threatenec 
him with the fire-tongs. Result—a con. 
vert to our cult (the irony of the situatior 
will perhaps appeal to most readers). 


That Piece of Youthful Philosophy 

This lad—he was really a youth, hay- 
ing seen some eighteen ‘‘ summers ” 
(according to the calendar)—showed his 
keen appreciation of the situation by re. 
marking, ‘‘ He must needs go that the— 
dad drives!” Now that piece of youthful 
philosophy drew me towards the youth, 
for it showed that he had a respect for— 
almost amounting to fear of — parental 
control. He had also, had he but known 
it, much to thank me for; for was it not | 
that had induced his father to adopt a 
firm method of treatment? ‘‘ If the lad,” 
said I, ‘‘ doesn’t inherit your love ol 
Stamps, failing persuasion, thrash it inte 
him—he’ll like it (stamp collecting) in 
time!” . And so: feta 

Of course I did not advocate such treat: 
ment in the presence of the unwilling 
disciple himself (a strapping, athletic 
youngster, standing about five feet eight 
inches high)—for T did not wish to make 
him, the ‘‘ strapper,” look small. 

Well, to cut the story of a long lad 
short, the interesting, if not interested, 
youth became in time a stamp accumula- 
tor. I hesitate to say stamp collector, 
and dare not say philatelist, but anyhow, 
he got together, under his parent’s super- 


t * 
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vision (and mine), a really formidable 
collection. He was a big-hearted lad, 
put his heart—even if in the right place— 
was not in his album. It was ‘‘me” that 
treated him to an ‘‘ Imperial,” expressing 
a wish at the time that the shy recipient 
would learn to think, live, and act ‘‘im- 
perially.”’ 

' *©And now,” suggests the reader, ‘‘ the 
boy, or man, no doubt possesses ‘one of 
the finest collections in the country’?” 
(What a lot of them there are, to be sure!) 
Well, that’s just it—he doesn’t! Dad’s 
duplicates and my ‘‘ Imperial” are in the 
hands of the stranger. ‘‘ Algy ’_one 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


| Australian Possibilities 
I HAVE been shown a full sheet of the 
/new watermarked paper prepared for the 
inew stamps of the Australian Common- 
‘wealth described by Major Evans in the 
‘Monthly Journal, and I reckon that the 
betting may be pretty even as to the 
“reality of the danger which the gallant 
“Major hints at, of the paper being used 
for the separate States before the inaugu- 
‘ration of the Commonwealth series. 
| The watermark of Crown over A is 
“a clear indication that it is only intended 
for the Commonwealth stamps, but who 
‘will lay odds that it is not, on some ex- 
‘cuse or another, allowed to pass into use 
‘before its time? And if it should, won’t 
‘there be a grand scramble for copies ! 

_ Take my tip, dear friends, and keep 
| your weather eyes open for everything 
| fresh from the Australian philatelic gold- 
fields. 


Mr. Hausburg in Australia 
I sgx they have been giving Mr. Hausburg 
-a good old time in Australia. Well, he 
‘deserves it, for he is working hard and 
Bc ctcionsty at the London Philatelic 
Society’s great work on the Australian 
4 Colonies. Mr. Basset Hull is writing 
up the history to be found in the official 
archives, but the real philatelic part, that 
"needs a great collection for its finishing 
touches, will owe a very great deal to Mr. 
Hausburg. The Australian Philatelist 
says he has opened the eyes of many 
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might have known that a young man 
with a name like that could never become 
a serious collector—Algy, upon quitting 
the parental roof, threw off the mask and 
hoisted the sign of the Philistine. 

He told me one day in strict confidence 
(of course I reported it to his ‘‘ guv’nor’’) 
that he was about to ‘‘turn the tables 
upon the old man”! To be strictly correct, 
there was only one table concerned, but it 
was quite sufficient to give the ‘‘ old man” 
a “turn.” Algy ruthlessly ‘‘ swapped” 
his fine stamp collection for a mere piece 
of furniture decorated with ‘‘ pockets ” 
and a green cloth. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR 


Australian collectors in the knowledge he 
has displayed on all matters pertaining 
to both Australian and New Zealand 
stamps. 


That Plate No. 126 

Tue so-called Plate No. 126 of the old 
penny red of Great Britain which has 
been discovered in Australia has been 
forwarded to London for examination, 
in order that the question of its identity 
may be cleared up. According to the 
authorities no such stamp can exist, for 
the plate was never made. But, sad to 
say, our Australian friends have been 
turning up copies all the same. They 
are not satisfied with one copy. And 
Mr. Basset Hull, who evidently believes 
in the stamp, says if it is proved to be 
Plate 126, it will not be the first time that 
the postal authorities have been shown 
to be too cocksure in their statements. 
Well, we shall see. 


The Juniors Going Strong 

Tur membership of the Junior Philatelic 
Society is mounting up in fine style; it 
now totals up to 4oo. But, I say, what 
is a junior? I recently saw a photograph 
of a meeting of the Juniors, and I recog- 
nised a good many rather antique speci- 
mens; and further, 1 note that numbers 
of well-known philatelists are being en- 
rolled—old philatelic salts. Is it not a 
bit of a mistake for the Juniors to get 
mixed up in this fashion ? 
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NEW ISSUES 
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The Editor will be grateful to his readers if they will help him with the earliest possible information econcerning 
new issues. News from the Colonies in particular will be much appreciated. When possible, a specimen should 


accompany the information, and should be addressed to 


EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, Carnanten, Camden Park, Tunbridge Welis. 


Barbados.—On page 220 we chronicled several 
values of the current type on the multiple CA paper. 
There is a slight correction. The colours of the 
2s. 6d. should be violet and green, not blue-black and 
orange. It will be remembered that the colours of 
this stamp, which in the issues 1892-9, and the 
large Jubilee series of 1897, were blue-black and 
orange, were changed in 1903 to violet and green, 
and those colours are retained in the now current 
multiple series. 
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Wik. Multiple CA. Perf, 
id., geey and carmine. 
2d., dull green. 
2yd., ultramarine. 
6d., mauve and carmine. 
8d.. orange and ultramarine. 
2s. 6d., violet and green. 


Macedonia.—The Monthly Journal says :— 

‘‘Le J. des Ph. tells us of the existence Of a series of 
stamps which appear to be on a par with those of 
‘Cuba Libre,’ which one used to hear of in the days 
before the war between Spain and the United States. 
The design is said to show A Female figure in chains, 
holding up her arms towards the Sky, in which appears 
the Star of Liberty. The object is similar to that of 
the Cuban stamps, principally to collect more or less 
voluntary contributions from the people of Macedonia, 
and doubtless also from the pockets of philatelists else- 
where, whose scruples are to be overcome by the 
statement that a special post office has been opened 
somewhere for the sale of the labels in question.” 


Malta.—The rd. value has been received with the 
multiple watermark. 


Wmk. Multiple C A. Perf. 


3d., green. 

1d., carmine and grey. 
2d., grey and violet. 
23d., blue and purple. 
1s., violet and grey. 


Philippine Islands.—The Metropolitan Philatelist 
says :— 

‘‘It has been decided to adopt a new system in con- 
nection with the issue of the new series of stamps for 
the Philippines. The dies and plates will be made 
here in Washington, but the stamps will not be 
printed here. The plates will be shipped to Manila 
and there printed. There are several reasons for this 
plan. First, the great length of time required to 
order supplies and receive them renders it necessary 
to keep a great supply on hand or run the risk of 
running short on some denominations. With the 
plates on the island stamps can be printed at any time. 
Then oftentimes the gum sticks so that when the 
stamps arrive in Manila they are in the form of a brick 
of paper, and the sheets cannot be separated. Then 
again, inasmuch as these are to be a distinctly Philip- 
pine series, the Filipinos will probably feel better to 
know that they are printing their own stamps. There 
are likely, however, to be some startling shades in the 
common varieties unless great care is exercised in the 
mixing of the ink; and where so few, relatively, are to 
be printed, it is not likely that the care will be taken 
that obtains in the Bureau at Washington. 

‘‘Good progress is being made on the dies for the 
new Philippine stamps. At present the engravers 
are working on the 2, 4, and 10 centavos, and the 
8 centavos will follow, and then the higher values, 
It is understood to be the purpose of the Insular 
Bureau of the War Department to get out the plates 
for the 2, 4, and 10 centavos and ship them to Manila 
and start the work of printing, so that the stamps may 
be furnished at as early a date as possible. Probably 
the lower values will be issued some time in July.” 


Portuguese Colonies.—We quote the following 
from Ewen's Weekly Stamp News :— 


“Mr. C, George writes to Der Philatelist (5.05/140) 


to the effect that a number of new surcharged stamps 
are to be issued. A decree dated March 2oth, 1905, 
authorises the use of a lot of old stock for this purpose. 
The following may be expected :— 


Angola (190, 235 K 206). 

50 reis on 65 reis, blue, 
Cabo Verde (179, 235 1 296). 

50 reis on 65 reis, blue. 
Congo (179 D 206). 

50 reis on 65 reis, blue. 
Guiné (190, 235 H 296). 

50 rels on 65 reis, blue. 
India (214, 235 K 296). 

2 tanga on 23 tangas, b'ue. 
Inhambane (182 C 296). 

50 reis on 65 reis. blue. 
Lourenco Margues (190 E 206). 

50 rels on 65 reis, blue. 
Macau (220, 235 H 206). 

IO avOs On 12 avos, red-lilac. 
Mocambigque (190, 235 F 206). 

50 reis on 65 reis, blue. 
S. Thoné e Principe (184, 235 H 296). 

50 reis on 65 reis, blue. 
Timor (190, 235 E 206). 

IO avos on 12 avos, blue. 
Zambezia (190 D 296). 

50 reis on 65 reis, blue. 
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FANCY DRESS 


WITH APOLOGIES TO THE PRODUCERS OF 
«THE ORCHID” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE 


By DAK 


PAIN has issued Cervantes Commem- 
\’ oration stamps depicting incidents in 
the career of Don Quixote. 


Fancy me with a fancy set— 


TENGLAND: 
. But not just yet— 


CHORUS: 
ENGLAND: 


Not just yet. 


I'd re-illumine a household pet 

From the page of a popular story ;— 

What's the matter with Dan Defoe? 
I don’t know— 


We don’t know. 


So limelight, please, for our R. Crusoe, 
Aglow with Philately’s glory ! 

Only fancy, fancy me, 

Booming robust old Robinson C.! 
Wouldn't he just be all the rage 
Neatly perf'd to a regular gauge? 


CHORUS: 
ENGLAND: 


ENGLAND: Or I might show you a sprightly dame, 


Known to fame— 


CHORUS: Known to fame. 


“ENGLAND: I can’t at the moment recall her name, 
; But she pranced with a white horse under ; 
She’d have rings on her fingers too— 


Bells at shoe— 
Bells at shoe— 


And I'd catalogue her (by De La Rue) 
As Philately’s latest wonder. 

Only fancy, don’t mistake, 

Wouldn’t she take the Banbury cake? 
And wouldn't it just be nice to see 

Her steed nicknamed ‘‘the original G”’? 


CHORUS: 
_ ENGLAND : 


I’ve a wonderful writing star— 
Great Dumas! 


Grand Dumas! 


I’ve an idea he outshines by far 

The rest of romantic writers. 

How collectors would all shell out— 
There’s no doubt! 


Not a doubt! 


For a ‘‘rainbow” set that was all about 

His rollicking, roystering fighters. 

Only think how the world would stare 

Atanice little lot from Les Mousquetaires— 

Oh, wouldn't they knock our friend Don 
O 


/ FRANCE: 


CHORUS: 
FRANCE: 


CHORUS: 
FRANCE: 


In the pictured page of S. G., Part II. ? 

Only fancy that wonderful leap 

To the bleak, black depths from the 
chateau'd steep, 

And think of the splash in the rushing 
dark 

As suggestive at least of a watermark. 


GERMANY: There’s a work that I fancy well,— 


Shall I tell? 


CHORUS: 
GERMANY : 


CHORUS: 
GERMANY: 


PERSIA: 


CHORUS: 
PERSIA: 


CHORUS: 


PERSIA: 


WeSsActs 


CHORUS: 
UeSsAS: 


CHORUS: 
WeSsAr: 


ALL: 


Please, do tell! 


It's all of us held ‘neath a lasting spell, 
And is known as the Strewelpeter. 
I'd have stamps to depict its verse— 

I might do worse! 


You might do worse ! 


’Twould help to replenish the national 
purse 

And render success completer ! 

Only fancy, when I get 

My ‘Great Agrippa” or ‘‘Greenman” 
Set, 

And think of the grist that will come to 
my mill 

From the sale of (inverted) ‘‘ Fidgety 
Phil,” 


I’m for a lot in a different line— 
Roses and wine! 


Bright sunshine! 


A loaf and a jug and a ‘‘ THOU” divine 

And everything Omar Kyammy. 

It would be certain to come to stay, 
Quite au fait / 


Quite “O.K.”! 


As something serene in a lotus-like way, 
Gentle and jolly and jammy. 

Only fancy, fancy me, 

Loving and laughing under a tree— 
Lolling at ease through a golden noon, 
Heedless that all will be ended soon. 


I’d have stamps in a novel dress 
b 
Yus, J guess— 


Yus, we guess— 


Para’d and puffed in the daily Press, 

With big brass bands to foller ; 

Say, theer, stranger, what d’yer think 
Of Rip Van Wink 


(Ah, Rip Van Wink !) 


As a strikin’ assortment in aniline ink 
Asnore in his Sleepy Holler? 

Fancy me wheer the Katskills loom, 
Manipulatin’ a Winkle boom 

In Philately’s name with a capital P— 
You bet I'd embody de dernier cri. 


Oh, fancy us on the Spaniard’s tack! 
With stack and pack, 
Pack and stack. 

Of our own Don Q.’s to get each our 

whack, 

For the golden flow a-racing ! 

But don’t suppose we mean what we say. 
Ah, no, nay! 
Of course not, nay! 

We're not such fools, in a general way, 

As to go such a wild-goose chasing. 


THE BEST STAMP HINGES. 


We have just prepared a new stamp hinge, of convenient size, put up in air-tight tin boxes, each containing 


1,000 hinges of good tough paper, doubly gummed, and thus easily peelables 


Post-free, 7d. per box. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C, 


Soe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


More about Counani 


FOLLOWING up our references to the mysterious 
Republic of Counani on pages 29 and 317, we now 
quote the following telegrams :— 


MADRID, Saturday, 13th May, 1905.—At the request 
of the Brazilian Minister in Madrid, who had had a 
conference on the subject with Sefor Villa Urutia, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Brazilian Vice-Consul, 
accompanied by a police commissioner and several 
officers, yesterday arrested an ex-King-at-Arms on the 
Royal Palace, Sefior Sarrion de Herrera, on a charge 
of conspiring against the Government of Brazil. As 
the result of a search which was made at the residence 
of Sefior Sarrion, a number of documents were found 
containing the commission of several officers, who 
were to form an army intended for the State of 
Counani, an independent Republic of South America. 
A financial committee, with headquarters in London, 
has, it appears, long been working for the independ- 
ence of the territory of Counani, which lies between 
the northern frontier of Brazil and French Guiana, 
and was formerly the subject of diplomatic contentions 
between Rio de Janeiro and Paris. The committee in 
question, which is supposed to have in view the gold 
mines of Counani, has, it appears, from the papers, 
been organising an insurrection in that country in 
order to get possession of them, and to this end has 
recruited numbers of men in Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, who have been enlisted as colonists, but 
were really entitled when the time came to be trans- 
formed into soldiers. 


4,000 Recruits in Great Britain 


The detailed and voluminous documents seized at 
the residence of Sefior Sarrion de Herrera show that 
the organisation was proceeding on a vast scale. From 
these documents it appears that nearly 4,000 men had 
already been recruited in Great Britain, 4,000 in 
France, and the same number in Spain. The last 
contingent was to be commanded by numerous 
Spanish officers of various grades, senior and sub- 
altern, mostly attached to the reserve, although some 
are serving with the active army. The officers, how- 
ever, were not all taken from the Spanish Army, as 
the documents show that a revolutionary Spanish 
captain, named Casero, who once brought about a 
rising at Badajoz, holds the rank of Colonel in the 
Fifth Division of the future Army of Counani. It is 
stated that this veteran was already in receipt of pay, 
received through an English banking house, which 
had charge of the funds for the movement. In his 
secret papers Sefior Sarrion de Herrera styles himself 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Spain of the State of 
Counani. The Brazilian Government got wind of the 
affair, and perceiving that it might not be confined to 
Counani, but might spread to Brazil, communicated 
with its Minister in Madrid, who in turn informed the 
Spanish Government of what was going on. The 
Spanish authorities acted at once, with the result 
that Sefior Sarrion was arrested early this morning. 
Several vehicles had to be requisitioned to remove the 
documents seized at his residence. 
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The Brazilian Minister, in an interview to-day, con- 
firmed the news of the discovery of the plot, which 
he described as being directed against Brazil.—Reuter, 


Sefior Herrera’s Defence # 


MADRID, Sunday, 14th May, 1905.—Sefior Sarrion 
de Herrera, in the course of his interrogation by the 
Examining Magistrate on the subject of the alleged 
plot against Brazil, declared that the territory of 
Counani had been recognised as an independent State 
since 1872. He added that for the last two years he 
had been residing in Madrid in the capacity of 
Minister of the State of Counani to Spain, Morocco, 
and the Holy See. Sefior Herrera maintained that the 
recruiting of men in Great Britain, France, and Spain 
was perfectly legal, and he declared that the revolu- 
tionary Colonel Casero had recently paid a visit to 
-ondon in order to arrive at an understanding with 
the General Committee of the Free State of Counani, 
and to purchase war stores. Sefior Herrera denied 
the existence of a plot against Brazil, the diplomatic 
relations between which and Counani were most 
cordial.— Reuter, 


Our Efficient Post Office 


AN envelope containing a business letter was recently 
sent from Hong Kong to London for the famous 
juggler Ching Ling Foo. The address was, however, 
printed in Chinese, and to ninety-nine Europeans in 
a hundred the hieroglyphics would appear hopelessly 
undecipherable. Somebody, however, has a know- 
ledge of the Celestial language at the G.P.O., for 
without any delay in transit the letter duly reached 
its destination. This was the Empire Theatre, where 
Ching Ling Foo was performing a month ago. Just 
now the juggler is in the south of Spain, and the 
letter will be sent on to him carefully redirected, but. 
not in Chinese, for fear the Spanish postal officials do 
not possess the polyglot powers of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. 


The Busy Postman of 1839 


IN that interesting old magazine, The Mirror, there 
appears under date of 16th February, 1839, the follow- 
ing curious advertisement extracted from a contempo- 
rary issue of the Pottery Gazette :-— 


‘James Scott, whitesmith, gardener, fishmonger, 
schoolmaster and watchman; teeth drawn occasion- 
ally; shoemaker, chapel clerk, crier of the town, 
running footman, groom and organ-blower, keeper of 
the town hall, letter carrier, brewer, winder of the 
clock, toller of the 8 o’clock bell, waiter and bill- 
poster, firebucket maker to the Protector Fire Office, - 
street springer, assistant to a Staffordshire potter, fire- 
lighter to the dancing-master, sheriff’s officer's deputy, 
ringer of the market bell, toll-taker to the bailiff of the 
hundred and keeper and deliverer of the fair stand- 
ings, returns his most grateful acknowledgments to 
the inhabitants of Stoke and its vicinity for the many 
favours already received, and begs to assure them that 
it ‘shall be his constant study to merit their patronage.” 
—C. STUART DUDLEY. 


THE IMPERIAL ALBUM. 


Tenth Edition. Size of pages, 8ix 114 inches. 
causes have acted to bring about this result. 


The present edition is arranged in three volumes. 
First, the ever-increasing number of new issues, for which ac- 


Two 


commodation must be provided ; and secondly, the demand by collectors that space shall be found for varieties 
of perforation and shade, errors, etc., to conform as closely as possible to the lists given in the Publishers | 


Catalogue. 


and the Colonies and Possessions of European States ; 
Europe and Possessions ; post-free, ros. od. 


Vol. I. The Stamps of the British Empire ; post-free, 1os. 9d. Vol. II]. The Stamps of Europe, 
posi-free, 12s. 9d. Vol. III. Foreign Countries, except 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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4 JOHN EXPLAINS TO THE ENGRAVER WHAT HE REQUIRES 


CHAPTER XII (continued) 


T first M. Crabifosse, with a great show of dignity, 
flatly refused to assist in the forgery, and John 
had to relate in detail the whole matter, promising 

that he would take but one impression, and that in the 
presence of the engraver, and protesting that it was 
a joke rather than a deceit, before the scrupulous 
workman would consent to execute the order. But 
at length, becoming interested in the enterprise, he 
no longer disdained to give John the benefit of his 
skill, and even wanted to give him a few hints on the 
art of engraving, and on the way in which stamps, 
real stamps, are made in the magnificent buildings in 
the Boulevard Brune, in Paris, where the State works, 
as everyone knows, are situated. 

John cared little enough about it all, but thought it 
might be as well to seem to take the liveliest interest. 

““T am going to make you a chemical engraving on 
zinc,” said M. Crabifosse, ‘‘as that will be quite the 
best thing for the purpose.” 

‘¢ Are there then several sorts of engraving? 
the artful fellow. 

‘‘T should think so, indeed,” said M. Crabifosse. 
‘First of all there is chemical engraving on zinc, as 
I just said, and wood engraving. These are generally 
used for illustrating books, for which purpose not a 
very great number of copies are required. But that 
would not do for stamps, you see, since we want 
millions and millions of impressions of those.” 

‘Then an engraving on wood is not reproduced by 
a galvanoplastic method,” insinuated John timidly, 
though glad to be able to put in a word to show he 
had some knowledge of the science. 

‘Yes, in almost identically the same way. But the 
type would deteriorate if too great a number of prints 
were taken from it. So it is often necessary for the 


” asked 


engraver to use a harder metal, steel being generally 
employed on account of its cheapness. Types made 
in steel can stand enormous pressure without wearing 
at all, and they can be reproduced in as many blocks 
of steel or any other metal as are wanted. This is 
how it is done. 

‘© When the steel block comes from the hand of the 
engraver it is, relatively speaking, soft, since it has 
had to be shaped with the hammer and cut by the 
graver and file. It then has to undergo the process 
of tempering, which is done by bringing it to a great 
heat and then plunging it into a bath of cold water, 
which cools it suddenly. By this means the steel 
becomes hard and elastic ; it is tempered. The block 
of steel has now become what is termed a die or 
mould, and here the work of the engraver ends. 
The die or mould—call it what you will—is engraved 
in relief like ordinary type, which also consists of so 
many little dies. 

“Tt remains now, when a large number of im- 
pressions are needed, to reproduce the original die. 
This is done by impressing it, by machinery, on 
another block of untempered steel, on which a similar 
impression is formed. Then this second steel block is 
tempered, and now forms what is called a matrix, 
from which as many other dies as are required can be 
taken in relief, either in copper or soft steel, which 
must afterwards be tempered. These are now identical 
with the original die, but, instead of steel, these latter 
dies are often made of gutta-percha, as, for instance, 
those from which the French stamps are struck. And 
now I will tell you how this is done,” continued M. 
Crabifosse, encouraged by the number of nods and 
other signs of approbation with which John received 
the information. 

‘‘The original design is given to the engraver ina 
drawing, about eight times the size that the stamp is 
to be. He engraves it on wood, or in ¢azlle-douce, 
three or four times the right size. Then a proof of 
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this engraving is photographed to reduce ‘it to its 
proper dimensions, and from this the first steel block 
is made, as I told you. In this block the space for the 
figures indicating the value of the stamp is left empty. 
From it fifteen blocks are made in lead, on which are 
inscribed the fifteen values existing in the French 
postage stamps, namely 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 
40, 50, 75 centimes, 1 and 5 francs. These fifteen fresh 
blocks constitute the original dies, and are carefully 
preserved; a number of gutta-percha blocks are 
made from them, and are grouped together in formes 
of three hundred for each sheet. 

‘*Now this sheet, on which the three 
hundred stamps are printed, is of special 
paper, and probably tinted before re- 
ceiving the impression, in order, by 
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have got an idea how it is all done. But I’m rather in” 
a hurry, so I shall be glad if you will tell me the time - 
necessary for your work and the price you will charg 
for jit.” ‘i 
After a moment's reflection M. Crabifosse said it 
would only cost a hundred and fifty francs, and that 
eight days would be sufficient to complete it. 
“All right,” said John, as he took his departure 
‘* Be as quick as you can, but make a good job of it.’ 
After this the days seemed to pass both slowly and 
wearily to William Keniss as well as to John. John 
would not go near M. Crabifosse, think-— 
ing it would be useless, and besides, he 


had no doubt his master’s rival had set 
some horrid creature to dog his footsteps _ 
too. 


And yet, being forewarned, he was | 


,He EXPLORED ALL THE WONDERS OF PARIS 


using a special ink on a special shade of paper, to 
make washing or forging almost an impossibility. 

‘‘ Finally, when the impressions have been taken by 
means of special printing presses, the stamps are per- 
forated by a row of pins arranged in a straight line, 
which pins, being fixed in a frame, go through the 
paper all at once, and with marvellous precision, into 
a number of holes arranged in a plate under the sheet. 
After the first line of holes has been pierced in the 
paper, forming the first row of perforations, the sheet 
advances automatically the width of a stamp, when 
the pins, descending again, pierce the second line, 
and soon, Then they are gummed and dried and are 
ready for use,”’ concluded M. Crabifosse, almost out 
of breath. 

‘It is indeed most curious and interesting,’’ de- 
clared John, who, to tell the truth, had not been 
particularly well amused, ‘‘and I am not sorry to 


on the look-out continually when walking in the street, 
glancing to right, to left, before and behind him for 
the lurking shadows, and never able to discover any. 
But still he acted with great care and circumspection, 
for he saw how imprudent he would be did he not guard 
the secret of his business with the engraver in the Rue 
de Provence. So he thought it best to wait for the 
appointed day before going in search of his stamp, 
and he sent M. Crabifosse a letter to this effect, for 
fear he should wonder at his absence. 

Nothing very interesting occurred to break the 
monotony of these few days. William, however little 
he allowed it to appear, felt a grudge against the girl 
who had acted in such a manner towards him; so, in 
spite of his longing to see her again—a feeling which 


he did not try to account for, drawing him instinctively — 


towards her—he had the courage to show his dis- 
pleasure by abstaining from a single visit to the Hotel 


; 


a 
‘Bristol. He feared, too, that in a 
moment of weakness he might let 
out the secret he was so anxious to 
_ keep. 
_ Miss Betty took little notice of a 
treatment which she felt she had well 
_ deserved, and assured herself that, 
_ had she been in his place, she would 
_ have done something much worse. 
_ Happily tor her, she was not one to 
_whom solitude was a burden, even 
_ina foreign land. The little Ameri- 
_ can took advantage of this philatelic 
calm to extend her walks into the 
remotest nooks and corners of Paris. 
She was particularly attracted by the 
_ great national museums, and spent 
whole afternoons in the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg, and at Cluny, lost in 
_ admiration of the number of master- 
pieces, both ancient and modern, that 
she found there. 
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nothing of John’s projects, he had 


The Stamp King, who also knew 
nothing of Paris or its wonders, spent 
his time too in exploring them. But, 
as this sort of thing seemed likely to 
go on indefinitely, and as, knowing 


not his reasons for patience, he be- 
gan to look around for some possible 
end to the ridiculous situation. First 
he thought of sending his valet to 
Prince Albrandi, but a moment's re- 
flection convinced him that this would 
not do, and that his only chance of 
success was to go himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Unused v. Used Stamps 


Mr. Heginbottom’s Protest 


I SEE in my G.S.W. an article on the old, old vexed 
question of *‘ Unused v. Used” (page 327), and although 
I think this subject-matter of discussion has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed in the philatelic Press, I feel 
bound to reply to this article, because, like so many 
past ones on this topic, it lays special stress on the 
favour of collecting unused only. 

All the more do I feel bound to reply, because, 
curiously enough, it happens that quite recently in 
correspondence with a personal friend of mine (an 
enlightened collector, and one well known and highly 
esteemed in philatelic circles), he makes to me the 
somewhat startling remark that I am unable to join 
the front ranks of Philately because I only collect 
postally used stamps. He writes me as follows: 
‘‘What a pity you have such a strong view on unused ! 
“‘But for this you might be joining hands with the 
‘‘ front rank to-day; as it is, your method of collection 
‘* will always bar you doing so.” Now, in reply to this, 
permit me to say that, in the first place, I have not the 
slightest wish to join the front ranks of Philately, or 
become a Great Mogul; and, in the second place, if, 
in order to attain to this great honour (?), I shall have 
to collect unused stamps, not only in single specimens 


) 


but in blocks, pairs, sheets, etc., then all the more do 
I repeat that it is my last wish to even endeavour to 
join the leading ranks. I fully admit that unused in 
some cases help Philately on more than used do, thus 
in cases of whole sheets of stamps in mint state, show- 
ing various types, etc. But the crux of my contention 
is that both classes are essential to true Philately. I 
fully admit unused, but I also admit that without used 
the former do not represent it, and it is this fact which 
many supporters of unused only don’t admit. 

Now it follows from my admission that both classes 
should be collected in order to form a complete phila- 
telic collection of stamps, but here comes in the diffi- 
culty, namely, it would require a ‘‘Croesus”’ to possess 
both unused as well as used stamps in their collections 
to approach anything like completeness; and in fact 
many earlier Colonials are unobtainable in mint state, 
even when one is willing to pay the money for them; 
and inasmuch as it is contended, I think, that a more 
complete collection of many countries can be made 
with used stamps than unused, does it not follow that 
to a collector of used only it is somewhat unfair to 
state that even if he happens to possess a complete 
or almost complete collection of stamps of a country, 
ergo he is for all that not able to enter into Philately’s 
front ranks ? 

Mind you, I write entirely from non-personal 
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views. As before said, it matters not to me one iota 
whether I am considered a front-ranker or not. This 
is quite immaterial to me, as I know what I possess, 
and the difficulty I have and am experiencing in 
securing certain stamps postally used. 

I write in support of the class to which I belong, 
namely, those collecting only postally used stamps. 

This question of itself is bound to bring in the 
mixing up of unused and used at exhibitions. 

Mr. E. W. Wetherell, in a past number of the 
P. J. of India, writes thus: ‘‘ Prizes at exhibitions are 
‘*almost always given for collections rich in unused. 
‘“ There should be two classes with prizes in each, and 
‘‘both prizes should not be given for unused only. 
‘“Yhe unused man claims that his collection represents 
“‘the stamps as issued. Yes, so it does, but the used 
‘‘man shows his stamps as issued. He can show his 
‘“¢ship letter’ stamps, his trial oblits, his numbers 
‘*y to 12 Maltese Cross oblits on the 1d. and 2d. of 
‘Great Britain, his Irish and Scotch oblits, his early 
‘** Australians used in other States of the Common- 
‘‘wealth, and his French and German stamps with 
‘Colonial postmarks; further, his Alsace (war stamps), 
‘‘with different towns, his Cubans used in Porto Rico 
‘‘and the Philippines, his Pacific Steam Navigation 
‘‘Company used for Peru, his Chilians used in 
“*Tquique, his bisected stamps on originals, his Indians 
“used in Zanzibar, without surcharge, and forming 
‘really the first provisionals issue of that State, his 
‘*Indian telegraphs used in Colombo—in fact, nine- 
‘tenths of the interesting facts of Philately to which 
‘‘the unused man is an outsider. I am not condemn- 
‘‘ing unused stamps, but merely trying to prove that 
“‘there should be different classes, and these should 
‘‘be kept apart as totally distinct stamps. The poor 
‘‘unfortunate who collects used stamps is at present 
‘*far in the background, but let such collectors unite 
‘‘and form a.strong body, and as they must be in the 
‘great majority they will come to the fore, and col- 
‘‘lectors of used stamps will not always take a back 
**seat at exhibitions.” 

With Mr. Wetherell’s views I heartily agree. I 
consider unused and used as different as chalk from 
cheese: one has done duty, the other not; and whilst 
not wishing for one moment to run down unused, on 
the other hand I strongly object to seeing used run 
down by their opponents. At least act fairly to both 
sides, and give the used portion the deference due to it. 

Even no less an authority than the late Mr. Westoby 
wrote favouring used, for he says, ‘‘it is more useful 
in study.” 

There is ample room for both sections. Unused 
give us particulars as regards design and original gum, 
etc., a whole sheet gives us other details of types, etc.; 
but, on the other hand, the used give us details when 
first put into circulation, etc. Therefore surely the 
two Classes help each other, and if used are not Phila- 
tely without unused, then unused are not without used 
either; and since, as before said, it is almost impossible 
to have both approaching to completeness, surely the 
‘‘halves,” as it were, are true Philately, that is, either 
unused by itself, but surely also used by itself. 

It is therefore not fair to say unused only possess 
any locus standi in our philatelic hobby. Whilst ad- 
mitting unused look neat and clean, may I ask if we 
collect stamps simply for pleasure of gazing at nice 
clean copies? Are not stamps labels or tickets marked 
with a value to represent payment of a tax or rate im- 
posed by, or to be paid to, a Government for services 
rendered ? 

Postage is virtually a tax, because the Government 
will not permit letters to be conveyed except through 
its own department (with a big ‘‘D”), for which con- 
veyance a fixed charge is made, to be defrayed by 
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means of stamps; so that until that service has been 
rendered, the stamp, as such, has not done its duty. — 

Finally, in allusion to the article in your issue just 
received, I see the used stamp is considered along 
with postmark collections. Only to a certain extent 
do I admit this fact. True, a used stamp must be 
obliterated or postmarked, but I don’t consider myself 
a postmark collector, because the latter is one who col- 
lects postmarks entirely, apart from the question whether 
they be impressed upon the stamps themselves or 
not; whereas, as regards postally used stamps, the 
obliteration should, of course, be upon the stamp itself, 
Hence the difference between the two. I consider 
the article certainly amusing when it alludes to our 
“‘hopeless”’ case, etc., etc. If we collectors of used 
stamps cannot prove our case, surely the unused can- 
not prove theirs either for that matter. Therefore if 


neither of us can prove our cases, both are in the same 


‘‘box,”’ as it were. 

I notice one thing, namely, that whilst we collectors 
of used are never so bitter against our unused brethren, 
and whilst we admit their good points ve Philately, I 
am sorry to say they scarcely ever admit our good 
points, but do all they can to run our theories down, 
and because they have the wealth and so-called Great 
Moguls at their back; this is to my mind quite in- 
sufficient to cause this unfair action on their part. 
Apologising for troubling you, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
ERNEST HEGINBOTTOM, B.A 


Open Letter to Mr. Imeson 


WHILST one may respect you and enjoy to the full 
your quaint rhymes, one may certainly take exception 
to your article *‘ Used or Unused,” in which you seem 
to have called to your aid a little sophistry in support 
of what is your own inclination—the collecting of 
unused. Your remarks regarding the numismatist 
are hardly convincing. Is it not a poor comparison 
between the coin collector and the stamp collector? 
A coin is in circulation for some years, and does not 
bear after use any obliteration, whilst a stamp, once 
having fulfilled the purpose for which it was issued, 
cannot be used again. You then talk about the stamps 
which are postmarked to order. Are they any more 
to be boycotted than the unused postal emissions of 
such enterprising countries as Salvador and Nicaragua, 
which countries make repeated changes in their post- 
age stamps, and sell the remainders to dealers? 
Would you prefer a set of 1861-2 Newfoundland used 
or unused? And what would you have to say about 
the 1899 issue of Persia, I wonder, which can be 
bought retail at under face, unused? | 

Why not collect used and unused both? Unless 
one specialises, ‘‘all is fish that comes to the net.” 
But surely there is such a fund of intellectual pleasure 
to be gotten out of the pursuit of stamp collecting, 
without diving into the vexed question of unused and 
used, about which there will always be such wide and 
varied opinion. 

As you are content to “‘sit on the fence,” we be- 
ginners can dare to pelt you on your pedestal with our 
just indignation. Imagine us young ’uns collecting 
only unused! We should lunch each day on milk and 
a bun, and have to neglect our best girls. 

Pah! Mr. Imeson, though we should not like to lose 
you from our Weekly, and though many of us are still 
running in the groove of inexperience, we are going 
to make you behave yourself. Even you, a seasoned 
philatelic veteran! How dare you try to make us dis- 
satished with our growing collections of used! Fie, 


for shame! C. RAYMOND MEGSON. 


STANLEY GIBBONS PRICED CATALOGUE OF THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE WORLD. 
Vol. I. Great Britain and Colonies ; post-free, 2s. gd. Vol. H. The Rest of the World; post-free, 2s. od. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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By AN ODD LOT 


ibbons Catalogue, Part II. 


‘Part Il. of Gibbons Catalogue, z.e. the Foreign 
‘Section, I am informed will not be ready till July at 
the earliest. 
_. Meanwhile, as in the case of Part I., I am to be 
favoured with advanced proofs as they are passed for 
‘the press, and I have just received the first thirty-two 
“pages, on which I have a few words to say in this 
“number. 
- It would not be wise on my part to jump to con- 
‘clusions on these few pages as to the general result of 
the completed work, but so far as they go, I may say 
“they indicate a cautious but steady all-round rise of 
prices, with comparatively few reductions, and I should 
not be surprised if this early impression were borne 
out to the end. 
' It must not be fergotten that foreign stamps have 
‘for some years been under a cloud, and, in the opinion 
‘of many collectors, undeservedly so. 
Europeans, more particularly, have suffered much 
‘in the matter of popularity, and last year prices were 
‘cut down with an unsparing hand. The consequence, 
I am told, was that in quite a number of countries a 
brisk sale sprang up, and not a few sorts were practi- 
cally cleared of surplus stock that had been more or 
less dead stock for years. Hence, it is more than 
likely that the new Catalogue will show on most pages 
"small advances in even fairly common stamps. 
- Some countries that have fouled their own nests with 
-multitudinous issues made for sale to collectors are not 
likely to appreciate in value. They are wisely neglected 
by sane collectors. They have lost caste in the phila- 
‘telic market, and though their gaudy rubbish may 
‘obtain for a time a ready sale amongst novices in 
'stamp collecting, they are steadily qualifying for the 
philatelic refuse heap. 
_ Asknowledge spreads amongst our young collectors 
by means of Gibbons Stamp Weekly they will learn to 
distinguish between the good countries, whose stamps 
are a sound investment, and bankrupt countries, whose 
_stamps are a snare and a delusion to the beginner. 
' In all the countries ot the world there are few 
‘cleaner than those of Europe. For the advanced 
collector they have the charm of old issues stretching 
away back into the earliest days of postal issues, with 
‘numberless and genuine varieties. For the young 
collector they present the opportunity of series after 
‘series of used stamps priced at pence, to be had 
lightly cancelled for the trouble of patient searching. 
' For instance, take the case of Austria. Nice copies 
_ of several values of its first issue of 1850 may still be 
had at 1d. each. 


. Argentine 


THERE are many changes, but no sensational jumps 
up or down. The changes are almost entirely in the 
upward direction, but are.represented by pence more 
often than by shillings. 

The first issue of three values, which in their unused 
state have been represented by pence for many years, 
have at last reached a full-blown shilling: the 5 c. has 
been raised from 4d. to 6d., the 1o c. from 6d. to 8d., 
and the 15c. from 6d. to 1s. The stamps of this issue, 
as everyone knows, are worth a great deal more used 
than unused, but the prices of the unused undergo no 
change in the new Gibbons. Some few years ago 
they stood at double their present quotations, and 
' good copies should be well worth buying. 
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HE STAMP MARKET 


The 5c. of 1861 has been advanced from gd., 
unused, and 6s., used, to 1s, 3d. and 7s. 6d. 

In the 1864 issue the 5 c., unused, has been dropped 
from 5s. to 4s., but the 15 c., unused, has been raised 
from 8s. 6d. to ros. 

In the 1873 series the 4 c., sepia, has gone up from 
3d., unused, and 1d., used, to 6d. and 3d., but the 
go c., unused, of the same set has been dropped from 
7s. 6d. to 6s. 

The 1877 provisionals have all undergone some 


change. Here are the prices for 1904 and 1905 :— 
1904 1905 
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The high values of 1891 are also trending upwards:— 


1904 1905 
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And the same may be said of the high values of 

1892 :— 
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Austria. 


IN the thick-paper variety of the first issue of 1850 
specialists will note a big drop in the 1 kr., orange, 
unused, from 75s. to 4gos., but the 3 kr., unused, of 
the same series has gone up from 7s. 6d. to Ios. 

In unused in the 1861 issue the 5 kr. has gone up 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., the 10 kr. from 6s. to 1os., and 
the 15 kr. from 6s. to ros. 

The interesting issue of 1867, with its many well- 
defined shades, has undergone many changes :— 

1904 1905 
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2 kr., yellow 

2 kr., orange-yellow 

3 kr., green 

4 kr., deep green 

5 kr., rose 

to kr., blue 

10 kr., deep blue 

15 kr., deep brown ost 
15 kr., bistre : 
15 kr., deep bistre 

15 kr., bistre-brown 

25 kr., purple 

25 kr., deep lilac 

a5 kr., grey-lilac 

50 kr., pink-brown 

50 kr., brown 
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Hungary 


A FEW advances have been made in the lithographed 
series of the first issue. The 2 kr., orange, unused, 
has gone up from 7s. 6d. to 1os., the 2 kr., pale green, 
from 4os. to 45s., and the 25 kr., so-called ‘‘red-lilac,”’ 
otherwise mauve, from 35s. to 4os. 

In the engraved series of 1871 the ro kr., blue, un- 
used, has been raised from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“G. S. W.” Bound Volumes.—Gzbbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume will be completed with the issue 
for Saturday, 24th June, 1905. 

Our publishers have already ordered the covers for 
binding the volume, but do not propose to make 
binding covers for general sale, as they imagine there 
will not be sufficient sale to warrant the expense, as 
readers will probably prefer to have their volumes 
bound in their own way. If readers wish to have 
publishers’ covers they had better write Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., and say so. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 
estimated the number that is likely to be required. 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 


Our Miscellaneous Page.—We wish to make Gibbons 
Stamp Weekly a storehouse of information, and shall 
therefore be glad of any cuttings of more or less 
permanent interest for our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. 
Source and date of cutting must be given. 


OUK PHILA TERIC 


JUNE, 1905 


1g. Auction 


20 & 21. Auction: Plumridge, 64, Chancery Lane, London. 
: Glendining, 7, Argyll Street, London. 


29 & 30. Auction 


Editorial Communications.—All communications in- 
tended for the Editor should be addressed to Edward 
J. Nankivell, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


Philatelic Societies—We wish to make a special 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports of 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the kindly 
co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this matter. 
Reports should be written on one side of the paper, 
and despatched to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence.—The Editor will be glad to 
receive interesting letters from philatelic centres not 
already covered by our arrangements. We want 
chatty and newsy letters on matters of interest to 
the general collector, and excluding all matter of 
interest only to the specialist. 


Subscriptions.—Subscriptions must be sent to the 
publishers as set out on the front page of cover, or 
to booksellers or railway bookstalls, but never to the 
Editor. 


DIARY 


: Hadlow, Covent Garden Hotel, London. 5 p.m. 


4-45 p.m. 
4.30 p.m. 


BRITISH AFRICA POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


Owing to the fact that the war in South Africa has caused great attention to be drawn to the stamps of the 
British Possessions on that continent, and to the enormous increase in the number of collectors that has ensued 
from the issue of the War Provisionals in Mafeking, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, etc., we think this a good time at 
which to place before the public a new and very complete Album, designed for the British Possessions, etc., on 
the African Continent. The Album is designed upon the well-known plan of the Imperial Albums—the stamps 
in numbered spaces of the correct sizes on the right-hand page, and the description, full particulars, and 
illustrations on the opposite page. In order to make this a permanent Album we have provided from one to 
four blank pages after each country, thus making the Album available for the issues of many years to come. 
220 pages. Size, 87 x 113 inches. Post-free in Great Britain, ros. 7d. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE PHILATELIST’S COLLECTING BOOK. 


For the coat pocket. With patent fastening to flap. Size, 64x4} inches. Handsomely bound in Art Cloth. 
Each book contains 12 pages, having four strips of linen, 3-inch wide, arranged horizontally, glued at the bottom 
edge and with the upper one open, for the safe retention and preservation of recent purchases or duplicates. 
A large pocket is also provided at the back for Envelopes or Stamps in bulk. In daily use by leading London 
Collectors. No. 17, post-free, 2s. 7d. No. 18—oblong, 24 pages, 6 strips on each page, interleaved with strong 
glazed paper to prevent rubbing—post-free, 5s. 4d. ; abroad, 5s. 6d. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by W. Brenpon & Son, Ltd., Plymouth, for the Proprietors, STANLEY GiBBons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
17 June, 1905. 
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THE COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD 
By EDWARD J. NANKIVELL 
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: ANGOLA, on the west coast of Africa, possessions. It has a coast-line on the 
is the largest of the Portuguese South Atlantic of 1,020 miles, stretching 

: 


39° 


from the Congo to the river Cunene. On 
the north it is fringed by the French Congo 
and the Congo Free State, and the Free 
State is also its boundary on the east. 
On the south it is bounded by German 
South-West Africa, and on the south-east 
by British Central Africa. 

Its area is about 490,000 square miles, 
and the population is variously estimated 
at from two to five millions of natives, 
and about 12,000 to 15,000 whites. 

The colony is governed by a Governor- 
General resident at Loanda. It is under 
the same laws as Portugal. It sends two 
deputies to the Portuguese Parliament, 
the colonies being treated as an integral 
part of the mother-country. The natives 
have the same legal standing, and the 
same right to vote, as the whites. 

The capital is Sao Paulo de Loanda, 
usually called Loanda. Other towns of 
importance are Cobinda, in the Congo 
district, Ambriz, Benguela, and Mossa- 
medes, all on the coast. 

Angola was discovered by the Portu- 
guese explorers in the fifteenth century ; 
Dias sailed along the whole coast in 1486, 
and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese had established 
important settlements along the coast. 


Its Philatelic History 


Attempts at a postal service are said to 
have been made as early as 1849, but it 
was not till 1871 that the first postage 
stamp was issued. It inaugurated a 
regular postal organisation in response to 
a petition from the traders of the colony, 
who were dissatisfied with the more or 
less unsatisfactory methods for the dis- 
tribution of letters that preceded the first 
issue of postage stamps. ? 

The first stamp was one of similar de- 
sign to that prepared and issued for St. 
Thomas and Prince Islands a couple of 
years previously. It bore the Royal Crown 
in the centre, the name of the colony at 
the top, and the value at the foot. In 
1880-5 the type was retained, but the 
colours were changed. In 1887 the de- 
sign was changed to one having a profile 
of Dom Luis, then King of Portugal, em- 
bossed on white ground. In 1893 the 
portrait of Dom Luis gave place to one of 
Dom Carlos, who had succeeded his father 
in 1889. Another change of design, but 
retaining the same portrait, took place in 
1898, and this last is still current. 
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1870-1. Eight values, of Crown design, 
engraved and printed at Lisbon, and sent 
to Loanda, where they are said to have 
arrived about the end of 1870. Perforated. | 
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1870-1 
Crown Design. 

Perf, Unused. Used. 

Seid: So, 

5 reis, black o 8 — 

Io ,, Orange ZG 2.6 

20 ,, bistre E10 — 

25-4, ? TeGen 20 — 

40 ,,. blue PO i eee) 

50 ,, green Beg 20 

100"; 7 1 Haee x ee HG 

200 ,, Orange-vermilion o 6 2°30 

300 ,, brown ROR 8) 2 0 
1880-5. Same design, but the colours 
of several of the values were changed. — 

Perforated. 
1880-5. 
Colours changed. 

Perf. Unused. Used. 

Sten ai Sr ede 

10 reis, green Oo 4 OS 

20, oy, TOSING oO 2 °o 9 

25 », violet Oy ee tea 

40 ,, yellow °o 6 oe 

50 ,, blue o 6 °o 6 
1886. Nine values. Portrait of Dom 


Luis, the reigning King of Portugal, and 


a further change of colours. Perforated. 
1886. 
Portrait of Dom Luts. 
Perf, Unused Used. 
Sue: Sr yes 
5 reis, black oO 2 2 
10: 55, reen @.,2 — 
20. ,, ‘ rosine 56 — 
25° y mauve °o 4 Ow 
40 ,, chocolate rp — 
BOs ogee DHE OED Oo I 
100 ,, brown 546 ° 9 
ZOO ys heat; 26 2G 
300 ,, orange ao B16 


oaks 


as 


ee Mt aiid ail ei ee 
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1893-4. Thirteen values. Portrait of 


“Dom Carlos, the present King of Portu- 


mal, for all values except’ the 24 reis. 


For the 2} reis, which was added for 
newspaper postage, a stamp of special 


design was provided, having the name of 


_the colony in bold letters across the stamp 
“diagonally, from the lower left corner to 


the right-hand top corner. 


evidently run short, 


Perforated. 
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1893-4. Portrait of Dom Carlos. 


Perf. Unused. Used. 
ae Seed. 
234 reis, brown Coary — 

5 age FOUGW > ey Cs ame 
IO ,, mauve : a2 OZ 
15 4, Chocolate — — 
20 ,, lavender Ost roy 
25 sy pereen Coie o 2 
SOM gy Olite o 6 O4;5 
7Sise CACMUINe - + E70. 8 — 
80 ,, violet : °o 9 °o 9 

100 ,, blue on blue o 10 ro 
150 ,, brown on buff 3G — 
200 ,, mauve on flesh Ee 9 — 
300 ,, blue on rose ha 8) = 
1894. The supply of 25 reis having 


a provisional was 
made by surcharging i number of the 
newspaper stamps of 24 reis, in blue, with 


a postmark-like circular device, with the 


words CORREIOS DE ANGOLA and the new 


value, 25 REIS. 


Provisional. 


1894 
Perf. Unused. Used. 
SiGs Saud: 
25 reison 24 reis, brown — FL Ke) 


1898. Portrait of Dom Carlos, design 


_four new values of 65 reis, 115 reis, 


392 


changed and elaborated. A series of 
fifteen values, many changed in colour. 
The name and value printed separately 


in, black, on the) 500 reis: in red. ~Per- 
forated. 
1898. 
Portrait of Dom Carlos. New design and changes 
of colour. 
Perf. Unused. Used. 
Sipe SEY Wl. 
24 reis, grey os (oie 
5 », orange- Hed Oo I Ov kr 
iG3%,,; 7Rreen ous Oo. 2 
Peels, chocolate Oo 2 Qu..2 
20°55. purple 0 2 GAS 
25 4, ‘blue-green . oa-8 O41 
Boris 4) Dimes ORs ou 
a8. TOSS: Cri Sa7 
BO 2% Violet : o 8 _— 
100 _,, blue on blue 0 10 oie 
150 ,, brown on buff Lg — 
200 ,, mauve on fiesh 1 8 on G 
300 ,, blue on rose 2.0;6 Taio 
soo’ j, ‘black Omazuret ‘.) "+= — 
700 ,, lilac on yellow — — 
“1902-3. Provisionals. Various sur- 


charges on obsolete stamps to provide 
130 
reis, and 400 reis. 


1902-3. Provisionals. 
Perf. 
65 reis on 40 reis, chocolate, of 1886. 
6g. “5, goorr,, orange 
6554) 1024, mauve, of 1894. 
65 Be 20 ,, lavender .,, 
65 an Beans Vereen aa 
PERU sy fori y; OF 1886 
115 be 200) aig: ia a 
CPR ios 80 ,, green, of 1894. 
1154, 100 4, brown on buff, of 1894. 
G18 *),,. | 2150 o5,) Carmine on roses: 4, 
BSOa i 33 50 ,, blue, of 1886. 
130 oF 100 ,, brown ,, 
130 ” 15 x) 9 4 1894. 
eo ety Oy 454, carmine ,, 
Tote ROO! (a5) DEEL 
400° jj, ap sy black, of 1886. 
AGO 455 20°), arming (5, 
400 5 28,9, wMiolet Bs 
400) 045 40 ,, chocolate ,, 
ADO. ss 24 ,, brown, of 1893. 
AOOLS teys 50 ,, blue, of 1894. 
400 ,, 200 ,, blue on blue, of 1894. 
1903. Same type as the 1898 series. 


Eight values—the 15 reis, 25 res, 50 ress, 
and 75 reis changed in colour, and four 


new values, 65 Fels, (115) Peis, ISO hres, 
and 400 reis. 
1903. Same design as 1898. 


Perf. 
Unused. Used. 
Se a Sue 
15 reis, green 
25° 5, Carmine. . : A 
50 ,, brown 
65 ,, blue 
45 y, mauve : 
115. ,, Salmon on rose . 
130 ,, bistre on carmine 
40o ,, blue Be 


(To be continued.) 
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MY EXPERIENCE 


AS A COLEECTOR 


By JOHN CLEMENTS 


ie may be of some interest to the readers 
of the Stamp Weekly to peruse an ac- 
count of the experience of a quite ordin- 
ary stamp collector from boyhood to 
(well, it is best to be open and confess) 
middle age. Unlike many of my readers, 
I had not the advantage of a public or 
boarding-school education, but attended 
an elementary school in London, which, 
although it has done good work for 
several generations, will hardly pass the 
severe tests of the London County Council. 
Here the scope for stamp collecting was 
very limited, but in the upper class and 
among the members of the choir of the 
parish church were one or two boys who 
collected in a somewhat dilatory fashion. 
An occasional deal was made in exchang- 
ing, and sometimes, funds permitting, 
visits were paid to tuck-shops and old 
curiosity establishments (charming mix- 
ture!), in each of which stamps, like 
poor little timid strangers, were exposed 
for sale. Thus by a gradual process my 
collection amounted to a hundred or two, 
when there appeared on the scene a boy 
for whom I soon entertained an unbounded 
affection. We soon began to be very 
chummy, and his home and my own were 
interchangeable places. Sometimes, of 
course, we vowed eternal friendship, and 
sometimes we were at daggers drawn. 
It was probably after one of these 
‘‘lovers’ quarrels” that I offered at his 
shrine my first collection of stamps. He 
accepted the peace-offering, and—little 
wretch !—proceeded in the course of a few 
days to exchange my collection, which 
had cost me much labour, and (for me) 
much money too, for a paltry toy—a bat 
or ball, with the added bribe of, perchance, 
a bag of brandy balls or acid drops. 
Thus disappeared my first collection. 
Then I was bitten with the ‘‘ coin 
fever,” and, together with another com- 
panion, searched London over—the City, 
Islington, Westminster, etc. etc., return- 
ing home with various battered and green 
bronze medals, which were declared to 
be ‘‘dangerous rubbish.” It was in one 
of my visits in search of this vile metal 
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that I was tempted to return to my first 
love—stamps ; and since that day I have 
been a keen and interested collector. 

My whole-hearted return to my “first 
love’’ was in this wise. I had left school 
and entered the office of a City publisher 
in the region of St. Pauls Catnedral. 
Here among the correspondence an occa- 
sional foreign letter appeared, and I, 
having access to these, placed the stamps 
aside until I had obtained quite a nice 
number, among them an unused Is. em- 
bossed English, some Gambia embossed 
CC, some unused South Australia, and 
a lovely 3d. olive-yellow Gold Coast CA, 
with a red postmark, etc. Thus my thirst 
for more was encouraged, and upon re- 
ceiving the gift of 2s. 6d. for extra service 
performed, I spent the whole sum in one 
gigantic plunge, and becamethe proud pos- 
sessor of a packet containing 100 stamps. 
Think of that! A hundred at one swoop! 
Then (no wonder stamp dealers flourish !) 
I bought an album, and afterwards was 
continually spending on small packets 
any pence I could scrape together. And 
in those days they weve packets—one nice 
stamp outside, and—well, it is best not to 
name the contents, their memory is alto- 
gether too painful; they are mostly resting 
quietly in the region of limbo. 

I will not weary my readers with all 
my experiences, only to say that, like other 
geese, I was often ‘‘had.”’ I have to-day 
visions of a heap of stamps with a sprink- 
ling of decent issues on the top and a heap 
of rubbish underneath, which | purchased 
for (for me) a large price of a dealer who 
shall be nameless; also of a pretty lot of 
stamps mounted in a circle on a nice card, 
really geod stamps, for which I paid tos. 
(ten shillings!!!). Alas! when I placed 
the stamps in a bowl of water and eagerly 
watched them as they floated to the sur- 
face, I discovered they were ALL cornered 
and torn—very much so! The gentle- 
man(?) who had mounted them had care- 
fully and cleverly, by a series of lappings 
and overlappings, neatly hidden .all de- 
fects. 

But against these losses I can place 
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many gains, and these soon required a 
new album in which to be shown to 
‘advantage. I thus approached the stage 
of my collecting which I call ‘‘the German 
picture gallery, supplying useful informa- 
tion, stage,” in which I obtained for a 
reasonable sum an album containing the 
name of the King, of his principal city, 
the number of inhabitants, etc., together 
with quite a grand display of specimens 
of stamps like the views of the ‘‘ Lord 
Mayor’s Show,” highly coloured in best 
German style. Let me not laugh inordin- 
ately at this old album. I obtained from 
it much pleasure, and turned its leaves 
over frequently until they became quite 
discoloured, and I had to fix on another 
album, namely, the ‘‘Imperial,’’ for the 
permanent home for my stamps. 
To-day my collection numbers between 
six and seven thousand, nearly one-half 
being stamps of the British Empire, many 
of them (though Z say it who didn’t ought) 
quite nice stuff, and these have been 


gathered from different sources at a really . 


small expense. 

You see, it is in this way. Not having 
overmuch money to spare for hobbies, I 
had to scheme and plan how I could justly 
manage from time to time to add to my 
store. I concluded that some luxuries 
would have to go, and go they did, among 
others riding. I lived within walking 
distance of the City, and I reckoned that if 
by an exercise of my will and legs I 
walked instead of rode, I could save quite 
anice sumeach year. This I did, and quite 
religiously ! have added that sum to other 
moneys, and as a result I possess to-day a 
collection which is quite a valuable asset. 
I mention the money value, and often the 
increasing value of a collection, but I by 
no means place this first. It is quite true 
that were I quite hard up and absolutely 
in want of ready money, I could ‘‘raise 
the wind” by disposing of my album. 
(Perish the thought!) Still, I think it is 
unwise to make too much of the money 
aspect of collecting. 

To lads and young people the collecting 
of stamps gives an enlarged horizon. 
They cannot handle the stamps of foreign 
countries without in some measure being 
interested in these countries; and as they 
read books and papers, they naturally 
take a keener interest in the affairs of 
those places made familiar to them by the 
stamps they hold. 
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Nor is this all. As life proceeds we can- 
not help finding that in the keen competi- 
tion of business and profession alike, much 
is taken daily out of us, and at least some- 
times we return home jaded and worn out. 
It is just then that a hobby steps in and 
helps to re-create us, and I readily bear 
witness to the fact that whatever of trouble 
and money my collection has cost me, I 
have been amply repaid in the pleasure 
and rest I have obtained in my evenings 
at home with my albums. 

In my case my example hasbeen followed 
by my children, who all collect. Some- 
times in a winter’s evening, when they are 
too boisterous, I have but to say, ‘‘ Boys 
and girls, I have some more stamps for 
you!” and heigh, presto! quietness reigns, 
and we are soon busy over our albums. 
The last addition to my little lot has been 
the £5 worth which I was fortunate enough 
to secure in the late competition. This en- 
abled me to add some really good King’s 
Head singles to my collection, and I 
readily tender to the publishers my thanks 
for the prompt and kindly way in which 
they met my demands on that occasion. 

To conclude, let me say :— 

1. Collect anything you can. No one 
can say what country will be popular in a 
few years’ time. When older, and you 
have more cash to spare, you may be led 
to specialise in one direction or another. 
Don’r heed those who say (quite incon- 
sistently, though), ‘‘ You should avoid per- 
forations and watermarks.” Much of the 
pleasure, certainly much of ¢he profit of 
collecting, would pass away if this ad- 
vice were followed. 

2. Buy always of respectable dealers. 
The stamps hawked about in shoals, 
heavily postmarked and damaged, are 
worthless and disfigure a _ collection. 
Better a small collection of good speci- 
mens than any number of bad ones. 

3. Worry your uncle who is ‘‘in busi- 
ness in the City,” your aunt ‘‘ who has 
gone abroad,” your schoolfellow “who is 
spending his vacation on the Continent,”’ 
to send you stamps. Remember, although 
you may be voted a bore, the possibility 
is they will send you some, and your per- 
sistence may cause them to take an in- 
terest in stamp collecting themselves, and 
thus you will gain recruits to the number 
of those who find in Philately a hobby 
which, while it hurts none, certainly does 
good to many. 
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GOSSIP OF THE Houg 


By CORNELIUS WRINKLE 


A Surprise in Multiples 


WE did not expect to get any Queen’s 
Heads on the multiple CA paper, but it 
seems that we are to have a surprise in 
that way from Jamaica in the shape of 
the still current 3d. Queen’s Head. 


This selfsame 3d. was first issued away 
back in 1863, and so far as the design is 
concerned has remained in use ever since. 
The only changes which it has undergone 
are those of watermark, for even in 
colour, except as to shades, it remains 
unchanged. 

In 1863 it was watermarked with the 
Pineapple, the watermark of the first 
issue of the colony. Then in the 1871-2 
series the watermark was changed to 
Crown CC, and in 1886 to Crown CA. 


The’ Badges again 


HERE is an interesting contribution to the 
badges question by Miss Amy L. Swift, 
a well-known philatelic writer of the 
United States. 

But I cannot forbear the comment that 
Miss Swift’s kind of criticism might be 
used against any and every possible sug- 
gestion. The difficulty is the absence of 
any general design that shall be inter- 
national “without being in any sense 
national. Possibly in the absence of any 
workable suggestion we British collectors 
may adopt the latest idea of a Star and 
CC for our own wear. 

Don’t you think, O Sire Wrinkle (or wouldn’t you 
if you gave the matter solemn consideration ?), that 
your own very apparent preference for the Crown CC 
or CA watermark as a badge design is rather blinding 
you to the objections and good suggestions offered by 
those who are unfortunate enough to see differently ? 
Really, it looks a little that way. A philatelic badge, 
to be of actual value, should be something that can be 


universally adopted ; so it seems a bit unreasonable to 
expect that the whole stamp world will wear the water- 


mark of one country, or group of countries under one © 
ruler, as an international philatelicemblem, Now does — 
it not, friend, please? ; 

Here in America that badge would have very little — 
force. We are amateur-photography mad here, and — 
would certainly be apt to consider it the badge of the 
clan, meaning Camera Club, Camera Cranks, Camera © 
Association, Camera Amateurs, or something similar. — 
There are numerous such clubs scattered thickly all — 
over the States from Atlantic to Pacific, and as amateur — 
photography has invaded most civilised countries with 
about equal ardour, making more converts, in propor- 
tion to the population, than stamps have done, I think 
the opportunity for misunderstanding those mystic — 
initials makes a serious objection to their use. Even 
the Crown would not always save the day, especially — 
as there is at least one Crown Camera Club (or Associa- ~ 
tion, I forget which), the members whereof are bound — 
to use Crown plates. 

Speaking from the feminine side of human nature, 
a side which you, O Sire Wrinkle, may be pardoned 
for not comprehending, allow me to state another 
objection. We women folks will not wear freely any- — 
thing which is so glaringly a badge as the Crown CC 
would be. Give us something which can be recognised | 
as a badge by the initiated only, being to the rest of 
the world merely a pretty ornament, and we will buy 
and wear it, but we will not wear ordinarily anything 
apt to excite curious comment and needing explana- 
tions. Many a gentleman feels the same way, and 
probably the main reason why all earlier attempts to 
popularise a stamp badge have failed is due to this 
feeling. We will tolerate almost everything at con- 
vention gatherings, etc., but for common everyday 
wear the thing to succeed must be unobtrusive, and 
alike suitable for Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, North 
America, South America, all the islands pertaining 
thereto, and all the languages spoken thereupon. 

A small globe set in a frame after the style of those 
seen in schools might be selected, the globe to be 
engraved with all the continents, and as much more 
as there was room for, and so placed that any country 
preferred might be turned outward; material to be of 
gold, silver, or enamel (set in a gold or silver frame), 
with the engraving in a contrasting colour. The lack 
of any local design, watermark, or so on, would make 
it suitable for service in all countries, as would also the 
lack of inscriptions which, if otherwise satisfactory, 
would make one language more prominent than others, 
although if inscriptions were desired they would be 
placed upon the frame, and varied to suit the wearer, 
it being understood always that the real emblem, the 
international emblem, was the globe. You may object 
that this design savours of the school and school teach- 
ing, but as we are always talking about how Philately 
educates its adherents, that should hardly count against 
its other good points. 

Iam no artist, soam unable to submit a sketch of my 
idea, but those who know about the making of such 
things tell me the plan is feasible, and thatavery pretty 
piece of jewellery could be thus produced. If, Sire 
Wrinkle, you think otherwise, please don’t be scorn- 
ful, and remember we of foreign birth need badges 
too, even if we do not admire the Camera Club initials 
as devoutly as you Britons. 


Cordially yours for an international emblem worthy 


of the name, 


Wuirman, Mass., U.S.A., 
May 29, 1905. 


(Miss) Amy L. Swirt. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


FOR G.S.W. READERS 


68 R Publishers propose to set apart 
this page for the offer of Special 
Bargains to ‘*G. S.W.” readers. 

In the course of business there comes 
frequently the opportunity of buying large 
parcels of comparatively scarce stamps at 
bargain rates. 

Hitherto such purchases have been added 
to stock, and have generally resulted in the 
reduction of the Catalogue quotations. 

In. future, tnstead of being added to 
stock, they will be offered as Spectal 


Bargains to our readers. 


These special offers will be open for one 
week only from the date of the number in 
which they appear. After the expiration 
of a week the stamps will be supplred at 
the regular rates only, and, tn the majority 
of cases, the Catalogue prices will be matn- 
tained, instead of being reduced, as hitherto, 


as the result of the purchase of bargain 
parcels. 


Foreign and Colonial readers will be 
supplied with these bargains tf they de- 


_spatch their orders within one week of 


receipt of the number containing the offer. 
Ep Ga 


OUR FOURTH SPECIAL OFFER 


is as follows :— 


GERMAN EMPIRE 
Official Stamps for the Kingdom of Prussia 


1903. OBSOLETE 

a(n i eueys 

3 556) brown. 

Ro gs) pe Leete 

PO.555 - callie, 
20 ,, ultramarine. 
25 ,, black and orange on yellow. 
AG, 5 7 carmine. 
BO ay os lilac and buff. 


Set of eight, unused and with full gum. 
Price Is. per set, post-free. 


Note.—In 1903 the postal authorities 
of the Kingdom of Prussia issued the 
above set of stamps to frank official 
correspondence, in order that the amount 
of postage of various departments might 
be calculated. 

These stamps were not allowed to be 
sold in an unused condition during the 
year in which they were available, but 
they are now obsolete, and the Prussian 
Government have sold the remainder, of 
which we have secured a portion, which 
we offer to readers of G..S.W. at the 
above very low price. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LIMITED, 
391, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


BRITISH AFRICA POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


Owing to the fact that the war in South Africa has caused great attention to be drawn to the stamps of the 
British Possessions on that continent, and to the enormous increase in the number of collectors that has ensued 
from the isgue of the War Provisionals in Mafeking, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, etc., we think this a good time at 
which to place before the public a new and very complete Album, designed for the British Possessions, etc., on 
the African Continent. The Album is designed upon the well-known plan of the Imperial Albums—the stamps 
in numbered spaces of the correct sizes on the right-hand page, and the description, full particulars, and 
illustrations on the opposite page. In order to make this a permanent Album we have provided from one to 
four blank pages after each country, thus making the Album available for the issues of many years to come. 
220 pages. Size, 8? x 114 inches. Post-free in Great Britain, ros. 7d. 


Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 391, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Collecting ‘‘On Service Stamps” 


My friend, Jones, told me the tale, and it is a true 
one. Jones’ estate was on the boundary of two pro- 
vinces, let us say U. and S. One day Jones (whose 
estate was in S. Province) received a letter from the 
G.A., U. Province, asking him to send in his quarterly 
returns for nineteen quarters. He replied, ‘‘ Why?” 
Back came the answer, ‘‘Because you must, under 
the Ordinance.”” He replied, ‘‘What Ordinance?” 
Answer: ‘‘Ordinance No. 11 of 65.” Réply:3*tNo, 
surely not.”” Answer enclosing copy of some folios 
of the Ordinance with a request that they be read 
and returns forwarded statim. Reply: ‘Mr. Jones 
regretted that, after a perusal, he failed to see,” etc. 
The next letter read that Mr. Jones was the polite for 
a blockhead, and enclosed more folios with particular 
parts underlined in red ink. 

Upon more regrets being expressed, always on 
post cards, Mr. Jones was threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings, and he then asked the Government Agent 
to choose a tennis-day, so that a half-day of business 
could be combined with the balance of pleasure. 
And here the fun nearly ended. Alas! the D.M.O. 
was instructed to prosecute, and he had to inform 
the Government Agent that Mr. Jones was not in 
his province. The matter would have then closed, 
except that Jones, hearing of the dilemma, wrote, 
still on a post card, asking when the case would be 
fixed, as he didn’t wish to miss it. The affair closed 
with the two following missives :— 

Government Agent to Jones: ‘Case is off, and I 
fail to understand why you have carried on this sense- 
less correspondence when a reply to the effect that 
your quarterly returns were regularly sent to S. 
Province would have ended the matter eight months 
ago. 

Answer: “Sir, in reply to your letter No. B.F. 
64,031, I have the honour to explain that my reason 
for continuing the correspondence is summed up in 
the fact that my sister collects ‘On Service Stamps.’ 
Your fat packages delighted her.” —Dazily Paper. 


Postage Stamp as Advertisement 


THE Post Office authorities have thought fit to put a 
check upon the advertising originality of Mr. Hudson, 
a Southport stationer, who has erected at a prominent 
corner a signboard which is an enlarged facsimile of a 
post card, drawing attention to the address of his shop. 
Mr. Hudson received a communication from the Post- 
master-General ordering the removal of the sign or the 
obliteration of the King’s head, pointing out that under 
Section VII, of the Post Office Protection Act the re- 
production of a postage stamp for advertising purposes 
is contrary to law.—Daily Mail. 


Insult on a Stamp 


FULL of indignation, a pedlar appeared before the 
Bangor Bench recently with a complaint that he had 
received through the post a parcel with stamps en- 
dorsed ‘You are a hass.” ‘As the sentence was 
written on stamps which contained a picture of the 
King of England,” he said, ‘“‘I want to know whether 
the ‘you’ referred to me or the King.” (Laughter.) 
He suggested that the insult was perpetrated while the 
parcel was in transit. The Bench advised him to 
interview the local postmaster.—Daily Mail. 


The Cheapest Post Office in the World 


A CORRESPONDENT, H. H., sends us extracts from the 
report of the Hon. Noel Trotter, the Postmaster- 
General at Singapore, to show that the Straits Settle- 
ments has the cheapest Post Office in the world :— 
‘‘Post cards available in the colony and to the Federated 
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Malay States are sold at one-fifth of a penny each, 
the letter rate of postage throughout the same area is 
slightly over a halfpenny ;.the postage on letters to 
any place (with very few exceptions) in the British 
Empire is four-fifths of a penny per 502.3; up to 20am 
of printed matter can be sent to any part of the civilised 
world for one-fifth of a penny, and 10 oz. for a penny, 
which is absolutely the cheapest international postage 
I have ever heard of. Thus a letter and a newspaper. 
can be mailed hence to almost any part of the Empire 
at a total cost ofa penny. Our registration fee of one 
penny is without parallel for cheapness; most other 
countries charge 2d. or 25d.; we carry and register up 
to $20 a parcel up to 11 1b. in weight to any part of the 
colony or the Federated Malay States for 13d., and 
convey parcels to the same limit of weight to the 
United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. each, the charge from 
there being 3s. ; and we carry Chinese coolies’ letters — 
in clubbed packets to China at the rate of a little over 
two a penny, ... It will be seen from an accompany- 
ing return that during the year under review 10,990, 465 
articles were received and despatched, as compared 
with 8,068, 788 articles in 1899, the increase being about 
36 per cent.” —The Times. 


He Got his Stamps 


A GENTLEMAN went to a post office in a certain town 
and called for 100 penny stamps, tendering in pay-. 
ment Ioo pennies. 

“*Those are not legal tender in any such amounts,” 
growled the clerk. ‘‘I refuse to accept them.” 

‘“You do, eh?” answered the gentleman. ‘‘ Well, 
then, give me one stamp,” at the same time pushing 
forward a penny. 

The stamp was forthcoming. 

“Now give me a stamp.” 

He got it. 

‘* Another stamp. Now another.” 

‘“‘Look here,” said the clerk, ‘‘how many stamps do 
you want? You are keeping people waiting.” 

‘“‘Oh! I always keep within the law,” responded the 
gentleman. ‘‘Another stamp, please. Pennies are 
not legal tender in large amounts. Another stamp.” 

And he purchased stamps, one at a time, till he got 
his hundred. But the clerk was cured. Pennies are 
legal tender at his counter now in cart-loads. — 

Smith's Weekly. 

German Girls’ Dot 

A POSTAGE stamp in value about 23d. is pasted each 
week in a little blank book which every servant-girl in 
Germany possesses. The stamp is the donation of her 
mistress, enforced by law. Should the girl get ill, the 
stamps are redeemed by the Government, or she may 
keep them until she is old, when the Government pays 
their face value.—Manchester Evening News. 


Scraps 

For some time camels have been used in the Gordonia _ 
district of Cape Colony for the conveyance of mails, 
and the experiment has proved so successful that the 
postal authorities at Cape Town propose its extension. — 
At present five of these beasts of burden are employed — 
in traversing that difficult stretch of country. 


A SPALDING lady, Miss Tenney, of Hall Place, has 
recently received the leaf of a tree from a friend in #e 
New Zealand. It travelled as a post card, with a 
message on the back, and reached Spalding in good © 
condition, thus bearing excellent testimony to the i 
care of the postal authorities. er 


A FIFE postmaster has had the pleasure of safely i 
delivering the smallest letter which he has ever heard te 
of. It consisted merely of a penny postage stamp 
with the address written on the gummed side. % 


THE STAMP KING 
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By G. DE BEAUREGARD anv H. DE GORSSE 
i Translated from the French by EDITH C. PHILLIPS 


CHAPTER XII (continwed) 


| Showing how lost time is sometimes merely time gained 


¢ i ‘HEN, still in very bad humour, he tried little ex- 
periments. He observed that the Terminus Hotel 
had several exits—one leading into the Rue St. 


_ Lazare, another into the station, anda third into the Salle 


_ des Pas-Perdus. There were, then, three ways by which 


he might escape, and, with a little caution, rid himself 
of the exasperating watchfulness of his two spies. 


He tried these doors, one after the other; but from 


whichever one he issued, there, within a few steps, 
were M. Picquoiseau’s two agents. They were not 
always the same ones, for extra men had been appointed 
to watch the three exits, but they were all very much 
alike, having a sort of family resemblance. 

The unfortunate man took this good-humouredly at 
first, thinking he might be able to dispose of his 
“followers” on the way. With this idea he visited 
all the churches, museums, and large shops which he 


knew had several exits, and might have been seen at | 


any of these places dodging in and out, doubling and 
turning in the hope of baffling his indomitable per- 
secutors. 

This lasted for two days and was just so much loss 
of time, and then William began to be really angry, 
for which he had, perhaps, some excuse. It cost him 
a great effort on several occasions to restrain himself 
from rushing upon the spies and giving them a good 
thrashing with his cane. Only what good would it 
have done? A crowd would have formed, and he 
would have had to appear before some police com- 
missioner and give an explanation. When it came to 
that no doubt M. Picquoiseau’s agents would find 
some difficulty in their turn in explaining why they 
were shadowing him with such indelicate persistence, 
but in all probability they would simply deny the fact 
altogether, in which case it would be William Keniss 
who would be convicted of unjustifiable assault. So 
to act in that way would be simple madness. 

Then William considered whether it would be 
possible to buy off the spies, who, two by twa, formed 
such an admirableescort. Such men could not possibly 
possess very strict consciences, and would certainly 
not refuse to be bought if the price were only high 
enough. But there was one grave danger in the way, 
even supposing the transaction were not seen by the 
director of the agency to which the six individuals 
belonged, and this was the fact that the director might 
have set a spy upon his spies, who would inform him 
of their treason, when the six faithless agents would 
be immediately replaced by six fresh ones, whom he 
would have to ‘‘buy” like the first. At this little 
game he risked losing not only money but time, which 
might be better employed. 

Then, in exasperation, the idea of a disguise occurred 
to him. John was sent in search of a hairdresser in 
the neighbourhood, who was a specialist in this line, 
and who dressed him up in a wig and a grey beard, 
which, in conjunction with a pair of blue spectacles 
to hide the brightness of his eyes, and a long over- 
coat, for which he sent to a tailor in the Quartier Latin, 
and which completely covered his own elegant outfit, 
gave him the appearance of a venerable old savant or 
professor. Thus made up William Keniss thought 
himself unrecognisable, and was fully persuaded that 


he could pass without any suspicion under the eyes of 
the two wretches who were waiting for him at the 
door. But the poor fellow knew little of the men 
with whom he had to deal, nor of how they were 
trained to detect any possible deceit or fraud. 

Scarcely had he taken a step outside before he dis- 
covered that the two spies, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, but with a little smile that was not habitual to 
them, were again on his track. So, to avoid looking 
more of a fool than he could help, the unhappy 
William hailed a fiacre and, followed at a little dis- 
tance by another, drove for an hour through the 
streets of Paris before daring to return to his hotel. 
The next day and the day after, first in light whiskers 
and then in dark ones, the young American renewed 
the experiment. But each time, in spite of all his 
efforts and a carefully-thought-out costume, the 
detectives kept on the scent and stuck to him like 
leeches. 

William Keniss was at last convinced that one of 
M. Picquoiseau’s agents must have procured a situa- 
tion in the Terminus Hotel, where he could keep a 
special watch on the corridor in which his rooms were, 
and give the others precise information of all his 


THE DISGUISES 


movements; for, however cleverly he might be dis- 
guised, he had only to turn his head as soon as he got 
into the street to perceive the two bloodhounds on his 
track. Then it occurred to the unhappy William, 
somewhat late in the day, that Miss Betty was being 
kept informed of all his acts and doings, and that she 
could not therefore be ignorant of the equally idiotic 
and futile efforts he was making to escape. We can 
indeed imagine Miss Betty’s amusement when she 
received her three daily reports and read how her 
rival had appeared, now as a Russian prince, then as 
a private coachman, and later as an old Jew broker. 
The thought of it plunged William into the utmost 
confusion, and he determined to let events follow their 
natural course without committing himself to any fresh 
eccentricities. 

But his anger was growing day by day, and would 
doubtless have exploded in some way before long, 
when the 12th of May, 1896, the date fixed by M. 
Crabifosse, and waited for impatiently by John, at 
length arrived. 
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‘PERFECT !”” EXCLAIMED JOHN 


CHAPTER XIII 


in which John and his stamp are both taken in the 
very act of flight 


AVING obtained permission to go out, John 
immediately repaired to the Rue de Provence, 
after carefully providing himself with five hundred 

francs, which constituted nearly all his worldly fortune. 
It was all ready, and M. Crabifosse was occupied in 
polishing the block of steel, on the other side of which 
was engraved in many fine lines the copy of the 
Brahmapootra stamp. 

‘““You see I have kept my word,” said the engraver. 
‘“Now you have only to see it printed; but I cannot 
undertake to do that myself, not having sufficient 
choice of paper, ink, and a hundred other little details. 
We will go to M. Babuchon, the art printer, of 44, 
Rue de la Chaussée-d'’Antin. I have sent to tell him 
what we want done and your instructions with regard 
to the gold tint, paper, perforation, gum, etc.” 

M. Babuchon was no less punctual than M. Crabi- 
fosse, for he was at work composing a special gold ink, 
of a soft yellow with a slightly grey tint, a sort of 
beautiful shot colour, which is called grey-gold, and 
obtained by a mixture of fine gold and iron. Ona 
table close by were arranged twenty little squares of 
soft bluish white paper, thick and yet flexible. They 
were perforated exactly according to the outline in the 
photograph of the original stamp. 

The block brought by M. Crabifosse was coated 
with the precious ink, and with the help of a small 
press a first impression was taken on one of the little 
squares of paper. 

‘Why, it is perfectly superb!” cried John, when 
the wet proof, laid carefully on a piece of glass, was 
handed to him for inspection. 

‘“You are satisfied then, sir?” asked M. Crabifosse 
and M. Babuchon at the same moment. 

‘*T should think so, indeed !”” 

Several more proofs were then printed, so that he 
might choose the most perfect, and, as one of them 
was decidedly finer and clearer than the rest, M. 
Babuchon carefully dried it and then brushed over 
the other side with pure gum. 


‘‘T am sorry to be so slow,” he said when he had — 


quite finished, ‘‘but we have, unfortunately, no 


machinery here for drying the gum as they have in 
Have © 


the Boulevard Brune. 
you ever seen it, sir?” 

‘‘No,” said John, his first experience leading him to 
take an interest in the matter in spite of himself. 

‘It is simple and ingenious,” continued M. Babu- 
chon. ‘‘The freshly-gummed sheets of stamps are 
placed on felt bands—with the gum upwards of course. 
These bands, moving over wheels, carry the sheets for 
more than two hundred yards under a number of little 
windmills, which turn very fast and keep the air in 
motion over the damp sheets, so causing rapid evapora- 
tion. In this way they are completely dried in less 
than half an hour, instead of the two days it would 
otherwise take.”’ 

‘* Not a bad idea,”’ said John sententiously. 

Then, while M. Babuchon held the chosen proof 
near a little gas stove to dry it as quickly as possible, 
John burnt all the others, one by one, in the flame; 
after which, with a hammer which was lying close at 
hand, he so defaced the block as to make it quite un- 
recognisable. 

‘There, M. Crabifosse,” said he, ‘‘that is proof for 
you that one copy of this stamp is all I want, and that 
I am not going to issue a series of forgeries.” 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you,” returned the en- 
graver, feeling a little ashamed of his earlier scruples. 

‘‘Here you are, sir,” said M. Babuchon, proudly 
handing John the square of paper, gilt, gummed, 
glazed, and dried. 

John took it hastily and with joy indescribable. 


It is very remarkable. 


‘‘Are you satisfied with it?” asked M. Crabifosse 


again. : 

a I should be very hard to please if I were not,” he 
replied. ‘* Nobody could possibly believe the stamp 
was a forgery. I have had the original one, belonging 
to my master, Mr. William Keniss, in my hands and 


examined it closely, and I assure you I don’t see one 


bit of difference between them. It is the same per- 
foration, the same kind of paper, the same shade of 
gold, not to speak of the design, which is marvellously 
exact.” 


OEE PFS 


To admire it still more, John held the stamp in the 
hollow of his hand, without noticing that the window 
near which they were standing was open and forming 
a decided draught between that and a second open 
window. There was a very high wind that day, and 
from time to time great gusts blew into the room, one 
of which suddenly caught up the little piece of paper 
and whirled it into space, while John stupidly watched 
it mounting up, up, almost to the roofs of the houses. 
Then, more slowly, it began to descend, turning over 
‘and over till it reached the ground on the other side of 
‘the street close to a lamp-post. 

“‘T can see it! Icansee it!” cried John, who had 
been staring with open eyes and mouth and trembling 
body at the peregrinations of his stamp. And, hust- 
ling past M. Crabifosse and the printer, he rushed 
downstairs at the risk of breaking his neck. Now he 
_was in the street. With a last bound he was close to 
“the stamp and stooped to seize it. But at that very 

“moment came a fresh gust of wind, caught up the 
“stamp—which just grazed John’s nose, as if to defy 
“the poor fellow—and started it again on its zigzag 
_ course through the air, looking like a capricious and 
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fantastic golden butterfly rambling adventurously 
about in the rays of the sun. 

John, as we can easily imagine, set off in pursuit of 
it. With hair flowing in the wind and disordered 
array he rushed like a hurricane through the streets, 
first on one pavement and then on the other, over- 
turning everything that came in his way. Here a 
stout lady, whom, with a shove of his elbow, he sent 
rolling into the middle of the road; further on an old 
gentleman, whom he tripped up and left lying full 
length on the wood pavement; then it was a dog, 
whose tail he crushed. In this way the stamp and 
John traversed the Rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin, the 
Rue Jubert, the Rue de la Victoire, and the Rue Cau- 
martin, and emerged, the one aerially and the other 
terrestrially, on the Boulevard Hausmann, opposite 
Printemps. A dozen times during their course John 
just missed the stamp as it touched the ground, but 
each time, by an exasperating fatality, he was a second 
too late, and only succeeded in seizing a few specks of 
dust and in seeing the tormenting piece of paper 
reascending towards the sky. 


(To be continued.) 


‘SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Notes from Mysore 


| BANGALORE, Jay 15th, 1905. 
The Village Post Office 
THE village post office in Southern India is fearfully 

= wonderfully made (generally /fearfully); it is 


usually a mud hut, in the most squalid, over-populated, 

and plague- -infected portion of a ditto-ditto village. 
In most cases it consists of two rooms; one is used as 
an office, and the other as the home of the postmaster 
_ and his family (which usually varies between eight and 
twelve). The building is a glorified mud hut, and the 
glorification part consists of the signboard, which 
states that the building is the post office ; but as the 
‘inscription is in Tamil or Canarese, one has to take 
the statement on trust. The postmaster is usually a 
mild Hindu, who fattens on five rupees a month. His 
stock of stamps consists of a dozen or so of the values 
of 3 pies, 3, 1, and 2 annas, a packet of envelopes, and 
-a dozen packets of post cards. He is provided with 
-a cash-box, which sometimes contains as much as a 
rupee. 
Registration 

The operation of registering a letter in one of these 
offices is a curious experience. In the first place it 
causes great excitement, since it is as rare as an earth- 
quake. The mild Hindu takes the letter, turns it over 
a few times, and then looks at you with suspicion, as 
though you had murdered a baby and were sending 
away the proofs of your guilt. Then he calls out for 
a chair and the registration book, and for ten solid 
minutes he fills in things in various languages, spends 
another five minutes in changing the date-plug of the 
postmark, and then takes the money, and invariably 
finds he hasn’t change; so you wait while his friends 
collect the amount in the village, and if you are born 
under a lucky star, you may get into the ‘‘open” again 
in the course of an hour. 


Testimonials 

I had an amusing experience with one of these men 
a few daysago. I called at the post office and couldn’t 
find anybody there, but after waiting for some time, an 
urchin clothed in a cummerbund and a smile informed 
me that the postmaster was preparing for my visit. 
The preparation consisted in shaving his head and 
putting on his ‘‘ best bib and tucker,” neither of which 


operations may be hurried with impunity, since you 
may cut the former and tear the latter. At last he 
appeared, sold me my eight annas’ worth of stamps, 
and begged that I would give him a testimonial to the 
effect that he had ‘‘given me complete satisfaction in 
the execution of his duties.” I asked to see his other 
‘*chits,”* and one of them was to the following effect : 
‘*X. Y. is, I believe, one of the quickest postmasters 
in India when he chooses; I have known him for ten 
years, and during that time he has zot chosen.” 


Shades 


Several of the home journals have recently noted 
shades in the case of the 2 and 8 annas stamps with 
the King’s Head, but so far I have seen no mention of 
the extremely well-marked shades of the 25 annas. 
The early printings were in a very similar shade to 
that employed for the same value of the Queen’s Head 
series—a pale, washy, and uneven smudgy « colour. The 
next shade was richer and more evenly applied, and 
the current shade is a fine rich blue, perfectly clear, 
and producing an effect quite different from that of the 
first printing, which is unpleasing. The g pies, grey, 
is the only other sinner in the way of shades——three 
quite distinct ones may be found. All the high values 
are quite constant at present. 


Rumours 


The air of India is filled with rumours—all from 
more or less reliable sources. We are told that the 
remainders of the 2, 3, and 5 rupee stamps with the 
Queen’s Head are to be recalled and surcharged 
Io annas; but as there do not appear to be many 
remainders (the stamps are sold out in many of the 
large offices), we will hope it is only arumour. The 
unissued stamps will be with us shortly if accounts 
are true, and then there may be a deluge of fiscal 
postals; so look out for unused 4 and 1 anna Indian 
receipt stamps of all kinds! 


A Rarity 


Here is a simple little calculation. In 1904 several 
provisional telegraph stamps appeared; they could not 
be purchased entire at any post office, and the re- 
mainders were recalled and burnt; one or two copies 
may have leaked out. , At any rate we may, for the sake 
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of argument, rank the 1 anna as an unattainable, ten 
times as rare as a P.O. Mauritius, and therefore 
obviously worth £10,000. Now one stamp in the 
sheet of eighty had the figure ‘‘1”’ missing; this is 
eighty times as rare as the others, hence it mast be 
worth £80,000. And yet such is the generosity of some 
people that I firmly believe this stamp is obtainable 
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for half-price, and that a remittance for £40,000 will 
sécure a specimen; at any rate I should be quite 
pleased to sacrifice my own copy at this ‘‘exception- 
ally low figure.”’ 


(N.B.—This is not an advertisement. ) 
E. W. WETHERELL, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. B. (Luton).—Thanks for specimen of the Central 
South African Railway stamps, but as G.S.W. is for 
beginners and young collectors, we do not include 
railway stamps in our programme. These C.S.A.R. 
have been duly noted in the Monthly Journal. 


Aysgarth School.—Your letter is without signature. 
You can provide any extra space you need in your 
Century Album by neatly gumming in thin sheets of 
paper. Excellent paper just the size—quarto—may 
be had at any typewriting depot. Select a good- 
quality thin paper. We use such leaves for the 
Imperial Album, and they make very little difference 
to the bulk. Yes, the Gibbons mounts are peelable. 
Some watermarks are very difficult to find. Try 
stamps on sleeve of a black coat, and look at the stamp 
from every point of view, upside down, etc. ; some 
watermarks reveal themselves best when the stamp is 
held up to a lamp held the other side. The Don 
Quixote stamps were only in issue for a few days. 


A. S. W. (Worcester).—The 3d. three-cornered St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, is catalogued at 12s. 6d. un- 
used, and 2os. used. 


J. C. (Brighton).—Wiéill deal with your long list when 
we can spare more space than we have this week. 


P, L. (Uxbridge).—Even if the Indian + anna pro- 
visional were only in use for two months they are not 
likely to be ever scarce, for there were twenty-four 
millions issued. 


W. G. C. (Leith).—_No, inverted watermarks do not 
add to the value of astamp. They are common, and 
very few collectors go so far as to take any notice of 
them. oa 

Several Correspondents.—We did not intend to open 
our pages for the continuous offer of back numbers, 
but only to give our friends who wanted to complete 
their sets the opportunity of getting what they wanted, 
and we have, we think, in publishing two lists of the 
first offers that came to hand served the purpose we 
had in view. If more seem to be needed we will open 
our pages to a further list. 

W. H. (Whetstone).—You can get a selection of 
Alsace and Lorraine stamps sent you by Stanley | 
Gibbons, Ltd. Postmarked copies of these stamps 
are very interesting. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


“G, S. W.” Bound Volumes.— Gibbons Stamp Weekly 
will be bound up in half-yearly volumes ; consequently 
the present volume is completed with the issue of 
this number. 

Only a few bound volumes can be placed on sale, as 
our, publishers have, in our opinion, too modestly 
estimated the number that is likely to be required. 
Therefore, copies should be ordered without delay. 


Our Miscellaneous Page.—We wish to make Gzbdons 
Stamp Weekly a storehouse of information, and shall 
therefore be glad of any cuttings of more or less 
permanent interest for our ‘‘Miscellaneous” page. 
Source and date’ of cutting must be given. 


Editorial Communications._ All communications in- 
tended for the Editor should be addressed to Edward 
J. Nankivell, Carnanton, Camden Park, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Philatelic Societies—We wish to make a special 
feature of the prompt publication of the reports of 
Philatelic Societies, and trust we may have the kindly 
co-operation of the honorary secretaries in this matter. 
Reports should be written on one side of the paper, 
and despatched to the Editor by the earliest post. 


Special Correspondence.—The Editor will be glad to 
receive interesting letters from philatelic centres not 
already covered by our arrangements. We want 
chatty and newsy letters on matters of interest to 
the general collector, and excluding all matter of 
interest only to the specialist. 


END OF 


Subscriptions.—Subscriptions must be sent to the 
publishers as set out on the front page of cover, or 
to booksellers or railway bookstalls, but never to the 
Editor. 


Correspondence.— The Editor regrets that he has no 
time for direct correspondence. All letters requiring 
a reply will be deait with under the head of ‘* Answers 
to Correspondents.” 


Examination of Stamps.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the examination of stamps. That work is done 
by Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., whose terms for the 
examination of stamps sent to them for their opinion 
are, cash in advance: 2s. 6d. per dozen; a minimum 
charge of 1s. being made if less than twelve stamps 
are sent. Postages extra. The stamps should be sent 
lightiy fastened on sheets, with sufficient space above 
each stamp for the insertion of the desired information. 

The following abbreviations are used in giving an 
opinion :—B. Bogus, z.e. never existed; F. Forged ; 
G. Genuine; G.F. Stamps genuine, surcharge forged ; 
R. Reprint; W. Watermark. The charge for mark- 
ing the forgeries in a collection in its entirety is at the 
rate of 10s. per 1,000 stamps examined, the minimum 
fee being 5s. Postages extra. If a correspondence is 
desired, the charge is 1s. for each letter written. 


Covers for Binding Vol. I.—Our publishers are now 
prepared to supply special covers for binding the — 
numbers of ‘Vol. I. of Gibbons Stamp Weekly in art ~ 
cloth, lettered front and back, at 1s. 6d. post-free. 
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COLLECTION PACKETS, 


NEW AND GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR 1905. —_ 


ON ee SS 


No. 64 CONTAINS 100 VARIETIES, 
Including used and unused. Price 6d.; post-free, 7d. 


No. 65 CONTAINS 250 DIFFERENT VARIETIES, 


Both used and unused Stamps, Envelopes 0 and Post Cards g and is well recommended j 
as a capital start for a collector. Price 2/-; post-free, 2/r. ie 


oo 

No. 66, 500 VARIETIES, 2 

Is strongly recommended as the cheapest collection of soo different Stamps. ever . 
offered—the Stamps could not be bought separately for three times the marvellously low — 
price at which it is now offered. The Stamps, etc., are clean, picked specimens, fit for — 
any collection.. The best 500 varieties in the trade. Price 4/-; post-free, 4/1. | 


No. 67, 1,000 VARIETIES. 
This packet contains 1,000 different Stamps (and no Envelopes, Bands, and Cards), and 
is the cheapest packet ever offered by S. G., Lid., satisfaction being absolutely 
guaranteed. The price it is offered at is the lowest ever quoted for such a collection, 
embracing as it does scores of scarce varieties, provisionals, new issues, and many very fine : 
and obsolete varieties. Price 15/-, post-free and registered. 


No. 68, 1,500 VARIETIES. 
Each specimen is in perfect condition, and the 1,500 different Stamps form a noble start for 
anyone. A large number of really rare and valuable Stamps are contained in this — 
collection ; but it is impossible to enumerate them, as we are constantly adding New 
Issues ati older Stamps when we purchase such. Satisfaction is guaranteed. | 
Price £1 I5s., post-free and registered. 


No. 69, 2,000 VARIETIES. | 
A grand packet for a dealer or collector, every Stamp being different and genuine, and thus. 
forming a choice collection in itself or a stock to make up sheets or for exchange purposes. 
Price £3, post-free and registered. | 


No. 69a, 3,000 VARIETIES. 


A very. fine packet, containing many rare Stamps, all arranged in order, and mounted ready 
to price or remove to a collection. Price £8 t0s,, post-free and registered. © 


No. 698, 4,000 VARIETIES. 
A valuable collection, all mounted on sheets in order. Really good value ; es sold by 
us to collectors at less than the price usually charged in the trade. 

Price £14, teas free and Sg 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LTD., 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


fe» eae! 


ss CHEAP SETS OF. 
‘olonial Postage Stamps. 


- REVISED SERIES FOR 1905. 


ae aes IN THE ORDER OF STANLEY GIBBONS?’ LAST PRICED CATALOGUE, 


ee. a eet Chsea.™ ‘Unused. t - Used and Unused.t _All Guaranteed Genuine. No Reprints. 
In Tey ‘dering. it is s only necessavy to quote Name of Country, Number of Set, and the Price, 


© 


INDI A—cont tinued, — ; IN DiA—continued. 


No. ae 86 “sg ny 4 No, tn Set. ‘ a 
—2,279t 1867-73 ervice I, 2,and4annas,.4.. 
Ss 2,280" ; "re ie ara eae 7.» O 8 | No. of Set. : BHOCA No. in Set. s.. 
2 28xt 1883-89 a Hy Tp? annas, and: 2 2,326+ 1877-70, including rare first issue. oh So 
ee : rupee 5 a er ee Ay Bre 2,327 1880-81 a slarge square, ae Oe eh eae: & 
82* , 1883-1900, Service,” including 3 pies | 2,328 1836-go, all square, including perf. . 1 FOURS ae 
-.. anditrupee' . S . Ce Ry ene | Bes! 2,329 1884-98, including curved corners ., Rie ag oem 
CHINA EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. ae ee 
285} 1900, 3 pies, 4, 1,2, and 2}annas . eee : 1 e ee ag Oa A iss Pa chomced ps Are ai i doe ae 
ig ie annas, andirupee . ut of stoc 
Si ie BUSSAHIR. 
6; 18096, 2, 2, 4, and 8 annas 7 6 
CHAMBA 4 2,33 QD; 2, 2, 4; : 4 
- ‘ 2,337 1899-1901, 4, }, 4, 4, and zanna ae eo 
3 pies, 4, 1, 2, 24,3, and4annas.. Be Pied SoO S,33988 ” 4, £, 2, and 2 annas 4 2 6 
Service,” 3, 1, 2, 4,8, and t2annas ,. 6... 4 0 
: | | CHARKARI. 
; - FARIDKOT. | agert hdyandzanna ee cay ee 
 apies 3, 1, 2, and 6 annas R sec tye Ve 
E on Service, es Ty 25 39 45 and’ 8 annas pee serch ere ; COCHIN. 
2,343t 3 pies, 4, 4,1, and 2 puttans. 5 Ea 
GWALIOR. DHAR. 
+1885- 99, red surcharge, 2 2 a ane oy oo 2,346+ 4 pice, 4, 1, and r anna : . BD OY vareime Sa, 
: 4 entee : 2 } Meee O 
- 1885-99, long, surcharge 3 pies, 7 1}, a 
Sei ok, and 3 annas ‘ gabe rie Bee O ihe : FARIDKOT. 
i 2,350f x folus, 1, and 1 paisa a 5 rah Ae? ee OF 
JHIND. 
Pe : HOLKAR. 
- Curved surcharge, 4, 2, and 4 annas a ge Os G £Trclhd: oe di] ° OS 
Poyotaigche:: -,, 3 pies, 4, 3, 4, 8 eet ; 2,352 ncluding circular and large size. Piglet eee 
ee cand: 1 rupee, grey O23,5'h 76 
_ ** Service,” curved surcharge, 3, t, and HYDERABAD. 
2annas — 3.) O : : 
; Service,” straight, surcharge, 4 1, “2, 4, 253541 iedoe beek at 3, 8, and 12 annas, and 2 : Fy 
and8annas_. 40 220 : j : res 
ee PORE, curved and straight surcharges ate OR 
ar - 3 JAMMU AND KASHMIR. 
NABHA. i 2,397t Circular, including Hes values nae We i Dan 
, 8 - l feb Oe O 
_ Red. surcharge, 4 and 2 annas, black; - i erases, S860" 98 Ms ss issue and ‘Service’ ss 
—' >. go pies, 1, 4) 2, 3, and 4annas . Brn oO 
M Service,” curved, red, and black sur- ee tee JHIND. 
' charges hen ¥ jf : - i 3 0 2,361t 1874-76, including perf. and thin paper Wisk: <i O) 
pis 2,302t 1882-84, 3,4, 2,1, 2,andq4annas_. 626.3. 45.6 
PUTTIALLA. ; . 2,363t 1882-86, including wove « and laid and perf, 7 5-0 
C 4 as se a and pas! + 259047"), Pe +, 2,and 4annas . Sa ee A 
urved surcharge, 3, 1, 2, ‘4 annas, pane 
tr rupee ; 5 .. 30 0 
| Red surcharge, 2, 2) 4 annas, ‘and 3 I rupee, LAS BELA. 
a; grey . 4 --10 6 68t tandranna .., ° ; a are 
— Black surcharge, %, It; 1, a ‘3 and feats SPs : ; 
Meee cy Oaniass . Gre 220 
Ret ‘*Service,” et and red surcharges aueeey be Oy NEPAUL. * 
2,316¢ | - ack surcharge, 3, I, 2, 3,4 BA i i ly i fies ih eae 
Soe: “Ord f 8. and 12 annas, and 1 rupee, grey Diemer. 7.6 Pie at Giese Loney meme sary imper $ \ 
rdinary and ‘Service,’ including red 
od curved surcharges and high values Ta toe POONCH. 
2,3731 1884-88, Sans paper: > . 5 vs ‘ i 
: <2 t yellow and bu paper ny 
_BAMRA. rye ie : blue, green, and lilac paper, etc. 8... 4 6 
2,376t ‘‘Service” : ‘i j Pere al |) 
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IMPROVED 

STAMP ALBUMS. 
No. : post-free 1 3 
» 2 3 3 il 
on, ‘ 5 6 
ie a 8 0 


STRAND STAMP ALBUMS. 


No, 14 post-free 2 11 
$3 15 33 i) 3) 
» 16 ‘5 90 


CENTURY ALBUM. 


No. 21 » post-free 13° °4 

» 22 te 26 0 
BRITISH AFRICA. 

No, 25 . post-free 10 7 

» 26 ante 21 8 
THE IMPERIAL ALBUMS. 


Great Britain and Colonies. 


No. 5 . post-free 10 9 
sere ae 15 9 
Weta aes z 26 0 
PG a ee o> 51 0 
Europe and her Colonies. 
No. 65 . post-free 12 9 
per ek ; 18-3 
sy OO : ; ~ 26 6 
23 69 * ® - 53 51 0 
Foreign Countries. 
No.95 . post-free 10 9 
» OF Sie 15 9 
pes: os 23. 3 
» 99 3 45 9 


a LOCAL ie : o 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 4 
No. 75 |» postfiee i 1 
oe 


ae ‘ 
ENVELOPES, Etce., ALBUM. : 


No. 85. . postfree 11 
eel cop toe. * ; i 230 3 

BLANK ALBUM. : 
NO, dt . post-free 8 Oo 
ee 

THE KING’S OWN. 
KO4 . post-free 8 0 : 
EE a : 


3 a1 Be 


BLANK ALBUMS, 


With movable leaves, 
for Advanced Coilectors. 


| ORIEL ALBUM. 


Post-free : é ; a oat 


Reese ener a tty 


PHILATELIC. 
A : ‘ post-free 31 0 
B : Hig eae Ug 
C - 101.0 
D = 51 Oe. 
E a 25 9 


THE *G. Hi=S2] i 
Post-free . : : 3 41 0 


b= Full details and illustrations of the 
above Albums will be found in our new — 
60-page Prospectus of Publications, — 
which will be sent post-free on demand ag 
to any address. 


Som as 
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STANLEY GIBBONS =———~*—é=~S:SH, “IDEAL” 
PRICED CATALOGUE «te | PERFORATION GAUGE. 
bees Postage Stamps of the World. 


Can Be carried in the pocket, and sates measured 
without removing them from the album. 


prog Great Britain and Colonies. z Price 7d. post-free. ? 
eae _ Price post-free 2/9, Spee wae eri ee ee 
§ Vol. Ul. The Rest of the World. | GUMMED 


Price post- -free 2/9. . 


| STAMP MOUNTS. 


:- 
STAMPS AND 


: : The ‘*S,G.” Stamp, Mounts, in tin boxes, per 1,000, 


q STAMP” COLLECTING. 7d. post-free. 


BS - Better quality, in three sizes, per 1,000, 


5 a : 5 By Major E. B. EVANS. : Ls post=free. 


TWEEZERS 


For Handling and Sorting Stamps. 


- meaning of the various terms used in stamp collect- 
Ing, and the fullest explanations of these will be 
_ found in this book, 


a f The young collector is frequently perplexed by the 
> Price 2/9 in Paper Cover, or 4/3 strongly bound 


No. 1. Blunt ends, post-free, 2/7. 
No. 2. Round ends, post-free, 2/1. 


: A COLOUR | SER No. 3. Pointed ends (in use in our offices, 


8 and highly recommended), post-free, 2/1. 

DICTION ARY. By B. w. WARHURST. ie ee ee 
: eee | STANLEY GIBBONS 

a pecially prepared for stamp collectors, and illus- 


«trated | in fifty-eight colours, HANDBOOKS. vei re cane 


: : Cover. 
rear Price 2/8 in Paper Cover, or 4/8 bound in Cloth. — s. d. Ss. ds 
i PORTUGUESE INDIA ... ... 4 9 "3 
Cee SOUTH AUSTRALIA 22.30 © vis RO 9 9 
i THE STAMP HANGAR Cp cco ks yee 7 9 
Se Shas SAINT VINCENT. (4.0 toes 5 3 74 G 
: Pee OR. By BACON and HARDY. | BarBADos ree 10 9 
a REPRINTS a3 5 9 
3 GRENADA bee ge ‘ 
all about Galteeting its Origin and Development, Serer te Re we : ; 9 ¥ 


History in Stamps, the Stamp Market, Famous Col- 
oes List of Philatelic Societies, etc. etc. etc. ie ro! 


eu Illustrations. 294 Pages. | ise MY DUPLICATES.’’ 


Price AikS post-free. 


A small but handy pocket-book, with slips 
to contain duplicates or new purchases. Very 


REPRINTS. “By E. D. BACON. j wee Post=free, 1/1. 


Bier: yi aout st : 


will be found of the greatest use to collectors, and | A larger Pocket Collecting-Book, 


_ explains how to detect reprints and official imitations with large pocket at back and patent fastening 
Sy ol ae acne stamps. on flap 


Price als in Eevee. Cover, or 5/9: bound in Cloth. ss Post-free, 2/7. 


"STANLEY GIBBONS, LID, 391; STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW EDITION. 


POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 
FIFTEENTH 


. Ax73 ine. 
+ EDITION, be ee 
OAR RMR es Ae ee ee 
; One Hundeda. 
ae Stamps, all 
ENLARGED different, are _ 
ssid presented => 
with each a 
RE-WRITTEN. Album sold, 


COVER OF No. 3. 


HIS new Edition is printed on a superior quality paper, especially made for oe . 

and is now illustrated for the first time. About 600 full-sized types of stamps — 
are shown, which will be of great use to the collector in correctly placing the stamps. — : 
The shape i is oblong, and spaces are provided according to the different requirements ty 
of the various countries. 


A large number of guards have been provided so that the Album shall not bulge 
when full. 

The Album is divided into Continents, and the name of the country only j iS ‘given at 
the head of each section. 

Eighty different watermarks are illustrated in actual size, and lists are given of the: 
various watermarks of the different countries. 2 

Special attention has been paid to the binding, which is exceptionally stroae: and ; 
the covers are artistically designed. | | 


PRICES (att weELt PACKED): me 
No. 2.—Strongly and neatly bound in Plain Cloth, gilt lettered back and sides, 304 


pages. Price 3/6; post-free, 3/11; abroad, 4/6, — 
No. 3.—Well bound in Art Vellum, as illustration, blocked in gold anid colours, 304 — 
pages. Price 5/- ; post-free, 5/6; abroad, 6/2. 


No. 4.—Handsomely half-bound, Art Vellum sides, oid lines and gilt letters on back, 
gilt edges, with extra leaves after each continent, for new issues, making — 


in all 368 pages. Price 7/6; post-free, 8/-; bali h ite 
EXTRA LEAVES 


Gan be supplied to this and the oltier small sizes, as under: 


POST FREE, ee - 
i4th or 15th Edition ... Plain edges, for Nos. 2 or 3 ... od. per doz. ; 5/= per 100 2 
Gilt 3 5) NOs Aor ee ee 8/6 es 
12th or 13th Edition (smaller size) | 2 oe ee 
Plain edges, for Nos. 2 or 3 ... 6d. > 3/65; : 
Gilt o SUING. Ao ee nA ioe. 
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